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PREFACE. 

DR  Lewis  publiffied  the  firft  edition  of  his  New  Difpenfa* 
tory  in  1753.  The  principal  part  of  the  work  was  a 
Commentary  upon  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias, 
of  both  of  which  it  contained  a complete  and  accurate  tranflation. 
A concife  fyftem  of  the  Theory  and  Praftice  of  Pharmacy  Was 
prefixed,  as  an  introdu&ion  ; and  directions  for  extemporaneous 
prefcription,  with  many  elegant  examples,  and  a ctolle&ion  of 
efficacious  but  cheap  remedies,  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  were 
added  as  an  Appendix. 

The  manner  in  which  the  whole  was  executed,  placed  Dr 
Lewis  at  the  head  of  the  reformers  of  Chemical  Pharmacy  ; 
for  he  contributed  more  than  any  of  his  predecefiors  to  im- 
prove that  fcience,  both  by  the  judicious  criticifm  with  which, 
he  combated  the  erroneous  opinions  prevalent  in  his  time,  and 
by  the  aftual  and  important  additions  he  made  to  that  branch 
of  our  knowledge.  He  was  jullly  rewarded  by  the  decided 
approbation  of  the  public.  During  the  Author’s  lifetime  many 
editions  were  publiffied,  each  fucceeding  one  being  improved 
as  the  advancement  of  the  fciences  connected  with  Pharmacy 
fuggefted  improvements. 

After  the  death  of  Dr  Lewis  ; Dr  Webster,  Dr  Duncan*, 
and  Dr  Rotheram,  fucceffively  contributed  to  maintain  the 
reputation  of  the  work,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  difcoveries 
made  in  Natural  Hifiory  and  Chemiftry,  and  by  making  thofe 
alterations  which  new  editions  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  on  which 
it  was  founded,  rendered  necefiary.  From  the  place  of  their 
publication,  and  to  diftinguiffi  them  from  the  original  work^of 
Dr  Lewis,  which  was  Hill  reprinted  in,  London,  thefe  improved 
editions  were  entitled,  ¥he  Edinburgh  New  Difpenfatory. 

When  the  Edinburgh  College  fome  time  ago  determined  to 
publiffi  anew  edition  of"  their  Pharmacopoeia,  the  bookfellers 
who  purchafed  the  copy-right  of  that  work  being  defirous  that 
it  ffiould  be  accompanied  by  a correfponding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  NewvDifpenfatory,  applied  to  the  prefent  Editor  to 
make  the  necefiary  alterations.  This  he  readily  undertook, 
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and  the  number  of  the  alterations  made  will  fhew,  that  if  he 
has  not  fulfilled  what  was  expected  from  him,  it  has  been  ow- 
ing to  want  of  ability,  and  not  to  want  of  exertion.  - 

The  general  plan*  of  the  work  remains  the  fame.  It  is  divi- 
ded into  three  parts.  The  firft  contains  Elements  of  Phar- 
macy ; the  fecond,  the  Materia  Medica  and  the  laft,  the  Prepa- 
rations and  Compofitions. 

The  firji  of  thefe  is  entirely  new,  nothing  being  retained  but 
the  title.  It  is  divided  into  two  feCtions.  The  firft  contains  a 
very  concife  account  of  fome  of  the  general  doCtrines  Of  Che - 
mijlry , and  of  the  properties  of  all  fimple  bodies,  and  the  ge- 
neric characters  of  compound  bodies.  In  the  fecond  part,  the 
Operatiojis  of  Pharmacy , and  the  neceftary  apparatus,  are  de- 
fcribed  ; and  an  Appendix  is  added,  containing  many  very  ufe- 
ful  Tables,  and  the  Explanation  of  the  Plates.  r ; 

We  now  pofifefs  fo  many  excellent  elementary  works  on 
Chemiftry,  both  tranflations,  and  original  works,  Inch  as  thofe  of 
Dr  Thomson,  Mr  Murray,  and  Mr  Nicholson,  that  it  is 
perhaps  neceftary  to  explain  why  we  have  introduced  an  Epi- 
tome of  Chemiftry  into  this  work. — But  its  introduction  is  not  on- 
ly autkorifed  by  the  example  of  former  editions,  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  explain  in  a fcieiitific  manner  the  operations  of  Pharmacy, 
we  found  ourfelves  fo  frequently  obliged  tamenticn  the  general 
principles  and  faCts  of  Chemiftry,  that,  to  avoid  tedious  repetitions, 
it  became  neceftary  either  to  refer  to  fome  elementary  book  al- 
ready published,  or  to  prefix  to  this  work  a ftiort  abftraCt  of  Che- 
mical Science.  The -latter  alternative  was  preferred,  as  it  would 
form  a bond  of  connection  between  the  detached  fubjeCts  treated 
of  in  the  other  parts  of  the  work,  and  as  it  appeared,  that,  by 
means  of  a due  attention  to  arrangement,  and  by  rejecting  hy- 
pothetical reafoning,  a very  few  pages  would  be  fufticient  to  con- 
tain a valuable  collection  of  the  faCts  afcertained  with  regard 
to  the  fimple  bodies,  and  the  generic  characters  of  compound, 
which  would  enable  us  to  explain  the  properties  of  the  fpecies 
employed  in  medicine  with,  more  facility  to  ourfelves,  and 
with  more  advantage  to  our  readers.  Long  after  this  part  was 
ready  for  the  prefs,  Mr  Davy’s  Syllabus  was  publiihed,  and  we 
were  agreeably  flattered  to  find,  that  befides  the  fame  general  ar- 
rangement, we  had  often  taken  the  fame  view  of  the  fame  fub- 
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je&s.  This  fimilarity  enabled  us  on  feveral  occafions  to  profit 
by  Mr  Davy’s  Syllabus  during  the  printing  of  the  fheets. 

The  principal  addition  to  the  fecond  and  third  parts  of  this 
work,  is*  the  introdu6licn  of  a complete  tranflation  of  the  ex- 
cellent Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Dublin  College,  which  has  never, 
we  believe,  appeared  before  in  the  Englifh  language.  We 
therefore  trull,  that  it  will  be  found  an  important  and  valuable 
addition.  In  Ireland,  ip  particular,  it  muft  give  the  Edinburgh 
New  Difpenfcitory  an  intereft  which  it  did  not  formerly  poffefs. 

The  fecoiid  part  contains  the  Materia  Medica,  arranged  in 
. alphabetical,  order.  The  alterations  in  tjiis  part  are  alfo  very 
confiderable.  -We  have  adopted  the  Nomenclature  of  the  Edin- 
burgh College,  or  rather  of  Natural  Hiflory,  in  preference  to 
* the  officinal  names  hitherto  employed.  To  the  fyflematic  name 
of  each  article,  are  fubjoined  its  fynonimes  in  the  different 
* Pharmacopoeias,  and  the  defignations  of  the  parts  ufed  in  me- 
dicine then  - the  clafs  and  order  of  natural  bodies  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  if  a vegetable,  the  exad  number  of  its  genus  and 
fpecies,  according  to^  the  excellent  edition  of  LiNNisus’s  Spe- 
cies Plantarum,  now  publiffiing  at  Berlin  by  Profeffor  Willde- 
now. 

In  other  particulars,  confi’derablc  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  Natural  'Hiftory  of  the  different  articles,  to  the  means 
of  diilinguifbing  them  from  other  fubftances  with  which  they 
are  apt  to  be  confounded,  and  of  dete£fing  frauds  aud  adul- 
terations. Almofl  every  thing  which  regards  their  Chemiftry 
is  entirely  new.  As  from  the  principal  lift  every  article  has 
been  excluded  which  is  not  contained  in  the  Materia  Medica  of 
at  leaf!  one  of  the  Britifn  Colleges,  we  -have  given  in  an  Ap- 
pendix a very  concife  account  of  fuch  other  articles  as  poffefs 
a place  in  fame  refpectable  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  ; but  we 
have  to  exprefs  our  regret,  that  notwithstanding  repeated  at- 
tempts, we  have  never  been  able  to  procure  the  laft  edition  of 
the  Pruffian  Pharmacopoeia,  publifhed  at  Berlin  in  1799.  We 
have  alfo  added  lifts  of  the  Medicinal  Simples,  arranged  ac- 
■f  cording  to  the  bell  fyftems  of  Natural  Hiftory. 

The  third  part  contains  the  Preparations  and  Compofitions. 

In  our  general  arrangement  of  thefe,  we  have  not  followed 
any  of  the  Colleges  exactly,  although  we  have  not  deviated 
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much  from  that  of  ,the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  not  of 
very  great  importance  in  what  order  the  claffes  or  chapters  be 
arranged  ; but  thefe  dalles  Ihould  be  natural,  and,  if  poffible* 
eltablilhed  on  one  general  principle.  Unfortunately,  however, 
m moll  Pharmacopoeias,  feme  of  the  dalles  are  founded  on  Che- 
mical Analogy,  and  others  on  the  limilarity  of  form,  or  mode 
of  preparation  ; and  what  is  Hill  worfe,  fome  are  entirely  ano- 
malous and  unnatural.  The  lall  error  we  have  carefully  endea- 
voured to  avoid,  but  we  have  not  attempted,  and,  indeed,  it 
feems  fcarcely  pollible,  to  form  an  ufeful  arrangement,  on  a 
lingle  principle.  The  analogous  preparations  in  the  different 
Pharmacopoeias,  are  always  placed  immediately  next  each 
other,  which  renders  it  eafy  to  compare  them,  and  to  difeover 
at  once  the  circumliances  in  which  they  refemble  or  differ  from 
■each  other. 

The  Commentaries  upon  this  part,  are  more  or  lefs  full,  as 
the  fubjedt  feemed  to  be  more  or  lefs  important.  Little  al- 
teration has  been  made  in  the  obfervations  upon  their  medi- 
cal powers,  becaufe  thefe  were  generally  the  refult  of  more 
pradtical  experience  than  we  poffefs,  and  becaufe  this  Difpen- 
fatory  is  to  be  conlidered  rather  as  a pharmaceutical  than  a 
pradlical  expolition  of  the  Britilh  Pharmacopoeias.  At  one 
time  it  was  alfo  intended  to  have  inferted  examples  of  extem- 
poraneous prefeription,  with  obfervations  ; but  it  would  have 
extended  the  work  too  much  beyond  its  ufual  limits ; and  for- 
tunately the  latter  deficiency  is  well  fupplied  by  the  Thefaurus 
Medicaminum,  and  the  former  by  the  Practical  Synopfis  of  the 
Materia  Alimentaria  et  Medica,  and  by  Dr  Cullen’s  claffical 
work. 

During  the  progrefs  of  this  publication,  all  the  belt  journals 
and  fyllems  of  Ghemiftry,  particularly  Fourc Roy’s  Syjleme  des 
Connaijfatices  Chimiques , have  been  occafionally  confulted,  for 
chemical  information.  But  we  lie  under  more  immediate  ob- 
ligations to  fome  of  the  German  writers  on  Pharmacy,  fuel!  as 
Hagen,  Hermestaedt,  Gottling,  Gren,  and  Westrumb. 
The  writings  of  the  French  Chemills,  alfo  contain'  detached 
pharmaceutical  fadls ; but  it  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that 
a nation  which  has  publiflied  the  beft  fyllems  of  Chemillry, 
Ihould  not  have  produced  a lingle  elementary  work  on  Phar- 
macy that  is  not  bel®w  mediocrity. 
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The  ancient  pra&ice  of  naming  medicines  from  their  inves- 
tors, or  fuppofed  virtues,  has  been  for  fome  time  exploded  from 
our  Pharmacopoeias ; but  it  has  been  long  cullomary  Xp  defcribe 
both  fimple  fubllances  and  their  preparations  or  competitions 
by  what  are  generally  termed  Officinal  Names,  in  contradi- 
flin&ion  to  the  prefent  fy  Hematic  names  of  the  fame  fubllances. 
But  their  officinal  names  are  in  fadt  the  old  fyftematic  names, 
which  were  unaccountably  retained  for  the  denomination  of 
medicinal  fubllances,  after  the  improvements  in  Natural  Hif- 
tory  and  Chemiftry  rendered  the  introduction  of  a new  no- 
menclature into  thefe  fciences  neceffiary. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  both  in  this  Country  and  in  Ger- 
many, to  introduce  the  language  of  Chemiftry  into  Pharmacy ; 
but  thefe  attempts,  however  ufeful,  were  but  feeble  and  incom- 
plete. The  honour  of  being  the  firll  to  compofe  a Pharmaco- 
poeia in  the  pure  and  unmixed  language  of  Science,  belongs  in- 
difputably  to  the  Royal  Cbllege  of  Phylicians  of  Edinburgh, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  to  this  innovation  many  objections  may  be  made ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  will  rather  apply  to  the  neceffiary 
imperfeClions  of  a firll  attempt,  than  to  the  principle  itfelf,  the 
propriety  of  wrhich  can  fcarcely  be  doubted,  when  we  confider, 
that  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  are  but  an  application  of 
Natural  Hillory  and  Chemiftry  to  a particular  purpofe.  If  the 
general  principle  be  admitted,  it  naturally  follows,  that  the 
names  ol  all  Subftances  employed  in  Medicine,  ftiould  be  the 
lame  with  the  names  of  the  fame  fubllances,  according  to  the 
moll  approved  fyllems  of  Natural  Hillory  and  Chemiftry,  and 
that  the  titles  of  Compound  Bodies  fhould  exprefs  as  accurately 
as  poffible  the  nature  of  their  compolition. 

Conliderable  difficulties,  however,  occur,  in  attempting  to 
form  a nomenclature  in  ftriCl  conformity  with  thefe  principles. 
The  moll  apparent  of  thefe  is,  that  the  titles  of  the  more  com- 
pounded medicines  would  become  too  verbofe  and  inconvenient, 
Af  t^le7  were  to  exprefs  every  ingredient,  although  of  little  im- 
portance. The  College,  fully  aware  of  this  difficulty,  have  there- 
fore contented  themfelves  with  indicating  in  the  titles  the  prin- 
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cipal  ingredients  only,  on  which  their  powers  and  ufes  feem  1 6 
depend.  For  the  fame  reafon,  they  have  prefcrihed  fome  well- 
known  fimples  in  very  frequent  ufe,  by  their  common  names, 
fuch  as  Opium , Mofchus , C ajloreum , Crocus  Anglicus , thinking 
it  fufficient  to  have  pointed  out  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Materia 
Medica  the  animals  and  vegetables  from  which  they  are  obtain- 
ed. 

In  moll  cafes  it  is  proper  to  mention  both  the  Generic  and 
and  Specific  names  of  fimples  ; but  where  it  is  necefifary  to 
point  out  even  the  Variety  employed,  it  will  be  in  general 
more  convenient  to  omit  the  fpeeific  name,  and  to  retain 
thofe  of  the  genus  and  variety,  as  Alois  Socotorina  for  Alois 
perfoliata  Socotorina , Crocus  Anglicus  for  Crocus  fativus  An- 
glicus . Alfo  when  any  fubfcance  is  obtained  indifcriminately 
from  feveral  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  the  fpeeific  name  may 
be  omitted  with  propriety.  Thus,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  Reji- 
na  pini,  Oleum  volatile  pini,  6cc. 

Another  difficulty  arifes  from  the  Reformers  of  Chemical 
Nomenclature  not  having  pointed  out  the  manner  of  exprefiing 
certain,  and  thefe  very  common  forms  of  combination,  without 
employing  a periphrafis  totally  incompatible  with  the  brevity 
of  a name.  Pharmaceutics  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  fup- 
ply  this  deficiency  from  their  own  Core. 

The  Edinburgh  College  have  accordingly  retained  fome  titles, 
fuch  as  *Ci?iElure  and  Spirit , which,  although  not  dricily  che- 
mical, have  been  long  received  in  Pharmacy,  and  are  fo  well  un- 
derllood  and  defined  that  they  can  lead  to  no  error  or  ambigui- 
ty- 

The  principles,  therefore,  upon  which  the  Edinburgh  College 
have  eCablifhed  the  new  nomenclature  which  they  have  intro- 
duced into  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  appear  to  be  fo  ra- 
tional and  fcientific,  that  it  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  generally 
adopted.  As  fcience  advances,  its  imperfe&ions  will  be  re- 
medied, and  its  deficiencies  fupplied for,  befides  other  advan- 
tages, it  facilitates  remarkably  the  application  of  difeoveries  and 
improvements  in  Natural  tliftory  and  Chemiilry,  to  the  pur* 
pofes  of  medicine. 
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The  reader  is  requeued  to  correct  the  following  material 

ERRATA. 

Page.  Line. 

17  19  hydrogen,  for  oxygen. 

29  26  nitrous  nitric 

116  12  3 

23  2 

129  41  potafs,  lime, 

183  42  Gentiana  Chironia 

521  In  confequence  of  tjhe  Edinburgh  College  haying 
altered  the  title  of  the  Spiritus  ammonia  fatidus , after  this  lheet  waf 
thrown  off,  the  new  name  Alcohol  ammoniatum  foetidub^, 
could  not  be  introduced  in  its  proper  place. 
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FART  I. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHARMACY. 

i.  T^HE  objeCt  of  Pharmacy  is  to  provide  thofe  fubftances 
X which  may  be  employed  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
difeafes. 

2.  To  obtain  this  objeCt  completely,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
phyfical  and  chemical  properties  of  bodies  is  neceflary.  This 
may  be  termed  the  Science  of  Pharmacy. 

3.  As  few  fubftances  are  found  in  nature  in  a ftate  fit  for  their 
exhibition  in  medicine,  they  previoufly  undergo  various  prepara- 
tions. Thele  conftitute  the  Art  of  Pharmacy. 

4.  Pharmacy  is  fo  intimately  connected  with  chemiftry,  that  the 
former  can  neither  be  understood  as  a fcience,  nor  praCtifed  with 
advantage  as  an  art,  without  a conftant  reference  to  the  principles 
of  the  latter.  For  this  reafon,  it  will  be  proper  to  premife  fuch 
a view  of  the  general  doCtrines  of  chemiftry,  and  of  the  molt  re- 
markable properties  of  chemical  agents,  as  is  neceflary  for  the 
purpofes  of  pharmacy. 
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EPITOME  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

' '5*  Matter  is  of  different  fpecies. 

o.  The  phenomena  of  matter  are  regulated  by^  attraction  and 
tepulfion. 

7.  Attraction  comprehends  thpfe  forces  which  caufe  bodies  to 
approach  towards  each  other. 
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8.  It  operates 

a.  at  fenfible  diflances,  as  in  the  attraClion  of  gravity,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetifm. 
h . at  infenfible  diflances  ; 

a a.  between  particles  of  the  fame  fpecies,  eonflituting  the 
attraClion  of  cohefion  or  aggregation ; 
hb.  between  particles  of  different  fpecies,  the  attraction  of 
eompofition  or  affinity. 

Repulfion  tends  to  feparate  bodies  from  each  other, 
jo.  It  alfo  operates  either 

a.  at  fenfible  diflances,  as  in  the  repulfion  of  ele&ricity  and 
magnetifm  \ or, 

h.  at  infenfible  diflances,  as  in  the  repulfion  of  the  matter  of 
heat  or  caloric. 

ii.  The  phenomena  refulting  from  the  operation  of  the  fecond 
clafs  of  attractions,  (8.  &.),  and  fecond  clafs  of  repulfions,  £iq. 
conilitute  the  proper  objects  of  chemiflry.  , . 

Aggregation. 

t2.  Bodies  'drift  under  different  forms  of  aggregation  : 

a.  Solid,  in  which  the  attraction  of  cohefion  refills,  relative 
motion  among  the  particles,  either 

a a.  perfectly,  as  in  hard  bodies  ; or 

bb.  imperfedly,  as  in  foft,  malleable,  duCtile  and  elaflic 
bodies. 

b . Fluid,  in  which  it  admits  relative  . motion  among  ^the  par- 
. tides,  either  with  facility  j.  or  difficultly,  as  in  vifcid 
fluids. 

* c,  Gafeous,  in  which  the  particles  rep'el  each  other. 

Affinity. 

jg.  Affinity  is  regulated  by  the  following  law’s  : 

a . It  does  not  aCt  at  fenfible  diflances.  , 

b.  It  is  exerted  only  between  integrant  particles  of  different 

fpecies.  . 

c.  >It  is  exerted  by  different  bodies,  with  different  degrees  of 

, force.  * 

d. -  Mofbbodies  combine  only  In  certain  proportions. 
e*  It  is  the  inverfe  ratio  of  iaturation. 

f Its  aCtion  is  oppofed  by  the  attradion  of  aggregation. 

4g,  It  is  often  accompanied  by  a change  of  temperature. 
b.  Subflances,*  chemically'  combined,  acquire  new  proper- 
ties i 

js.  And  cannot  be  Separated  by  mechanical  means. 

14.  Affinity 
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Affinity  is 

a.  Ample,  when  two  bodies  unite,  in  consequence  of  thei? 
mutual  attraction  alone,  whether  thefe  bodies'  b§  them-* 
Selves  fimple  or  compound,  and  even  although,  in  the  lat- 
ter cafe,  it  be  attended  with  decompofition. 

b.  compound,,  when  there  is  more  than  one  new  combination, 
and  when  the  new  arrangement  would  not  have  taken 

- place,  in  confequence  of  the  attractions  tending  to  produce 
either  combination  fingly. 

c.  difpofing,  when  bodies,  which  apparently  have  no  tenden- 
cy to  unite,  combine,  in  confequence  of  the  addition  of  an- 
other body,  which  has  a ftrong  affinity  for  the  compound. 

. When  the  fciepce  of  chemiftry  comes  to  be  better  under- 
load, all  the  cafes  at  prefent  referred  to  this  laft  fpecies  of 
• affinity,  will  probably  be  found  to  belong  to  one  of  the  pre- 

ceding fpecies : For,  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  a body 

V can  poffefs  affinities  before,  it  is  formed. 

15  . The  attractions  which  tend  to  preferve  the  original  arrange- 
ment of  bodies  prefented  to  each  other,  are  denominated  Quief- 
cent  attractions ; thofe  which  tend  to  deftroy  the  original,  and  to 
form  a new  arrangement,  are  termed  Diy client  attractions. 

16.  It  is  evident,  that  no  new  arrangement  can  take  place,  un~ 
lefs  the  divellent  be  more  powerful  than  the  quiefcent  attractions. 


C/qfflf  cation  of  SIMPLE  SUBSTANCES, 

X 7.  Simple  fubftances  ; 

n.  Without  appretiable  gravity,  Calorie* 

Light. 

EleCtricity* 

i//'--  '?  /?  ' >■?'  S-  Galvanifm. 

^ # ^ M'agnetifm, 

h*  Gravitating  fubftances  : 
a a.  Capable’ of  fupporting  combuftion,  Oxygen. 
bb . papable  of  combining  with  oxygen,  Nitrogen. 

Hydrogen. 

Carbon. 

• • Sulphur. 

♦ ’ Phofphorus. 

Metals. 

c c>  Having  no  affinity  for  oxygen,  Earths. 

Alkalies. 

lit  treating  of  thefe  fubftances,  we  Khali  begin  with  the  firft 
clafs,  on  account;  of  the  very  great  influence  of  caloric  on  all  che- 
mical aCtions  : but,  of  the  iecOnd  clafs,  we  fhall  firft  confider  the 
laft  order,  becaufe  they  are  tangible  objeCis,  cbafiderably  perma- 
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nent  in  their  properties,  and  fimple  in  their  action*,  and  becaufe 
we  fh all  thus  become  gradually  familiarized  with  chemical  lan- 
guage, before  we  enter  upon  the  corifid era tion  of  fubftances,  whofe 
properties  are  fcarcely  the  objects  of  our  fenfes,  and  which  are, 
highly  alterable  in  their  nature,  and  complicated  in  their  a6tion. 

iS.  Compound  bodies  may  be  divided  into 

ci.  primary  compounds,  confifting  of  fimple  fubftances,  com- 
bined with  each  other.  Thefe  may  be  fubdivided  into 
binary,  ternary,  quaternary,  &c.  according  to  the  number 
of  their  conftituents. 

b.  fecondary  compounds,  confifting  of  compound  bodies  com- 
bined with  fimple  bodies,  or  with  each  other. 

19.  As  the  chemical  nature  of  bodies  is  determined  by  their 
a&ion  on  each  other,  and  as,  in  every  cafe,  we  fhould  endeavour 
to  advance  from  what  is  known  to  what  is  riot  known,  the  fimple 
fubftances  will  firft  be  defcribed,  and  then:  fuch  of  the  primary 
compounds  which  they  form  with  fubftances  already  treated  of, 
as  are  not  more  conveniently  arranged  in  feparate  clafTes. 

Caloric. 

20.  Heat,  in  common  language,  is  a term  employed  to  exprefs 
both  a certain  fenfation,  and  the  caufe  producing  that  fenfation.  In 
philofophical  language,  it  is  now  confined  to  the  fenfation,  and  the 
term  Caloric  has  been  fubftituted  to  exprefs  thecaufe. 

21.  Temperature  is  that  ftate  of  any  body,  by  which  it  excites 
the  fenfation  of  heat  or  of  cold,  and  produces  the  other  effe£ts 
which  depend  on  the  prefence  of  caloric. 

22.  The  moft  general  effe£V  of  caloric  is  expanfion;  the  only 
real  exception  to  this  lav/,  being  the  contra£tion  of  water  from  the 
30th  to  the  40th  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  This  ex- 
panfion either  confifts, 

a.  in  a fimple  increafe  of  volume ; or 

b.  it  produces  a change  of  form  in  the  fubftance  heated. 

23.  The  former  fpecies  takes  place  gradually,  and  at  all  tem- 
peratures, as  long  as  the  bodies  expanded  undergo  no  other 
change. 

24.  Bodies  differ  very  much  in  the  degree  of  expanfion,  which 
equal  increments  of  temperature  produce  in  them.  Gafes  are 
more  expansible  than  fluids,  fluids  than  folids.  The  individuals 
of  each  form  of  aggregation  alfo  exhibit  confiderable  differences. 

25.  The  fecond  fpecies  occurs  fuddenly,  and  always  at  certain 
degrees  of  temperature. 

26.  The  degree  at  which  any  folid  is  rendered  fluid  by  means 
of  caloric,  is  denominated  its  point  of  fufion  ; and  that  at  which 
cither  a folid  or  a fluid  is  converted  into  vapour,  is  its  boiling 
point,  or  point  of  evaporation.  Evaporation  is  much  retarded  by 

' ’ ' increafe 
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increafe  of  preffure,  and  facilitated  by  its  diminution,  info- 
much,  that  thofe  fubftances  which,  under  the  ordinary  preflure  of 
the  atmofphere,  feem  to  pafs  at  once  from  the  ftate  of  folid  to  that 
of  vapour,  may,  by  the  application  of  fufficient  preflure,  be  made 
to  aflume  the  intermediate  ftate  of  fluidity. 

17.  From  analogy,  all  bodies  are  confidered  as  folid,  when  to- 
tally deprived  of  caloric  ; but  they  are  termed  folid,  fluid,  or  ga- 
feous  (12.),  according  to  the  ftate  in  which  they  exift  at  the  ordina- 
ry .temperature  of  the  atmofphere.  They  are  alfo  termed  fufible, 
or  infufible,  volatile  or  fixed,  condenfible,  or  permanently  elaftic, 
according  to  the  effects  of  caloric  upon  them. 

28.  Another  very  genera}  effect  of  caloric,  is  increafe  of  tem- 
perature'.’ This  effect  is  conftant  when  bodies  retain  their  form 
of  aggregation,  or  undergo  the  firft  or  graduaL  fpecies  of  expan- 
fion,  (22.  a.')  ; but  while  they  undergo  the  fecond  or  fudden  fpe- 
cies, (22.  £.),  they  remain  at  one  determinate  temperature,  that 
necefiary  for  their  fufion  or  vaporization,  until  the  change  be  com- 
pleted throughout  the  whole.  During  the' time  necefiary  to  effect 
this,  the  influx  of7  caloric  continues  as  before,  and  as  it  does  not 
increafe  the  temperature,  it  is  faid  t'o  become  latent  or  combiiied. 

29.  The  caloric  necefiary  fpr  thefe  changes,-  Is*  beft  denomi- 
nated the  caloric  of  fluidity,  and  the  caloric  of  vaporization  $ and  its 
quantity,  is  determinate  with  regard  to  each  fubftance. 

30.  The  abfolute  caloric,  or  total  quantity  of  caloric  contained 
in  any  body,  is  perfectly  unknown ; but.>  the  quantity  which  in- 
creafes  the  temperature  of  any  body  a certain  number  of  degrees, 
is  termed  its  Specific  caloric,  when  its  weight  is  the  object  of  com- 
parifon ; and  its  Capacity  for  caloric,  when  its  volume  is  confider- 
ed.  The  fpecific,  and  therefore,  the  abfolute,  caloric  of  bodies, 
varies  very  much . 

31.  Incandefcence  is  the  leaft  general  effe£t  of  caloric,  as  it  is 
confined  to  thofe  fubftances  which  are  capable  of  fupportkig  the 
very  high  temperature  necefiary  for  its  production,  without  being 
converted  into  vapour  or  gas. 

32.  On  the  living  body  caloric  produces  the  fenfation  of  heat, 

and  ks  general  aCtion  is  ftimulant.  Vegetation  and  animal  life 
are  intimately  connected  with  temperature,  each  climate  fupport- 
ing  animals  and  vegetables  peculiar  to  itfelD  * , 5 

33.  Caloric  influences  affinity,  both  on  account  of  the  operation 
-of  its  own  affinities,  and  of  its  facilitating  the  aCtion  of  bodies,  by 
counteracting  the  affinity  of  aggregation,  (12.).  For  the  latte jr 
xeafon,  it  alfo  promotes  folution,  and  increafes  the  power  of  fol- 
vents. 

34.  The  particles  of  caloric  repel  each  other : It  is  therefore 
difpofed  to  fly  off  in  every  dire&ion  from  a body  in  which  it  is 
accumulated,  or  to  pafs  off  by  radiation. 

A 3 35.  Radiated 
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35.  Radiated  Caloric  is  tranfmitted  with  the  velocity  of  light  $ 
&ftd,  like  it,  it  is  refle&ed  and  refracted. 

36.  Caloric  is  attracted  by  all  other  bodies.  It  has  therefore 
&n  irrefiftible  tendency  fo  to  diftfibute  itfelf  as  to  produce  an  uni- 
verfal  equilibrium  of  temperature,  or  to  pafs  from  bodies  in  which 
it  is  accumulated,  into  bodies  in  which  it  is  deficient,  until  the  at- 
traction of  each  for  calorip,  and  the  repulfive  force  (34.)  of  the 
caloric  contained  in  each  become  equal  to  each  other. 

37.  Caloric,  communicated  in  this  way,  is  faid  to  be  conducted.; 
and  the  conducing  power  of  different  bodies  feems  to  be  inversely 
as  their  affinity  for  caloric.  Metals  are  the  belt  conductors ; then 
(tones,  glafs,  dried  wood.  Spongy  bodies,  in  general,  are  bad 
conductors.  Fluids  alfo  conduCt  caloric  ; but  as  they  admit  of  in- 
teftine  motion  among  their  particles,  they  carry  it  more  frequent- 
ly than  they  condu&  it. 

38.  The  general  effeCts  of  the  abftraCtion  of  caloric,  are  dimi-. 
tuition  of  volume,  condenfation,  diminution  of  temperature,  and 
fenfatiorvof  cold.  It  alfo  influences  affinity,  and,  in  general,  re* 
fcards  folution.  The  abltraCtion  of  caloric  never  can  be  total;  and 
the  attempts  to  Calculate  the  thermometrical  point  at  which  it 
would  take  place  have  hitherto  been  fruitlefs. 

39.  The  means  employed  to  increafe  temperature  are,  the  rays 

of  the  fun,  collected  by  means  of  a concave  mirror,  of  double  con- 
vex lens>  ele&ricity,  friCtion,  per cuffi on,  collifion,  condenfation, 
nhd  combuftion.  Caloric  is  abltraCted  by  rarefaction,  evaporation, 
and  liqnefaCtion. 

40.  Temperature  is  eftimated  relatively  by  our  fenfations,  and 
abfolutdy  by  means  of  various  inftruments.  The  thermometer 
indicates  temperature,  by  the  expanflon  which  a certain  bulk  of 
fluid  undergoes  from  the  addition  of  caloric,  and  by  the  condenfa- 
tion produced  by  its  abftraCtion.  Mercury,  from  the  uniformity 
€>f  its  expanflon,  forms  the  moft  accurate  thermometer ; but  for 
temperatures  in  which  mercury  would  freeze,  alcohol  mull  be 
employed.  Air  is  fometimes  ufed  to  ffiew  very  fmall  variations 
of  temperature.  The  pyrometer  of  Wedgewood,  which  is  em- 
ployed for  meafdring  Very  high  temperatures,  depends  upon  the 
permanent  and  uniform  contraction  of  pure  clay  at  thefe  tempera- 
tures. 

Light. 

4t.  Light  emanates  in  every  direction  from  vifible  bodies. 

42  It  moves  in  ftrdight  lines,  with  a velocity  equal  to  200,000 
feiiles  in  a fecond. 

43.  Its  gravity  is  not  appretiable. 

44.  When  a ray  of  light  paffies  very  near  a folid  body,  it  is  in- 
&e&ed  towards  it. 

45.  Whefc 
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45.  Wlien  it  paffes  at  a diftance  fomewhat  greater,  it  is  deflect- 
ed from  it. 

46.  When  a ray  of  light  falls  upon  a.  polifhed  furface,  it  is  re- 
flected from  it,  and  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
incidence. 

47.  Bodies  which  do  not  allow  light  to  pafs  through  them  a$l 
termed  Opaque. 

48.  Bodies  which  allow  it  to  pafs  freely  through  them  are  term- 
ed Tranfparent. 

49.  When  a ray  of  light  paflfes  obliquely  from  one  medium  in- 
to another  of  greater  denlity,  it  is  bent  towards  the  perpendicu- 
lar } but  if  the  fecond  medium  be  of  lefs  denlity,  it  is  bent  from 
the  perpendicular.  The  llght,.in  both  cafes,  is  faid  to  be  RefraCt- 
ed. 

50.  The  refracting  power  of  bodies  is  proportional  to  their  den- 
udes, except  with  regard  to  inflammable  bodies,  of  which  the  re- 
frading  power  is  greater  than  in  proportion  to  their  denlities. 

5 1 . By  means  of  a triangular  prifm,  light  is  feparated  by  re* 
fradion  into  feven  rays ; Red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
and  violet. 

52.  Thefe  rays  are  permanent,  and  fuflfer  no  further  change  by 

reflection  or  refraCtion.  * 

53.  They  differ  in  flexibility  and  refrangibility ; the  red  pof- 
felling  thefe  properties  in  a lefs  degree  than  the  orange,  the  orange 
than  the  yellow,  and  fo  on  the  order  of  thdr  Enumeration. 

54.  They  poffefs  different  powers  of  illumtnatftn.  It  is  great- 
eft  between  the  yellow  and  green,  and  gradually  deplin.es  towards 
both  ends  of  the  fpeCtrum. 

55.  The  different  colours  of  bodies  depend  on  their  tr an fmit- 
ting  or  reflecting  thofe  rays  only  which  conftitute  their  particular 
colours. 

56.  White  confifts  of  the  whole  prifmatic  rays  united. 

57.  Black  is  the  total  abfence  of  light,  or  complete  fuffocation 
of  all  the  rays. 

58.  Light  poffeffes  the  power  of  heating  bodies. 

59.  The  heating  power  of  the  different  rays  is  inverfely  as 
their  refrangibility. 

60.  Bodies  are  fteated  by  light  inverfely  as  their  tranfparency, 
and  direCtly,  as  the  number  of  rays  fuflfocated  by  them. 

61.  Light  pofiefles  the  chemical  property  of  Separating  oxygen 
from  many  of  its  combinations ; and  on  this  property  its  falutary 
effeCts  on  vegetable  and  animal  life  depend. 

62.  The  difoxygenizing  power  of  the  different  rays  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  refrangibility. 

63.  Light  is  abforbed  by  many  bodies,  and  again  emitted  by 
them  in  the  dark. 
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6 4.  The  fources  of  light  are  the  fun’s  rays,  cpmbuftion,  heat, 
and  percuffion. 

Electricity. 

65.  The  particles  of  the  eleCtric  fluid  repel  each  other,  with  a 
force  deCreafing  as  the  diftances  increafe. 

66.  They  attraft  the  particles  of  other  bodies,  with  a force  de- 
Creating  as  the  alliances  increafe;  and  this  attraction  is  mutual. 

67  They  are  difperfed  in  the  pores  of  other  bodies,  and  move 
with  various  degrees  of  facility  through  diffejent  kinds  of  matter. 
a.  Bodies,  through  which  they  move  without  any  perceivable 
obftruCtion,  are  called  Non-ele&rics. 
h.  Bodies,  through  which  they  move  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty, are  called  EleCtrics. 

68.  The  phenomena  of  electricity  arife 

a.  from  the  aCfual  motion  of  the  fluid  from  £ body  containing 
more  into  another  body  containing  lefs  of  it ; 

b . from  its  attraction  or  repulfion,  independently  of  any  trans- 
ference of  fluid. 

6q  t By  rubbing  eleCtrics  on  each  other,  the  diftribution  of  thp 
eleCtric  fluid  in  them  is  altered.  On  feparating  them,  the  one  con- 
tains more,  and  the  other  lefs,  than  the  natural  quantity ; or,  the 
one  becomes  pofltively,  and  the  other  negatively,' electrified. 

70  EleCtrics  may  alfo  be  excited  by  rubbing  them  with  non- 
eleCtrics. 

71.  If  a body  p /be  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  an  elec- 
trified body  A,  B becomes  eleCtrified  by  petition. 

72.  If  a body  b be  infulated,  that  is  in  contact  with  eleCtrics 
only,  when  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  an  eleCtrified  body 
A>.  a fpark  pafles  between  them,  accompanied  by  noife.  B be- 
comes permanently  eleCtrified,  and  the  eleCtricity  of  A is  dimi- 
ni  ihed. 

73  When  a body  A has  imparted  eleCtricity  to  another  body 
B,  they  repel  each  other,  unlefs  B fhall  have  afterwards  imparted 
all  its  eledricity  to  other  bodies. 

74  Bodies  repel  each  other  when  both  are  pofltively  or  both 
negatively  eleCtrified. 

y 3 fodies  attraCt  each  other,  when  the  one  is  pofitively  and 
the  other  negatively  eleCtrified. 

76.  If  either  of  the  bodies  be  in  the  natural  Hate,  they  will  nei- 
ther attract  nor  repel  each  other. 

* 77.  The  fpark  (72.)  is  accompanied  by  intenfe  increafe  of  tem- 
perature (39.),  and  will  kindle  inflammable  bodies. 

78.  It  produces  very  remarkable  chemical  effeCts,  depending 
chiefly  on  fud den  and  momentary  increafe  of  temperature,  and  on 
the  light  produced.  . 

79.  EleCtricity  aCts  on  the  living  fyfiem  as  a Itimulus. 

Galvanism, 
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Galvanism. 

80.  The  phenomena  of  galvanifm  feem  to  depend  folely  on  th*5 
agency  of  ele&ricity,  excited  during  certain  chemical  a&ions, 

8 1.  The  galvanic  fluid  is  excited  by  arranging  at  leaft  three 
heterogeneous  bodies ; for  inftance,  two  metals  and  a fluid,  in  fuch 
a manner  that  the  two  metals  be  in  direct  contadft  with  each  other 
in  one  part,  and  have  the  fluid  iiiterpofed  between  them  in  an- 
other. 

82.  The  pile  of  Volta,  by  which  it  is  rendered  moft  manifeft,  is 
conftru£ted,  by  combining  a feries  of  Ample  galvanic  arcs  (81  ) 
into  one  continuous  circle,  in  one  uniform  order  of  arrangement. 

83.  The  foixds  capable  of  exciting  galvanifm,  are  the  metals 
and  charcoal  ; and  the  moft  efficient  fluids  are  certain  faiine  folu- 
tions. 

84.  The  effe&s  of  the  Ample  galvanic  circle  (81.)  on  the  ani- 
mal body,  are  the  produ&ion  of  a fenfation  of  light  when  applied 
to  the  eye  ; of  an  acid  tafte  on  the  tongue ; and  the  excitement  of 
the  mufcles  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves. 

85.  The  pile,  when  well  conftru&ed,  befldes  thefe  effe.&s,  %lfo 
gives  a fliock  and  fpark  refembling  thofe  of  ele&ricity  (7 2.),* and 
proves,  that  the  galvanic  action  is  always  accompanied  by  the- 
decompolition  of  the  fluid,  and  a combination  of  one  of  its  com 
ftituents  with  one  of  the  metals. 

Magnetism. 

86.  If  an  oblong  piece  of  iron  be  fiifpended  freely,  it  will  af- 
fume  a determinate  pofltion  with  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

87.  When  the  fame  end  always;  points  in  the  fame  direction,  it 
is  faid  to  poffefs  polarity,  or  to  be  a magnet. 

88.  The  fimilar  poles  of  two  magnets  repel  each  other;  and  the 
diffimilar  poles  attract  each  other  yvitb.  a force  decreaflng  as  the 
dillances  increafe. 

89.  Any  piece  of  iron,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a mag«. 
net,  is  a magnet ; and  its  polarity  is  fo  difpofed,  that  the  magnet 
and  iron  mutually  attract  each  other. 

90.  Magnetifm  does  not  feem  to  affedt  fenfibility  or  irritability* 
or  to  influence  chemical  action. 

9 

Salifiable  Bases^ 

91  - The  great  bulk  of  this  globe  conflfts  of  earths  and  ftones. 
Although  thefe  vary  infinitely  in  their  external  character  and 
phyfical  properties,  they  are  found  to  confift  of  a very  few  fub- 
ftances,  mixed  together  in  different  proportions,  and  modified  by 
external  agents. 
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92.  Thefe  elementary  fubftances  are  termed  Earths.  Their  ge- 
neral characters  are,  total  want  of  inflammability,  infulibility,  fix- 
ednefs,  a fpecific  gravity  lefs  than  5,  inalterability,  whitenefs, 
drynefs,  brittlenefs,  fparing  folubility  in  water,  and,  in  general, 
inlipidity  and  want  of  firiell,  capability  of  forming  chemical  com- 
pounds with  acids,  alkalies,  fulphur,  phofphorus,  and  oils,  and  fus- 
ibility when  mixed  with  each  other,  or  with  alkalies,  into  colour- 
lefs  glaffes,  enamels,  or  porcelains. 

93.  Alkalies  are  a clafs  of  bodies  which  are  commonly  defined 
to  be  incombuftible,  foluble  in  water,  cauflie,  and  capable  of  neu- 
tralizing the  acids,  of  combining  with  alcohol,  oils,  earths,  fulphur 
and  phofphorus,  and  of  changing  vegetable  blues  and  reds  to  green : 
But  as  many  of  thefe  properties  are  poflefled  in  a greater  or  lefs 
degree  by  fubftances  ufually  clafied  with  the  earths,  and  as  there 
is  a.  continual  gradation  from  the  infipidity,  infolubility,  and  in- 
fuiibility  of  filica,  to  the  caufticity,  folubility,  fufibility,  and  com- 
parative volatility  of  potafs.  We  lhall  treat  ofr  them  in  fucceflion 
under  the  name  of  Sail H able  Bales. 

94.  Silica^ when  obtained  perfeCUy  pure. by  art,  is  in  the  form 
©f  a very  fine  powder,  hard,  rough  and  gritty  to  the  touch;  when 
applied  to  the  tongue,  giving  a rough  and  dry  fenfation,  but  without 
tafte  or  fmell,  having  a fpecific  gravity  of  2.66  ; when  complete- 
ly difaggregated,  foluble  in  1000  times  its  weight  of  water;  folu- 
ble in  the  fixed  alkalies  and  fluoric  acid ; fufible  with  the  fixed 
alkalies  and  other  earths  ; and  combining  by  fufion  with  the  me- 
tallic oxides,  and  the  phofphoric  and  boracic  acids.  It  has  a ten- 
dency to  cryftallization,  and  its  ultimate  particles  feem  to  be 
tranfparent.  It  in  general  imparts  to  the  foftils  of  which  it  is  a 
principal  conftituent,  tranfparency,  luftre,  a tendency  to  cryftalli- 
zation, and  a degree  of  hardnefs,  enabling  them  to  ftrike  fire  with 
fleeL  Rock-cryftal,  quartz,  agate,  flint,  calcedony,  jafper,  fhorl, 
are  examples  of  filiceous  ftones. 

95.  Zirconia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a fine  white  powder,  al- 
' moft  fcft  to  the  touch  ; without  tafte  or  fmell ; having,  in  a ftate 

of  aggregation,  a fpecific  gravity  of  4.3  ; infoluble  in  water ; in- 
fufible  by  heat  alone,  but,  when  furrounded  by  charcoal,  its  par- 
ticles become  agglutinated,  and  fo  bard  as  to  ftrike  fire  with  fteel ; 
foluble  in  all  the  acids  ; fufible  with  filex  and  alumina ; infoluble 
in  the  alkalies,  but  foluble  in  their  carbonates.  It  is  only  found 
in  the  zircon  or  jargon  of  Ceylon,  and  in  different  varieties  of 
hyacinth. 

96.  sHumina  is  obtained  in  friable  fragments,  or  in  a very  fine 
white  powder;  foft  and  un&uous  to  the  touch;  adhering  ftrong- 
ly  to  the  tongue,  abforbing  its  moifture,  and  producing  a flight 
ftyptic  effe£t  upon  it ; fpecific  gravity,  2 ; infoluble  in  waterj  but 
very  diffufible  through  it;  abforbing  a certain  quantity  of  it  ra- 
pidly, and  forming  with  it  a very  du&ile  adhelive  pafte,  which, 
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contra&s  and  hardens  remarkably  in  the  fire,  but  is  perfe£Uy  infu- 
fible.  Its  ultimate  particles  feem  to  be  opaque.  It  combines 
with  moll  of  the  acids,  and  thefe  compounds  have  a fweetifli  ftyp- 
%ic  tafte ; it  unites  with  charcoal,  the  alkalies,  baryta,  ftrontita, 
lime,  and  filica ; it  is  manufadhired  into  porcelain  and  glafs.  Fof- 
fils,  containing  much  alumina,  have  generally  a laminated  ftruc* 
ture  ; it  exifts  cryftailized  in  fapphire  ; and  it  forms  the  bafis  of 
all  clays,  boles,  mica,  trap,  bafaltes,  Hate,  and  corundum, 

97.  1'ttria  (Gadolina)  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a fine  white 
powder,  without  tafte  or  fmell  ; infoluble  in  water ; it  does  not 
alter  vegetable  blues  ; is  infufible  ; infoluble  in  the  alkalies,  but 
readily  foluble  in  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  With  the  acids  it 
forms  falts,  which  have  a fweet  and  fomewhat  auftere  tafte;  It 
has  been  found  only  in  the  gadolinite. 

98.  Glucina  is  obtained  in  white  light  mafles  or  powder,  of  a 
i'oft  feel,  infipid,  but  adhering  ftrongly  to  the  tongue ; apyrous 
and  infoluble  in  water,  but  forming  with  it  a pafte,  (lightly  duc- 
tile and  adhefive  •,  it  is  foluble  in  potafs,  foda,  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia; it  coifibines  with  mo  ft  of -the  acids,  forming  foluble  falts, 
difficultly  cryftallizable,' of  a fweet  and  fomewhat  aftringent  tafte, 
and  with  fulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  has  hitherto  been  found,  very 
sparingly,  only  in  the  beryl  and  emerald. 

99.  Magneji&  xs  obtained  in  light  white  friable  maffies,  or  very 
fine  powder;  to  the  touch  it  is  very  fine;  its  tafte  is  not  very  fen- 
fible,  but  peculiar  and  pleafant;  its  fpecific  gravity  is  2.33.  It  is 
infoluble  in  water,  but  forms  with  it  a pafte  without  du&ility. 
It  is  apyrous  ; (lightly  alters  vegetable  blues  to  green ; forms  fo- 
luble compounds  with  molt  acids,  and  unites  with  fulphur.  The 
foffils,  in  which  it  predominates,  are  generally  foft,  and  have  an 
undtuous  feel ; the  principal  are  talc,  fteatites,  afbeftos,  &c. 

100.  Lime  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a grey  ftone,  or  in  frag- 
ments more  or  lefs  pulverulent  and  white  ; watm,  acrid,  and 
urinous  to  the  tafte;  reddening  the  (kin  when  applied  to  it  for 
anytime;  fpecific  gravity  2.33.  It  is  foluble  in  450  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  has  a ftrong  ajtra&ion  for  it*  If  a certain 
quantity  of  water  be  thrown  upon  freffi  burnt  lime,  it  is  abforbed 
rapidly,  with  the  extrication  of  confiderable  heat,  and  fome  phof- 
phoreicent  light ; at  the  fame  time  the  lime  crumbles  down  into  a 
very  fine,  white,  dry  powder,  augmented  much  in  bulk,  but  lefs 
caullic  than  before.-  Lime,  thus  flaked,  does  not  renew  thefe  phe- 
nomena, on  a further  addition  of  water,  but  may  be  diffiufed  or  dif- 
folved  in  it.  It  is  apyrous  ; it  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green; 
it  combines  with  all  the  acids,  fulphur,  fulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
phofphorus  ; it  is  very  abundant  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  and 
forms, the  bafes  of  animal  bones  and  (hells.  The  calcareous  fpars, 
Jfnarble,  limeftone,  chalk,  and  marl,  confift  chiefly  of  lime. 

ioi,  Strontia 
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j oi-  Strontia  is  obtained  in  fmall,  whitifti-grey,  and  often 
porous  maffes  ; its  tafte  is  warm,  acrid  and  urinous  ; it  is  {lightly 
cauftic,  a£ling  feebly  on  animal  matters.  Taken  into  the  fto- 
mach,  it  is  not  poifonous ; its  fpecific  gravity  is  nearly  4.  j it  is 
foluble  in  200  times  its  weight  of  water  at  500,  but  in  little 
more  than  fix  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  which,  on  cooling, 
depolites  flat  rhomhoidal  cryftals  ; it  is  flaked  more 'rapidly  than 
lime,  and  it  is  infufible  ; it  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green ; it 
combines  with  all  the  acids,  fulphur,  fulphuretted  hydrogen,  .and 
phofphorus,  alumina,  and  lilex.  It  is  the  balls  of  fome  of  the  heavy 
{pars. 

102.  Baryta  is  obtained  in  fmall,  grey porous  maffes,  of  toler- 
able folid  tty ; its  tafte  is  acrid,  urinous,  and  pungent*,  applied  to 
the  lkin,  it  proves  cauftic,  and  it  is  deleterious  when  f wallowed ; 
its  fpecific  gravity  is  4.;  it  is  foluble  in  twenty  times  its  weight  of 
cold  water,  and  in  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water ; depohting, 
on  cooling,  tranfparent,  white,  prifmatic  cryftals;  when  flaked, 
it  boils  up  with  violence;  becomes  very  hot.;  increafes  in  bulk; 
and  is  changed  into  a fpongy,  white  mafs.  It  changes  vegetable 
blues  to  green  ; it  is  fuiible ; it  combines  with  all  the  acids,  ful- 
phur, fulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  phofphorus.  It  is  the  bafis  of 
fome  of  the  heavy  fpars. 

.103.  Soda  is  got  in  the  form  of  folid  plates,  of  a greyifli-white 
colour,  urinous  tafte,  and  burning  caulticity  ; a&ing  with  conli- 
derable  violence  on  animal  matter.  When  a certain  quantity  of 
water  is  thrown  upon  it,  it  abforbs  and  folidifies  it,  with  the  dif- 
engagement  of  caloric,  and  a lixivial  fmell ; a larger  quantity  dif- 
folves  it ; it  abforbs  from  the  atmofpliere  moifture  and  carbonic 
acid,  becoming  lefs  cauftic.  In  the  fire  it  melts  like  an  oily 
fubftance ; boils,  and  is  converted  into  vapour  ; but  is  incombui- 
tible  : it  is  cryftallizable  into  tranfparent  prifmatic  cryftals.  . It 
changes  vegetable  blues  to  green  ; unites  with  all  the  acids,  oils, 
fulphur,  fulphuretted  hydrogen,  phofphorus,  many  metallic  oxides, 
and  the  earths.  It  forms  the  bails  of  rock-falt  and  fea-water  ; is 
obtained  from  the  allies  of  marine  plants,  and  exifts  in  fome  mine” 
rals. 

104.  Potaf*  is  a folid,  white  fubftance ; extremely  acrid  to  the 
tafte;  un&uous  to  the  feel,  but  highly  cauftic ; deftroying  the  ikin, 
and  diffolving  all  foft  animal  fubftances.  It  is  deliquefcent  and 
foluble  in  half  its  weight  of  water  at  50°  Fahrenheit;  it  is  fufi- 
ble,  and  may  be  vaporized,  but  is  perfectly  incombuftible  ; it  is 
capable  of  cryftallizing  into  very  long  quadrangular,  compreffed 
prifms,  terminated  by  fharp  pyramids  ; it  changes  vegetable  blues 
to  green,  and  combines  with  all  the  acids,  oils,  fulphur,  fulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  the  earths.  It  is  obtained  from  the  allies  of 
vegetables,  and  exifts  in  fome  minerals, 

105.  Ammonia 
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105.  Ammonia  is  always  claffed  with  the  alkalies,  from  the 
analogy  of  its  tahe,  caufticity,  combinations  with  the  acids,  and 
effects  upon  vegetable  blues  ; but  as  it  differs  in  many  particulars, 
being  extremely  volatile,  and  a compound  fubftance,  readily  de- 
compofed,  and  formed  in  many  chemical  operations,  and  its  com- 
petition well  known,  we  have  ventured  to  feparate  it  from  the 
alkalies,  and  refer  it  to  that  place,  which,  in  all  probability,  it 
will  always  retain,  and  to  which  the  other  alkalies  will,  perhaps, 
be  referred,  when  their  competition  fhall  be  detected. 

Primary  Compounds  of  the  Salifiable  Bases. 

A.  With  each  other  *,  earthen-ware  ; glafs. 

B.  With  fulphurj  alkaline  and  earthy  fulphurets  , Vide  Sul- 

phur. 

C.  With  phofphorus ; ajkaline  and  earthy  phofphurets.  Vide 

Phofphorus. 

106.  The  fubftances  of  this  clafs  exert  a confiderable  action  on 
each  other.  Potafs  was  long  believed  to  be  the  only  folvent  of ' 
tilica ; and  it  is  now  further  proved,  that  the  whole  of  this  clafs 
are  capable  of  combining,  when  prefented  to  each  other  in  a hate 
of  folution  ; and  on  this  property,  in  part,  the  effe<h  of  mortars  de- 
pends. Their  a<hion  on  each  other,  by  means  of  heat,  is  of  much 
greater  importance,  as  it  includes  the  theories  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  porcelain  and  glafs. 

* 107.  Porcelain,  and  all  kinds  of  earthen  ware,  confih  of  alumina 
and  tilica,  mixed  in  different  proportions  into  a plaflic  mafs,  fabri- 
cated into  various  fhapes,  dried  and  expofed  to  the  heat  of  a fur- 
nace, where  they  undergo  a kind  of  femifufion.  They  are  gla- 
zed by  being  thinly  covered  with  a more  fufible  competition,  and 
may  be  afterwards  painted  with  enamels,  which  are  hill  more 
fufible  than  the  glazing. 

108.  Glafs  is  compofed  by  melting  about  equal  parts  of  potafs 
or  foda  with  tilica.  It  is  harder  and  more  durable  in  proportion 
to  the  excefs  of  the  tilica.  The  tranfparency  of  glafs  depends  " 
upon  its  being  cooled  quickly ; for  if  cooled  very  {lowly,  it  affumes 
a radiated  cryhalline  appearance,  and  becomes  perfectly  opaque. 
By  melting  tilica  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  foda  or 
potafs,  a glafs  is  obtained,  which  not  only  is  foluble  in  water,  but 
even  attracts  moihure  from  the  atmofphere.  This  folution  has 
long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Liquor  of  Flints.  The  proper- 
ty which  metallic  oxides  have  of  rendering  glaffes  more  fufible, 
and  of  imparting  to  them  certain  colours,  has  given  rife  to  the 
arts  of  imitating  precious  hones,  and  of  enamelling. 


Oxygen. 
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Oxygen. 

109.  Oxygen  is  the  principle  on  which  moil  of  the  chemical  qua- 
lities of  atmofpheric  air  depend.  Its  tendency  to  combination  is 
fo  very  ftrong,  that  it  has  never  been  procured  in  a feparate  ftate. 
Oxygen  gas,  or  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  caloric,  is  its  moil 
Ample  form.  This  is  permanently  elaftic,  compreffible,  tranfpa- 
rent,  inodorous  and  inlipid.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  0.00135.  It 
fupporfcs  inflammation;  is  neceffary  for  refpiration  and  vegetation, 
and  is  decompofed  in  ail  thefe  procefles  ; it  conflitutes  0.22  of  at- 
mofpheric air.  Oxygen  is  alfo  a principal  conftituent  in  water, 
in  all  acids  and  metallic  oxides,  and  in  almoft  all  animal  and  ve- 
getable fubftances.  It  is  feparated  from  many  of  its  combina- 
tions by  light,  (61.).  , 

Ox  Y GEN  IZEMENT. 

lie.  As  the  charaderiftic  diftindion  between  the  Ample  fub- 
Hances  already  treated  of,  and  thofe  which  remain  to  be  exami- 
ned, confifts  in  the  former  poflefling  no  affinity  whatever,  for 
oxygen,  and  in  the  latter  having  a more  or  lefs  ftrong  attrac- 
tion for  it,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain  in  this  place,  the  general 
phenomena  which  attend  the  combination  of  oxygen'  with  oxy* 
genizable  bafes.  The  term  Combiiftion  has  been  by  the  French 
chemifts  incorredly  extended  to  all  thefe  combinations;  for  in 
common  language,  that  word  is  applied  to  cafes  in  which  oxygen 
is  not  an  agent,  and  always  fuppofes  the  production  of  heat  and 
light,  although  in  numberlefs  inftances  of  oxygenizement,  thefe 
phenomena  do  not  appear. 

in.  Oxygenizement  is  an  example  of  chemical  union,  and  is 
fubjeded  to  all  the  laws  of  affinity,  (13.)*  It  requires  the  prefence 
and  contaCt  of  oxygen,  and  of  another  fubftance  poffeffing  affinity 
for  it. 

It2.  Oxy genizable  bafes  attrad  oxygen  with  very  different 
degrees  of  force.  This-  attradien  is  much  influenced  by  tempera- 
ture. Thus  charcoal,  which  at  ordinary  temperatures  teems  to 
poffefs  no  attradion  for  oxygen,  unites  with  it  rapidly,  and  almoft 
infeparably,  when  heated  to  ignition. 

113.  Oxygen  combines  with  molt  oxygenizabie  fubftances  in 
certain  definite  proportions,  perhaps  only  in  one,  and  the  appa- 
rent variety  of  proportions  may  be  owing  to  a feeond  or  third 
fimilar  combination  of  the  firft  compound  with  another  quantity 
of  oxygen,  or  of  the  bafe  and  of  the  feeond  compound  with  a 
third  quantity. 

1 1 4.  The  attradion  between  oxygen  and  the  oxygenizabie 
bafes,  is  in  the  inverle  ratio  of  faturation  ; or,  in  other  words,  the 
affinity  by  which  they  form  their  primary  combinations,  is  ftrong- 

‘ er 
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er  than  that  by  which  they  form  any  fecondary  combination,  and 
fo  on  progreflively. 

xi 5.  In  many  inftafices,  oxygenizement  is  fo  ftrongly  oppofed 
by  the  affinity  of  aggregation,  that  it  does  hot  take  place  unlefs 
affifted  by  a degree  of  heat  fufficient  to  melt  or  vaporize  the  oxy- 
genizable  bafe. 

1 16.  It  is  alfo  often  accompanied  by  the  extrication  of  caloric 
and  light  in  a very  confpicuous  degree.  To  thefe  the  term  com- 
bullion  ffiould  be  confined  \ and  only  fuch  oxygenizable  bafes  as 
are  capable  of  exhibiting  thefe  phenomena  are  combuftible.  Thefe 
phenomena  depend  upon  the  new  compound,  having  a weaker  af- 
finity or  lefs  capacity  than  its  conftituents  for  -light  and  caloric, 
which  are  therefore  extricated. 

1 1 7.  If  the  combuftible  body  be  vaporized,  flame  is  produced, 
and  the  procefs  is  then  denominated  Inflammation. 

1 1 8.  By  its  union  with  oxygenizable  fubftances,  oxygen  un- 
dergoes very  various  changes  of  its  properties.  In  many  inftan- 
ces,  the  compounds  of  oxygen  are  fluid  or  folid,  opaque,  coloured* 
incapable  gf  fupporting  inflammation,  and  deleterious  to  animal 
or  vegetable  life.  The  changes  which  the  oxygenizable  bafes 
undergo,  are  no  lefs  confpicuous.  Their  form,  colour,  tafte, 
odour,  denfity,  permeability  to  light  and  ele&ricity,  fpecific  ca* 
loric,  and,  finally,  their  affinities,  are  often  totally  altered. 

1 19.  When,  in  confequence  of  oxygenizement,  any  fubftance 
acquires  a four  tafte,,  and  the  properties  of  converting  vegetable 
blues  to  red,  and  of  faturating  or  deftroying  the  chara&eriftic  pro- 
perties of  alkalies  and  earths,  it  is  faid  to  be  acidified,  and  fuch 
compounds  are  termed  Acids. 

1 ao.  When  it  does  not  acquire  thefe  properties,  the  compounds 
are  termed  Oxides. 

t2i.  Many  oxides  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  acids,  by 
combination  with  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen. 

122.  Oxygenizable  fubftances,  combined  with  each  other,  are 
capable  of  combining  as  Ample  fubftances  with  oxygen  * and  the 
oxides  or  acids  which  refult  from  fuch  combinations,  are  termed 
Oxides  or  Acids  with  a double  or  triple  bafe. 

123.  In  general,  the  bafes  which  are  leaffi  Ample,  unite  with 
oxygen  in  the  greateft  variety  of  proportions. 

Primary  Compounds  of  Oxygen, 

A.  Binary, 

a a . with  nitrogen  ; 

1.  Atmofpheric  air, 

2.  Nitrous  oxide, 

3.  Nitric  oxide. 

4.  Nitric  acid> 

&h.  With 
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- h i.  With  hydrogen : water, 
c c . With  carbon  : 

z.  Incombudible  coal,  plumbago. 

[ 2.  Charcoal,  (carbonous  oxide). 

3.  Gafeous  oxide  of  carbon,  (carbonic  oxide 

4.  Carbonic  acid. 
dcL  Withfulphur: 

s.  Oxide  of  fulphur. 

2.  Sulphureous  acid, 

3.  Sulphuric  acid. 
ee . With  phofphorus  : 

1.  Oxide  of  phofphorus, 

2.  Phofphorous  acid. 

3.  Phofphoric  acid. 

S.  Ternary,  with  Carbon  and  Hydrogen. 

a a.  Oxides.  Hydrocarbonates,  alcohol,  ether,  oil,  vege- 
table fubdances. 
hi.  Acids.  Vegetable  acids. 

C.  Quaternary,  with  Hydrogen,  Carbon  and  Nitrogen. 
a a.  Oxides.  Animal  fubdances.^ 
h b.  Acids.  Animal  acids-**  t 

124.  Nitrogen , or  azotic,  gas  conditutes  0.78  of  the  atmofphere. 
But  as  it  has  few  attraftions  at  ordinary  temperatures,  its  princi- 
pal effect  on  the  chemical  properties  of  the  atmofphere  feems  to 
be  the  dilution  of  the  oxygen  gas,  which  in  its  pure  date  would 
be  more  a&ive  than  is  confident  with  the  economy  of  nature.  It 
alfo  is  permanently  eladic,  compreflible,  inodorous  and  inlipid ; 
it  greens  very  delicate  vegetable  blues ; its  fpecific  gravity  is 
0.001 15  } it  is  unable  to  fupport  refpiration,  vegetation,  or  com- 
bullion,  and  is  not  decompofed  in  thefe  procelfes ; it  is  acidifiable, 
and  is  a condiment  of  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  nitrous  and 
nitric  oxides,  of  ammonia,  and  perhaps  of  the  other  alkalies,  and 
of  mod  animal  fubftances ; it  diffolves  phofphorus  and  carbon  in 
fmall  quantities,  and  is  not  abforbed  by  water. 

Primary  Compounds  of  Nitrogen,  (Azote). 

A.  Binary, 

a a . with  oxygen  : 

3.  Atmofpheric  air. 

2.  Nitrous  oxide. 

3.  Nitric  oxide.  (Nitrous  gas.) 

4.  Nitric  acid. 

bb.  With  hydrogen.  Ammonia.  (Nitroguret  of  Hydro- 
gen.) 

c c.  With  fulphur.  Sulphuretted  nitrogen  gas. 
d d*  With  phofphorus.  Phofphuretted  nitrogen  gas. 

B,  Quaternary 
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B.  Quaternary,  with  hydrogen,  carbon  and  oxygen. 
a a . Oxides.  Animal  fubftances. 
b b . Acids.  Animal  acids. 

125.  Atmofpheric  air  confifts  of  22  parts  of  oxygen  gas*  and  o£ 
78  of  azotic  gas  by  bulk,  or  25  .and  75  by  tveight ; it  is  tranfpa- 
rent,  comprellible,  and  permanently  elaitic  \ its  fpecific  grayity 
is  0.00123  ; it  is  inodorous  and  inlipid,  refpirable,  and  capable  of 
fupporting  inflammation  j its  component  parts  feem  to  be  chemi- 
cally combined.  The  atmofphere,  befides  the  air  now  defcribed, 
alfo  contains  other  gafes,  water  in  folution,  &c. 

126.  Nitrous  oxide  gas  is  compofed  of  37  of  oxygen,  and  63  of 
nitrogen.  It  does  not  change  vegetable  colours ; its  fpecific  gra- 
vity is  0.00197 ; it  fuffers  no  diminution  when  mixed  with  oxy- 
gen gas.  Water  abforbs  about  half  its  weight  of  it,  at  a mean 
temperature.  It  does  not  combine  dire&ly  with  alkalies  ; it  fup- 
ports  combuftion-,  and  its  refpiration,  when  perfe&ly  pure,  or 
mixed  with  atmofpheric  air,  produces  the  highefl  excitement  the 
animal  frame  feems  capable  of  undergoing. 

127.  Nitric  oxide  gas  (nitrous  gas)  confifts,  according  to  Davy, 
of  44  azote  and  56  hycfro^ej^  It  does  not  change  vegetable  co- 
lours. Its  fpecific  gravity  is  0,001343.  When  mixed  with  about 
two-fifths  of  oxygen  gas,  they  condenfe  into  red  fumes,  (nitrous 
acid),  which  are  entirely  abforbed  by  water.  The  quantity  of 
oxygen  gas  that  any  air  contains  is  fometimes  eftimated  by  the 
diminution  of  volume  fuftained  after  a fufficient  quantity  of  ni- 
trous gas  has  been  mixed  with  it.  Water  abforbs  0.118  of  its  bulk 
of  this  gas.  It  is  not  inflammable  ; and  only  in  very  few  inftan- 
ces  fupports  combuftion.  It  is  noxious  to  vegetation,  and  its  re- 
fpiration is  fatal  to  animals. 

128.  Nitrogen  admits  of  higher  degrees  of  oxygenizement,  form-* 
ing  nitrous  and  nitric  acids. 

129.  Hydrogen  gas  is  often  found  collected  in  mines  and  ca- 
verns, and  perhaps  conftitutes  the  upper  ftrata  of  the  atmofphere. 
It  is  permanently  elaftic  and  compreffible.  Its  fpecific  gravity 
is  0.000094,  being  the  lighted:  body  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed. It  is  highly  inflammable,  and  burns  in  contact  with  oxygen 
gas  or  atmofpheric  air,  and  detonates  on  the  application  of  a 
burning  body  when  mixed  with  them.  It  extinguimes  flame,  and 
is  deleterious  to  animal  life.  It  diflblves  fulphur,  phofphorus  and 
carbon,  forming  with  them  peculiar  fetid  gafes. 


Primary  Compounds  of  Hydrogen. 


A.  Binary, 

a . With  oxygen  ; water. 
bo  With  nitrogen  \ ammonia » 


E 


J 
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c.  With  fulphur ; fulphuretted  hydrogen. 

d.  With  phofphorus  i phofphuretted  hydrogen. 

B.  Ternary,  » 

a , With  carbon  and  oxygen: 

1.  Oxides  *,  hydro-carbonates,  vegetable  fubftances, 

2.  Acids  ; vegetable  acids. 

C.  Quaternary, 

With  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  : 

1.  Animal  oxides. 

2.  acids. 

130.  Hydrogen,  combined  with  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of 
14.42,  to  85,38,  forms  under.  Water  is  tranfparent,  colourlefs, 
inodorous,  and  infipid.  .At  32°  it  exills  in  a folid  form,  and  is 
cryilallized.  At  21 2°  it  expands  to  2000  times  its  bulk,  and  is 
converted  into  a very  elaflic  vapour.  It  abforbs  fmall  quantities 
of  the  fimple  gafes,  efpecially  oxygen.  It  diflblves  feveral  of  the 
falifiable  bafes,  and  in  fome  degree  all  faline  bodies,  and  is  eflfen- 
tial  to  their  cryftallization.  It  is  compofed  and  decompofed  in 
many  inftances,  and  its  chemical  agency  is  almofl  univerfal.  It 
is  the  only  binary  combination  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen. 

131.  Ammonia  (hydroguret  of  nitrogen)  confifts  of  four  parts 
of  nitrogen,  with  one  of  hydrogen.  It  exifls  in  its  pureft  form 
combined  with  caloric  as  a gas,  which  is  perfe£tly  tranfparent  and 
colourlefs,  elaflic  and  compreflible  ; fpfecific  gravity  0.COC732  ; 
has  a urinous  and  acrid  odour,  irritating  the  noftrils  and  eyes,  and 
an  acrid  and  cauftic  take  *,  does  not  diffolve  animal  fubflances  ; is 
irrefpirable  ; extingitifhes  flame  ; colours  vegetable  blues  green  ; 
and  is 'decompofed  by  being  tranfmitted  through  a red-hot  tube,  and 
by  the  elebtric  fpark,  into  its  conftituent  gafes  ; and  by  oxygen 
and  atmofpheric  air  at  a red  heat,  and  by  oxy-muriatic  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  water  and  nitrogen  gas.  It  is  abforbed  without 
change  by  porous  bodies  ♦,  it  diffolves  fulphur  and  phofphorus  ; 
and  combines  readily  with  water  in  all  its  Hates.  Water  is  fatu- 
rated  by  one-third  of  its  weight  of  gafeous  ammonia,  and  is  there-  v 
by  increafed  in  bulk,  and  acquires  the  fpecific  gravity  of  0.905. 
Ammonia  combines  with  all  the  acids,  forming  neutral  falts.  It 

is  formed  during  the  putrefa&ive  fermentation  ; and  it  is  common- 
ly clafled  with  the  alkalies. 

132.  Carbon , in  a Hate  of  perfect  purity,  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  diamond.  It  poflfefles  the  highelt  degree  of  luftre,  tranf- 
parency,  andhardnefs.  It  is  cryftallized,  and  generally  colourlefs. 

Its  fpeciiic  gravity  is  from  3.44  to  3.55*  It  is  infoluble  in  water, 
and  can  neither  be  melted  nor  vaporized  by  caloric.  It  is  not 
acted  upon  by  any  chemical  agent,  except  oxygen  at  very  high 
temperatures.  When  expofed  in  oxygen  gas  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  concentrated  by  a very  powerful  lens,  its  furface  becomes 

fenfibly 
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fenfibly  blackened  ; it  is  ignited,  and  at  laft  confirmed.  The  re- 
fult  of  this  combuflion  is  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 100  parts  of  which 
confift  of  17.88  of  carbon,  and  82.12  of  oxygen.  It  combines  with 
iron,  forming  fleel.  It  is  a conftituent  of  almofl  all  animal  and  ve- 
getable fubftances  ; and  an  oxide  of  carbon  is  obtained  from  them 
by  expofing  them  to  heat  in  clofed  veffels. 

Primary  Compounds  of  Carbon. 


1 


A.  Binary,, 

a a.  With  Oxygen  : 

1.  Incombuftible  coal ; plumbago 

2.  Charcoal  (carbonous  oxide) 

3.  Gafeous  oxide  of  carbon-  (carbonic  oxide  gas) 3 

4.  Carbonic  acid. 
b b.  With  metals  *,  carburets. 

B.  Ternary, 

a a.  With  oxygen  and  hydrogen  : 

1.  Oxides. 

a.  Hydro-carbonates,  gafeous. 

b.  Alcohol, 

c.  Ether, 

d.  Fixed  oil  and  fats, 
f.  Wax, 


oxides. 


f Adipocire, 

g . Volatile  oils, 

h . Refins, 

u Camphor, 
b.  Starch, 

, 1 Sugar. 
ot.  Jelly, 
n.  Tannin. 

2.  Acids. 

a.  Acetous. 

b.  Acetic. 

c.  Oxalic. 

d.  Tartar eous. 

e.  Citric. 

f.  Malic. 

g.  La&ic. 

h.  Gallic. 

i.  Mucous. 
k.  Benzoic. 

L Succinic. 

m.  Camphoric, 

n.  Suberic. 


fluid  or  fuiible  with- 
out decompofxtion. 


folid,  and  infufible 
without  decompo- 
fition. 


Bi 


.accic? 
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' - o.  Laccic. 

р . Sebacic. 

€,  Quaternary, 

With  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon, 
i.  Oxides. 
ci.  Gum. 
if.  Gum-refim 

с.  Extracts 
do  Lignin. 

Co  Suber. 

f.  Caoutchouc, 

g.  Gelatin. 

h.  Albumen., 

i.  Fibrin. 
k.  Urea., 

Acids. 

a.  Pruffic, 

b.  Zoonic, 

c.  Uric. 
f.  Amnic. 

133.  Plumbago  and  incombujlible  con/contain  carboh  hr  the  fir  ft  de- 
gree of  oxygenizement.  The  mold  remarkable  known  property  off 
this  oxide,  is  the  very  high  temperature  neceffary  for  its  com* 
bullion. 

134.  Common  charcoal  of  wood  (carbonous  oxide)  is  carbon  in- 
die fecond  degree  of  oxygenizement,  conlifting  of  6 3.86  of  carbon, 
and  36.14  of  oxygen.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form:  of  folid  maffes'of 
a black  colour.  It  has  neither  fmell  nor  talte.  It  is  brittle  and 
never  cryltallized.  It  abforbs  light  Itrongly,  is  perfectly  refrac- 
tory in  the  fire,  infoluble  in  water,  and  a bad  conductor  of  caloric, 
but  an  excellent  one  of  electricity.  At  a red  heat,  it  burns  rapid- 
ly in  oxygen  gas,  28  of  charcoal  and  62  of  oxygen  forming  ico  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  It  alfo  burns  in  atmofpherie  air,  but  lefs  vi- 
vidly. 

135.  Gafeous  oxide  of  carbon  (carbonic  oxide  gas)  is  carbon  in 
its  third  degree  of  oxygenizement.  It  is  inviiible  and  elaltic  ; 
fpecific  gravity  d.ooi  167.  It  does,  not  fupport  combultion  or  re- 
fpiration.  With  oxygen  gas- it  burns  with  a lambent  blue  flame, 
and  is  converted  entirely  into  carbonic  acid!  without  producing 
any  moillure.  It  has  no  affinity  for  lime.  It  confills  of  25.99; 
carbon,  and  74.11  oxygen;  or  40.41  charcoal,  and  59.59  oxygen. 

136.  Sulphur  is  a cryltallizable  folid;  of  a yellow  colour;  lit- 
tie  fenfible  talte  ; particular  fmell ; fpccific  gravity  1.9907  ; brit- 
tle; eledtric;  fufible  at  185°;  converted  into  vapour  at  170°  ; 
burning  with  a pale  blue  flame  at  302 0 ; and  with  a bright  whiter 
flame  at-  5*70°  and  capable  of  combining  with  different  propor- 
tions 
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tions  of  oxygen.  It  is  found  pure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  vdlca^ 
noes,  and  exifts  in  many  minerals,  and  in  animal  fubftances. 

Primary  Compounds  of  Sulphur, 

a.  With  oxygen : 

1.  Oxide  of  fulphur. 

2.  Sulphureous  acid. 

3.  Sulphuric  acid. 

b . With  nitrogen.  Sulphuretted  nitrogen  gas* 

-c.  With  hydrogen.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

d.  With  phofphorus.  Sulphuretted  phofphorus. 

t.  With  falifiable  bafes.  Earthy  and  alkaline  fulphurets* 

f.  With  metals.  Metallic  fulphurets. 

137.  Oxide  of  Sulphur  is  of  a reddifh-brown  colour,  and  ata 
auftere  tafte.  It  is  formed  on  the  furface  of  melted  fulphur. 

138.  Sulphuretted  Nitrogen  Gas  is  only  known  to  have  a fetid 
odour. 

139.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  G/o  conftfts  of  71  fulphur,  and  29 
hydrogen  ; fpeciftc  gravity  0.000x35.  It  has  the  odour  of  rotten 
eggs;  is  not  refpirable ; burns  with  * oxygen  gas  without  explo- 
ding, and  fulphur  is  depofited ; is  readily  abforbed  by  water,  which 
is  the  mode  in  which  fulphur  exifts  in  mineral  waters  ; reddens 
vegetable  blues  ; and  in  its  affinities,  and  the  cryftallizability  of  its 
compounds,  it  refembles  the  acids. 

140.  Hydrcguretted  Sulphur  is  fulphuretted  hydrogen  combi- 
ned with  an  additional  dofe  of  fulphur.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
a yellow  oil. 

141.  Sulphur ets  are  folid  opaque  bodies,  of  considerable  fpech 
4ic  gravity,  decompolible  by  heat,  water,  and  the  acids. 

a . The  alkaline  and  earthy  fulphurets  have  a red  or  bfowh- 
iih-red  colour,  and  by  folution  in  water  are  immediately 
converted  into  hydroguretted  fulphurets. 

1.  .The ; metallic  fulphurets  have  neither  tafte  nor  fmell,  are 
ofteA  poftefted  of  metallic  brilliancy7,  and  are  condu&ors  of 
cle£lricity. 

142.  Phofphorus  is  a femhtranfparent  folid,  ftightly  brilliant, 
and  of  a waxy  conuftence ; fpecific  gravity  2.03-82  ; tafte  in  fome 
degree  acrid  and  difagreeable  ; fmell  alliaceous,  it  is  brittle  un- 
der 32 0 ; its  fradture  is  vitreous,  brilliant,  and  fometimes  lamel- 
lated ; above  32°  it  foftens  a little,  becomes  du61ile  about  90 
melts  at  105  °,  becoming  tranfparent  like  a white  oil  , at  180°  be- 
gins to  be  vaporized,  and  at  534°  boils.  It  is  cryftallizable  into 
prifmatic  needles  or  long  odtohedrons.  It  exifts  in  many  mine* 

and  is  obtained  from  bones  and  other  animal  lubftances. 

3 3 Primary 
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Primary  Compounds  of  Phosphorus. 

ci.  With  oxygen : 

1.  Oxide  of  phofphorus. 

2.  Phofphorous  acid. 

3.  Ffrofphoric  acid. 

h.  With  nitrogen.  Phofphuretted  nitrogen  gas, 

c.  With  hydrogen.  Phofphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

d . With  fulphur,  Phofphuret  of  fulphur. 

e . With  metals.  Metallic  phofphurets. 

f.  With  faliiiable  bafes.  Alkaline  and  earthy  phofphurets. 

143.  In  its  folid  date,  phofphorus  is  not  a£ted  upon  by  pure 
oxygen  gas,  but  when  melted,  burns  in  it  with  a dazzling  fplen- 
jdour,  abforbing  about  half  its  weight  of  oxygen,  and  forming  phof- 
phoric  acid.  In  atmolpheric  air,  below  120°,  it  undergoes  a flow 
combudion,  emitting  light  in  the  dark,  but  without  the  produc- 
tion of  fenlible  heat ; abforbing  a portion  of  oxygen,  and  forming 
phofphorous  acid;  above  120°  it  burns  rapidly,  but  lefs  brilliant- 
ly than  in  oxygen  gas,  forming  phofphoric  acid.  It  is  therefore 
always  kept  immerfed  in  boiled  water ; but  even  there  its  furface 
is  oxidized,  becoming  white  and  opaque. 

144.  Hydroguretted  phofphorus  poflfeflfes  a peculiar  odour,  and 
the  property  of  becoming  luminous  when  mixed  with  oxygen  gas. 
It  may  be  combined  with  a much  larger  proportion  of  phofphorus, 
acquiring  then  a fetid  alliaceous  odour,  a confiderable  increafe  of 
fpecilic  gravity,  and  the  property  of  burning  by  the  limple  con- 
tact of  oxygen,  or  of  the  atmofphere,  with  a very  brilliant  white 
flame. 

145.  Sulphuretted  phofphorus , and  phofphuretted  fulphur,  are 
of  a yellowifh  colour,  more  fuflble  than  either  of  the  components, 
and  exceedingly  inflammable. 

146.  Nitrogen  gas  diffolves  phofphorus,  forming  a fetid  gas, 
which  inflames  at  a low  temperature. 

147.  Phofphuret  of  lime  is  infoluble  in  water ; but  when  thrown 
into  it,  decomppfes  it,  and  produces  phofphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
whofe  bubbles  catch  fire  when  they  burfl  on  the  furface  of  the 
water.  Phofphuret  oF barytes  is  a brown  mafs  ; of  a metallic  ap- 
pearance ; very  fufible  ; luminous  in  the  dark;  decompofed  by 
expofure  to  air;  emitting  an  alliaceous  fmell  when  moiftened; 
and  decompofed  by  water,  furnifhing  phofphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  The  phofphuret  of  flrontites  is  very  limilar. 


Metals,  and  Metallic  Oxides. 


148.  Metals  are  cryffalllzable ; their  form  depends  on  there- 
ular  tetrahedron  or  cube  ; their  furface  is  fpecular ; they  are  per- 
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fedtly  opaque ; their  colour  is  various  ; their  luflre  peculiar  and 
fhining,  or  fplendent ; their  hardnefs  various,  but  at  lead  conli- 
derable ; many  of  them  are  brittle,  others  pofiefs  malleability  and 
du&ility  in  a furprifing  degree,  a.nd  fome  are  fcifiile,  flexile,  or 
elaftic  ; their  fra&ure  in  general  is  hackly ;.  therfTexture  compact, 
fibrous  or  foliated  ; many  of  them  are  remarkably  fonorous  ; their 
fpecific  gravity  is  great;  they  pofiefs  no  fmell  or  tafte,  unlefs 
when  heated  or  rubbed  ; they  are  the  bell  conductors  of  caloric 
and  cleCtricity ; are  powerful  agents  in  producing  the  galvanic 
phenomena,  and  a few  of  them  are  the  only  fubltances  which  ex- 
hibit the  phenomena  of  magnetifm.  By  the  aCtion  of  caloric  they 
are  melted,,  but  with  different  degrees  of  facility,  and  fome  of 
them  may  be  vaporized.  Except  iron  and  platinum,  they  melt  fud- 
denly,  without  undergoing  any  intermediate  ftate  of  foftnefs  ; and 
when  melted,  their  furface  is  convex  and  globular.  They  are  in- 
foluble  in  water,  but  fome  of  them  decompofe  it,  and  are  oxidi- 
zed by  it. 

Primary  Compounds  of  the  Metals. 

a.  With  oxygen  : 

1.  Metallic  oxides. 

2.  Acids  of  arfenic,  tungften,  molybdenum,  ehreme,  and 
columbium. 

b.  With  hydrogen.  Hydrogurets. 

c.  With  carbon.  Carburets.  , 

d . With  phofphorus.  Phpfphurets. 

e.  With  iulphur.  Sulphurets. 

f.  With  each  other.  Alloys  and  amalgams. 

149.  They  are  oxidized  wi$h  different  degrees  of  facility,  fome 
by  mere  expofure  to  air,  and  others  feem  almofi  to  refill  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  and  air.  Their  oxidizability  is  always  increafed  by 
increafe  of  temperature.  Their  oxides'  are  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, laminae,  or  friable  fragments  ; fometimes  cryllalline  ; of  va- 
rious colours,  determinate  "with  regard  to  each  metal ; pofiefs  great- 
er abfolute  weight  ; are  refraClory,  or  fufible  into  glafs ; infipid,  or 
acrid,  and  flyptic  ; in  general  infoluble  in  water ; and  combine 
either  with  acids  and  alkalies,  or  only  with  acid?.  Some  of  thofe 
are  difoxygenized  by  light  alone,  others  by  caloric,  and  others  re- 
quire hydrogen,  carbon,  &icl 

I5°*  Hydrogen  gas  is  capable  of  holding  arfenic,  zinc,  and  iron 
in  folution. 

1 5 1.  Carbon  unites  only  with  iron. 

152.  The  metallic  phofphurets  are  fufible,  brilliant,  brittle, 
granulated,  lamellated,  icarcely  combufiible,  and  permanent. 

1 5 3 * The  fulphurets  are  brittle  ; eryflallizable  in  large  brilliant 
and  metallic  laminae,  more  eafily  fufible  than  the  refra&ory  me- 

B 4 tals, 
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tals,  but  lefs  eafily  than  the  very  fufible  metals  ; decompofable  by 
heat,  humidity,  and  the  acids.  / 

154.  The  mixtures  of  the  metals  with  each  other  are  termed 
alloys  : thofe  in  which  mercury  is  contained  are  amalgams.  They 
acquire  by  mixture  new  properties,  and  are  in  general  more  fufi- 
ble than  their  components.  The  reguline  metals  are  not  foluble 
in  the  acids  ; but  when  aCted  upon  by  them,  are  firft  oxidized,  and 
then  diffolved.  The  metallic  oxides,  by  fulion,  colour  glaffes 
and  enamels. 

Oxidizable  Metals. 

155.  Gold  is  of  a brilliant,  yellow  colour,  inlipid,  inodorous; 
fpecific  gravity  between  19.258  and  19.300  ; foft  and  flexible  ; lit- 
tle elafticity  or  fonoroufnefs  ; fo  duCtile,  that  its  furface  may  be 
extended  more  than  650.000  times  ; of  very  great  tenacity  ; eafily 
hammer-hardened ; a good  conductor  of  caloric,  eleCtricity,  and 
galvanifm;  fuiing  at  320  of  Wedgewood;  brittle  when  cooled  too 
quickly  ; cryftallizing  in  oCtohedrons ; unalterable  in  the  air;  con- 
verted, by  a long  and  violent  heat,  into  a vitrified,  violet  oxide  ; 
oxidized  and  difperfed  by  eleCtricity  ; foluble  in  alkaline  fulphu- 
xets  ; rendered  brittle  by  phofpliorus,  arfenic,  bifmuth,  tin,  apd 
antimony  ; lefs  brittle  by  lead ; foluble  in  mercury  ; hardened  by 
zinc,  copper,  iron,  fteel,  and  filver ; oxidizable,  of  a purple  co- 
lour, and  (lightly  foluble,  in  nitrous  acid ; very  oxidizable,  of  a 
fawn  or  yellow  colour  by  the  nitro-  or  oxy-muriatic  acids.  Its 
oxide  is  eafily  reduced  by  light  and  heat;  colours  glaffes  purple 
or  topaze-yellow,  and  forms  a fulminating  compound  with  am- 
monia. 

156.  Platinum . Gf  a grey,  white  colour,  almoft  black  when 
polifhed,  infipid,  inodorous;  fpecific  gravity  30.850  to  21.061; 
fofter  only  than  iron,  and  lefs  duCtile  only  than  gold ; moil  diffi- 
cult of  fufion,  above  160°  of  Wedgewood;  a good  conductor  of 
electricity  and  galvanifm  ; unalterable  by  air  and  heat ; convert- 
ed into  a grey  powder,  its  firft  degree  of  oxidization,  by  electri- 
city ; unites  with  phofphorus  ; forms  alloys  with  arfenic,  bifmuth, 
antimony,  mercury,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  cad-iron,  copper,  filver,  arid 
gold.  It  is  oxidized  and  diffolved  by  the  oxy-muriatic  acid,  and 
more  readily  by  the  nitro-miiriatic.  Oxide  grey. 

157.  Silver.  Very  brilliant,  white,  infipid,  inodorous  ; fpecific 
gravity  10.474  to  11.091 ; hardnefs  between  iron  and  gold ; elafti- 
city b^tw^een  gold  and  copper ; ftrong  acute  found ; confiderable 
dudility  and  tenacity  ; hardening  much  under  the  hammer ; a good 
conductor  of  eleCtricity,  caloric,  and  galvanifm  ; fufible  at  28° 
Wedgewood,  cryftallizable  by  cooling ; unalterable  in  the  air; 
changed  into  a greenifh  oxide  by  long  and  violent  heat,  burning 
with  a greenifh  flame,  and  inftantly  by  the  eleCtric  fhock.  Its 
phofphuret  is  granulated,  brittle  and  fufible ; its  fulphuret  grey, 

black* 
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black,  lamellated,  or  ftriated  and  fufible  ; it  unites  but  flightly  with 
the  acidifiable  metals  and  iron  ; is  hardened  by  gold,  bifmuth,  an- 
timony, tin,  lead,  and  copper,  and  amalgamates  with  mercury.  It 
is  oxidized,  and  diffolved  by  the  fulphuric,  fulphurous,  nitric,  and 
oxy-muriatic  acids.  Its  oxide  is  greenilh  ; reducible  by  light  and 
heat,  hydrogen,  and  the  other  metals  •,  colours  fome  glaffes  of  an 
olive  green,  and  is  very  foluble  in  ammonia, 

158.  Copper.  Bright  red;  difagreeable  tafte  and  fmell  when 
rubbed  or  heated ; du&ile  ; of  great  tenacity  •,  fonorous ; fufible 
at  270  Wedgewood;  granulated  texture,  and  fubjedt  to  blifters  ; 
a good  conductor  of  caloric,  eledlricity,  and  galvanifm  *,  becomes 
brown,  and  at  laft  green,  in  the  air;  when  heated,  turns  blue,  yel- 
low, violet,  deep  brown;  whenffgnited  and  plunged  into  watery 
forms  brown,  brittle  fcales  of  oxide.  Its  phofphuret  is  brilliant, 
brittle,  hard,  and  fufible ; its  fulphuret  brown,  fufible,  and  very 
phofphoric  ; its  alloy  with  arfenic  is  white,  with  bifmuth  reddilh, 
with  antimony  violet,  mercury  deep  red,  with  zinc  forms  brafs,  and 
with  tin  is  orange;  it  is  oxidized  and  diffolved  by  the  fulphuric, 
nitric,  and  muriatic  acids  ; its  oxide  is  brown,  brittle,  and  foluble 
in  ammonia,  producing  a beautiful  blue. 

159.  Iron  is  of  a biuifli  grey  colour;  texture  either  fine  grain- 
ed, fibrous  .or  denfe  plates  ; fapid  and  odorous ; fpecific  gravi- 
ty 7.600;  the  hardeft,  and  moft  elaftic  and  moft  tenacious  metal; 
very  ductile;  fufing  at  130°  Wedgewood,  fufion  at  firft  clammy, 
afterwards  very  fluid ; igniting  by  ffrong  petcuflion,  and  inflaming 
by  the  collifion  of  flint ; magnetic.  It  is  oxidized  flowly  in  the 
air,  efpecially  when  moift  ; when  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  is 
changed  to  a black  oxide,  containing  20  to  27  of  oxygen;  fufible, 
hard,  brittle,  lamellated,  ftill  attracted  by  the  magnet;  afterwards 
into  a brown,  red,  fine  pulverulent  oxide,  not  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  containing  0.40  to  49  of  oxygen.  It  burns  with  fplendour 
and  deflagration  in  oxygeii  gas,  and  is  converted  into  a fufed, 
black  oxide  ; it  decompofes  water  flowly,  and  when  ignited,  very 
rapidly.  In  fome  inltances  it  is  diffolved  in  hydrogen  gas.  Car- 
bon united  to  iron,  converts  it  into  Heel. 

160.  Steel  is  of  a grey  colour,  brilliant  and  granular  in  its 
fradfcure ; fpecific  gravity  7.795  ; harder  than  any  of  the  metals, 
and  more  elaftic,  dudtile,  malleable,  and  fufible  at  a lower  tem- 
perature than  pure  iron.  Its  charadteriftic  property  is,  {hat  af- 
ter being  heated,  it  fuddenly  plunged  into  cold  water,  it  becomes 
harder,  more  elaftic,  lefs  pliable  and  brittle  ; but  by  being  again 
heated  and  cooled  flowly,  it  acquires  its  former  foftnefs,  pliability 
and  ductility.  Steel  contains  only  fome  hundred  parts  of  carbon, 
and  is  "known  chemically,  by  letting  a drop  of  acid  fall  upon  it, 
which  produces  a grey  or  black  fpot. 


16 1.  Plumbago 
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161.  Plumbago  confifts  of  about  o.i  of  iron,  combined  with  car- 
bon in  its  firfl:  degree  of  oxidizement.  The  phofphuret  of  iron  is 
white,  granulated,  brittle,  permanent  in  the  air.  Its  fulphuret  is 
yellow,  hard,  brittle,  and  very  fulible,  oxidizing  {lowly  in  a hu- 
mid atmofphere.  Iron  forms  alloys  with  arfenic,  cobalt,  mfanga- 
nefe,  bifmuth,  antimony,  zinc,  and  tin.  Iron  is  oxidized  and  dif- 
folved  by  almoil  all  the  acids  ; oxides,  black,  brown,  red.  It 
gives  glalTes  a brown,  imoky,  deep  green,  or  black  colour. 

162.  Lead  is  of  a grey,  blue,  livid  colour,  break  grey,  difagree- 
able  tafte  and  odour ; fpecific  gravity  11.352  ; foft ; very  lami- 
nable  ; hardens  little  under  the  hammer  ; very  flexible  ; {lightly  te- 
nacious; fufible  at  5940  Fahrenheit ; volatile  at  a red  heat;  tarnifhed 
in  the  air  ; {lightly  oxidized  by  air  and  water  ; by  heat  and  air  it 
forms  a grey,  then  a yellow,  and,  laftly,  a red  oxide,  which  is  vi- 
trifiable.  Its  phofphuret  and  fulphuret  are  brittle  ; it  forms  al- 
loys with  arfenic,  bifmuth,  antimony,  mercury,  zinc,  and  tin  ; 
it  is  oxidized  by,  and  combines  with,  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  mu- 
riatic, phofphoric,  and  other  acids.  Its  oxides  impart  to  glafs  a 
uniform  denfity,  and  flrong  refracting  power. 

1 63*  jfz/z  is  pure,  brilliant,  white,  fapid,  and  odorous;  fpeci- 
ilc  gravity  7.291  to  7.500,  foft,  flexible,  and  emitting  a crackling 
noife  when  bent  ; fufing  at  410°  Fahrenheit ; oxidizes  {lowly,  in 
the*  air  ; is  converted,  when  fufed,  into  a grey  oxide  ; when  red  hot 
it  burns  vividly.  Its  fulphuret  and  phofphuret  are  lamellated  and 
brittle ; it  forms  alloys  with  arfenic,  bifmuth,  antimony,  mercu- 
ry, and  zinc  ; it  is  oxidized  by  many  acids,  and  combines  with  the 
nuiriatic,  fluoric,  boracic,  and  carbonic  acids.  Its  oxide  is  grey 
or  -white,  unites  readily  with  fulphur,  and  renders  glafles  opaque. 

164.  Zinc  is  bluifh-white,  lamellated,  fapid, ^ and  odorous  ; fpeci- 
fic gravity  7.190  ; laminable,  foft,  clogging  the'  file ; fulible  at  70c0; 
vaporizable  ; a powerful  agent  in  the  phenomena  of  galvanifm  ; oxi- 
dized by  fuflon ; at  a red  heat  it  catches  fire,  and  emits  white  films 
of  oxide,  which  contain  about  0.33  oxygen  ; it  is  fpluble  in  hy- 
drogen ; it  combines  with  phofphorus,  fulphur,  arfenic,  antimony, 
and  mercury ; it  eafily  decompofes  water ; it  is  oxidized  and  dii- 
folved  by  aimofl:  all  the  acids.  Oxide,  white  filing. 

165.  Mercury.  Very  bright  white  ; fpecific  gravity  3.563  ; 
freezing  at  — 39;  boiling  at  248°  ; partly  du&ile  and  malleable  ; 
oxidizable  by  trituration  in  the  air,  and  in  a farther  degree  by  the 
a&ion  of  the  air  and  heat  ; does  not  decompofe  water  ; forms 
amalgams  with  many  metals  ; it  is  oxidized  and  diflolved  by  the 
fulphuric,  nitric,  and  oxy-muriatic  acids.  Oxides,  black,  yellow, 
yed; 

1 66.  Tellurium.  White,  lead-grey,  very  bright;  harfii  and  brit- 
tle; lamellated;  cryftallizable ; fpecific  gravity  6.115  ; very  fu- 
Able  and  volatile ; burns  with  a blue  and  greeniih  flame,  and  a 

white 
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white  fmoke,  having  the  odour  of  radiffi  ; oxide  very  fufible 
into  a ftraw-coloured  radiated  glafs  ; foluble  in  fulphuric,  nitric, 
and  nitro-muriatic  acids  ; unites  with  fulphur.  Oxides,  black, 
white.  . % 

167.  Antimony.  White,  very  brilliant,  lamellated  *,  fpeciflc  gra- 
vity 6.702;  moderately  hard  ; pulvenzable ; fulible  at  609°  ; vo- 
latile when  highly  ignited  ; fenlible  tafte  and  fmell ; unalterable 
in  cold  air ; oxidizable  by  air  and  heat ; oxide  fulible  into  a yel- 
low brown  glafs ; decompofes  watey  when  ignited ; oxidized  by 
the  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids  ; combines  with  phofpho- 
rus and  fulphur.  Oxides,'  black,  brown,  orange,  yellow,  white  ; 
and  colour  glafs  yellow  or  hyacinthine. 

168.  Bijmutb.  White,  fiightly  yellow,  in  large  fpicular  plates  ; 
pulverizable  ; fpecific  gravity  9.822  ; moderately  hard  ; ienfible 
odour  and  tafle  ; very  fulible  and  volatile  at  a high  temperature  *, 
oxidizable  by  heat  and  air ; oxide  verifiable  into  a grecnifh  yel-  * 
low  glafs  ; oxidizable  by  boiling  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic 
acids  ; unites  with  fulphur.  Oxides  grey,  yellow,  dirty  green,  and 
colour  glafs.  of  a greemih  yellow. 

169.  ManganeJ'e.  Small  whitilh  grey  globules  ; fpecilic  gravi- 
ty 6.850  ; very  hard  and  very  brittle ; very  difficult  of  fulion; 
v try  oxidizable  by  expofure  to  air ; decompofes  water  If  1 ongly ; 
is  oxidized  by  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic  acids  ; combines  with 

^ many  metals.  Oxides  white,  red,  brown,  and  black  ; colour  brown, 
violet,  or  red  ; difcolour  glafs  coloured  by  iron. 

170.  Nickel.  Yellow  or  re ddifli- white,  granulated;  fpecific 
gravity  nearly  9. ; very  difficult  of  fufion,  and  of  oxidization  in 
the  air ; oxidizable  by  moll  of  the  acids,  which  it  colours  of  a 
brilliant  green  ; combines  with  phofphorus,  fulphur,  and  the  me- 
tals. Oxide  light  clear  green,  colouring  glafs  brown,  orange,  red. 

17 1.  Cobalt . Reddifh-grey,  fine-grained,  pulverizable  ; fpecific 
gravity  between  7.700  and  7.800;  very  difficult  of  fulion;  oxidi- 
zable before  fufion  ; unalterable  by  water ; attacked  by  all  the 
acids  ; combines  with  phofphorus  and  fulphur ; its  alloys  are  gra- 
nulated, rigid,  and  brittle.  Oxide  deep  blue  or  black,  and  colours 
glaffes  of  a fine  blue. 

172.  Uranium , An  incoherent  mafs  of  fmall  agglutinated  glo- 
bules, of  a deep  grey  and  pale  brown ; fpecific  gravity  6.440; 
very  hard ; very  difficult  of  fufion,  even  by  long  conti- 
nued heat ; is  attacked  by  feveral  of  the  acids  ; combines  with 
phofphorus.  Oxide  foluble  in  the  alkalies,  sind  very  foluble  in 
their  carbonates.  Oxide  yellow,  colouring  glafs  of  a greeniffi  yel- 
low, emerald  green,  or  Various  brown. 

I73»  titanium.  Agglutinated,  hard,  friable  mafles,  cryflalli- 
zed,  internally  of  a brilliant  red  ; infufible  ; unalterable  by  wa- 
ter ; oxidizable  by  boiling  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids. 
Oxides,  blue,  deep  red,  white. 
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Acidifiable  Metals* 

174.  Chromtm . Agglutinated  mafles  of  a whitiffi  grey  colour  5 
^ery  hard,  very  brittle,  and  very  infufible  ; appears  to  oe  difficult 
Co  oxidize  and  eafy  to  difoxidize -,  does  not  appear  to  decompofe 
'water*,  not  attacked  by  the  fulphuric  or  muriatic  acids;  changed 
into  a green  oxide,  and  afterwards  into  a red  acid,  by  the  niti  ic 
acid  diftilled  from  it.  Oxide  of  a beautiful  emerald  green  ; acid 
a red  or  orange  yellow  powder. 

175.  Molybdenum . In  black  powder,  or  agglutinated,  blackiffi, 
friable  mafles,  having  little  metallic  brilliance  *,  fpecific  gravity 
6 ; by  a llrong  heat  changes  into  a white  brilliant  oxide  in 
needles,  and  very  acidifiable ; oxidizable  by  boiling  fulphuric 
acid,  and  acidifiable  by  the  nitric  acid.  It  forms  a fulphuret , and 
its  alloys  are  granulated  and  friable  *,  acid  white,  pulverulent, 
flyptic,  fpecific  gravity  8.400. 

176.  tungsten.  Small  {lightly  adherent  globules  of  a {late- 
grey -/fpecific  gravity  17.5  ; very  infufible  ; oxidizable  in  the  air 
hy  heat,  and  afterwards  acidifiable.  Oxide  yellow,  pulverulent, 
colouring  glafs  of  a blue  or  brown  colour  ; acid  a white  harfti 
powder  , fpecific  gravity  3.600. 

177.  Arjenic  Grey  plates  of  a lively  brightnefs  ; friable;  fpe- 
cific gravity  between  8.310  and  5.7O3  ; vaporizable  at  540°  ; emit- 
ting a fmell  like  garlic ; cryftallizable  ; oxidizable  in  the  cold 
air ; inflammable  at  a red  heat,  and  fublimed  in  the  form  of  the 
-white  oxide  or  acid ; farther  oxidizable  by  the  nitric  and  nitrous, 
acids  *,  combines  with  phofphorus,  fulphut,  and  many  of  the  me- 
tals *,  foluble  in  hydrogen  gas.  A rfenious  acid;  white,  cauftic, 
fublimable  in  white  tetrahedrons,  tranfparent,  vitreous ; fpecific 
gravity  between  4 and  .5.  Arfenic  acid,  white,  tranfparent,  cau- 
ftic ; fpecific  gravity  3.391  ; fufible  ; not  cryftallizable. 

178.  Columbium  has  hitherto  been  examined  only  in  the  ftate  of 
columbic  acid,  which  is  a white  powder  infoluble  in  water. 

Acids  with  Simple  Bases,  and  their  Compounds. 

179.  The  Ample  fub-ftances,  in  their  extreme  ftates  of  oxygenize- 
rnent,  conftitute  a ftrongly  marked  clafs  of  bodies  termed  Acids, 
which  are  diftinguiffied  by  the  following  properties  : 

a . Their  tafte  is  four  ) 

b.  They  change  vegetable  blues  to  red ; 

c.  They  combine  with  water  in  almoft  any  proportion,  without 
fuflfering  any  change  in  their  properties,  except  what  depen4 
on  dilution. 
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d.  They  unite  with  alkalies,  earths,  metallic  oxides  •,  forming 
compounds  with  them,  pofleffed  of  new  properties,  and  com- 
monly known  by  the  names  of  Neutral  and  Metallic  Salts. 

180.  Belides  fome  of  the  metals,  hydrogen  is  the  only  fimple 
iubftance  which  does  not  feem  to  be  capable  of  acidification ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  three  acids,  the'  muriatic,  boracic,  and 
fluoric,  with  whofe  compofition  we  are  ftill  unacquainted. 

*81.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  tranfparent,  colourlefs,  without  fmell, 
irrefpirable,  and  incapable  of  fupporting  inflammation ; its  fpeci- 
fic  gravity  is  0.0018.  Water  abforbs  an  equal  bulk  of  it  at  41  % 
acquiring  a fpecific  gravity  of  1*0015,  and  an  agreeable  acidity 
and  fparkling  appearance,  efpecially  if  heated  to  88°.  It  is  fepa- 
rated  from  water  by  freezing  or  boiling.  It  is  alfo  abforbed  by 
alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  olive  oil..  It  contains  17.88  carbon, 
and  82.12  oxygen,  or  28  charcoal  and  72  oxygen.  Its  compounds 
are  denominated  Carbonates. 

182.  The  carbonates  always  preferve  their  alkaline  properties 
in  fome  flight  degree.  They  are  decompofed  by  all  the  aeids, 
forming  a brifk  efiervefcence,  which  is  colourlefs.  The  carbo- 
nates of  the  metals  very  much  refemble  t^heir  oxides. 

183.  Nitrous  acid  is  of  a brown  or  red  colour,  exceedingly  vola- 
tile  and  emitting  an  intolerable  and  fuflbcating  odour.  By  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  its  colour  is  fucceffively  changed  to  blue,  green,  and 
yellow.  In  the  ftate  of  vapour,  it  is  abforbed  by  water,  oil,  and 
fulphuric  acid.  It  confifts  of  fomewhat  lefs  than  three  parts  of 
oxygen,  and  one  of  nitrogen,  or  rather  of  nitric  acid  and  nitrous 
oxide.  It  forms  Nitrites. 

184.  The  nitrites  are  chara£terized  by  their  emitting  the  nitrous 
acid  in  orange  fumes,  on  the  addition  of  fulphuric  acid. 

185.  Nitric  acid  confifts  of  nitrogen  combined  with  oxygen* 
It  is  liquid,  colourlefs,  and  tranfparent.  It  is  very  corrofive,  and 
tinges  the  fkin  o£  a yellow  colour.  It  has  a ftrong  affinity  for  wa« 
ter,  and  abforbs  it  from  the  atmofphere.  When  moll  concentra- 
ted, its  fpecific  gravity  is  1.5543.  It  produces  heat  when  mixed 
with  water.  It  is  decompofed  by  many  fubftances.  Light  com 
verts  it  in  part  into  nitrous  acid.  When  entirely  deprived  of  wa- 
ter, it  fets  fire  to  oils,  to  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  to  iron  filings* 
when  perfe&iy  dry  ; and  to  zinc,  bifmuth  and  tin,  when  poured 
on  them  in  a ftate  of  fufion.  It  oxygenizes  all  thp  metals,  except 
gold,  platinum,  and  titanium.  It  confifts  of  four  parts,  by  weight* 
©f  oxygen,  and  one  of  nitrogen. 

*86.  The  nitrates , by  the  a&ion  of  fire,  furnifli  impure  oxygen 
gas,  mixed  with  nitrogen,  and  are  reduced  to  their  bales'.  By  the 
a&ion  of  concentrated  fulphuric  acid,  they  emit  a white  vapour, 
and  they  are  capable  of  fupporting  comb uftiom 

C y.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  colourlefs,  incapable  of  maintaining 
combuftion,  and  deleterious  when  retired,  It  has  a ftrong  fufro- 
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eating  odour;  its  fpecific  gravity  is  o. 0046;  or  0.00251.  Water 
at. 5 40  rapidly  abforbs  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  this  gas,  and 
when  faturatedr  acquires  the  fpecific  gravity  of  1.040.  It  is  again 
expelled  from  it  by  heat,  but  not  by  freezing.  It  is  alfo  abforbed 
by  oils  and  ether.  When  water  is  prefent,  it  is  converted  by 
oxygen  gas  into  fulphuric  acid.  It  is  decompofed  by  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  when  aflifted  by  heat.  It 
oxidizes  iron,  zinc,  and  manganefe.  It  confifts  of  85  fulphur,  and 
15  oxygen. 

188.  Th efulphites,  by  the  action  of  heat,  furnifh  fulphur,  and 
become  fulphates.  They  are  alfo  converted  into  fulphates,  with 
effervefcence,  and  exhalation  of  fulphurous  vapours,  by  the  ful- 
phuric, nitric,  muriatic,  and  other  acids,  and  gradually,  by  expo- 
fure  to  the  atmofphere  when  dry,  and  very  quickly  when  diffol- 
ved. 

189.  Sulphuric  acid  is  compofed  of  fulphurous  acid  and  oxygen. 

It  may  be  obtained  in  a cryftallized  or  glacial  form,  but  generally 
exifts  as  a denfe  liquid;  fpecific  gravity  1.85;  flightfy  vifeid  ; 
tranfparent  and  colourlefs;  without  fmell;  of  a ftrong  acid  tafle. 
In  a fufficient  degree  of  cold  it  freezes  ; it  boils  at  572 °.  It  has 
a ftrong  attra&ion  for  water,  abforbing  it  rapidly  from  the  atmo- 
fphere, and  producing  confiderable  heat  when  mixed  with  it.  It 
is  decompofed  by  rooft  inflammable  fubftances:  It  does  not  oxi- 

dize gold,  platinum,  tungften,  or  titanium.  It  decompofes  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  fulphurets,  and  reduces  all  organic  fub- 
ftances  to  charcoal.  In  medicine  it  is  a powerful  refrigerent  and 
antifeptic.  It  contains  56  fulphur,  and  44  oxygen. 

190.  The  fulphates  form  fulphurets,  when  heated  to  rednefs 
with  charcoal,  and  furnifh  copious  precipitates  with  folutions  of 
barytes. 

19 1.  Phofphorous  acid  is  a white  fluid  of  an  oily  appearance. 
It  has  a fetid  odour,  ancj  difagreeable  tafte  ; and  gives  out  a thick 
white  fmoke  and  vivid  flame  when  ftrongly  heated.  It  is  decom- 
pofed by  ignited  charcoal.  The  proportions  of  phofphorus  and 
oxygen  have  not  been  afeertained. 

19?.  The  phofphites  are  fufible , and  when  heated  in  clofe  vefiels 
furnifh  a little  phofphorus,  and  become  phofphates*  "When  heat- 
ed in  the  open  air,  they  emit  a phofphorefcent  light,  and  often  flafh- 
es  of  flame,  accompanied  by  a ftrong  fmell  of  garlic,  and  a thick 
white  vapour,  and  are  converted  into  phofphates. 

193.  idbojphoric  acid  is  compofed  of  phofphorpus  acid  and  oxy- 
gen. It  is  cryftallizable,  fufible  and  vitrefeent.  Its  fpecific  gra- 
vity is  2.687.  It  readily  attra&s  moifture  from  the  atmofphere, 
and  then  its  fpecific  gravity  becomes  1.417.  Its  mixture  with 
water  produces  little  increafe  of  temperature.  It  is  decomposed 
at  a high  temperature  by  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  by  feveral  of 
the  metals.  It  confifts  of  ico  phofphorus  and  154  oxygen. 

394.  The  . 
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194.  The  phofyhates  are  cryftallizable,  fixed,  fufible,  vitrifiable, 
and  phofphorefcent.  They  are  not  decompofed  by  charcoal.  They 
are  foluble  in  nitric  acid  without  effervefcence,  and  precipitable 
from  that  folution  by  lime  water. 

195.  Arfenious  acid  is  of  a white  colour  ; has  a Iharp  acrid  tafte, 
and  an  alliaceous  fmell  ; fpecific  gravity  3.706;  is  foluble  in  eigh- 
ty  parts  of  water  at  6o°,  and  in  fifteen  at  2120.  At  283°  it  fub- 
limes ; if  heated  in  clofe  veflels  is  vitrified,  and  its  fpecific  gra- 
vity becomes  5.000.  It  confifts  of  93  of  arfenic,  and  7 of  oxy- 
gen, and  is  a molt  virulent  poifon. 

196.  The  arfenites  are  fcarcely  known  ; but  their  acid  i|  driven 
off  by  heat,  and  is  precipitated  by  all  the  acids. 

197.  Arfenic  acid  confifts  of  arfenious  acid  and  oxygen.  It  is 
not  cryftallizable;  has  an  acid  cauftic  tafte,  and  is  not  volatile,  but 
very  fixed  and  vitrifiable.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  3.391.  It  at- 
tra<fts  moifture  from  the  atmofphere,  and  is  foluble  in  two-thirds 
of  its  weight  of  water.  By  a red  heat  it  lofes  part  of  its  oxygen, 
and  becomes  arfenious  acid.  It  confifts  of  8 parts  of  arfeniou^ 
acid,  and  1 of  oxygen,  or  of  91  arfenic,  and  9 oxygen. 

198.  The  arfemates  are  decompofed  by  charcoal  at  a high  tem- 
perature. 

199.  tungstic  acid  is  a white  powder  of  a rough,  metallic,  and 
feebly  acid  taft£.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  3.600.  It  is  foluble  in 
twenty  parts  of  boiling  water.  Expofed  to  heat  it  becomes  yel- 
low", brown,  and  laftly  black  ; emits  nq  fmoke,  and  is  not  fufed ; 
but  lofes  its  folubility  in  water.  The  fulphuric  acid  changes  its 
colour  to  blue,  and  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  to  a fine  yellow. 

200.  The  tung  t cites  are  little  khown. 

201.  Molybdic  acid  is  a white  powder  of  an  acid  but  metallic 
tafte.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  3.400.  It  is  not  altered  in  the  air. 
It  is  melted,  and  is  fixed  in  a covered  crucible  ; but  when  the  co- 
ver is  removed,  it  fublimes  in  a white  fmoke,  which  condenfes  in 
brilliant  yellow  fcales.  It  diffolyes  in  50®  parts  of  hot  water.  By 
heat  it  forms  a blue  folution  in  fulphuric  acid.  It  is  alfa  foluble 
in  the  muriatic,  but  not  in  the  nitric  acid. 

202.  The  molybdates  are  fcarcely  known. 

203.  Chromic  acid  is  a red  or  yellow  orange  powder,  of  a parti- 
cular, rough,  metallic  tafte.  It  is  foluble  in  water,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  ruby- coloured  cryftals.  It  is  decompofable  by  heat 
and  light,  palling  to  the  ftate  of  green  oxide.  It  is  reduced  by 
heat  and  charcoal.  It  oxygenizes  the  muriatic  acid. 

204.  The  chromates  are  of  a yellow  or  orange  colour. 

205.  Columbic  acid  is  a white  powder,  which  reddens  litmus 
paper,  although  it  feems  infoluble  in  water.  It  is  foluble  in  boil- 
ing fulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  but  not  in  the  nitric.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated from  its  foliitions  by  water,  petals,  and  foda.  With 
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pruffiate  of  potafs  it  forms  an  olive  green  precipitate,  and  with 
tin&ure  of  galls,  a deep  orange  precipitate.  It  combines  with  pot- 
afs and  foda,  and  expels  carbonic  acid.  It  does  not  unite  with  am- 
monia. 

20 6.  Columbate  of  potafs  refembles  boracic  acid  in  its  appear- 
ance. 

207.  Other  metallic  oxides  feem  capable  of  acidification ; but 
our  information  refpe£ling  them  is  not  jet  fufficient  to  enable  us 
to  enumerate  their  properties.  ' 

208.  The  following  acids  have  not  jet  been  decompofed. 

209.  Muriatic  acid  gas  is  tranfparent  and  colourlefs.  Itdeflroys 
life,  and  extinguishes  flame.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  0.002315. 
Water  is  capable  of  diffolving  about  an  equal  weight  of  it.  Its 
fpecific  gravitj  is  then  1.500*,  it  is  generallj  of  a pale  jellow 
colour  ; is  verj  volatile,  and  emits  white  fumes  of  a peculiar  un- 
pleafant  odour.  The  gas  decompofes  alcohol  and  oil,  and  deflrojs 
putrid  exhalations.  It  is  farther  oxygenated  bj  the  nitric  acid. 

210.  The  muriates  have  a more  or  lefs  pure  lalt  tafle.  They 
are  not  a£led  upon  bj  anj  combuflible  bodj.  Thej  are  all  folu- 
ble  in  water,  and  are  the  moll  volatile  and  moil  difficultly  decom- 
pofed bj  heat  of  the  neutral  falts.  They  emit  white  fumes  with 
the  fulphuric  acid,  and  oxy-muriatic  acid  gas  with  the  nitric. 

2 1 1.  Oxygenized  muriatic  acid  (or  by  contra&ion,  oxy-muriatic 
acid)  gas  is  compofed  of  muriatic  acid  84  and  oxygen  16.  It  is 
of  a yellow  colour,  and  very  pungent  fmell,  and  acrid  tafle.  It 
fupports  flame,  but  is  deleterious  when  refpired,  It  deflroys  the 
vegetable  colours*  It  oxygenizes  all  oxygenizable  fubflances, 
(14.  B .61.),  and  repaffes  to  the  flate  of  muriatic  acid.  It  is  de- 
compofed by  light.  It  does  not  unite  readily  with  water.  Wa- 
ter when  faturated  with  it  weighs  1,003. 

212.  The  oxy-muriates  give  out  very  pure  oxygen  gas  by  the 
action  of  caloric,  and  become  muriates.  Their  acid  is  expelled 
from  them  with  noife,  by  the  flronger  acids  * and  they  inflame 
combuflible  bodies,  even  fpontaneoully,  and  with  detonation. 

213.  Hyper-oxygenized  muriatic  acid  conlifls  of  muriatic  acid  35* 
and  oxygen  65.  It  has  been  examined  by  M.  Chenevix,  whole 
paper  we  have  not  yet  feen. 

214.  Hyper-oxygenized  muriates . 

215.  Fluoric  acid  gas  is  invifible,  irrefpirable,  and  extinguilhes 
flame.  It  has  a pungent  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  muriatic 
acid.  It  is  heavier  than  common  air.  It  corrodes  the  ikin.  It 
is  abforbed  by  water.  Its  mofl  remarkable  property  is  that  of 
diffolving  filica.  Its  compolition  is  unknown. 

216.  bluates  afford,  when  treated  with  concentrated  fulphuric 
acid  a vapour  which  corrodes  glafs,  and  from  which  the  filica  is 
afterwards  precipitated  by  water* 

217*  Boracic 
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217.  Boracic  acid  exifts  in  the  form  of  fmall,  Aiming,  laminated 

cryftals.  Specific  gravity  is  1.479.  ^ ^xe<^  an<i  verifiable  in 

the  fire.  It  is  foluble  in  fifty  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  is  alfo 
foluble  in  alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  the  property  of  hurtling 
with  a yellow  flame.  It  oxidizes  only  iron  and  zinc. 

218.  Borates  are  vitrifiable  ; and  their  concentrated  folutions  af- 
* ford,  when  heated  with  theftrong  fulphuric  acid,  brilliant,  lamel- 

iated  cryflals. 

Of  Compound  Oxides  and  Acids. 

219.  We  have  already  noticed  all  the  binary  combinations 
wliich  oxygenizable  fubflances  form  with  oxygen.  Thefe  in  general 
have  confiderable  permanence  in  t&eir  characters,  and  admit  of 
few  variations  in  the  proportions  of  their  conftituent  principles. 
But  oxygen  is  capable  of  entering  into  combination  at  the  fame 
time  with  more  than  one  of  thefe  Ample  oxygenizable  fubflances, 
forming  oxides  and  acids,  with  double  or  triple  bafes,  which,  in 
confequence  of  the  increafed  number  of  principles,  are  fubjeCt  to 
greater  variations  in  the  proportion  of  thefe,  and  are  lefs  perma- 
nent in  their  characters.  Thefe  are,  however,  the  fubflances  in 
which  pharmacy  is  chiefly  engaged,  'as  they  comprehend  the  whole 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  Chemifts  borrowing  their 
arrangement  from  natural  hiftory,  have  almoft  always^confidered 
them  under  the  title  of  Vegetable  and  of  Animal  Subftances.  But 
fuch  an  arrangement  is  fo  totally  unconnected  with  the  principles 
of  chemiflry,  that  the  imperfeCt  ftate  of  our  knowledge  is  the  only 
apology  that  can  be  offered  for  its  continuance  ; and  imperfeCt  as 
that  knowledge  is,  we  are  perfuaded,  that  even  a very  imperfeCt 
attempt,  at  a chemical  clafiification  of  thefe  bodies,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 


Compound  Oxides. 


27o.  The  compound  oxides  are  characterized  by  their  great  al- 
terability,  and  by  their  affording,  when  burnt  with  a fuflicient 
quantity  of  oxygen,  both  water  and  carbonic  acid.  They  may  be 
divided  into 

a.  Ternary  oxides  (223.),  containing  various  proportions  of 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

£.  Quaternary  oxides  (261.),  confifling  of  nitrogen,  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen, 

221.  The  ternary  oxides  coincide  nearly  with  the  clafs  of  ve- 
getable fubflances,  and  are  characterized 

a.  By  their  being  converted  entirely  into  ivater  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  when  completely  decompofed  by  oxygen. 

b.  By  their  undergoing  the  acid  fermentation,  from  the  ac- 
tion of  air  and  water. 
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c.  And  by  their  furnifhing  nitrous  gas  and  carbonic  acid, 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

222.  The  quaternary  oxides  coincide  nearly  with  animal  fub- 
ftairce's-,  and  are  characterized, 

a.  By  their  furnifhing,  when  decompofed  by  oxygen,  ammo- 
nia as  well  as  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

b.  By  their  becoming  putrid  from  the  a&ion  of  air  and  water. 

c.  And  by  their  furnifhing  nitrogen  gas  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid. 

Te-rnary  Oxides. 

223.  The  ternary  oxides  (221.),  may  be  fubdivided  into  ga- 
feous,  fluid,  or  eaiily  fuiible,  and  folid  infufible.  In  general  the 
gafeous  and  volatile  compound  oxides,  contain  the  larged  propor- 
tion of  hydrogen,  and  the  infufible  denfe  oxides  the  larged  pro- 
portion of  carbon. 

22dt^Hydro-carho7iates  (carburettea  hydrogen)  are  invifible  eladic 
gafes  of  a drong  difagreeable  fmell,  irrefpirable  and  incapable  of 
Supporting  combudion,  infallible  in  water,  burning  with  oxygen 
with  a blue  lambent  flame,  and  producing  carbonic  achl  gas  and 
water.  From  their  furnifhing  charcoal,  when  decompofed  by  melt- 
ed fulphur,  and  from  the  produCls  of  their  combudion,  they  evidently 
contain  oxygen.  There  are  different  fpecies  of  hydrocarbonates 
depending  on  the  proportion  of  their  condituents,  which,  from 
their  fpecific  gravities,  are  commonly  didinguifhedjnto  heavy  and 
light  hydro-carbonates. 

225.  The  light  hydro^carbonates  are  obtained  by  the  didillation 
of  wet  charcoal,  or  by  transmitting  the  vapour  of  alcohol  through 
an  ignited  tube  : fpecific  gravity  0.00039  t0  ®*coo64-  The  heavy 
hydro-carbonates  are  obtained,  by  didillation  from  camphor,  ether, 
animal  and  vegetable  fubdances,  and  by  collecting  the  gas  of 
mardies  : fpecific  gravity  c.oog8o  to  c. 00082.  The  latter  con- 
tain more  carbon,  require  more  oxygen  for  their  decompofition, 
and  furnifh  a larger  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  lefs  wa- 
ter than  the  former. 

226.  Alcohol  is  a tranfparent  colourlefs  liquid,  of  an  agreeable 
penetrating  fmell,  and  pungent  burning  tade  : fpecific  gravity  0.8 
It  remains  fluid  in  the  greated  natural  or  artificial  cold.  It  boils 
at  176°,  and  in  vacuum  at  56°,  and  it  is  foluble  in  air. 

22-7.  Alcohol  unites  with  water  in  every  proportion.  During 
the  combination,  caloric  is  evolved,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
compound  is  greater  than  the  mean  of  thofe  of  the  components. 

228.  Alcohol  diffolves  about  60  of  fulphur,  when  they  are  pre- 
ferred to  each  other  in  the  date  of  vapour.  It  alfo  diffolves  a 
little  phofphorus.  Thefe  folutions  are  decompofed  by  water.  It 
diffolves  the  boracic  and  carbonic  acids,  ammonia,  foda  and  pot- 
afs,  and  is  the  means  employed  to  obtain  the  two  lad  in  a date  of 
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purity.  Its  a&ion  on  the  falts  is  various.  It  diflolves  the  vola- 
tile  oils,  refins,  foaps,  balfams,  camphor,  fugar,  tannin,  extractive, 
and  in  part  the  gummy  refins. 

229.  Alcohol  is  very  inflammable,  and  when  kindled  it  burns 

entirely  away  with  a blue  flame  without  fmoke.  The  products 
of  its  combuition  are  carbonic  acid  and  water.  It  is  alfo  decom- 
pofed by  being  tranfmitted  in  the  ifate  of  vapour  through  a red- 
hot  porcelain  tube  j by  being  heated  with  the  fixed  alkalies ; and 
by  the  aCtion  of  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  oxy-muriatic  and  acetic 
acids.  \ 

230.  From  Lavoifier’s  experiment  on  the  combuition  of  alcohol,, 
it  was  found  by  calculation  to  confift  of  51.72  oxygen,  29.88  char- 
coal, and  18.46* hydrogen  ; but  by  correcting  the  calculation  ac- 
cording to  Morveau’s  experiments,  proving  the  compofition  of 
charcoal,  from  the  fame  experiment  alcohol  would  feem  to  confifl 
of  65.05  oxygen,  18.22  carbon,  and  16,73  hydrogen. 

231.  Ether  is  a tranfparenjt  colonrleis  fluid,  of  a very  fragrant 
odour,  and  hot  pungent  tafte  : fpecific  gravity  0.7  ^ 8.  It  freezes 
and  cryilallizes  at  — 46°.  It  boils  at  .980,  and  in  vacuum  at  — 20°. 
It  is  very  foluble  in  air,  and  during  its  evaporation  it  produces  an 
Intenfe  degree  of  cold. 

232.  It  is  foluble  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  in  alcohol  in  every 
proportion.  It  diflolves  a fmall  portion  of  phofphorus,  and  the 
iolution  is  decompofed  by  alcohol.  It  abforbs  nitrous  gas,  com- 
bines with  ammonia,  and  diflolves  the  volatile  oils,  refins,  and  ca- 
outchouc. 

233.  Ether  is  extremely  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a : white 
flame.  Its  vapour  explodes  when  kindled  in  contadl  with  oxygen 
gas.  It  is  decompofed  by  fulphuric  acid,  oxy-muriatic  acid  gas, 
and  by  being  tranfmitted  through  a red-hot  porcelain  tube.  Its 
conftituents  are  oxygen,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  proportion  of 
the  laft  of  which  feems  to  be  greater,  and  of  the  firft  lefs  than  in 
alcohol. 

234.  Fixed  oils  are  tranfparent,  more  or  lefs  coloured,  feme- 
what  vifeid,  inodorous  fluids,  having  a mild  tafle  and  unftuous 
feel.  In  the  different  fpecies  the  fpecific  gravity  varies  from  0.9403 
to  0.9153.  The  point  of  congelation  alfo  differs  ccnfiderably, 
but  in  general  it  is  within  the  range  of.  the  ordinary  temperatures 
of  the  atmofphere.  Their  bailing  point  exceeds  -600°,  and  by 
being  converted  into  vapour,  they  become  empyreumatic. 

235*  Fixed  oils  do  not  feem  capable  of  combining  with  char- 
coal, but  are  freed.from  impurities,  by  being  filtered  through  hot 
charcoal.  When  afiifled  by  heat,  they  diifolve  fulphur  and  phof- 
phorus. They  may  be  blended  with  fugar  and  gum  by  tritura- 
tion as  in  emulfions,  and  they  diflblve  the  volatile  oils,  and  refins, 
£$d  gummy  refins*  With  the  alkalies  and  earths  they  form  foaps, 
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and  with  metallic  oxides  plotters.  They  are  not  foluble  in  water 
pr  in  alcohol. 

236.  They  unite  readily  with  oxygen,  which  renders  them 
Concrefcible.  Thofe  oils, which  dry  without  lofing  their  tranf- 
parency,  as  1, infeed  oil,  are  termed  drying  oils,  in  contradiflintlion 
to  th,e  fat  oils  which  from  expofure  become  white,  opaque  and 
thick,  and  remain  greafy,  fuch  as  oil  of  olives  or  of  almonds. 
When  they  become  rancid,  they  undergo  a farther  degree  of  de- 
composition, and  are  found  to  contain  febacic  acid. 

237.  Oil  in  the  ftate  of  vapour  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a 
white  flame.  When  the  combukion  is  complete,  the  products  are 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  water,  but  in  general  foot  is  depofited. 

238.  The  fulphuric  acid  renders  the  fixed  oils  brown  and  thiclc, 
and  converts  them  into  water  and  charcoal.  The  nitric  acid  oxy- 
genizes them.  The  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  blanches  them,  and 
renders  them  concrete  like  tallow  or  wax.  The  oils  oxidize  fe- 
veral  of  the  metals,  and  are  Oxidized  by  feveral  of  their  oxides. 

239.  f rom  LaYoiiier’s  experiment  on  the  combuflion  of  olive 
oil,  its  conflituent  .principles  were  eflimated  at  79  charcoal  and 
£ i hydrogen ; but  by  correction  they  appear  to  be  50.39  carbon, 
20.23  hydrogen,  and  29.38  oxygen. 

240.  Fat  and  tallow  fcarcely  differ  from  the  fixed  oils,  except 
in  being  more  concrete  and  more  difpofed  to  rancidity.  Fat  melts 
between  92°  and  127°.  Tallow  is  hill  lefs  fufible.  They  cannot 
be  converted  into  yapour  without  fullering  decompofition,  and, 
when  melted,  leave,  like  oil,  a greafy  flain  on  paper, 

241.  Wax  is  a folid,  of  confiderable  confidence,  granulated  and 
crykalline  in  its  frafture,  of  a white  colour,  and  without  any  re- 
markable odour  or  take.  It  foftens  and  becomes  plaftic  when 
very  {lightly  heated  ; at  45 0 it  melts  ; at  a higher  temperature  it  is 
in  part  vaporized  and  deCompofed,  and  its  vapour  is  inflammable. 
It  refills  in  a remarkable  degree  the  a&ipn  of  the*  acids;  but  in 
mofl  of  its  other  properties  it  refembles  the  fixed  oils.  From  its 
combuflion  it  appears  to  confifl  of  carbon  53.12,  hydrogen  16.91, 
and  oxygen  29.97;  or,  according  to  the  former  calculation,  of  82.28 
charcoal,  and  1-7.7  z hydrogen. 

242.  Spermaceti  may  be  obtained  cryflallized  in  white  argen- 
tine plates,  of  an  un&uous  feel  and  take,  and  a vapid  fiiiell.  It 
melts  between  91 0 and  95 and'ae*a  higher  temperature  may  be 
fublimed  almoft  unchanged.  Its  vapour  is  inflammable,  and  its 
.flame  is  bright,  clear  and  without  finell.  By  expofure  to  air  it 
becomes  rancid.  It  is  foluble,  efpecially  by  the  affikance  of  heat, 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  In  its  other  properties  it  agrees  wuth  the 
fixed  oils,  with  which  ?t  unites  very  readily  by  faflon.  Mufciilar 
flefh  by  lohg  maceration  in  water  is  converted  into  a fubkance 
very  analogous  to  fpermaceti,  but  more  fufible,  melting  at '8 2 c. ; 
and  biliar v calculi  often  confiff  of  another,  which  is  much  lefs  fu- 
fible, 
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fible,  requiring  a heat  of  19  2 0 for  its  fufion.  For  all  thefe  varie- 
ties, Fourcroy  has  propofed  the  generic  name  Adipocefe^ 

2 43.  Soaps  are  combinations  of  the' fluid  or  concrete  fixed  oils 
with  alkalies,  earths,  or  nietallic  oxides. 

244.  The  alkaline  foaps  have  an  unpleafant  tafte  and  peculiar 
fmell,  form  a milky  folution  with  water,  and  a tranfparent  one 
with  alcohol,  and  are  powerfully  detergent.  White  foap  is  made 
of  foda  and  olive  oil  or  tallow.  Brown  foap  contains  alfo  refin . 
Soft  foap  confifts  of  potafs  and  whale  oil  : The  white  fpots  in  it 
are  from  the  addition  of  a little  tallow.  The  volatile  liniment  c£ 
the  pharmacopeias  is  a foap  of  ammonia  and  olive  oil. 

245.  The  alkaline  foaps  are  decompofed  by  all  the  earthy 
falts.  The  alkali  of  the  foap  combines  with  the  acid  of  the  falts, 
and  an  earthy  foap  is  formed  from  the  union  of  the  earth  and  oil. 
The  earthy  foaps  are  infoluble  in  water. 

246.  The  alkaline  foaps  are  decompofed  in  the  fame  way  by 
the  metallic  falts.  The  metallic  foaps  are  alfo  infoluble  in  water  : 
many  of  them  are  foluble  in  oil,  and  fome  of  them  in  alcohol. 

247.  Plafiers  are  alfo  combinations  of  oil  with  metallic  oxides. 
They  are  prepared  by  their  immediate  a£lion  on  each  other. 
Olive  oil  and  litharge  are  moft  commonly  employed. 

248.  Volatile  oils  differ  from  the  fixed  oils  moil  remarkably  in 
being  vaporized,  unchanged  by  a heat  under  2120  ; by  evapora- 
ting completely  without  leaving  a ftain  on  paper  •,  by  being  ra- 
pid, often  pungent  and  odorous ; and  by  being  foluble  in  alcohol, 
and  to  a certain  degree  in  water. 

249.  They  are  more  inflammable  than  the  fixed  oils,  and  bum 
with  a large  white  flame,  emit  a great  deal  of  fmoke,  and  require 
more  oxygen  for  their  combuftion.  By  expofure  to  air  they  be- 
come coloured  and  thick,  and  are  at  laft  converted  into  an  almoff 
inodorous  refin.  The  acids  a£t  on  them  with  great  violence,  and 
are  even  capable  of  inflaming  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  re- 
fill confiderably  the  aflion  of , the  alkalies.  In  their  other  general 
properties  they  agree  with  the  fixed  oils,  from  which  they  feem. 
to  differ  in  compofition,  only  in  containing  a larger  proportion  of 
hydrogen. 

250:  In  other  refpedts,  thefe  oils  are  infinitely  varied,  efpeeially 
in  their  tafte  and  odour.  Some  are  as  limpid  as  water,  others  are 
vifeid,  others  congeal  on  a flight  diminution' of  temperature,  and 
are  even  naturally  concrete,  and  others  are  capable  of  forming 
cryftallizations.  Their  predominant  colours  are  the  different 
fhades  of  yellow  and  red,  but  there  are  alfo  blue,  green  and  glau- 
cous effential  oils.  Their  fpecific  gravity  varies  from  0.8697  to 
I*°439- 

25 r.  Refns  zrQ  concrete  fubftances,  poffelEng  a certain  degree 
of  tranfparency,  and  are  generally  of  an  amber  or  brownifti  red 
colour.  Their  texture  is  homogeneous,  and  their  fraflure  vi- 
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treous.  They  are  eafily  reduced  to  powder,  which  readily  agglu-> 
fcinates.  Their  fpecific  gravity  varies  from  1.045,2  to  1.2289* 
They  have  little  tafle  or  fmell  they  are  electrics.  Expofed 
to  a certain  degree  of  heat,  th  y melt  without  fuffering  alteration, 
but  they  are  decompofed  when  converted  into  vapour.  Their 
vapour  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a large  flrong  flame  and 
a great  deal  of  foot 

2 $2.  Re’ms  unite  by  fufion  with  fulphur,  difficultly  with  phob 
phorus.  They  are  foluble  in  alcohol,  the  fixed  and  the  volatile 
oils.  They  are  infoluble  in 'water,  and  are  net  aded  upon  by  the 
acids,  alkalies,  metals  or  metallic  oxides. 

253.  Camphor  is  a concrete  friable  fubftance,  of  a white  colour* 
with  a considerable  degree  of  tranfparency,  and  a cryltalline  ap- 
pearance, fpecific  gravity  0.9887.  Its  tafle  is  bitter  and  acrid* 
and  its  fmell  penetrating  and  peculiar.  It  is  evaporated  unchan- 
ged by  a heat  of  145  °,  but  may  be  melted  by  fuddenly  expofing  it 
to  302  The  vapour  when  condenfed  cryflallizes  in  hexagonal 
plates.  Its  vapour  is  exceedingly  inflammable,  and  when  kindled 
it  burns  with  a very  white  flame  and  a great  deal  of  fmoke,  and 
leaves  no  refiduum.  The  produd3  of  its  combuftion  are  carbonic 
acid  gas,  charcoal  and  water. 

254.  Camphor  is  foluble  in  alcohol  and  in  the  acids.  From 
thefe Solutions  it  is  precipitated  by  water.  It  is  alfo  foluble  in 
hot  oils,  both  volatile  and  fixed,  but  on  cooling  feparates  from 
them  in  plumofe  cryflais.^  It  is  infoluble  in  water,  and  is  not  a£t- 
ed  on  by  the  alkalies,  metals  or  metallic  oxides.  By  repeated 
diflillation  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a peculiar  acid. 
It  exifts  in  many  vegetables,  but  is  chiefly  procured  from  the 
laurus  camphora.  ' 

255.  Starch  is  a fine  white  powder.  generally  concreted  in  fri- 
able hexagonal  columns,  fmooth  to  the  feel,  and  emitting  a parti- 
cular found  when  comprefied.  It  has  neither  tafle  nor  fmell.  It 
is  decompofed  by  heat.  It  is  not  foluble  in  cold  water  or  in  al- 
cohol. Warm  water  converts  it  into  a kind  of  pafte,  which  on  cool- 
ing aflumes  a gelatinous  form.  This  jelly  when  dried  by  heat 
becomes  tranfparent  and  brittle  like  gum,  but  is  not  foluble  in 
cold  water.  Starch,  after  being  thus  diflblved  in  hot  wat/er*  can- 
not be  reduced  to  its  original  flate.  - 

256.  Sugar  is  a hard,  but  brittle  fubftance,  of  a white  colour* 
difpofed  to  form  fe  mi -tranfparent  cryflallizations,  of  a fweet  tafle; 
and  without  fmell.  When  heated  fufficiently  it  melts,  is  de- 
compofed, emits  a peculiar  fmell  (caromel),  and  becomes  in- 


flamed. 

257.  Sugar  at  40°  is  foluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  in 
Hill  lefs  at  2120.  It  i <T  alfo  foluble  in  about  four  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol.  It  combines  with  volatile  oils,  and  renders  them  mif- 
cibk  with  water.  It  alfo  unites  with  petals  and  lime.  It  is  de- 
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compofed  by  the  concentrated  fulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  Ac- 
cording to  Lavoifier’s  experiments,  it  confifts  of  71.76  oxygen> 
17.89  carbon,  and  10.35  hydrogen ; or,  according  to  the  original 
calculation,  of  64  oxygen,  28  charcoal,  and  8 hydrogen. 

258.  Saccharine  matter  is  contained  in  the  juices  of  many 
plants,  but  is  principally  obtained  from  the  fugar-cane,  fugar- 
maple  and  beet-root.  Manna  and  honey  coniift  chiefly  of  fugar. 

2 59*  Je^y  is  contained  in  the  juices  of  acid  fruits.  It  is  depo- 
lited  from  them  in  the  form  of  a foft  tremulous  mafs,  almoft  co- 
lourlefs,  and  agreeable  to  the  tafte.  It  is  fcarcely  foluble  in  cold 
water,  but  very  foluble  in  hot  water  ; and  when  the  folution  cools, 
it  again  affumes  a gelatinous  form.  With  fugar  its  combination 
is  well ‘known.  By  long  boiling  it  lofes  this  property  of  congeal- 
ing. When  dried,  it  becomes  tranfparent,  ha%i,  and  brittle,  re- 
fembling,  gum.  It  combines  with  the  alkalies,  and  is  converted 
by  the  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  acid. 

✓ 260.  ‘ Tannin , when  completely  dried,  is  a brittle  fubftance,  of 
*a  black  colour,  and  vitreous  fra-efcure  ; it  is  foluble  in  alcohol  ; it 
is  much  more  foluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water  : The  folution  has 
a dark-brown  colour,  aftringent  take,  and  peculiar  fmell ; it  is 
precipitated  by  acids,  in  the  form  of  a vifeid  fluid,  like  pitch  ; 
it  is  alfo  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potafs  in  yellow  flakes  ; it 
forms  an  infoluble  elaflic  precipitate  with  gelatin,  and  dark  ‘ 
blue  or  black  precipitates  with  iron. 

Quaternary  Of  ides’,  (222). 

261.  Gum,  when  pure,  is  tranfparent  and  colouiiefs,  eaftly  re- 
duced to  powder;  without  fmell,  and  of  a (lightly  fweetifti  tafte* 
It  is  very  foluble  in  water.  The  folution  of  gum  in  water  eon- 
ftitutes  mucilage  ; it  is  thick  and  adhefive,  and  foon  dries  when 
expofed  to  the  air.  Gum  is  alfo  foluble  in  the  weak  acids  ;■  but 
is  totally  infoluble  in  alcohol,  which  even  precipitates  it  from 
mucilage.  When  triturated  with  a fmall* quantity  of  oil  or  refin, 
it  renders  them  mifcible  with  water.,  Guru  is  very  little  difpo- 
fed  to  fppntaneous  decompoiition : even  mucilage  may  be  kept 
for  many  years  without  change;  but  it  is  decomposed  by  the 
ftrong  acids,  and  forms  precipitates  with  fome  metallic  folutions. 
By  oxygenizement  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms  fuccefiively,  mucous, 
malic  and  oxalic  acid  ; with  oxy  muriatic  acid  it  forms  citric  acid  5 
When  expofed  to  heat,  it  does  not  melt,  but  foftens,  fwells,  and 
becomes  charred  and  incinerated.  Its  products  are  carbonic  acid, 
and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a confider- 
able  quantity  of  acetous  acid,  combined  with  a little  ammonia. 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  fay  it  confifts  of  65.38  oxygen,  23.08 
carbon,  and  11.54  hydrogen.  Cruickftianks  has  however  demon- 
ftrated,  that  it  contains  nitrogen  and  lime,  and  has  rendered  it 
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probable  that  it  differs  from  fugar  in  containing  more  carbon  and 
lefs  oxygen.. 

262.  Extrad  is  foluble  in  water,  efpecially  when  hot,  and  in 
alcohol ; it  is  alfo  foluble  in  the  weak  acids,  but  is  infoluble  in 
ether.  It  attracts  moifture  from  the  atmofphere  ; and  when  dif- 
folved  in  water,  it  abforbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  infoluble  in  wa- 
ter ; it  is  alfo  altered  and  precipitated  by  oxy- muriatic  acid  ; it 
has  a ftrong  affinity  for  alumina,  and  decompofes  feveral  metallic 
falts.  It  is  found  in  many  plants,  but  can  fcarcely  be  procured 
Separate. 

263.  Caoutchouc , when  fmoke  has  not  been  employed  in  drying 
it,  is  of  a white  colour,  foft,  pliable,  extremely  elaftic,  and  diffi- 
cultly torn  ; fpecific  gravity  0.9335  ; inalterable  by  expofure  to 
air ; infoluble  in  water,  but  foftened,  fo  that  its  edges  may  be 
made  to  adhere  to  each  other ; infoluble  in  alcohol  ; foluble,  with- 
out alteration,  in  ether  walhed  with  water,  and  in  re&ified  petro- 
leum ; foluble  in  volatile  oils ; and  fufible  by  heat,  but  altered,  fo 
that  it  remains  glutinous  after  evaporation  and  cooling;  inflam- 
mable ; infoluble  in  alkalies,  and  decompofed  by  the  ftrong  acids. 
Its  decompofition  proves  that  it  confifts  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  ni- 
trogen, and  oxygen.  It  is  obtained  principally  from  Haevea 
caoutchouc  and  Jatropha  elaftica  in  South  America,  and  the  Ficus 
Indica,  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  and  Urceola  elaftica  in  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

264.  Si/her  conftitutes  the  epidermis  of  all  vegetables.  Gn  the 
quercus  fuber  it  is  thickened  by  art  in  a furprifmg  degree,  and 
forms  common  cork.  It  is  a light,  elaftic  fubftance,  very  inflam- 
mable, burning  'with  a bright  white  flame,  and  leaving  a very 
fpongy  charcoal;  it  is  not  foluble  in  any  menftruum^;  it  is  decom- 
pofed by  nitric  acid,  and  is  converted  into  a peculiar  acid,  and  an 
undtuous  fubftance. 

265.  Wood , (kignin?),  when  feparated  from  all  the  other  mat- 
ters with  which  it  is  combined  in  vegetables,  is  a pulverulent,  fi- 
brous, or  lamellated  body,  more  or  lefs  coloured,  of  confiderable 
weight,  without  tafte  or  fmell,  and  infoluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 
When  expofed  to  fufficient  heat,  it  is  decompofed  without  melt- 
ing or  fwelling,  and  is  converted  into  charcoal  without  any  change 
of  form.  Its  produdfs,  by  combuftion,  are  carbonic  acid,  and  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas,  water,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  acetous  acid. 
By  nitric  acid,  it  is  changed  into  the  malic,  oxalic,  and  acetous 
acids.  It  forms,  as  it  were,  the  fkeleton  of  all  vegetables. 

266.  Gelatin , when  exficcated,  is  a hard,  elaftic,  femi-tranfpa- 
rent  fubftance,  refembling  horn,  having  a vitreous  fra&ure  ; inal- 
terable in  the  air,  foluble  in  boiling  water,  and  forming  with  it  a 
gelatinous  mafs  on  cooling  ; it  is  alfo  foluble,  but  lefs  readily,  in 
cold  water.  It  is  completely  infoluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  even 
precipitated  by  it  from  its  folution  in  water;  it  is.  foluble  in 

acids, 
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acids,  even  when  much  diluted,  and  alfo  in  the  alkalies ; but  its 
molt  characleriftic  property  is  its  affinity  for  tannin,  with  which 
it  forms  a thick,  yellow  precipitate,  which  foon  concretes  into  an 
adhefive,  elaltic  mafs,  readily  drying  in  the  air,  and  forming  a brit- 
tle fubltance,  of  a relinous  appearance,  exactly  refembling  over- 
tanned leather.  The  folution  of  gelatin  in  water,  firfh  becomes 
acid,  and  afterwards  putrid.  When  decompofed  by  nitric  acid  or 
heat,  its  produ£ts  fhew-  that  it  contains  only  a fmall  proportion  of 
nitrogen. 

*267.  It  is  principally  contained  in  the  cellular,  membranous, 
and  tendinous  parts  of  animals,  and  forms  an  important  article  of 
nouriffime/it.  Glue  and  ilinglas,  which  are  much  employed  in  the 
arts,  are  almoft  pure  gelatin. 

268.  A‘bunien  is  a brittle,  tranfparent  fubltance,  of  a pale  yel- 
low colour,  and  glutinous  talte,  without  fmell,  readily  foluble  in 
cold  water,,  infoluble  in  boiling  water,  but  foftened  and  rendered 
opaque  and  white  when  thrown,  into  it*,  infoluble,  and  retaining 
its  tranfparency  in  alcohol  \ fwelling  ; becoming  brown,  and  de- 
crepitating when  fuddpnly  expofed  to  heat. , 

269.  It  generally  exilts  in  the  form  of  a vifcid,  tranfparent 
fluid,  having  little  talte  or  fmell,  and  readily  foluble  in  cold  wa- 
ter. When  expofed  to  a temperature  of  165°,  it  coagulates' into 
a white  opaque  mafs,  of  conliderable  conflitency ; it  is  alfo  coagu- 
lated by  alcohol  and  acids.  Albumen  forms  with  tannin  a yel- 
low precipitate,  infoluble  in  water. 

270.  Coagulated  albumen  is  not  foluble  either  in  cold  or  in 
boiling  water.  It  is  foluble,  but  with  decompolition,  in  the  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths.  It  is  alfo  foluble  in  the  acids,  greatly 
diluted,  but  may  be  precipitated  from  them  by  tannin.  When 
{lowly  dried,  it  becomes  brittle,  tranfparent,  and  of  a yellow  co- 
lour, refembling  amber.  When  decompofed  by  nitric  acid  or 
heat,  it  is  found  to  contain  more  nitrogen  than  gelatin  does. 

271.  White  of  egg  conffils  of  albumen,  combined  with  a very 
little  foda,  fulphur,  and  phofphate  of  lime.  Albumen  alfo  forms  a 
large  proportion  of  the  ferum  of  the  blood,  and  is  found  in  the  fap 
of  vegetables.  It  is  highly  nutritious. 

272.  Fibrin  is  of  a.  white,  colour,  ydth out  tafte  or  fmell,  tough 
and  elaftic,  but  when  dried,  hard  and  almoll  brittle.  It  is  not  fo- 
luble in  water  or  in  alcohol.  The  concentrate4  cauilic  alkalies 
form  with  it  a kind  of  fluid  vifqid  foap.  It  is  diffolved  even  by 
the  weak  and  diluted  acids  *,  but  it  undergoes  fome  change,  by 
which  it  acquires  the  properties  of  jellying,  and  being  foluble  in 
hot  water.  By  maceration  in  wrater,  it  becomes  putrid,  and  is 
converted  into  adipocere  (242.).  By  long  boiling  in  water,  it  is  ren- 
dered tough  and  corneous.  When  decompofed  by  heat  or  nitric 
acid,  it  is  found  to  contain  a large  proportion  of  nitrogen. 


273.  It 
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273.  It  forms  the  bafis  of  the  mufcular  fibre,  and  is  contained 
in  fmall  quantity  in  the  blood.  The  gluten  of  wheat  does  not 
feem  to  differ  from  it  in  any  important  property.  It  is  eminent- 
ly nutritious. 

274.  Urea  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  brilliant  micaceous  cry- 
itals,  in  groups,  forming  a mafs  of  a yellowifh  white  colour,  ad- 
hering to  the  veffel  containing  it ; difficult  to  cut  or  break  ; hard 
and  granulated  in  its  centre,  gradually  becoming  foft,  and  of  the 
confiffence  of  honey  on  its  furface  ; of  a flrong,  difgufting,  allia- 
ceous odour  ; of  an  aqrid,  pungent,  difagreeable  taffe.  It  is  deli- 
quefcent ; its  folution  caufes'  a fenfible  diminution  of  temperature  ; 
it  is  alfo  foluble  in  alcohol,  efpecially  when  affiftedffiy  heat.  On 
cooling,  the  alcoholic  folution  depofites  cryftals  of  pure  urea. 

275.  By  the  application  of  heat  it  melts,  fwells  rapidly,  and  at 
the  fame  time  begins  to  be  decompofed ; emitting  an  infupportably 
fetid  odour,  and  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas.  Urea  is  charred  by  concentrated  iulphu- 
ric  acid  ; diluted  fulphuric  acid  ai(|ed  by  heat,  is  capable  of  con- 
verting it  entirely  into  acetous  acid  and  ammonia ; concentrated 
nitrous  acid  decompofes,  it  with  rapidity  ; diluted  nitric  acid  aid- 
ed by  heat,  changes  it  almoft  entirely  into  carbonic  acid  gaS  and 
nitrogen  gas  ; muriatic  acid  difiolves  and  preferves  it ; oxy-mu- 
riatic  acid  converts  it  Into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  ; potafs 
aided  by  heat,  converts  it  into  the  carbonate  and  acetate  of  am- 
monia. It  influences  the  form  of  the  cryftallization  of  the  muriates 
of  ammonia  and  foda. 

276.  The  folution  of  urea  in  water  varies  in  colour  from  a 
deep  brown  to  pale  yellow,  according  to  its  quantity.  With  eight 
parts  of  water  it  is  perfectly  fluid  ; it  fcarcely  undergoes  fponta- 
neous  decompofition  when  pure,  but  the  addition  of  iome  albu- 
men occafions  it  to  putrefy  rapidly.  By  repeated  diftillation  it  is 
completely  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  With  nitric 
acid  it  forms  a pearly  cryftalline  precipitate  *,  it  alfo  forms  preci- 
pitates with  the  nitrates  of  lead,  mercury,  and  filver.  It  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  tannin  or  gallic  acid. 

277.  Urea  is  only  obtained  from  ufine  by  evaporating  the  fo- 
lution of  a thick  extract  of  urine  in  alcohol. 

Compound  Acids. 

278.  The  compound  acids  poffefs  the  properties  of  acids  in  ge- 
neral (179.)?  hut  they  are  diftinguifked  from  the  acids  with 
fimple  bafes,  by  their  great  alterability. 

279.  The  ternary  acids  coincide  /nearly  with  the  vegetable 
acids,  and  are  characterized  by  their  being  converted  entirely  into 
water  and  carbonic  acid  when  completely  decompofed  by  oxygen. 

They 
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They  confifi:  of  various  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy-. 
g<^- 

280.  The  quaternary  acids  coincide  nearly  with  the  animal 
acids ; and  are  chara&erized  by  their  furnilhing  ammonia  as  well 
as  water  and  carbonic  acid  when  decompofed. ' 

Ternary  Acids. 

281.  Acetous  acid  is  a tranfparent  and  colourless  fluid,  of  an 
acid  take,  and  peculiar  pleafant  odour;  fpecific  gravity  1.0005. 
It  reddens  vegetable  blues  ; at  — 220  it  congeals  anif  crykallizes  ; 
it  is  converted  into  vapour  about  2 t 20  ; it  combines  with  water  in 
every  proportion;  it  combines  with  fugar,  mucilage,  volatile  oils, 
alcohol ; it  diffolves  boracic  acid,  and  abforbs  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 
it  is  formed  by  the  acidification  of  fugar,  and  by  the  decompo- 
iition  of  fome  other  ternary  and  quaternary  compounds  by  heat  or 
acids. 

282.  It  is  decompofed  by  the  fulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  by 
heat.  The  proportions  of  its  conkituents  are  not  afcertained. 

283.  Acetites  are  very  foluble  in  water;  are  decomppfed  by 

heat,  by  expofure  of  their  folutions  to  the  air,  and  by  the  Wronger 
acids.  , 

284.  Acetic  acid  is  tranfparent  and  colourlefs,  of  an  extremely 
pungent  and  acrid  fmell,  capable  of  reddening  and  blikering  the 
Ikin.  It  is  very- volatile,  and  its  vapour  is  highly  inflammable. 
It  feems  to  differ  from  acetous  acid,  in  containing  more  oxygen 
and  lefs  carbon. 

285.  Acetates  are  fcarcely  known. 

286.  Oxalic  acid  is  obtained  in  quadrangular  cryftals,  tranfpa- 
rent and  colourlefs,  of  a very  acid  take.  They  are  foluble  in 
their  own  weight  of  water  at  2120,  and  in  about  two  waters  at 
65°.  It  reddens  the  vegetable  blues  readily.  Boiling  alcohol  dif- 
folves  fomewhat  more  than  half  its  w^ght,  and  at  an  ordinary- 
temperature  a little  more  than  one-third.  It  iff  foluble  in  the 
muriatic  and  acetous  acids. 

287.  It  is  decompofed  by  heat,  fulphuric  acid,  and  nitric  acid. 
According  to  Fourcroy,  it  copfiits  of  77  oxygen,  13  carbon,  and 
10  hydrogen. 

288.  Oxalates  are  decompofed  by  heat ; form  a white  precipitate, 
with  lime  water,  which  is  foluble  in  acetous  acid  after  being  ex- 
pofed  to  a red  heat.  The  earthy  oxalates  are  very  fparingly  folu- 
ble in  water  ; the  alkaline  oxalates  are  capable  of  combining  with 
excefs  of  acid,  and  become  lefs  foluble. 

7 *89.  Tartarbus  acid  varies  in  the  form  of  its  crykals  ; its  fpe- 
cific gravity  is  1.5962  ; it  is  permanent  in  the  air  ; it  is  decojn- 
pofed  by  heat ; it  diffolves  readily  in  water,  and  the  folution  is 
Got  decompofed  by  expofure,  unlefs  very  dilute ; it  may  be 

changed 
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changed  by  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  acid.  According  to  Fourcroy 
it  confifts  of  70.5  oxygen,  19.0  carbon,  and  10.5  hydrogen. 

290.  T ’artrites , by  a red  heat,  are  converted  into  catbonates. 
The  earthy  tartrites  are  fcarcely  foluble  in  water  : the  alkaline 
tartrites  are  foluble  •,  but  when  combined  with  excefs  of  acid,  they 
become  much  lefs  foluble.  The  tartarous  acid  is  capable  of 
combining  at  the  fame  time  with  two  bales.  When  tartrites  are 
digefted  in  fulphuric  acifl,  the  tartarous  acid  is  feparated,  and  is 
recognized  by  forming  a gritty  precipitate  with  a folution  of 
potafs. 

291.  Citric  acid  cryftallizes  in  rhomboidal  prifms,  which  fuffer 
no  change  from  expofure  to  the  air,  and  have  an  exceedingly 
acid  tafte.  When  fufficiently  heated,  they  melt,  fwell,  and  emit 
fumes,  and  are  partly  fublimed  unchanged,  and  partly  decompo- 
fed.  Water,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  diflblves  4-_of  its  weight 
of  thefe  cryftals,  and  at  21 2°  twice  its  weight.  The  folution  un- 
dergoes fpontaneous  decompolition  very  llowly.  Sulphuric  acid 
chars  it,  and  forms  vinegar.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxa- 
lic and  acetous  acids.1 

292.  Citrates  are  decompofed  by  the  ftronger  mineral  acids,  and 
alfo  by  the  oxalic  and  tartarous,. which  form  an  infoluble  precipi- 
tate in  their  folutions.  The  alkaline  citrates  are  decompofed  by 
a folution  of  barytes. 

293.  Malic  ficid  is  a vifcid  fluid,  incapable  of  cryftallization, 
of  a reddifh-brown  colour,  and  very  acid  tafle.  It  exifts  in-  the 
juice  of  apples,  and  combined  with  lime  in  that  of  the  common 
houfeleek.  It  forms  precipitates  in  the  folution  of  the  nitrates  of 
mercury,  lead,  and  fllver. 

294.  Malates  having  alkalies  for  their  bafe,  are  deliquefcent. 
The  acidulous  malate  of  lime  is  foluble  in  cold  water. 

295.  LaElic  acid  is  incapable  of  cryftallizing,  and  is  deliques- 
cent. 

296.  LdBates  are  delkpiefeent,  and  foluble  in  alcohol. 

297.  Qallic  acid  cryftallizes  in  brilliant  colourlefs  plates,  of  an 
acid  and  fomewhat  auftere  tafte/ and  of  a peculiar  odour  whenf 
heated.  It  may  be  fubiimed>  without  alteration,  although  a ftrong 
heat  decompofes  it  in  part.  It  is  not  altered  by  expofure  to  the 
air,  is  foluble  in  ij.of  water  at  21 20,  and  in  12  waters  at  6o°,  and 
in  four  times  its  weight  of  alcohol.  It  has  a ftrong  affinity  for 
metallic  oxides,  efpecially  irpn.  It  precipitates  gold,  copper,  and 
filver  brown,  mercury  orange,  iron  black,  bifmuth  yellow,  and 
lead  white.  It  exifts  in  nut-galls,  and  in  moft  aftringent  vegeta- 
ble fubftances. 

298.  Gallates  have  not  been  examined. 

299.  Mucous  acid  is'  a white  gritty  powder,  of  a {lightly  acid 
tafte,  foluble  in  80  times  its  weight  c-f  boiling  water. 

j.  ■ 300.  Mucites 
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300.  Mucites  of  potafs  and  foda.  are  cryftallizable.  Mucites 
with  earthy  and  metallic  bafes  are  nearly  inioluble. 

301.  Benzoic  acid  cryftallizes  in  comprefled  prifms  of  a pungent 
tafte  and  aromatic  fmell.  It  is  fufible,  and  evaporates  by  heat, 
for  the  moll  part,  without  change.  When  brought  in  contadl  with 
flame,  it  catches  fire,  and  leaves  no  refiduum.  It  is  permanent  in 
the  air.  It  is  very  fparingly  foluble  in  cold  water;  but  at  2120 
it  difiolves  in  about  24  waters.  It  is  alfo  foluble  in  hot  acetous 
acid.  It  is  foluble,  without  change,,  in  alcohol,  in  concentrated 
fulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  is  feparated  from  them  by  water. 

302.  Benzoates , little  known,  but  generally  forming  feather- fha- 
ped  cryftals,  and  foluble  in  water. 

303.  Succinic,  acid  cryftallizes  in  tranfparent  white  triangular 
prifms  ; may  be  melted  and  fublimed,  but  fufters  partial  decom- 
pofition  ; more  foluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water ; foluble  in  hot 
alcohol. 

304.  Succinates  little  known. 

305.  Camphoric  acid  cryftallizes  in  white  parallelopipeds  of  a 
flightly  acid  bitter  tafte,  and  fmell  of  faffron,  efflorefeing  in  the 
air  ; fparingly  foluble  in  cold  water ; more  foluble  in  hot  water ; 
foluble  in  alcohol,  the  mineral  acids,  volatile  and  undluous  oils ; 
melting  and  fubliming  by  heat. 

306.  Campborates  have  commonly  a bitter  tafte,  burn  with  a 
blue  flame  before  the  blowpipe,  and  are  d^compofed  by  heat,  the 
acid  fubliming. 

. 307.  Suberic  acid  is  not  cryftallizable,  but  is  obtained  either  in 
the  form  of  thin  pellicles,  or  of  a powder,  At  6o°  it  requires  140 
times  its  weight  of  water  for  its  folution  ; at  21 2°  only  twrice  its 
weight.  When  heated,  it  firft  melts,  then  becomes  pulvferulent, 
and  at  laft  fublimes.  It  changes  the  blue  colour  of  a folution  of 
indigo  in  fulphuric  acid,  of  the  nitrate  of  copper,  and  of  the  fuh 
phate  of  copper  to  green,  and  gives  a yellow  colour  to, the  green 
lulphate  of  iron,vand  to  the  fulphate  of  zinc. 

308.  Suberates  have  in  general  a bitter  tafte,  and  are  decompo- 
fed  by  heat. 

309.  Laccic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a reddifti  liquor,  ha- 

ving a flightly  bitter  faltifh  tafte,  and  the  fmell  of  new  bread,  by 
exprefiion  from  the  white  lac  of  Madras;  but  on  evaporation  it 
aflumes  the  form  of  acicular  cryftals.  It  rifes  in  diftillation.  It 
decompofes  with  efflorefcence  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  foda.  It 
renders  the  nitrate  and  muriate  of  barytes  turbid.  It  aflumes  a 
green  colour  with  lime  wrater,  and  a purplifh  colour  with  fulphate 
of  iron  ; and  precipitates  fulphuret  of  lime  white,  tinfture  of  galls 
green,  acetite  of  lead  reddifti,  nitrate  of  mercury  whitifti,  and 
tartrite  of  potafs  in  the  lame  way  as  tartarous  acid  does,  except 
that  the  precipitate  is  not  foluble  in  potafs.  \ 

310.  Laccate  of  lime  bitterifh,  of  foda  deliquefeent. 

31  ic  Sebacic 
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31 1.'  Sebacic  acid  has  no  fmell,  and  a (lightly  acid  tafte  It  is  cry- 
jftallizable,  melts  like  fat,  and  is  not  volatile.  It  is.fo  foluble  in 
hot  water  as  to  become  folid  on  refrigeration.  It  is  alfo  very  fo- 
luble in  alcohol.  It  precipitates  the  nitrates  of  lead,  (liver,  and 
mercury,  and  the  acetites  of  lead  and  mercury.  It  does  not  pre- 
pitate  the  waters  of  lime,  baryta,  or  (Irontia. 

3 is.  Sebates  are  foluble  falls. 

Quaternary  Acids. 

313.  PruJJic  acid  is  a colourlefs  fluid,  of  a ftrong  fmell,  like  that 
of  peach  flowers  or  bitter  almonds,  and  a fweetilh  pungent  tafte. 
It  does  not  redden  vegetable  blues,  and  unites  difficultly  with  the 
alkalies  and  earths.  It  is  eafily  decompofed  by  light,  heat,  or 
oxygenized  muriatic  acid.  It  does  not  a6I  upon  the  metals,  but 
forms  coloured  and  generally  infoluble  combinations  with  their 
oxides.  It  has  a great  tendency  to  form  triple  falts  with  alkaline 
and  metallic  bafes.  It  is  obtained  from  animal  fubftances  by  the 
n£tion  of  heat,  nitric  acid,  fixed  alkalies,  and  putrefaction. 

314.  Prvjjiates  of  alkalies  are  eafily  decompofed  even  by  carbo- 
nic acid.  They  form  varioufly-coloured  precipitates  "in  the  folu- 
tions  of  the  metallic  falts,  except  thofe  of  platinum. 

315.  Zoomc  acid  has  an  auftere  tafte,  and  reddens  paper  tinged 
with  turnfol,  and  is  volatilized  at  .■  1 2 0 . It  forms  a white  preci- 
pitate in  the  folutions  of  acetite  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  mercury. 
It  is  obtained  by  diftilling  animal  fubftances.  Thenard  fays  it  is 
only  impure  acetous  acid. 

316.  Zoonates  are  not  cryftallizable,  and  are  little  known. 

317.  Amnic  acici  is  obtained  in  white,  brilliant,  acicular  cry- 
flals,  of  an  acid  tafte,  reddening  the  tin&ure  of  turnfol,  fparingly 
foluble  in  cold  water,  but  fomewhat  more  foluble  in  hot  water.  It 
is  foluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  decompofed  by  heat. 

318.  Amriates.  Very  foluble  in  water,  and  the  acid  is  precipi- 
tated from  them  in  the  form  of  a white  cryftalline  powder,  by  the 
other  acids. 

319.  Uric  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  acicular  brilliant  cry- 
Itals,  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  almoft  infoluble  in  cold,  and  very 
fparingly  foluble  in  boiling  water,  but  becoming  very  foluble 
when  combined  with  an  excefs  of  potafs  or  foda.  It  is  decompo- 
fed at  a high  temperature,  and  furnifties  carbonate  of  ammonia,, 
and  carbonic  acid,  with  very  little  oil  or  Water,  and  leaves  a char- 
coal which  contains  neither  lime  nor  alkali.  It  is  alfo  decompofed 
by  the  nitric  and  oxygenized  muriatic  acids. 

320.  The  urates  are  almoft  infoluble  in  water.  The  fub-urate£ 
of  foda  and  potafs  are  very  foluble,  and  the  uric  acid  is'  precipita- 
ted from  their  iolutions  even  by  the  carbonic  acid. 
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SECT.  II. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  OPERATIONS. 


Collection  and  Preservation  of  Simples. 

1.  ACH  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature  furniilies  articles  which. 

JL_j  are  employed  in  medicine,  either  in  their  natural  Hate, 

or  after  they  have  been  prepared  by  the  art  of  pharmacy. 

2.  In  colle&ing  thefe,  attention  mull  be  paid  to  fele£t  fuch  as 
are  moft  found  and  perfedl,  to  feparate  from  them  whatever  is  in- 
jured or  decayed,  and  to  free  them  from  all  foreign  matters  adhe- 
ring to  them. 

3..  Thofe  precautions  muft  be  taken  which  are  beft  fitted  for 
preferving  them.  They  mull  in  general  he  defended  from  the 
effedls  of  moifture,  too  great  heat,  or  cold,  and  confined  air. 

4.  When  their  a£tivity  depends  on  volatile  principles,  they 
muft  be  preferved  from  the  conta£l  of  the  air  as  much  as  pof- 
fible. 

5.  As  the  vegetable  kingdom  prefents  us  with  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  fimples,.and  the  fubftances  belonging  to  it  are  the  leak  con- 
ftant  in  their  properties,  and  moft  fubje£t  to  decay,  it  becomes  ne- 
cefiary  to  give  a few  g;eneral  rules  for  their  collection  and  prefer- 
vation. 

6.  Vegetable  matters  ftiould  be  collected  in  the  countries  where 
they  are  indigenous  ; and  thofe  which  grow  wild,  in  dry  foils,  and 
high  fituations,  fully  expofed  to  the  air  and  fun,  are  in  general 
to  he  preferred  to  thofe  which  are  cultivated,  or  which  grow  in 
moift,  low,  ftiady,  or  confined  places. 

7.  Roots  which  are  annual,  fhould  be  collected  before  they  ftioot 
out  their  ftalks  or  flowers  ; biennia]  roots  in  the  harveft  of  the  firft, 
or  fpring  of  the  fecond  year  ; perennial  roots  either  in  fpring  be- 
fore the  fap  has  begun  to  mount,  or  in  harveft,  after  it  has  re- 
turned. 

8.  Thofe  which  are  worm-eaten  or  decayed  are  to  be  rejected. 
The  others'  are  immediately  to  be  cleaned  with  a bruili  and  cold 
watef , letting  them  lie  in  it  as  ftiort  time  as  poftlble ; and  the 
fibres  and  little  roots,  when  not  efiendal,  are  to  be  cut  away. 

9.  Roots 
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9.  Roots  which  confift  principally  of  fibres,  and  have  but  a fmall 
tap,  may  be  immediately  dried.  If  they  be  juicy,  and  not  aro- 
matic, this  may  be  done  by  heat,  not  exceeding  ioo°  of  Fahren- 
heit ; but  if  aromatic,  by  limply  expoling  them,  and  frequently 
turning  them  in  a current  of  cold,  dry,  air : if  very  thick  and 
ftrong,  they  are  to  be  fplit  or  cut  into  dices,  and  lining  upon 
threads  ; if  covered  with  a tough  bark,  they  may  be  peeled  frelh, 
and  then  dried.  Such  as  lofe  their  virtues  by  drying,  or  are  di- 
redled  to  be  preferved  in  a frelh  Hate,  are  to  be  kept  buried  in  * 
dry  fand. 

10.  No  very  general  rule  'can  be  given  for  the  collection  of 
herbs  and  leaves,  fome  of  them  acquiring  activity  from  their  age, 
and  others,  as  the  mucilaginous  leaves,  from  the  fame  caufe,  lo- 
fing  the  property  for  which  they  are  officinal.  Aromatics  are  to  be 
colleCled  after  the  flower  buds  are  formed ; annuals,  not  aromatic, 
when  they  are  about  tQ  flower,  or  when  in  flower  ; biennials,  be- 
fore they  ffioot ; and  perennials,  before  they  flower,  efpecially  if 
their  fibres  become  woody. 

11.  They  are  to  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  after  the  dew  is 
off  them,  or  in  the  evening  before  it  falls,  and  are  to  be  freed 
from  decayed,  withered,  or  foreign  leaves.  They  are  ufually 
tied  in  bundles,  and  hung  up  in  a ftiady,  lyarm,  and  airy  place ; or 
fpread  tip  on  the  floor,  and  frequently  turned.  If  very  juicy,  they 
are  laid  upon  a fieve,  and  dried  by  a gentle  degree  of  artificial 
warmth. 

12.  Sprouts  are  colleCled  before  the  buds  open ; and  llalks  are 
gathered  in  autumn/ 

13.  Barks  and  woods  are  collected  when  the  moll  active  part 
of  the  vegetables  are  concentrated  in  them,  which  happens,  in 
fpring  and  in  autumn.  Spring  is  preferred  for  relinous  barks,  and 
autumn  for  the  others,  which  are  not  relinous,  but  rather  gummy. 
Barks  ffiould  be  taken  from  young  trees,  and  freed  from  decayed 
parts,  and  all  impurities. 

1^4.  The  fame  rules  direct  the  collection  of  woods;  but  they 
muff  not  be  taken  from  very  young  trees.  Among  the  relinous 
woods,  the'heavieff,  which  fink  in  water,  are  feleCted.  The  albur- 
num is  to  be  rejefted. 

15.  Flowers  are  colleCled  in  clear  dry  weather,  before  noon, 
but  after  the  dev/  is  off : either  when  they  are  juft  about  to  open, 
or  immediately  after  they  have  opened.  Of  fome  the  petals  only 
are  preferved,  and  the  colourlefs  claws  are  even  cut  away  ; of 
others,  whofe  calyx  is  odorous,  the  whole  flower  is  kept.  Flowers 
‘‘which  are  too  fmall  to  be  pulled  fingly,  are  dried  with  patt  of  the 
ftalk  : Thefe  are  called  heads  or  tops. 

1 6.  Flowers  are  to  be  dried  nearly  as  leaves,  but  more  quickly, 
and  with  more  attention.  As  they  muft  not  be  expofed  to  the 
fun,  it  is  beft  done  by  a flight  degree  of  artificial  warmth. 

17.  Seeds 
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17.  Seeds  and  fruits,  unlefs  when  otherwife  direded,  are  to  be 
gathered  when  ripe,  but  before  they  fall  fpontaneoully.  Some 
pulpy  fruits  are  freed  from  their  core  and  feeds,  ftrung  upon 
threads,  and  dried  artificially.  They  are  in  general  belt  prefer- 
ved  m their  natural  coverings,  although  fome,  as  the  colocynth* 
are  peeled,  and  others,  as  the  tamarind,  preferved  frefh.  Many 
of  thefe  are  apt  to  fpoil,  or  become  rancid } and  as  they  are  then 
no  longer  fit  for  medical  ufe,  no  very  large  quantity  of  them 
fhould.  be  collected  at  a time. 

18.  The  proper  drying  oF  vegetable  fub fiances  is  of  the  great- 
eft  importance.  It  is  often  direded  to  be  done  in  the  fhade  and 
flowly,  that  the  volatile  and  adive  particles  may  not  be  diftipated 
by  too  great  heat ; but  .this  is  an  error,  for  they  always  lofe  in- 
finitely more  by  flow  than  by  quick  drying.  When,  on  account 
of  the  colour,  they  cannot  be  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  atmofphere  is  ini'ufficient,  they  fhould  be  dried  by  an  ar- 
tificial warmth,'  lefs  than  ioo°  Fahrenheit,  and  well  expofed  to  a 
current  of  air.  When  perfedly  dry  and  friable,  they  have'iittle 
fmell ; but  after  being  kept  fome  time,  they  attrad  mvifture  from 
the  air,  and  regain  their  proper  odour. 

19.  The  boxes  and  drawers  in  which  vegetable  matters  are 
-kept,  fhould  not  impart  to  them  any  fmell  or  tafte  and  more  cer- 
tainly to  avoid  this,  they  fhould  be  lined  with  paper.  Such  as  are 
volatile,  of  a delicate  texture,  or  fubjed  to  fuffer  from  infeds* 
muft  be  kept  in  well  covered  glaftes.  Fruits  and  oily  feeds* 
which  are  apt  to  become  rancid,  muft  be  kept  in  a cool  and  dry* 
but  by  no  means  in  a warm  or  moift  place 

20.  Oily  feeds,  odorous  plants,  and  thofe  containing  volatile 
principles,  muft  be  colleded  frefh  every  year.  Others,  whofe 
properties  are  more  permanent,  and  not  fubjed  to  decay,  will 
keep  for  feveral  years* 

21.  Vegetables  colleded  in  a moift  and  rainy  feafon,  are  in 
general  more  watery  and  apt  to  ipoil.  In  a dry  feafon,  on  the 
contrary,  they  contain  more  oily  and  refinous  particles,  and  keep 
much  better* 

Mechanical  Operations  of  Pharmacy. 

a.  The  determination  of  the  weight  and  bulk  of  bodies. 

b.  The  divifion  of  bodies  finto  mote  minute  particles. 

c.  The  feparation  of  their  integrant  parts  by  mechanical 

means. 

d.  Their  mixture,  when  not  attended  by  any  chemical  ac- 
tion. 

22.  The  Quantities  of  fubflances  employed  in  pharmaceutical 
-operations  are  moil  accurately  determined  by  the  procefs  called 
weighing.  l or  tine  purpoie,  there  fhould  be  lets  of  Yearns  and 
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fcales  of  different  fizes *,  and  it  would  be  advifable  to  have  a dou- 
ble fet,  one  for  ordinary  ufe,  and  another  for  occafions  when 
greater  accuracy  is  neceffary.  A good  beam  fhould  remain  in 
equilibrium  without  the  fcales,  and  when  the  fcales  are  changed  ; 
and  it  fhould  turn  fenfibly  with  a very  fmall  proportion  of  the 
weight  with  which  it  is  loaded.  Balances  fhould  be  defended  as 
much  as  poilible  from  acid  and  other  corrcfive  vapours,  afi d 
fhould  not  be  left  fufpended  longer  than  is  neceffary,  as  it  impairs 
their  delicacy  very  much.  For  the  fame  reafon,  balances  fhould 
never  be  overloaded. 

23.  The  want  of  uniformity  of  weights  and  meafures  is  attend- 
ed with  many  inconveniencies.  In  this  country,  druggilis  and 
grocers  fell  by  averdupois  weight ; and  apothecaries  are  directed 
to  fell  by  troy  weight,  although,  in  facd,  they  feld'om  ufe  the  troy 
weight  for  more  than  two -drachms.  Hence  arife  numerous  and 
culpable  errors,  the  troy  pound  being  lets  than  the  averdupois, 
and  the  ounce  and  drachm  being  greater.  Comparative  tables  of 
the  value  of  the  troy,  averdupois,  and  new  French  decimal 
-weights,  areqgiven  in  the  Appendix. 

24.  The  errors  arifing  from  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  weights 
and  meafures,  kave  induced  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges 
to  rejedf  the  ufe  of  meafures  entirely,  and  to  direct,  that  the  quan- 
tities of  every  thing  fluid,  as  well  as  folid,  fliall  be  determined  by 
troy  weight  : But  as  the  London  College  have  given  their  fanc- 
tion  to  the  ufe  of  meafures,  and  as,  “from  the  much  greater  faci- 
lity of  their  employment,  apothecaries  -will  always  ufe  them, 
tables  of  meafures  are  alio  inferted  in  the  Appendix. 

25.  For  meafuring  fluids,  the  graduated  glafs  meafures  are  al- 
ways to  be  preferred  : They  fhould  be  of  different  fizes,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantities  they  are  intended  to  meafure.  Elaftic  fluids 
are  alfo  meafured  in  glafs  tubes,  graduated  by  inches  and  theif 
^decimals. 

26.  Specific  gravity  is  thje  weight  of  a determinate  bulk  of  any 
body.  As  a dandard  of  companion,  diddled  water  has  Seen  af- 
fumed  as  unity.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  folids  is  afcertained,  l?y 
comparing  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  air  with  its  weight 
when  fufpended  in  water.  The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  its 
weight  in  air,  by  the  difference  between  its  weight  in  air  and 
its  weight  in  water,  is  its  fpecific  gravity.  The  fpecific  gravity 
of  fluids  may  be  afcertained  by  comparing  the  weight  of  a folid 
body,  fuch  as’ a piece 'of  cryflai,  when  immerfed  in  diddled  wa- 
ter, with  its  weight  when  immerfed  in  the  fluid  we  wifh  to  ex- 
amine ; by  dividing  its  weight  in  the  water  by  its  weight  in  the 
fluid,  the  quotient  is  the  fpe'cific  gravity  of  the  duid : Or  a fmall 
phial,  containing  a known  weight  of  diddled  water,  may  be  dlled 
with  the  fluid  to  be  examined  and  weighed,  and  by  dividing  the 

weight 
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weight  of  the  water  by  the  weight  of  the  fluid,  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity is  afcertained. 

27.  Although  thefe  are  the  only  general  principles  by  which 
fpecific  gravities  are  afcertained,  yet  as  the  refult  is  always  influen- 
ced by  the  ftate  of  the  thermometer  s*nd  barometer  at  the  time  of 
the  experiments,  and  as  the  manipulation  is  a work  of  great  nicety, 
various  ingenious  inftruments  have  been  contrived  to  render  the 
procefs  and  calculation  eafy.  Of  all  thefe,  the  gravimeter  of 
Morveau  feems  to  deferve  the  preference  *, 

Mechanical  Division.* 

28.  By  mechanical  divifion,  fubftances  are  reduced  t,o  a form 
better  adapted  for  medical  purpofes ; an,d  by  the  increafe  of  their 
furface,  their  action  is  promoted,  both  as  medical  and  chemical 
agents. 

29.  It  is  performed  by  cutting,  bruifing,  grinding,  grating,  rafp- 
ing,  filing,  pulverization,  trituration,  and  granulation,  by  means 
of  machinery  or  of  proper  inftruments. 

30.  Pulverisation  is  the  firft  of  thefe  operations  that  is  com- 
monly employed  in  the  apothecary’s  fhop.  It  is  performed  by 
means  of  peftles  and  mortars.  The  bottom  of  the  mortars  fhould 
be  concave  j and  their  fides  fhould  neither  be  fo  inclined  as  not  to 
allow  the  fubftances  operated  on  to  fall  to  the  bottom  between 
eadi  ftroke  of  the  peftle,  nor  fo  perpendicular  as  to  collect  it  too 
much  together,  and  to  retard  the  operation.  The  materials  of 
which  the  peftles  and  mortars  are  formed,  fhould  refill  both  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  action  of  the  fubftances  for  which  they 
are  ufed.  Wood,  iron,  marble,  filiceous  ftones,  porcelain,  and 
glafs,  are  all  employed  j but  copper,  and  metals  containing  cop- 
per, are  to  be  avoided. 

31.  They  fhould  be  provided  with  covers,  to  prevent  the  fineft 
and  lighted:  parts  from  efcaping,  and  to  defend  the  operator  from 
the  effefts  of  difagreeable  or  noxious  fubftances.  But  thefe  ends 
are  more  completely  attained  by  tying  a piece  of  pliable  feather 
round  the  peftle  and  round  the  mouth  of  the  mortar.  It  mu  ft  be 
clofely  applied,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  large,  as  to  permit  the 
free  motiGn  of  the  peftle. 

32.  In  fome  inflances,  it  will  be  even  neceffary  for  the  opera- 
tor to  cover  his  mouth  and  noftrils  with  a wet  cloth,  and  lo  ftand 
with  his  back  to  a current  of  air,  that  the  very  acrid  particles 
which  arife  may  be  carried  from  him. 

33.  The  addition  of  a little  water  or  fpirit  of  wine,  or  of  a 
few  almonds,  to  very  light  and  dry  fubftances,  will  prevent  their 
flying  off.  But  almonds  are  apt  to  induce' rancidity,  and  powders 
are  always  injured  by  the  drying  which  ^s  neceffary  when  they 
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have  been  moiftened.  Water  mull  never  be  added  to  fubftances 
which  abforb  it,  or  are  rendered  cohefive  by  it. 

34.  Too  great  a quantity  of  any  fubftance  mull  never  be  put  in- 
to the  mortar  at  a time,  as  it  very  much  retards  the  operation. 

35.  All  vegetable  fubftances  mull  be  previoufly  dried.  Reims 
and  gummy  relins,  which  become  foft  in  fummer,'  mult  be  pow- 
dered in  very  cold  weather.  Wood,  roots,  barks,  horn,  bone,  ivo- 
ry, &c.  mult  be  previoully  cut,  lplit,  chipped,  or  rafped.  Some* 
fubftances  will  even  require  to  be  moiftened  with  mucilage  of 
tragacanth,  or  of  llarch,  and  then  dried  before  they  can  be  pow- 
dered. Camphor  may  be  conveniently  powdered  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  fpirit  of  wine,  or  almond  oil. 

36*  All  impurities  and  inert  parts  having  been  previoufly  fe- 
parated,  the  operation  mult  be  continued  and  repeated  upon  ve- 
getable fubftances,  till  no  refiduum  is  left.  The  powders  obtain- 
ed at  different  times  muft  then  be  intimately  mixed  together,  fo 
as  to  bring  the  whole  to  a ftate  of  perfect  uniformity. 

37.  Very  hard  ftony  fubftances  muft  be  repeatedly  heated  to 
a red  heat,  and  then  fuddenly  quenched  in  cold  water,  until  they 
become  fufticiently  friable.  Some  metals  may  be  powdered  hot 
in  a heated  iron  mortar,  or  may  be  rendered  brittle  by  alloying 
them  wiih  a little  mercury. 

38.  trituration  is  intended  for  the  ftill  more  minute  divilion  of 
bodies.  It  is  performed  in  fiat  mortars  of  glafs,  agate,  or  other 
hard  materials,  by  giving  a rotatory  motion  to  the  peftle ; or  on  a 
levigating  ftone,  which  is  generally  of  porphyry,  by  means  of  a 
muller  of  the  fame  fubftance.  On  large  quantities  it  is  performed 
by  rollers  of  hard Hone,  turning  horizontally  upon  each  other/ or 
by  one  vertical  1 oiler  turning  on  a fiat  ftone. 

39.  The  fubftances  fubjedted  to  this  operation  are  generally 
previoufly  powdered  or  ground. 

40.  Levitation  differs  from  trituration  only  in  the  addition  of 
water  or  fpirit  of  wine  to  the  powder  operated  upon,  fo  as  to 
form  the  whole  mafs  into  a kind  of  pafte,  which  is  rubbed  until 
it  ber  of  fufficient  fmoothnefs  or  finenefs.  Earths,  and  fome  me- 
tallic fubftances,  are  levigated. 

41.  Granulation  is  employed  for  the  mechanical  divilion  of 
fome  metals.  It  is  performed,  either  by  ftirring  the  melted  metal  1 
with  an  iron-rod  until  it  cools,  or  by  pouring  it  into  water,  and 
ftirring  it  continually  as  before,  or  by  pouring  it  into  a covered  box, 
previoufly  well  rubbed  with  chalk,  and  fhaking  it  until  the  metal 
cools,  when  the  rolling  motion  will  be  converted  into  a rattling  : 
one.  The  adhering  chalk  is  then  to  be  walhed  away. 

42.  Sifting.  From  dry  fubftances,  which  are  reduced  to  the 
due  (Jegree  of  minutenefs,  the  coarfer  particles  are  to  be  feparateft  I 
by  ffeves  of  iron  wire,  hair-cloth  or  gauze,  or  by  being  dufted 
through  bags  of  fine  linen.  For  very  light  and  valuable  pow- 
dery 
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ders,  or  acrid  fubftances,  compound  fteves,  having  a clofe  lid  and 
receiver  mull  be  ufed.  The  particles  which  are  not  of  lufficient 
finenefs  to  pafs  through  the  interftices  of  the  lieve,  may  be  again 
powdered. 

43.  Elut nation  is  confined  to  mineral  fubftances,  on  which  wa- 
ter has  no  action.  It  is  performed  for  leparating  them  from  fo- 
reign particles  and  impurities,  of  a different  lpecific,  gravity,  in 
which  cafe  they  aje  faid  to  be  waftied  ; or  for  feparating  the  im- 
palpable powders,  obtained  by  trituration  and  levigation  from 
the  coarfer  partitles.  This  procefs  depends  upon  the  property 

1 that  very  fine  or  light  powders  have  of  remaining  for  fome  time 
fufpended  in  water ; and  is  performed  by  diffufing  the  powder  or 
pafte  formed  by  levigation  through  plenty  of  water,  letting  it 
Hand  a fufficient  time,  until  the  coarfer  particles  fettle  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  pouring  off  the  liquid  in  which  the  finer  or 
lighter  particles  are  fufpended.  Frefti  water  may  be  poured  on 
the  refiduum,  and  the  operation  repeated  •,  or  the  coarfer  particles, 
which  fall  to  the  bottom,  may  be  previoufly  levigated  a fecond 
time. 

44.  Decantation.  The  fine  powder  whi^ch  is  waftied  over  with 
the  water,  is  feparated  from  it,  by  allowing  it  to  fubfide  com- 
pletely, and  by  either  decanting  off  the  water  very  carefully,  or 
by  drawing  it  off  by  a fyringe  or  fyphon.  Thefe  proceffes  are 
very  frequently  made  ufe  of  for  feparating  fluids  from  folids 
which  are  fpecifically  heavier,  efpecially  when  tfie  quantity  is 
very  large,  or  the  folid  fo  fubtile  as  to  pafs  through  the  pores  o£ 
moft  fubftances  employe,d  for  filtration,  or  the  liquid  fo  acrid  as 
to  corrode  them. 

45.  Filtration . For  the  fame  purpofe  of  feparating  fluids  from 
folids,  ftraining  and  filtration  are  often  ufed.  Thefe  differ  only 
in  degree,  and  are  employed  wdien  the  powder  either  does  not 
fubfide  at  all,  or  too  fiowly  and  imperfe£tly  for  decantation. 

46.  The  inftruments  for  this  purpofe  are  of  various  materials, 
and  mult  in  no  inftance  be  acted  upon  by  the  fubftances  for  which 
they  are  employed.  Fats,  refins,  wax  and  oils,  are  ftrained 
through  hemp  or  flax  fpread  evenly  over  a piece  of  wire-cloth  or 
net  ftretched  in  a frame.  For  faccharine  and  mucilaginous  li- 
quors, fine  flannel  may  be  ufed  ; for  fome  faline  folutions,  linen. 
Where  thefe  are  not  fine  enough,  unfized  paper  is  employed ; and 
very  acrid  liquors,  fuch  as  acids,  are  filtered  by  means  of  a glafs- 
funnel,  filled  with  powdered  quartz,  a few  of  the  larger  pieces  be- 
ing put  in  the  neck,  fmaller  pieces  over,  thefe,  and  the  finer  pow- 
der placed  over  all.  The  porofity  of  this  laft  filter  retains  much 
of  the  liquor  ; but  it  may  be  obtained  by  gently  pouring  on  it  as 
much  diftilled  water ; the  liquor  will  then  pafs  through,  and  th$ 
water  be  retained  in  its  place. 

D 3 .47.  Water 
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47.  Water  may  be  filtered  in  large  quantities  through  bafins 
of  porous  ftone,  or  artificial  bafins  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  fine 
clay  and  coarfe  fand.  Mr  Collier  of  Southwark  has  lately  obtain- 
ed a patent  for  a very  ingenious  combination  of  hydroftatic  pref- 
igure, with  thc^  mode  of  filtering  per  afcenfum;  thereby  procuring  the 
new  and  peculiar  advantage,  that  the  fluid  and  its  fediment  take 
oppolite  directions. 

48.  The  fize  of  the  filters  depends  op  the  quantity  of  matter  to 
be  ftrainedi  When  large,  the  flannel  or  linen  is  formed  into  a 
conical  bag,  and  fufpended  from  a hoop  or  frame ; the  paper  is 
either  fpread  on  the  infide  of  thefe  bags,  or  folded  into  a conical 
form,  and  fufpended  by  a funnel.  It  is  of  advantage  to  introduce 
glafs  rods  or  quill-barrels  between  the  paper  and  funnel,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  adhering  too  clofely. 

49.  What  pafles  firfl  is  feldom  fine  enough,  and  mult  be  pour- 
ed back  again,  until  by  the  fwelling  of  the  fibres  of  the  filter,  or 
filling  up  of  its  pores,  the  fluid  acquires  the  requifite  degree  of 
limpidity.  The  filter  is  fometimes  covered  with  charcoal  pow- 
der, which  is  a ufeful  addition  to  muddy  and  deep-coloured  li- 
quors. The  filtration  of  fome  vifcid  fubftances  is  much  aflifted 
by  heat. 

50.  Exprejjion  is  a fpecies  of  filtration,  aflifted  by  mechanical 
force.  It  is  principally  employed  to  obtain  the  juices  of  frefti 
vegetables,  and  the  unCtuous  vegetable  oils.  It  is  performed  by 
means  of  a fcrew  prefs  with  plates  of  wood,  iron  or  tin.  The 
fubjeCt  of  the  operation  is  previoufly  beaten,  grouqd  or  bruifed. 
It  is  then  inclofed  in  a bag,  which  muft  not  be  too  much  filled, 
and  introduced  between  the  plates  of  the  prefs.  The  bags  ftiould 
be  of  hair- cloth,  or  canvafs  inclofed  in  hair-cloth.  Hempen  and 
woollen  bags  are  apt  to  give  vegetable  juices  a difagreeable  tafte. 
The  preflure  ftiould  be  gentle  at  firfl; , and  increafed  gradually. 

51.  Vegetables  intended  for  this  operation  ftiould  be  perfe&ly 
frefti  and  freed  from  all  impurities.  In  general  they  ftiould  be 
exprefied  as  foon  as  they  are  bruifed,  for  they  are  apt  to  ferment 
but  fubacid  fruits  give  a larger  quantity  of  juice  and  of  finer  qua- 
lity, when  they  are  allowed  to  Hand  fome  days  in  a wooden  or 
earthen  vefl'el  after  they  are  bruifed.  To  fome  vegetables  which 
are  not  juicy  enough  of  themfelves,  the  addition  of  a little  water 
is  necefTary.  Lemons  and  oranges  mull  be  q>eeled,  as  their  ikins 
contain  a great  deal  of  eflential  oil,  which  would  mix  with  the 
juice.  The  oil  itfelf  may  be  obtained  feparately,  by  expreflion 
with  the  fingers  againfi:  a plate  of  glafs. 

52.  For  un&uQus  feeds  iron-plates’are  ufed  ; and  it  is  cuftomary 
not  only  to  heat  the  plates,  but  to  warm  the  bruifed  feeds  in  a 
kettle  over  the  fire,  after  they  have  been  fprinkled  with  fome  wa- 
ter, as  by  thefe  means  the  product  is  increafed,  and  the  oil  obtain- 
ed is  more  limpid.  But  as  their  difpofiticra  to  rancidity  is  increa- 
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fed  by  it,  if  poffible  this  practice  fhould  be  laid  afide,  or  confined 
to  expofmg  the  bruifed  feeds,  inclofed  in  a bag,  to  the  fteam  of 
hot  water. 

53.  Defpumatioti  is  generally  pra£tifed  on  thick  and  clammy 
liquors,  which  contain  much  {limy  and  other  impurities,  not  eafily 
ieparable  by  filtration.  The  feum  arifes  either  by  limply  heating 
the  liquor,  or  by  clarifying  it,  which  is  done  by  mixing  with  the 
liquor,  when  cold,  the  whits  of  egg  well  beaten,  with  a little  wa- 
ter, which  on  being  heated  coagulates,  and  entangling  the  impu- 
.rities  of  the  liquor,  rifes  with  them  to  the  furface,  and  may  be 
eafily  removed  by  a perforated  ladle.  Or  the  liquor  may  now  be 
filtered  with  eafe.  Spirituous  liquors  are  clarified  by  means  of 
ifinglafs  difiblved  in  water,  or  any  albuminous  fluid,  fuch  as  milk, 
which  coagulates  by  the  action  of  the  alcohol  without  the  afiiftance 
of  heat.  '■ 

54.  Fluids  can  only  be  feparated  from  each  other,  when  they 
have  no  tendency  to  combine,  and  when  they  differ  in  fpecific 
gravity.  The  reparation  may  be  effected,  by  ikimming  off  the 
lighter  fluid  with  a filver  or  glafs  fpoon  *,  or  by  drawing  it  off 
by  a fyringe  or  fyphon ; or  by  means  of  a glafs  feparatory,  which 
is  an  inflrument  having  a proje&ing  tube,  terminating  in  a very 
flender  point,  through  which  the  heavier  fluid  alone  is  permitted 
to  run  ; or  by  means  of  the  capillary  attra£!ion  of  a fpongy  wool- 
len thread ; for  no  fluid  will  enter  a fubfiance  whofe  pores  are  fill- 
ed by  another,  for  which  it  has  no  attiia&ion : and,  laftly,  upon 
the  fame  principle  by  means  of  a filter  of  unfized  paper,  previouf- 
ly  foaked  in  one  of  the  fluids,  which  in  this  way  readily  paffes 
through  it  while  the  other  remains  behind. 

55.  Mechanical  mixture  is  performed  by  agitation,  trituration, 
or  kneading  but  thefe  will  be  befl  cenfidered  in  treating  of  the 
forms  in  which  medicines  are  exhibited. 

s Apparatus.  . 

56.  Before  entering  on  the  chemical  operations,  it  will  be  nc- 
ceflary  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  inflruments  employed  in 
performing  them.  They  may  be  divided  into 

<7.  The  veflfels  in  which  the  effects  are  performed. 

b.  The  means  of  producing  heat*,  or  fuel*,  and 

c.  The  means  of  applying  and  regulating'  the  heat ; or  lamps 
and  furnaces. 

Vessels. 

57.  The  veffels,  according  to  the  purpofes  fori  which  they  are 
intended,  vary 

a.  In  form,  and 

i.  In  ijjaterials. 

D 4 ,58.  The' 
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58.  The  different  forms  will  be  befl  deferibed-when  treating  of 
eke  particular  operations. 

59.  No  fub fiance*  pofTeffes  properties  which  would  render  it 
proper  to  be  employed  as  a material  in  every  mftance.  We  are 
therefore  obliged  to  feled  thofe  fubftances  which  poffefs  the  pro- 
perties more  efpecially  required  in  the  particular  operations  foe 
which  they  are  intended. 

60.  The  properties  moft  generally  required,  are 

a.  The  power  ‘of  refilling  chemical  agents, 

h . Tranfparency, 

c.  Compaclnefs, 

d . Strength. 

e.  Fixity  and  infufibility. 

f And  the  power  of  bearing  fudden  variations  of  tempera- 
ture  without  breaking. 

61.  The  metals  in  general  poffefs  the  four  laft  properties  m 

eonfiderable  perfection,  but  they  are  all  opaque.  Iron  and  cop- 
per are  apt  l^o  be  corroded  by  chemical  agents*  and  the  ufe  of  the 
latter  is  often  attended  by  dangerous  confequences.  Thefe  defeats 
are  in  fome  meafure,  but  not  entirely,  remedied  by  ginning  them. 
Tin  and  lead  are  too  fufible  Platinum,  gold  and  diver  refill  moft 
of  the  chemical  agents,  but  their  expence  is  an  infurmountable 
objection  to  their  general  ufe.  * 

62.  Good  earthen-ware  refills  the  gredtefl  intenfity  of  heat,  but 
is  deficient  in  all  the  other  properties.  The  bads  of  all  kinds  of 
earthen  ware  is  clay,  which  pofTeffes  the  valuable  quality  of  be- 
ing very  plaftic  when  wrought  with  water,  and  of  becoming  ex- 
tremely hard  when  burnt  with  an  intenfe  heat.  But  it  contrails 
fo  much  by  heat,  that  it  is  extremely  apt  to  crack  and  fpiit  on  be- 
ing expofed  to  fudden  changes  of  temperature ; it  is  therefore  ne- 
ceffary  to  add  fome  fubflance  which  may  counterad  this  property. 
Siliceous  fand,  clay  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  burnt  with  a 
very  intenfe  heat,  and  plumbago,  are  occadonally  ufed.  Thefe 
additions,  however,  are  attended  with  other  inconveniencies  •,  plum- 
bago efpecially  is  liable  to  cor^buflion,  and  fand  diminifhes  the 
cornpadnefs ; fo  that  when  not  glazed,  they  are  porous,  and  when 
glazed  they  are  aded  upon  by  chemical  agents.  The  chemical 
veffels,  manufadured  by  Meffrs  Wedge  wood,  are  the  befl  of  this 
defeription,  except  porcelain,  which  is  too  expenlive. 

63.  Glafs  poffeiTes  the  three  firfl  qualities  in  an  eminent  de« 
gree,  and  may  be  heated  red-hot  without  melting.  Its  greatefl  in- 
convenience is  its  difpofition  to  crack  or  break  in  pieces  when  fud- 
denly  heated  or  cooled.  As  this  is  occafioned  by  its  unequal  ex- 
pandon  or  contradion,  it  is  befl  remedied  by  forming  the  veffels 
very  thin,  and  giving  them  in  general  a rounded  form.  Glafs- 
veffels  diouid  alfo  be  well  annealed,  that  is,  cooled  very  flowly^ 

after 
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after  being  blown,. by  placing  them  immediately  in  an  oven  while 
they  are  yet  in  a foft  ftate.  When  ill  annealed,  or  cooled  fudden- 
ly,  glafs  is  apt  to  fly  in  pieces  on  the  flighted:  change  of  tempera- 
ture, or  touch  of  a fliarp  point.  We  may  fometimes  take  advan- 
tage of  this  imperfection ; for  by  means  of  a red-hot  wire,  glafs-vef- 
fels  may  be  cut  into  any  fliape.  When  there  is  not  a crack  alrea- 
dy in  the  glafs,  the  point  of  the  wire  is  applied  near  the  edge,  a 
crack  is  formed,  which  is  afterwards  eaflly  led  in  any  direction 
we  with. 

64.  Reaumeur’s  porcelain,  on  the  contrary,  is  glafs,  which  by 
furrounding  it  with  hot  fand,  is  made  to  cool  io  flowly,  that  it  af- 
fumes  a cryftalline  texture,  which  deftroys.  its  tranfparency,  but 
imparts  to  it  every  other  quality  wifhed  for  in  chemical  veflels.. 
The  coarfer  kinds  of  glafs  are  commonly  ufed  in  making  it ; but 
as  there  is  no  manufacture  of  this  valuable  fubltance,  its  employ- 
ment is  flill  very  limited. 

Lutes,. 

65.  Lutes  alfoTbrm  a neceflary  part  of  chemical  apparatus. 
They  are  compofitions  of  various  iubitances  intended 

a.  To  clofe  the  joinings  of  veflels,- 

b.  To  coat  glafs- veflels. 

c.  To  line  furnaces. 

66.  Lutes  of  the  firfl  description  are  commonly  employed  to 
confine  elaftic  vapours.  They  fhould  therefore  poflefs  the  follow- 
ing  properties, 

a.  CompaCtnefs. 

I . The  power  of  refitting  acrid  Vapours. 

c.  The  power  of  refilling  a certain  intenfity  of  heat. 

d.  Facility  of  removal  alter  the  operation. 

67.  Vifcid  fubftances,  as  flour,  ftarch,  and  gum,  poflefs  the  firll 
and  lafl  properties  in  a fufficient  degree ; they  are  therefore  em- 
ployed when  the  heat  is  moderate,  and  the  vapour  not  corrofive. 
They  are  mixed  with  water,  and  fpread  upon  flips  of  paper  or  li- 
nen, which  are  wrapped  round  the  joinings  of  the  veflels,  and,  if 
neceflary,  fecured  with  thread.  Slips  of  bladder  macerated  in  wa- 
ter, and  applied  with  the  infide  next  the  veflels,  are  employed  in 
the  fame  circumftances  *,  but  from  their  great  contraction  on  dry- 
ing, they  are  apt  to  break  weak  veflels.  A pafte  formed  of  al- 
mond or  linfeed  meal,  and  water,  or  mucilage,  forms  a very  clofe 
and  plaftic  lute,  which  is  eaflly  removed. 

68.  Quicklime  well  incorporated  with  a fixth  part  of  muriate 
of  foda,  or  with  white  of  egg  diluted  with  water,  applied  on  flips  of 
linen,  dries  eaflly,  and  becon}es~very  hard,  it  is  uied  for  the  diftil- 
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lation  of  the  concentrated  acids,;  but  for  this  purpofe  burnt  gy p- 
ium  and  water  is  preferable.  Both  thefe  lutes  mult  be  ufed  as  foon 
as  they  are  prepared,  as  they  harden  very  quickly. 

69.  Chalk  and  oil,  or  glaziers  putty,  is  a very  compact  lute. 
As  it  becomes  fo  hard  as  not  to  be  eafily  removed,  it  is  principally 
ufed  for  luting  tubes  into  veffels  for  pneumatic  purposes. 

70.  A palie  of  powdered  clay  and  drying  oil,  or  what  is  hill 
better,  amber  varnilh,  is  very  clofe,  adhefive,  and  plaflic,  and  is 
eafily  removed ; but  as  it  foftens  with  heat,  it  muft  be  feciired  by 
flips  of  linen  and  thread,  and  will  not  adhere  to  the  veffels  unleis 
they  be  perfe&ly  dry. 

71.  Clay  and  fand,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four,  form  an  ex- 
cellent lute,  capable  of  refilling  very  high  temperatures,  and  the 
greateft  number  of  corrofive  fubflances. 

72.  Eight  parts  of  yellow  wax  melted  with  one  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, with  or  without  the  addition  of  fome  refinous  fubflances, 
according  to  the  degree  of  pliability  and  confiftence  required* 
form  a very  clofe  and  compact  lute,  through'  which  the  moil  fub- 
tile  corrofive  vapours  will  not  efcape.  But  it  is  foftened  and  li- 
quefied by  heat,  therefore  cannot  be  ufed  for  purpofes  where  high 
temperatures  are  required. 

73.  The  lute  employed^for  the  coating  of  glafs-veffels,  with 
the  intention  of  making  them  flronger  and  capable  of  refilling  vio- 
lent heats,  without  foftening,  confifts  of  four  parts  of  fand  and  one 
of  clay,  made  into  a very  thin  mafs,  and  applied  in  fucceffiv& 
layers,  taking  care  that  each  coat  be  perfe&ly  dry  before  another 
be  laid  on. 

74.  The  lutes  for  lining  furnaces  will  be  defcribed  when  treat- 
ing of  furnaces. 

75.  The  jun&ures  of  veffels  which  are  to  be  luted  to  each 
other,  muft  previoufly  be  accurately  and  firmly  fitted,  by  introdu- 
cing between  them,  when  neceffary,  fhort  bits  of  wood  or  cork,  or, 
if  the  difproportion  be  very  great,  by  means  of  a cork  fitted  to  the 
one  veffel,  having  a circular  hole  bored  through  it,  through  which 
the  neck  of  the  other  veffel  or  tube  paffes. 

76.  After  being  thus  fitted,  the  lute  is  rolled  and  worked  between 
the  fingers  till  it  be  foftened,  and  is  then  formed  into  fmail  cylin- 
ders, which  are  fucceffively  applied  to  the  junctures,  taking  care 
that  each  piece  be  made  to  adhere  firmly  and  perfectly  clofe  in 
every  part  before  another  is  put  on.  Laflly,  the  whole  is  fecured 
by  the  flips  of  linen  or  bladder. 

77.  In  many  cafes,  to  permit  the  efcape  of  elaflic  vapours,  a 
fmail  hole  is  made  through  the  lute  with  “a  pin,  or  the  lute  is  per- 
forated by  a fmail  quill,  fitted  with  a Hopper,' 
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Heat  and  Fuel. 

78.  As  caloric  is  an  agent  of  the  moll  extenlive  utility  in  the 
chemical  operations  of  pharmacy,  it  is  necefiary  that  we  Ihould  be 
acquainted  with  the  means  of  employing  it  in  the  mod  economi- 
cal and  efficient  manner. 

70.  The  rays  of  the  fun  are  ufed  in  the  drying  of  many  vegetable 
fubftances,  and  the  only  attentions  neceffary  are  to  expofe  as  large 
a furface  as  poffibie,  and  to  turn  them  frequently,  that  every  part 
may  be  dried  alike.  They  are  alfo  fomefimes  ufed  for  promoting 
fpontaneous  evaporations. 

80.  The  combudiop  of  different  fubllances  is  a much  more 
powerful  and  certain  fource  of  heat.  Alcohol,  oil,  tallow,  wood, 
turf,  coal,  ’charcoal,  and  coke,  are  all  occafionally  employed. 

81.  Alcohol,  oil,  and  melted  tallow,  are  burnt  in  lamps  of  va- 
rious conilrudliOns.  Thefe  afford  a very  uniform,  though  not  very 
high  temperature.  Alcohol  has  the  great  advantage  of  burning 
without  fmoke.  But  oil  burnt  upon  a cylindrical  wick,  fo  conta- 
ined that  the  air  has  free  accefs  both  to  the  outfide  and  to  the  inlide 
of  the  cylinder,  as  in  Argand's  lamp,  may  be  made  to  produce  a 
confiderable  temperature  of  great  uniformity*  and  without  the  in- 
convenience of  fmoke. 

82.  Wood,  turf,  coal,  charcoal,  and  coke,  are  burnt  in  grates 

and  furnaces.  Wood  has  the  advantage  of  kindling  readily,  but 
affords  a very  unfteady  temperature,  is  inconvenient  from  its 
flame,  fmoke,  and  foot,  and  requires  much  attention.  The  heavy 
and  denfe  woods  give  the  greateff  heat,  burn  longeft,  and  leave  a 
denfe  charcoal.  ✓ 

83.  Dry  turf  gives  a permanent  heat,  and  does  not  require  fo 
much  attention  as  wood  •,  but  its  fmoke  is  copious  and  penetrating, 
and  the  empyreumatic  fmell  which  it  imparts  to  every  thing  it 
comes  in  contatfl:  with,  adheres  to  them  with  great  obftinacy. 
The  heavy  turf  of  marfhes  is  preferable  to  the  light  fuperficial 
turf. 

84.  Coal  is  the  fuel  moft  commonly  ufed  in  this  country.  Its 
heat  is  confiderable  and  fufficiently  permanent,  but  it  produces 
much  flame  and  fmoke. 

85.  Charcoal,  efpecially  of  the  denfe  woods,  is  ,a  very  conve- 
nient and  excellent  fuel.  It  burns'  without  flame  or  fmoke,  and 
gives  a ftrong,  uniform,  and  permanent  heat,  which  may  be  eafily 
regulated,  efpecially  when  it  is  not  in  too  large  pieces,  and  is  a 
little  damp. 

86.  Coke,  or  charred  coal,  poffeffes  fimilar  properties  to  char- 
coal. It  is  lefs,eafi3v  kindled,  but  is  capably  of  producing  a higher 
temperature. 


87.  When 
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87.  When  an  open  grate  is  ufed  for  chemical  purpofes,  it 
fhould  be  provided  with  cranes  to  fupport  the  vefiels  operated  in, 
that  they  may  not  be  overturned  by  the  burning  away  of  the 
fuel. 

Furnaces. 

88.  In  all  furnaces,  th  eprincipal  objects  are,  to  produce  a fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  heat,  v/ith  little  confumption  of  fuel,  and  to  be 
able  to  regulate  the  degree  of  heat. 

89.  An  unnecefi’ary  expenditure  of  fuel  is  prevented  by  form- 
ing the  lides  of  the  furnace  of  vefy  imperfed  conductors  of  calo- 
ric, and  by  conflru&ing  it  fo  that  the  fubjeCt  operated  on  n*ay  be 
expofed  to  the  full  adlion  of  the  fire. 

90.  The  degree  of  heat  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  air 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  burning  fuel.  The  quantity  of 
air  is  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  fize  of  the  aperture  through 
which  it  enters  and  its  velocity.  The  velocity  itfelf  is  increafed 
by  mechanical  means,  as  by  bellows,  or  by  increafing  the  height 
and  width  of  the  chimney. 

91.  The  fize  and  form  of  furnaces,  and  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  conflru&ed,  are  various,  according  to  the  purpofes  for 
which  they  are  intended. 

92.  The  elfential  parts  of  a furnace  are, 

a . A body  for  the  fuel  to  burn  in. 

bP  A grate  for  it  to  burn  upon. 

c.  An  afh-pit  to  admit  air  and  receive  the  afh.es. 

d.  A chimney  for  carrying  off  the  fmoke  and  vapours. 

93.  The  afh-pit  Ihoujd  be  perfectly  clofe,  and  furniflied  with 
a door  and  regifter-plate,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  admit- 
ted. 

94.  The  bars  of  the  grate  fhould  be  triangular,  and  placed 
with  an  angle  pointed  downwards,  and  not  above  half  an  inch  di- 
flant.  The  grate  fhould  be  fixed  on  the  outfide  of  the  body. 

95.  The  body  may  be  cylindrical  or  elliptical,  and  it  mull 
have  apertures  for  introducing  the  fuel  and  the  fubjedts  of  the  ope- 
ration, and  for  conveying  away  the  fmoke  and  vapours. 

96.  When  the  combuflion  is  fupported  by  the  current  of  air 
naturally  excited  by  the  burning  of  the  fuel,  it  is  called  a wind- 
furnace  ; when  it  is  accelerated  by  increafing  the  velocity  of  the 
current  by  bellows,  it  forms  a blaft-furnace  ; and  when  the  body 
of  the  furnace  is  covered  with  a dome,  which  terminates  in  the 
chimney,  it  conflitutes  a reverberatory  furnace. 

97.  Furnaces  are  either  fixed,  and  built  of  fire-brick,  or  port- 
able, and  fabricated  of  plate-iron,  When  of  iron,  they  xnuft  be  li- 
ned 
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ned  with  fome  badly  conducting  and  refraCtory  fubffance,  both  to 
prevent  the  difiipation  of  heat,  and  to  defend  the  iron  againff  the 
aCtion  of  the  fire.  A mixture  of  fcales  of  iron  and  powdered  titles 
worked  up  with  blood,  hair,  and  clay,  is  much  tecommended;  and 
Profeffor  Hagen  fays,  that  it  is  lefs  apt  to'fplit  apd  crack  when  ei- 
pofed  at  once  to  a violent  heat,  than  when  dried  gradually,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  directions.  Dr  Black  employed  two  different 
coatings.  Next  to  the  iron  he  applied  a compofition  of  three  parts 
by  weight  of  charcoal,  and  one  of  fine  clay.  Thefe  are  firff  mixed 
in  the  Hate  or  fine  powder,  and  then  worked  up  with  as  much  wa- 
ter as  will  permit  the  mafs  to  be  formed  into  balls,  which  are  ap- 
plied to  the  fides  of  the  furnace,  and  beat  very  firm  and  compaCt  with 
the  face  of  a broad  hammer,  to  the  thickneis  of  about  one  inch  and 
a half  in  general,  but  fo  as  to  give  an  elliptical  form  to  the  cavity. 
Over  this,  another  lute,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  parts  of  fand,  and 
one  of  clay,  is  to  be  applied  in  the  fame  manner,  to  the  tfyicknefs  of 
about  halPan  inch.  Thefe  lutes  mult  be  allowed  to  become  per- 
fectly dry  before  the  furnace  is  heated,  which  fliould  at  firlt  be 
done  gradually. 

9‘.  Heat  maybe  applied  to  veffels  employed  in  chemical  ope- 
rations, 

a.  DireCtly,  as  in  the  open  fire  and  reverberatory  furnace. 

b.  Or  through  the  medium  of  fand  ; the-fand-bath. 

c.  Of  water  *,  the  water-bath. 

d.  Of  Hearn  ; the  vapour  bath. 

e%  Of  air,  as  in  the  muffle. 

Chemical  Operations. 

99.  In  all  chemical  operations,  combination  takes  place,  and 
there  are  very  few  of  them  in  which  decompofition  does  not  alfo 
occur.  For  the  fake  of  method,  we  fiiall  confider  them  as  princi- 
pally intended  to  produce 

a.  A change  in  the  form  of  aggregation. 

b.  Combination. 

c.  Decompofition. 

100.  The  form  of  aggregation  may  be  altered  by 

a.  Fufion. 

b,  Va  orization. 

f.  Condenfation. 

d.  Congelation. 

e.  Coagulation. 

1 01.  Fitfi'in  is  the  converfion  of  a folid  into  a liquid  by  the 
foie  agency  of  caloric.  Subliances  differ  very  much  in  the  degrees 
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cf  their  fufibility  ; fome,  as  water  and  mercury,  exifting  as  fluids 
in  the  ordinary  temperatures  of  the  atmofphere  ; while  others,  as 
the  pure  earths,  cannot  be  melted  by  any  heat  we  can  produce. 

102.  Liquefaction  is  commonly  employed  to  exprefs  the  melting 
of  fubftances,  as  tallow,  wax,  refin,  &c.  which  pafs  through  inter- 
mediate flates  offoftnefs,  before  they  become  fluid.  Fufton  is  the 
melting  of  fubftances  which  pafs  immediately  from  the  folid  to 
the  fluid  ftate,  as  the  falts  and  metals,  except  iron  and  platinum. 

103.  When,  in  confequenc'e  of  fufton,  the  fubftances  operated 
on  acquire  a greater  or  lefs ‘degree  of  tranfparency,  a denfe  uni- 
form texture,  and  great  brittlenefs,  and  exhibit  a conchoidal  frac- 
ture, with  a fpecular  furface,  and  the  edges  of  the  fragments  very 
fharp,  it  is  termed  vitrification . 

104.  In  general,  Ample  fubftances  are  lefs  fuftble  than  com- 
pounds ; fo‘r  example,  the  Ample  earths  cannot  be  melted  fingly, 
but  when  mixed  are  ealily  fufed.  The  additions  which  are  fome- 
times  made  to  refraflory  fubftances  to  promote  their  fufton,  are 
termed  flukes. 

105;.  An  open  Are  is  fufficient  to  melt  fome  fubftances,  others 
require  the  heat  of  a furnace. 

106.  The  vefTels  in  which  fufton  is  performed,  muft  refill  the 
heat  neceftary  for  the  operation.  In  fome  inftances,  an  iron  or 
copper  ladle  or  pot  may  be  uled,  but  moil  commonly  crucibles 
are  employed.  Crucibles  are  of  various  fizes.  The  large  cruci- 
bles are  generally  conical,  with  a frnall  fpout  for  the  convenience 
of  pouring  out ; the  fmall  ones  are  truncated  triangular  pyramids," 
and  are  commonly  fold  in  nefts. 

107.  The  Heftian  crucibles  are  compofed  of  clay  and  fand,  and 
when  good,  will  withftand  an  intenfe  heat  for  many  hours,  without 
foftening  or  melting  ; but  they  are  difpofed  to  crack  when  iud- 
denly  heated  or  cooled.  This  inconvenience  may  be  on  many  oc- 
cafions  avoided,  by  ufing  a double  crucible,  add  filling  up  the  in- 
terftice  with  fand,  or  by  covering  the  crucible  with  a lute  of  clay 
and  fand,  by  which  means  t)ie  heat  is  tranfmitted  more  gradually 
and  equally.  Thofe  which  ring  clearly  when  ftruck,  and  are  of 
an  uniform  thicknefs,  add  have  a reddilh  brown  colour,  without 
black  fpots,  are  reckoned  the  belt. 

108.  Wedgewood’s  crucibles  are  made  of  clay  mixed  with  ba- 
ked clay  finely  pounded,  and  are  in  every  refpeft  fuperior  to  the 
Heftian,  but  they  are  very  expenftve. 

1 09.  The  black-legd  crucibles,  formed  of  clay  and  plumbago* 
are  very  durable,  refill  bidden  changes  of  temperature,  and  may 
|>e  repeatedly  uled,  but  they  are  deftroyed  when  faline  fubftances 
are  melted  in  them,  and  fuflfer  combuftion  when  expofed.  red-hot  to 
3,  current  of  air. 

110.  When  placed  in  a furnace,  crucibles  fliould  never  be  fet 
upon  the  bars  of  the  grate,  but  always  upon  a fupport.  They  may 

be 
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be  covered,  to  prevent  the  fuel  or  allies  from  falling  into  them, 
with  a lid  of  the  fame  materials,  or  with  another  crucible  inverted 
over  them. 

hi.  When  the  fufion  is  completed,  the  fubftance  may  be  either 
permitted  to  cool  in  the  crucible,  or  may  be  poured  into  a heated 
mould  anointed  with  tallow,  never  with  oil,  or  what  is  ft  ill  bet- 
ter, covered  with  a thin  coating  of  chalk,  which  is  applied  by  lay- 
ing  it  over  with  a mixture  of  chalk  diffufed  in  water,  and  then 
evaporating  the  water  completely  by  heat.  To  prevent  the  cru- 
cible from  being  broken  by  cooling  too  rapidly,  it  is  to  be  either 
replaced  in  the  furnace,  to  cool  gradually  with  it,  or  covered  with 
fome  veffel  to  prevent  its  being  expofed  immediately  to  the  air. 

112.  Fufion  is  performed  with  the  intentions, 

a.  Of  weakening  the  attraction  of  aggregation. 

1.  To  facilitate  mechanical  divifion. 

2.  To  promote  chemical  adtion. 

h.  Of  feparating  from  each  other,  fubftances  of  different  de- 
grees of  fufibility. 

1 13.  Vaporization  is  the  converfion  of  a folid  or  fluid  into  va- 
pour by  the  agency  of  caloric.  Although  vaporability  be  merely 
a relative  term,  fubftances  are  faid  to  be  permanently  elaftic,  vo- 
latile, or  fixed.  The  permanently  elaftic  fluids  or  gafes  are  thofe 
which  cannot  be  condenfed  into  a fluid  or  folid  form  by  any  ab- 
ftraCtion  of  caloric  we  are  capable  of  producing.  Fixed  fubftances, 
on  the  contrary,  are  thofe  which  cannot  be  converted  into  vapour 
by  great  incre^fe  of  temperature.  The  preffure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  has  very  confiderable  efled  in  varying  the  degree  at  which 
fubftances  are  converted  into  vapour.  Some  folids,  unlefs  fub- 
jefted  to  very  great  preffure,  are  at  on$e  converted  into  vapour, 
although  molt  of  thempafs  through  the  intermediate  ftate  of  fluidity. 

1 1 4.  Vaporization  is  employed 

a.  To  feparate  fubftances  differing  in  volatility. 

р.  To  promote  chemical  action. 

1 1 5.  When  employed  with  either  of  thefe  views, 

a.  No  regard  is  paid  to  the  fubftances  volatilized, 

1.  From  folids,  as  in  uftulation  and  charring. 

2.  From  fluids,  as  in  evaporation. 

h.  Or  the  fubftances  vaporized  are  condenfed  in  proper  veffels, 

1.  In  a liquid  form,  as  in  diftillation. 

2.  In  a folid  form  as  in  fublimation. 

с.  Or  the  fubftances  vaporized  are  colledled  in  their  gafeous 

form,  in  a pneumatic  apparatus. 

1 1 6.  UJl ulatton  is  almoft  entirely  a metallurgic  operation,  and  i$ 
employed  to  expel  the  fulphur  and  arfenic  contained  in  fome  Me- 
tallic ores.  It  is  performed  on  fmall  quantities  in  tefts  placed 

within 
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within  a muffle.  Tefts  are  fh  allow  veflels  made  of  bone  allies  or 
baked  clay.  Muffles  are  veflels  of  baked  clay,  of  a femi-cylin- 
drical  form,  the  flat  flde  forming  the  floor,  and  the  arched  portion 
the  roof  and  fides.  The  end  and  fides  are  perforated  with  hoies 
for  the  free  tranfmifllon  of  air,  and  the  open  extremity  is  placed 
at  the  door  of  the  furnace,  for  the  infpe&ion  and  manipulation  of 
the  procefs.  The  reverberatory  furnace  is  commonly  employed 
for  roalling,  and  the  heat  is  at  firft  very  gentle,  and  ilowly  railed 
to  rednefs.  It  is  accelerated  by  expoiing  as  large  a fur  lace  of  the 
iubftance  to  be  roafted  as  poflible,  and  by  ftirring  it  frequently, 
io  as  to  prevent  any  agglutination,  and  to  bring  every  part  in  iuc- 
ceflion  to  the  furface. 

1 17*  Charring  ma y be  performed  on  any  o£  the  compound 
oxides,  by  fubjeftmg  them  to  a degree  of  heat  fufficient  to  expel 
all  their  hydrogene,  nitrogene,  and  fuperabundant  oxygene,  wliue 
the  carbon,  being  a fixed  principle,  remains  behmd  in  the  ffate  of 
charcoal.  The  temperature  necefiary  for  the  operation  may  be 
produced  either  by  the  combuftion  of  other  iubftances  or  by  the 
partial  combuftion  01  the  fubitance  to  be  charred.  In  the  former 
oafe,  the  operation  may  be  performed  in  any  vefiel  which  excludes 
the  accefs  of  air,  while  it  permits  the  efcape  of  the  vapours  form- 
ed. In  the'latter,  the  accefs  of  air  muft  be  regulated  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  it  may  be  fupprefled  whenever  the  combuftion  has 
reached  the  requilite  degree;  for  if  continued  to  be  admitted,  the 
charcoal  itl’elf  would  be  difllpated  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  nothing  would  remain  but  the  alkaline  and  earthy  mat- 
ter, which  theie  fubftances  always  contain.  When  combuftion  is 
carried  this  length,  the  procefs  is  termed  incineration . The  va- 
pours which  arife  in  the  operation  of  charring,  are  fometimes  con- 
denfed,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  tar. 

4 1 1 8.  Evaporation  is  the  converfion  of  a fluid  into  vapour,  by  its 

combination  with  caloric.  In  this  procefs,  the  atmoiphere  is  not  a 
neceflary  agent,  but  rattier  a hindrance,  by  its  prefiure.  This 
forms  a criterion  between  evaporation  and  fpontaneous  evapora- 
tion, which  is  merely  the  folutxon  of  a fluid  in  air. 

1 19.  It  is  performed  in  open,  {hallow,  or  hemifpherical  veffels 
of  filver,  tinned  copper  or  iron,  earthen-ware  or  glafs.  The  ne- 
ceflary caloric  may  be  furniftied  by  means  of  an  open  fire,  a lamp, 
or  a furnace,  either  immediately,  or  with  the  intervention  of  fand, 
water,  or  vapour.  The  degree  of  heat  muft  be  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  fubftanee  operated  on.  In  general,  it  ihould  not  be 
greater  than  what  is  abfolutely  neceflary. 

5 20.  Evaporation  may  be, 

a . Partial. 

1.  From  faline  fluids,  concentration. 

* , 2.  From.vifcid  fluids,  inipuladon. 

h « Total,  exficcadon. 
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1 21.  Concentration  is  employed, 

a . To  leflen  the  quantity  of  diluting  fluids,  dephlegmation. 

b.  To  prepare  for  cryftallization. 

122.  Infpijjation  is  almoft  confined  to  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances;  and  as  thefe  are  apt  to  be  partially  decompofed  by  heat, 
or  to  become  empyreumatic,  it  fhould  always  be  performed,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  end  of  the  procels,  in  a water  or  vapour  bath. 

Bxjiccution  is  here  taken  m a very  limited  fenfe  ; for  the 
term  is  alfo  with  propriety  ufed  to  exprefs  the,  drying  of  vegeta- 
bles by  a gentle  heat,  the  effiorefcence  ot  falts,  and  the  abftra&ion 
of  moifture  from  mixtures  of  infoluble  powders  with  water,  by 
means  of  chalk-ftones  or  powdered  chalk  prefled  into  a fmooth 
mafs.  At  prefent,  we  limit  its  meaning  to  the  total  expuliion  of 
moifture  from  any  body  by  means  of  caloric. 

124.  The  exficcation  of  compound  oxides  fnould  always  be  per- 
formed in  the  water -bath. 

125.  Salts  are  deprived  of  their  water  of  cryftallization  by  ex- 
pofing  them  to  the  a&ion  of  heat  in  a glafs  vefiel  or  iron  ladle. 
Sometimes  they  firft  diflolve  in  their  , water  of  cryftallization,  or 
undergo  what  is  called  the  watery  fujion , and  are  afterwards  con- 
verted into  a dry  mafs  by  its  total  expuliion  j as  in  the  calcination 
of  borax  or  burning  of  alum. 

126.  When  exficcation  is  attended  with  a crackling  noife,  and 
fplitting  of  the  fait,  as  in  muriate  of  foda,  it  is  termed  decrepita- 
tion, and  is  performed  by  throwing  into  a heated  iron  veflel,  fmall 
quantities  of  the  fait  at  a time,  covering  it  up,  and  waiting  until 
the  decrepitation  be  over,  before  a freiii  quantity  is  thrown  in. 

127.  Exficcation  is  performed  on  faline  bodies,  to  render  them 
more  acrid  or  pulverulent,  or  to  prepare  them  for  chemical  opera- 
tions. Animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  are  exficcated  to  give 
them  a folid  form,  and  to  prevent  their  fermentation. 

128.  Condenfation  is  the  reverfe  of  expanfion*  and  is  produced 
either, 

a.  By  mechanical  prefiure  forcing  out  the  caloric  in  a fenfible 

form,  as  water  is  fqueezed  out  of  a fponge,  or, 

b.  By  the  chemical  abftra&ion  of  caloric,  which  is  followed  by 

an  approximation  of  the  particles  of  the  fubftauce. 

129.  The  latter  fpecies  of  condenfation  only  is  the  obje<ft  of 
our  inveftigation  at  prefent.  In  this  way  we  may  be  fuppofed  to 
condenfe, 

a,  Subftances  exifting  naturally  as  gafes  or  vapours. 

h.  Subftances,  naturally  folid  or  fluid,  converted  into  vapours 

by  adventitious  circumitances.  , 
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130*  The  former  inftance  is  almoft  fuppofititious : for  we  are 
not  able,  by  any  diminution  of  temperature,  to  reduce  the  per- 
manently elaftic  fluids,  to  a fluid  or  i’olid  ftate. 

13 1.  The  latter  inftance  is  always  preceded  by  vaporization, 
and  comprehends  thofe  operations  in  which  the  fubftances  vapo- 
rized are  condenfed  in  proper  veflels.  When  the  product  is  a 
fluid,  it  is  termed  diftillation ; when  folid,  fublimation. 

£32.  Dijlillation  is  faid  to  be  performed, 

a . Via  bumidd,  when  fluids  are  the  fubje&s  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

b.  Via  Jicca , when  folids  are  fubje&ed  to  the  operation,  and 
the  fluid  product  arifes  from  decompofition,  and  a new  ar- 
rangement of  the  conftituent  principles!,. 

X33.  The  objeds  of  diftillation  are, 

a.  To  feparate  more  volatile  fluids  from  lefs  volatile  fluids 
or  folids. 

3.  To  promote  the  union  of  different  fubftances. 

c.  To  generate  new  products  by  the  aftion  pf  fire. 

134.  In  all  diftillations,  the  heat  applied  fhould  not  be  greater 
than  what  is  necefi'ary  for  the  formation  of  the  vapour,  and  even 
to  this  degree  it  fliould  be  gradually  raifed.  The  veflels  alfo  iu 
which  the  diftillation  is  performed,  fhould  never  be  filled  above 
one-half,  and  fometimes  not  above  one-fourth,  left  the  fubftancc 
contained  in  them  fliould  boil  over. 

135.  As  diftillation  is  a combination  of  evaporation  and  con- 
denfation,  the  apparatus  confifts  of  two  principal  parts  : 

a.  The  veffel^  in  which  the  vapours  are  formed. 

b.  The  veflels  in  which  they  are  condenfed. 

136.  The  veflels  employed  for  both  purpofes  are  very  various 
in  their  fhapes,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is 
conducted.  The  firft  difference  depends  on  the  dire&iop  of  the 
vapour  after  its  formation.  It  either, 

a.  Defcends  *,  diftillation  per  defcenfum . 

b.  Afcends  , diftillation  per  afcenfum. 

c.  Or  pafles  oft'  by  the  fide  ; diftillation  per  lattts. 

137.  In  the  diftillation  per  defcenfum ,'  a perforated  plate  of  tin- 
ned iron,  or  other  materials,  is  fixed  within  any  convenient  veffel, 
fo  as  to  leave  a fpace  beneath  it.  On  this  the  fubje<ft  of  the  ope- 
ration  is  laid,  and  over  it  is  placed  another  plate,  accurately  doling 
the  mouth  of  the  veffel,  and  fufficiently  ftrong  to  fupport  the 
fuel.  Thus  the  heat  is  applied  from  above  and  the  vapour  is 
forced  to  defcend  into  the  inferior  cavity,  where  it  is  condenfed. 
In  this  way  the  oil  of  cloves  is  prepared,  tar  is  manufactured,  and 
mercury  and  zinc  feparated  from  their  ores. 
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138.  In  the  diflillation  per  afcenfum,  the  vapour  is  allowed  to 
arife  to  fome  height,  and  then  is  conveyed  away  to  be  condenfed. 
The  veffel  molt  commonly  employed  for  this  purpofe  is  the  com- 
mon copper  Hill,  which  confifts  of  a body  for  containing  the  ma- 
terials, and  a head  into  which  the  vapour  afcends.  From  the 
middle  of  the  head  a tube  riles  for  a fhoit  way,  and  is  then  re- 
ceded downwards,  through  which  the  fleam  palTes  to  be  conden- 
fed.  Another  kind  of  hea%  riling  to  a great  height  before  it  is 
refle&ed,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  feparating  Hinds*  which  differ  lit- 
tle in  volatility,  as  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  lefs  volatile  vapours 
would  be  condenfed  and  fall  back  into  the  Hill,  while  only  the 
more  volatile  vapours  would  arife  to  the  top,  fo  as  to  pals  to.  the 
refrigeratory.  The  fame  object  may  be  more  conveniently  at- 
tained by  managing  the  fire  with  caution  and  addrefs.  The 
greater  the  furface  expofed,  and  the  lefs  the  height  the  vapours 
have  to  afeend,  the  more  rapidly  does  the  diflillation  proceed ; 
and  fo  well  are  thefe  principles  underltood  by  the  Scotch  diffillers, 
that  they  do  not  take  more  than  three  minutes  to  difeharge  a ffii-H 
containing  50  gallons  of  wafli. 

139.  Tinp  condenfing  apparatus  ( ufed  with  the  common  Hill  is 
very  fimple.  The  tube  in  which  the  head  terminates,  is  inferred 
into  the  upper  end  of  a pipe,  which  is  kept,  cool  by  palling  through 
a veffel  filled  with  water,  called  the  Refrigeratory.  This  pipe  is 
commonly  made  of  a ferpentine  form ; but  as  this  renders  it  difficult 
to  be  cleaned,  Dr  Black  recommends  a figmoid  pipe.  The  refri- 
geratory may  be  furniffied  with  a Hop-cock,  that  when  the  water 
it  contains  becomes  too  hot,  and  does  not  condenfe  all  the  vapour 
produced,  it  may  be  changed  for  cold  water.  From  the  lower 
end  of  the  pipe,  the  product  of  the  diflillation  drops  into  the  vef- 
fel -deflined  to  receive  it  ; and  we  may  obferve,  that  when  any 
vapour  iffues’  -along  with  it,  we  ffiould  either  diminiffi  the  power 
of  the  fire,  or  change  the  water  in  the  refrigeratory. 

140.  Circulation  w7as  a procefs  formerly  in  ufe.  It  confifled  in 
arranging  the  apparatus,  fo  that  the  vapours  were  Ao  fooner  con- 
denfed into  a fluid  form,  than  this  fluid  returned  back  into  the  dif- 
tilling  veffels,  to  be  again  vaporized ; and  was  effedled  by  diflill- 
ing  in  a glafs  veffel,  with  fo  long  a ^.eck  that  the  vapours  were 
condenfed  before  they  efcaped  at  the  upper  extremity,  or  by  in- 
verting one  matrafs  within  another. 

141.  When  corrofive  fubffances  are  diflilled  in  this  way,  the 

cucurbit  and  alembic  are  ufed ; but  thefe  fubffances  are  more  con- 
veniently diflilled  per  latus . / 

142.  The  diflillation  per  latus  is  performed  in  a retort  or  pear- 
ffiaped  veffel,  having  the  neck  bent  to  one  fide.  The  body  of  a 
good  retort  is  well  rounded,  uniform  in  its  appearance,  and  of  an 
equal  thicknefs,  and  the  neck  is  fufficiently  bent  to  allow  the 
vapours,  when  condenfed,  to  run  freely  away,  but  not  fo  much  as 
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to  render  the  application  of  the  receiver  inconvenient,  or  to  bring 
it  too  near  the  furnace.  The  paffage  from  the  body  into  the 
neck  mull  be  perfectly  free  and  fufficiently  wide,  otherwife  the 
vapours  produced  in  the  retort  only  circulate  in  its  body,  without 
palling  over  into  the  receiver.  For  introducing  liquors  into  the 
retort  without  foiling  its  neck,  which  would  injure  the  produdt, 
a bent  funnel  is  neceffary.  It  mull  be  fufficiently  long  to  intro- 
duce the  liquor  directly  into  the  body  of  the  retort ; and  in  with- 
drawing it,  we  mull  carefully  keep  it  applied  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  retort,  that  the  drop  hanging  from  it  may  not  touch  the  in- 
lide  of  the  neck.  In  fome  cafes,  where  a mixture  of  different  fub- 
ffances  is  to  be  diftilled,  it  is  convenient  and  neceffary  to  have 
the  whole  apparatus  properly  adjuffed  before  the  mixture  is 
made,  and  we  muff  therefore  employ  a tubulated  retort,  or  a re- 
tort furniffied  with  an  aperture,  accurately  clofed  with  a ground 
Hopper. 

143.  The  tubulature  fhould  fee  placed  on  the  upper  convex 
part  of  the  retort  before  it'  bends  to  form  the  neck,  fo  that  a fluid 
poured  through  it  may  fall  directly  into  the  body  without  foiling 
the  neck. 

144.  Retorts  are  made  of  various  materials.  Flint- glafs  is 
commonly  ufed  when  the  heat  is  not  fo  great  as  to  melt  it.  For 
diftillations  which  require  exceffive  degrees  of  heat,  retorts  of 
earthern- ware,  or  coated  (73.  Sed.  2.)  glafs-retorts  are  employed. 
Quick-filver  is  diftilled  in  iron-retorts. 

145.  The  limpleft  condenfing  apparatus  ufed  with  the  retort,  is 
the  common  glafs-'receiver  ; which  is  a veffel  of  a conical  or  glo- 
bular form,  having  a neck  fufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  the  neck 
of  the  retort  being  introduced  within  it.  To  prevent  the  lofs  and 
diffipation  of  the  vapours  to  be  condenfed,  the  retort  and  receiver 
may  be  ‘accurately  ground  to  each  other,  or  fecured  by  fome 
proper  lute.  To  prevent  the  receiver  from  being  heated  by  the 
caloric  evolved  during  the  condenfation  of  vapours  in  it,  we  mull 
employ  fome  means  to  keep  it  cool.  It  is  either  immerfed  in 
cold  water,  or  covered  with  fnow,  of  pounded  ice,  or  a ccmftant 
evaporation  is  fupported  from  its  furface,  by  covering  it  with  a 
cloth,  which  is  kept  moiit  by  means  of  the  defcent  of  water,  from 
a veffel  placed  above  it,  through,  minute  fyphons  or  fpongy  wor- 
ded threads.  But  as,  during  the  procefs  of  dillillation,  permanent- 
ly elaffiic  fluids  are  often  produced,  which  would  endanger  the 
breaking  of  the  veffels,  thefe  are  permitted  to  efcape  either 
through  a tubulature,  or  hole  in  the  fide  of  the  receiver,  or  rather 
through  a hole  made  in  the  luting  (77.  S.  2.).  Receivers  having 
a fpout  iffuing  from  their  fide,  are  ufed  when  we  wifh  to  keep  fe- 
parate  the  products  obtained  at  different  periods  of  any  dillilla- 
tion. For  condenfing  very  volatile  vapours,  a feries  of  receivers, 
communicating  with  each  other,  termed  Adopters,  were  formerly 
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ufed ; but  thefe  are  now  entirely  fuperfeded  by  Woulfe’s  appara- 
tus. 


146.  This  apparatus  confifts  of  a tubulated  retort,  adapted  to  a 
tubulated  receiver.  With  the  tiibulature  of  the  receiver,  a three- 
necked bottle  is  connected  by  means  of  a bent  tube,  the  further 
extreniity  of  which  is  immerfed,  one  or  more  inches,  in  fome  fluid 
contained  in  the  bottle.  A feries  of  two  or  three  fimilar  bottles 
are  connected  with  this  firfl:  bottle  in  the  fame  way.  In  the 
middle  tubulature  of  each  bottle,  a glafs  tube  is  fixed,  having  its 
lower  extremity  immerfed  about  a quarter  of  an.  inch  in  the  fluid. 
The  height  of  the  tube  above  the  furface  of  the  fluid  mult  be 
greater  than  the  fum  of  the  columns  of  fluid  Handing  over  the 
further  extremities  of  the  connecting  tubes,  in  all  the  bottles  or # 
vefiels  more  remote  from  the  retort.  Tubes  fo  adjufted^are  term- 
ed Tubes  of  Safety,  for  they  prevent  that  reflux  of  fluid  from  the 
more  remote  into  the  nearer  bottles,  and  into  the  receiver  itfeif, 
which  would  otherwife  inevitably  happen,  on  any  condemnation  of 
vapour  taking  place  in  the  retort,  receiver,  or  hearer  bottles. 
Different  contrivances  for  the  fame  purpofe  have  been  defcribed 
by  Meffrs  Welter  and  Burkitt;  and  a very  ingenious  mode  of  con- 
necting the  veffels  without  lute,  has  been  invented  by  Citizen  Gi- 
rard, but^they  would  not  be  eafily  underftood  without  plates.  The 
further  tubulature  of  the  lafl;  bottle  is  commonly  connected  with  a 
pneumatic  apparatus,  by  means  of  a bent  tube.  When  the  whole 
is  properly  adjulted,  air  blown  into  the  retort  ftiould  pafs  through 
the  receiver,  rife  in  bubbles  through  the  fluids  contained  in  each 
of  the  bottles,  and  at  lafl:  efcape  by  the  bent  tube.  In  the  re- 
ceiver, thofe  produCts  of  diftiilation  are  collected,  which  are  con- 
deniable  by  cold  alone.  The  firfl:  bottle  is  commonly  filled  with 
water,  and  the  others  with  alkaline  folutions,  or  other  aCtive 
fluids  ; and  as  the  permanently  elaftic  fluids  produced,  are  fuccef* 
lively  fuhjeCted  to  the  aCtion  ot  all  of  thefe*  only  thofe  gafes  will 
efcape  by  the  bent  tube  which  are  not  abforbable  by  any  of 
them. 


Pneumatic  Apparatus. 

.147*  gteat  importance  of  the  elafcic  fluids  in  modern  che- 
miitry,  has  rendered  an  acquaintance  with  the  means  of  collecting 
and  preferving  them  indifpenfable. 

148.  When  a gas  is  produced  by  any  means,  it  may  be  recei- 
ved either, 

a.  Into  veffels  abfolutely  empty ; or, 

b.  Into  inverted  veffels,  filled  with  fome  fluid,  on  which  it  ex- 
erts no  aCtion. 

149.  The  firfl;  mode  (148.  oi)  of  collecting  gafes,  may  be  fulfilled 
by  means  of  a bladder,  moiftened  fufficiently  to  make  it  perfectly 
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pliable,  and  then  compreffed  fo  as  to  prefs  out  every  particle  of  air 
from  its  cavity. " In  this  ftate  it  may  be  eaiily  filled  with  any  gas. 
An  oiled  filk  bag  will,  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  and  is  more'  con- 
venient in  fome  refpe&s,  as  it  may  be  made  of  apy  fize  or  form. 

150.  Glafs  or  metallic  veflels,  filch  as  balloons,  may  alfo  be 
emptied  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  gafes,  by  fitting  them  with  a 
Hop-cock,  and  exhaufting  the  air  from  them  by  means  of  an  air- 
pump. 

15 1.  But  the  fecond  mode  of  collecting  gafes  is  the  moll  conve- 
nient and  common.  It  confifts  in  conducting  the  ftream  of  gas 
into  an  inverted  glafs-jar,  or  any  ot-er  veflel  filled  with  water  or 
mercury.  The  gas  afcends  to  the  upper  part  of  the  veflel,  and 
difplaces  the  fluid.  In  this  way  gas  may  be  kept  a very  long 
time,  provided  a fm3.ll  quantity  of  the  fluid  be  left  in  the  veflels, 
which  prevents  both  the  efcape  of  the  gas,  and  the  admiflion  of 
atmofpheric  air. 

152.  Ihe  veflels  may  be  of  various  fnapes  ; but  the  molt  com- 
monly employed  are  cylindrical.  They  may  either  be  open  only 
at  one  extremity,  or  furnilhed  at  the  other  with  a flop -cock. 

153.  The  manner  of  filling  thefe  veflels  with  fluid,  is  to  inl- 
ine rfe  them  completely  in  it,  with  the  open  extremity  directed  a 
little  upwards,  fo  that  the  whole  air  may  efcape  from  them,  and 
then  inverting  them  with  their  mouths  downwards. 

154.  For  filling  them  with  convenience,  a trough  or  ciftern  is 
commonly  ufed.  This  either  ftiould  be  hollowed  out  of  a folid 
block  of  wood  or  marble  ; or,  if  it  be  conftru&edof  wood  Amply,  it 
muft  be  lined  with  lead  or  tinned  copper.  Its  fize  may  vary  very 
much  ; but  it  mult  contain  a fufficient  depth  of  fluid  to  cover  the 
largeft  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  veflels  to  be  filled  in  it.  At  one 
end  or  fifle,  there  ftiould  be  a ftielf  for  holding  the  veflels  after 
they  are  filled.  This  fiielf  ftiould  be  placed  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  furface  of  the  fluid,  and  ftiould  be  perforated  with 
feveral  holes,  forming  the  apices  of  correl’ponding  conical  excava- 
tions  on  the  lower  fide,  through  which,  as  through  inverted  fun- 
nels, gafecus  fluids  may  be  more  eafily  introduced  into  the  veflels 
placed  over  them. 

155.  In  general,  the  veffels  ufed  with  a mercurial  apparatus 
ftiould  be  ftronger  and  fmaller  $ian  thofe  for  a water-ciftern,  and 
we  muft  have  a variety  of  glafs  and  elaftic  tubes  for  conveying 
the  gafes  from  the  veflels  in  which  they  are  formed  to  the  funnels 
under  the 'fiielf. 

156.  ReBiJicaticn  is  the  repeated  diftillation  of  . any  fluid.  When 

it  renders  the  fluid  ftronger,  or  dbftra<fts  water  from  it,  it  is  term- 
ed Dephlegmaticn.  When  a fluid  is  diftilled  off  from  any  fub- 
ftance,  it  is  called  Abftra£tion  ; and  if  the  product  be  rediftilled 
from  the  fame  fubftance,'  or  a frefti  quantity  of  the  fame  fubftance, 
it  is  denominated  Gohobation.  • 

157.  Suilhnation 
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157.  Sublimation  differs  from  diftillation  only  in  the  form  of 
the  product.  When  itv is  compact,  it  is  termed  a Sublimate  \ when 
loofe  and  fpongy,  it  formerly  had  the  improper  appellation  of 
Flowers.  Sublimation  is  fometimes  performed  in  a crucible,  and 
the  vapours  are  condenfed  in  a paper  cone,  or  in  another  crucible 
inverted  over  it;  fometimes  in  the  lower  part  of  a glafs  flaik,  cu- 
curbit or  phial,  and  the  condenfation  is  effected  in  the  upper  part 
or  capital,  and  fometimes  in  a retort  with  a very  ffiort  and  wide 
neck,  to  which  a conical  receiver  is  fitted.  The  heat  is  molt  com- 
monly applied  through  the  medium  of  a fand-bath  j and  the  degree 
of  heat,  and  the  depth  to  which  the  veflel  is  inferted  in  it,  are  re- 
gulated by  the  nature  of  the  fublimation. 

158.  Congelation  is  the  reduction  of  a fluid  to  a folid  form,  in 
confequence  of  the  abftraction  of  caloric.  The  means  employed 
for  abftracting  the  caloric,  are  the  evaporation  of  volatile  fluids, 
the  folution  of  folids,  and  the  contact  of  cold  bodies. 

159.  Coagulation  is  the  converfion  of  a fluid  into  a folid  of  great- 
er or  lefs  confluence,  merely  in  confequence  of  a new  arrangement 
of  its  particles,  as  during  the  procefs  there  is  no  feparation  of  ca- 
loric or  any  other  fubllance.  The  means  of  producing  coagula- 
tion, are  increafe  of  temperature,  and  the  addition  of  certain  iub- 
ftances,  as  acids  and  runnets. 

' ■ ' ‘ • 1 r '■  ■ ' ; X - ; ;s  .*•'  . ... v 

Combination. 

160.  Chemical  combination  is  the  intimate  union  of  the  par- 
ticles of  at  leaft  two  heterogenous  bodies.  It  is  the  effect  refulting 
from  the  exertion  of  the  attraction  of  affinity,  and  is  therefore  fub- 
jected  to  all  the  laws  of  affinity  (13.). 

1 61.  To  produce  the  chemical  union  of  any  bodies,  it  is  necef- 
fary, 

1.  That  they  poffefs  affinity  for  each  other. 

2.  That  their  particles  come  into  actual  contact. 

3.  That  the  flrength  of  the  affinity  be  greater  than  any  ccmm 
teradling  caufes  which  may  be  prefent. 

162.  The  principal  counteracting  caufes  are, 

1.  The  attraction  of  aggregation. 

2.  Affinities  for  other  fubltances. 

163.  The  means  to  be  employed  for  overcoming  the  adlion  of 
other  affinities  (15.)  will  be  treated  of  under  Decompofltion. 

164.  The  attraction  of  aggregation  is  overcome  by  means  of 

X.  Mechanical  drviflon  (28.  S.  2.). 

2.  The  acHon  of  caloric  (22.). 

E 4 165.  Combination 
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165.  Combination  is  facilitated  by  increafing  the  points  of  ac- 
tual conta&, 

1.  By  mechanical  agitation. 

■2.  By  condenfation ; compreflion. 

266.  The  precedes  employed  for  producing  combination,  may 
be  confidered, 

1.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  fub  fiances  combined ; andj 

2.  To  the  nature  of  the  compound  produced. 

Gafes 

1.  Combine  with  gafes  ; 

2.  And  diiTolve  fluids  or  folids ; 

3.  Or  are  abforbed  by  them. 

Fluids, 

1.  Are  diffolved  in  gafes  ; 

2.  Or  abforb  them. 

3.  Combine  with  fluids, 

4.  And  diifolve  folids  ; 

5.  Or  are  rendered  folid  by  therm 

Solids, 

1.  Are  diffolved  in  fluids  and  in  gafes;  or 

2.  Abforb  gafes, 

3.  And  folidify  fluids.  . 

1 67.  The  combination  of  gafes  with  each  other,  in  fome  in- 
fiances,  takes  place  when  limply  mixed  together : Thus  nitrous 
and  oxygen  gafes  combine  as  foon  as  they  come  into  contadf ; 
in  other  inflances,  it  is  neceffary  to  elevate  their  temperature  to 
a degree  fufficient  for  their  inflammation,  either  by  means  of  the 
ele&ric  fpaxk,  or  the  contact  of  an  ignited  body,  as  in  the  combi- 
nation of  oxygen  gas  with  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  gas. 

268.  When  gafes  combine  with  each  other,  there  is  always  a 
conflderable  diminution  ,of  bulk,  and  not  unfrequently  they  are, 
condenfed  into  a liquid  or  folid  form.  Hydrogen  and  oxygen 
gafes  form  water;  muriatic  acid  and  ammonia  gafes  form  folid 
muriate  of  ammqma.  But  when  the  combination  is  effected  by 
ignition,  a violent  expanfion,  which  endangers  the  burfling  of  the 
veffels,  previoufly  takes  place,  in  confequence  of  the  increafe  of 
temperature. 

169.  Solution  is  the  diminution  of  aggregation  in  any  folid  or 
fluid  fubflance,  in  confequence  of  its  entering  into  chemical  com% 
binatfon.  The  fubflance,  whether  folid  or  fluid,  whofe  aggrega- 
tion is  leffened,  is  termed  the  Solvend ; and  the  fubflance,  by  whofe 
agency  the  folutiomis  effebled,  is  often  called  the  Menflruum  or 
Solvent. 

- 1 70.  Solution  is  faid  to  be  performed  via  humida>  when  the  na- 
tural form  of  Hie  folvent  is  fluid ; but  when  the  agency  of  heat  is 

neceffary 
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neceflary  to  give  the  folvent  its  fluid  form,  the  folution  is  faid  to 
be  performed  via  ficc  a . 

171.  The  diflolving  power  of  each  menftruum  is  limited,  and 
is  determinate  with  regard  to  each  folvend.  The  folubility  of 
bodies  is  alfo  limited  and  determinate  with  regard  to  each  men- 
ftruum. 

172.  When  any  menftruum  has  diflolved  the  great  eft  poflible 
quantity  of  any  folvend,  it  is  faid  to  be  faturated  with  it.  But, 
in  fome  cafes,  although  faturated  with  one  fubftance,  it  is  ftill  ca- 
pable of  diflolving  others  : Thus  a faturated  folution  of  muriate 
of  foda  will  diflblve  a certain  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potafs,  and  af- 
ter that  a portion  of 'muriate  of  ammonia. 

173.  The  diflolving  power  of  folvents,  and  confequently  the 
folubility  of  folvends,  are  generally  increafed  by  increafe  of  tem- 
perature : and  converfely,  this,  power  is  diminiftied  by  diminution 
of  temperature  •,  fo  that,  from  a faturated  folution,  a feparafion  of 
a portion  of  the  folvend  generally  takes  place  on  any  redudion 
of  temperature.  This  property  becomes  extremely  ufeful  in 
many  chemical  operations,  efpecially  in  cryftallization. 

174.  Particular  terms  have  been  applied  to  particular  cafes  of 
folution. 

175.  The  folution  of  a fluid  in  the  atmofphere  is  termed  fpon* 
taneous  evaporation.  It  is  promoted  by  expoflng  a large  furface, 
by  frequently  renewing  the  air  in  contad  with  the  furface,  and 
by  increafe  of  temperature. 

176.  Some  folids  have  fo  ftrong  an  affinity  for  Vater,  that  they 
attrad  it  from  the  atmofphere  in  fufficient  quantity  to  diflolve 
them.  Thefe  are  faid  to  deliquefce . Others,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
tain their  water  of  cryftallization  with  fo  weak  a force,  that  the 

. atmofphere  attrads  it  from  them,  fo  that  they  crumble  into  pow- 
der. Thefe  are  faid  to  efflorefce.  Both  operations  are  promoted 
by  expoflng  large  furfaces,,  and  by  a current  of  air ; but  the  lat- 
ter is  facilitated  by  a warm  dry  air,  and  the  former  by  a cold  hu- 
mid atmofphere. 

177.  Solution  is  alfo  employed  to  feparate  fubftances,  (forex- 
ample,  faline  bodies),  which  are  foluble  in  the  menftruum,  from 
others  which  are  not.  Whejn  our  objed  is  to  obtdin  the  foluble 
fubftance  in  a ftate  of  purity,  the  operation  is  termed  lixiviation , 
and  as  fmall  a quantity  of  the  menftruum  as  is  poflible  is  ufed. 
When,  however,  it  is  employed  to  free  an  infoluble  fubftance 
from  foluble  impurities,  it  is  termed  edulcoration , which  is  befl 
performed  by  ufing  a very  large  quantity  of  the  menftruum. 

* 178.  Organic  produds  being  generally  compofed  of  heteroge* 

neous  fubftances,  are  only  partially  foluble  in  the  different  men- 
ftrua.  To  the  folution  of  any  of  thefe  fubftances,  while  the  others 
remain  undiflolved,  the  term  extraction  is  applied  ; and  when,  by 
evaporation,  the  fubftance  extraded  is  reduced  to  a folid  form,  it 
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is  termed  an  Extract,  which  is  hard  or  foft,  watery  or  fpirituous, 
according  to  the  degree  of  ccnfiftency  it  acquires,  and  the  nature 
of  the  menftruum  employed. 

179.  Infufion  is  employed  to  extraft  the  virtues  of  aromatic 

and  volatile  fubftances,  which  would  be  diftipated  by  decodtion, 
and  deftroyed  by  maceration,  and  to  feparate  fubftances  of  eafy 
folution  from  others  which  are  lefs  foluble.  The  procefs  confifts 
in  pouring  upon  the  fubftance  to  be  infufed,  placed  in  a proper 
velfel,  the  menftruum,  either  hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion, covering  it  up,  agitating  it  frequently,  and  after  a due  time 
draining  or  decanting  off  the  liquor,  which  is  now  termed  the  In- 
fufion.  f 

180.  Maceration  differs  from  infufion,  in  being  continued  for  a 
longer  time,  and  can  only  be  employed  for  fubltances  which  do 
not  eafiiy  ferment  or  fpoil. 

18 1.  Digefiwjiy  on  the  other  hand,  differs  from  maceration  only 
in  the  activity  of  the  menitruum  being  promoted  by  a gentle  de- 
gree of  heat.  It  is  commonly  performed  in  a glafs  matrafs,  which 
fhould  only  be  filled  one-third,  and  covered  with  a piece  of  wet 
bladder,  pierced  with  one  or  more  fmall  holes,  fo  that  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  menftruum  may  be  prevented  as  much  as  poftible, 
without  rilk  of  burfting  the  veffel.  The  veffel  may  be  heated, 
either  by  means  of  the  fun’s  r3ys,  of  a common  fire,  or  of  the 
fand-b^th;  and  when  the  laft  is  employed,  the  veffel  ftiould  not 
be  funk  deeper  in' the  fand  than  the  portion  that  is  filled.  Some- 
times when  the  menftruum  employed  is  valuable,  a diftilling  ap- 
paratus is  ufed  to  prevent  any  wafte  of  it.  At  other  times,  a 
blind  capital  is  luted  on  the  matrafs,  or  a fmaller  matrafs  is  in- 
verted within  a larger  one ; and  as  the  vapour  which  arifes  is  con- 
denfed  in  it,  and  runs  back  into  the  larger,  the  procefs  in  this 
form  has  got  the  name  of  Circulation . 

182.  DecoSiion  is  performed  by  fubjecting  the  fubftances  ope- 
rated on  to  a degree  of  heat  which  is  fufticient  to  convert  the 
menftruum  into  vapour,  and  can  only  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage for  extracting  principles  which  are  not  volatile,  and  from 
fubftances  whofe  texture  is  fo  denfe  and  compact  as  to  refill  the 
lefs  adtive  methods  df  folution.  When  thd  menftruum  is  valu- 
able, that  portion  of  it  which  is  converted  into  vapour,  is  general- 
ly faved  by  condenftng  it  in  a diftilling  apparatus  (136.  S.  2.). 

183.  Solutions  in  alcohol  are  termed  Tinctures,  and  in  vinegar 
or  wine,  Medicated  vinegars  or  wines.  The  folution  of  metals 
in  mercury  is  termed  Amalgamation.  The  combinations  of  other 
metals  with  each  other  form  Alloys. 

184.  Abforption  is  the  condeniation  of  a gas  .into  a fluid  or  fo- 
lid  form,  in  confequence  of  its  combination  with  a fluid  or  iolid. 
It  is  facilitated  by  increafe  of  furface  and  agitation ; and  the 
power  of  abforption  in  fluids  is  much  inereafed  by  compreffion 

and 
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and  diminution  of  temperature,  although  in  every  inftance  it  be 
limited  and  determinate.  Dr  Nooth  invented  an  ingenious  ap- 
paratus for  combining  gafes  with  fluids,  and  Meflrs  Schweppe, 
Paul  and  Cuthbertfon  have'  very  advantageoufly  employed  com- 
preflion. 

185.  Fluids  often  become  folid  by  entering  into  combination 
with  folids,  and  this  change  is  always  accompanied  by  conliderable 
increafe  of  temperature,  as  in  the  flaking  of  lime. 

Decomposition. 

186.  Decomposition  is  the  feparation  of  bodies  which  were  che- 
mically combined.  { 

187.  It  can  only  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  fubftances  pof- 
fefling  a ftronger  aflinity  for  one  or  more  of  the  conftituents  of  the 
compound,  than  thefe  poflefs  for  each  other  (16.). 

ib8.  Decompofi;ion  has  acquired  various  appellations  accord- 
ing to  the  phenomena  which  accompany  it. 

189.  DiJfolution  differs  from  folution  in  being  accompanied  by 
the  decompofltion,  or  a change  in  the  nature  of  the  fubftance  dif- 
folved.  Thus  we  corredtly  fay,  a folution  of  lime  in  muriatic 
acid,  and  a diflolution  of  chalk  in  muriatic  acid, 

190.  Sometimes  a gas  is  feparated  during  the  a£tion  of  bodies 
on  each  other.  When  this  elcapes  with  confiderable  violence  and 
agitation  of  the  fluid,  it  is  termed  efftrvefcence . The  gas  is  very 
frequently  allowed,  to  efcape  into  the  atmofphere,  but  at  other 
times  is  either  colle&ed  in  a pneumatic  apparatus,  or  made  to  en- 
ter into  fome  new  combination.  The  veflels  in  which  hn  efler- 
vefcing  mixture  is  made,  fhould  be  high  and  fufliciently  large,  to 
prevent  any  lofs  of  the  materials  from  their  running  over,  and  in 
fome  cafes  the  mixture  muft  be  made  flowly  and  gradually. 

19 1.  precipitation  is  the  reverfe  of  folution.  It  comprehends 

all  thofe  procefles  in  which  a folid  is  obtained  by  the  decompofi- 
tion  of  a folution.  The  fubftance  feparated  is  termed  a Precipi- 
tate, if  it  link  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid;  or  a Cream,  if  it  fwim 
above  it.  Precipitation,  like  folution,  is  performed  either  via 
humiddi  or  via  jiccd  (170.  S.  2.).  e 

192.  Precipitation  is  effected, 

1.  By  leflening  the  quantity  of  the  folvent  by  evaporation, 

2.  By  diminifhing  its  powers,  as  by  redu&ion  of  tempera- 
ture, or  dilution. 

3.  Or  by  the  addition  of  fome  chemical  agent,  which  from 
its  more  powerful  affinities, 

a.  Either  combines  with  the  folvent,  and  precipitates  the 
folvend ; 

h.  Or  forms  itfelf  an  infolubie  compound  with  fome  confti* 
tuent  of  the  folution. 

293.  The  pbjefts  of  precipitation  are, 
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1 . The  Separation  of  fubflances  from  Solutions  in  which  they 
are  contained. 

2.  The  purification  of  folutions  from  precipitable  impurities. 

3.  The  formation  of  new  combinations. 

194.  The  two  firft  means  of  precipitation  have  been  already 
noticed  ( 1 1 8 . and  1 73,  S.  2.). 

193.  In  performing  it  in  the  lafl  manner,  we  may  obferve  the 
following  rules  : 

1.  The  folution  and  precipitant  mull  pofiefs  the  requifite  de- 
gree of  purity. 

2.  The  folution  fnould  be  perfectly  faturated,  to  avoid  unne- 
ceflary  expenditure  of  the  Solvent  or  precipitant. 

3.  The  one  is  to  be  added  flowly  and  gradually  to  the  other. 

4.  After  each  addition,  they  are  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  by 
agitation. 

5.  We  mull  allow  the  mixture  to  fettle,  after  we  think  that 
enough  of  the  precipitant  has  been  added,  and  try  a little 
of  the  clear  folution,  by  adding  to  it  fome  of  the  precipi- 
tant; if  any  precipitation  takes  place,  we  have  not  added 
enough  of  the  precipitant.  'This  is  neceflary,  not  only  to 
avoid  lofs,  but  in  many  inftances,  the  precipitant,  if  added 
in  excels,  rediiTolves  or  combines  with  the  precipitate. 

196.  After  the  precipitation  is  completed,  the  precipitate  is  to 
be  Separated  from  the  Supernatant  fluid  by  fome  of  the  means  al- 
ready noticed  (44.  45.  S.  2.). 

197.  When  the  precipitate  is  the  chief  object  of  our  procefs, 
and  when  it  is  not  Soluble  in  water,  it  is  often  advifable  to  dilute, 
to  a considerable  degree,  both  the  folution  and  precipitant,  before 
perforining  the  operation.  When  it  is  only  difficultly  Soluble,  we 
muff  content  ourfelves  wfith  waffling  the  precipitate,  after  it  is 
Separated  by  filtration.  In  fome  cafes  the  Separation  of  the  pre- 
cipitate is  much  affifted  by  a gentle  heat. 

198.  CryJla!li%ation  is  a Species  of  precipitation,  in  which  the 
particles  of  the  folvend,  on  Separating  fftom  the  Solution,  afliime 
certain  determinate  forms. 

199.  The  conditions  neceflary  for  cryftallization  are, 

1,  That  "the  integrant  particles  have  a tendency  to  arrange 
themfelves  in  a determinate  manner,  when  adtqd  on  by 
the  attra&ion  of  aggregation. 

2,  That  they  be  difaggregated,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  to  pofiefs 
Sufficient  mobility  to  aflume  their  peculiar  arrangement. 

3,  That  the  caufes  disaggregating  them  be  flowly  and  gra- 
dually removed. 

200.  Notwithstanding  the  immenfe  variety  in  the  forms  of  cry- 

stals, 
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ftals,  M.  Hauy  has  rendered  it  probable,  that  there  are  only  three 
forms  of  the  integrant  particles  : 

i.  The  parallelopiped. 

■21.  The  triangular  prifm. 

3.  The  tetrahedron. 

201.  But  as  thefe  particles  may  unite  in  different  ways,  either 
by  their  faces  or  edges,  they  will  compofe  cryftals  of  various 
forms. 

202.  The  primitive  forms  have  been  reduced  to  fix  ; 

1.  The  parallelopiped. 

2.  The  regular  tetrahedron.  , 

3.  The  octahedron  with  triangular  faces. 

4.  The  fix-fided  prifrm 

5.  The  dodecahedron  terminated  by  rhombs. 

6.  The  dodecahedron  with  ifofccles  triangular  faces. 

203.  Almoft  all  fubftances,  on  cryftallizing,  retain  a portion  of 
water  combined  with  them,  which  is  effential  to  their  exigence  as 
cryftals,  and  is  therefore  denominated  Water  of  cryftallizatiom 
Its  quantity  varies  very  much  in  different  cryftallized  fubftagces. 

204.  The  means  by  which  the  particles-  of  bodies  are  difaggre- 
gated,  fo  as  to  admit  of  cryftallization,  are  lblution  (169.  S.  2.), 
fufion  (101.  S.  2.),  vaporization  (1-13.  S.  2.),  or  mechanical  divi- 
lion  and  fufpenfion  in  a fluid  medium. 

205.  The  means  by  which  the  difaggregating  caufes  are  remo- 
ved, are,  evaporation,  reduction  of  temperature,  arid  reft. 

206.  .When  bodies  are  merely  fufpended  in  a ftate  of  extreme 

mechanical  divifion,  nothing  but  reft  is  neceffary  for  their  cryftal- 
lization. J 

207.  When  they  are  difaggregated  by  fufion  or  vaporization, 
the  regularity  of  their  cryftals  depends  on  the  flownefs  with  which 
their  temperature  is  reduced ; for  if  cooled  too  quickly,  their  par- 
tides. have  not  time  to  arrange  themfelves,  and  are  converted  at 
once  into  a confufed  or  unvaried  folid  mafs.  Thus  glafs,  which 
when  cooled  quickly,  is  fo  perfe&ly  uniform  in  its  appearance 
when  cooled  flowly  has  a cryftalline  texture.  But  in  order  to  obi 
tain  cryftals  by  means  of  fufion,  it  is  often  neceffary,  after  the" 
iubftance  has  begun  to  cryftallize,  to  remove  the  part  which  re- 
mains fluid,  for  otherwife  it  would  fill  up  the  interftices  among; 
the  cryftals  firft  formed,  and  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of 

°jerf?lltd  mafs’  Tilus’  afrer  a cruft  has  formcd  on  the  ton  of  melt- 
ed  fulphur,  by  pouring  off  the  ftill  fluid  part,  we  obtain  regular 
cryftals.  , . ' . 0 

2”8;  U*®  means  by  winch  bodies,  which  have  been  difaggre- 
gated  by  folution,  are  made  to  cryftallize  molt  regularly,  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  habitudes  of  the  bodies  with  their  fol  v ents  and  ca- 
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209.  Some  faline  fubftances  are  mueh  more  foiuble  in  hot  than 
in  cold  water.  Therefore,  a boiling  faturated  folution  of  any  of 
thefe  will  depolite,  on  cooling,  the  excefs  of  fait,  which  it  is  unable 
to  diffolve  ,when  cold.  Thefe  falts  commonly  contain  much  wa- 
ter of  cryltallization. 

210.  Other  falts  are  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  more  foiuble  in  hot  than 
in  cold  water  ; and,  therefore,  their  folutions  mull;  be  evaporated 
either  by  heat  or  fpontaneoufly.  Thefe  falts  commonly  contain 
little  water  of  cryltallization. 

211.  The  beauty  and  lize  of  the  cryltals  depend  upon  the  pu- 
rity of  the  folution,  its  quantity,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
evaporation,  and  cooling. 

212.  When  the  fait  is  not  more  foiuble  in  hot  than  in  cold  wa- 
ter, by  means  of  gentle  evaporation  a fucceffion  of  pellicles  are 
formed  on  the  top  of  the  folution,  which  either  are  removed  or 
permitted  to  link  to  the  bottom  by  their  own  weight ; and  the 
evaporation  is  continued  until  the  cryltallization  be  completed. 

213.  But  When  the  fait  is  capable  of  cryltallizing  on  cooling, 
the  evaporation  is  only  continued  until  a drop  of  the  folution, 
placed  upon  fome  cold  body,  thews  a difpolition  to  cryllallize,  or 
at  farthell  only  until  the  firlt  appearance  of  a pellicle.  The  folution 
is  then  covered  up,  and  fet  afjde  to  cool,  and  the  more  llowly  it 
cools,  the  more  regular  are  the  cryltals.  The  mother-water  or 
folution,  which  remains  after  the  cryltals  are  formed,  may  be  re- 
peatedly treated  in  the  fame  way  as  long  sts  it  is  capable  of  fur- 
nilhing  any  more  fait. 

214.  When  very  large  and  beautiful  cryltals  are  wanted,  they 
may  be  obtained  by  laying  well-formed  cryltals  in  a faturated  fo- 
lution of  the  fame  fait,  and  turning  them  every  day.  In  this  way 
their  lize  may  be  conliderably  increafed,  though  not  without  limi- 
tation, for  after  a certain  time  they  grow  fmaller  inltead  of  larger. 

215.  Cryltallization  is  employed, 

1.  To  obtain  cryltallizable  fubltances  in  a Hate  of  purity. 

2.  To  feparate  them  from  each  other,  by  taking  advantage  of 
tlieir  different  folubility  'at  different  temperatures. 

Oxygenize  me  nt. 

216.  The  combination  of  oxygen  is  the  objeCt  of  many  chemi- 
cal and  pharmaceutical  procelfes. 

217.  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  combination,  the  oxygenize- 
ment  may  take  place,  either 

a . Without  the  production  of  heat  and  light,  to  exprefs  which 
there  is,  no  othef  than  the  generic  term  oxygenize  merit ; or 

b.  With  the  production  of  heat  and  light,  combujlion- 

x . In  fubltances  which  remain  fixed  at  the  temperature  ne- 
• cefiary  for  their  combuftion,  there  is  jio  other  more  fpe- 
cific  term. 
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,2.  In  fubftances  which  exift  as  gafes,  or  are  previoufly  re- 
duced to  the  date  of  vapour  by  the  temperature  necef- 
fary,  it  is  termed  inflammation  ; and  if  it  proceed  with 
very  great  violence  and  rapidity,  deflagration . 

218.  Combuftion  and  inflammation  have  been  already  (116.) 
described. 

219.  Deflagration  from  its  violence  muff:  always  be'performed 
with  caution.  The  common  mode  of  conducting  this  procefs,  is 
to  introduce  the  fubftances  to  be  deflagrated  together  into  any 
convenient  vefiel,  commonly  an  iron-pot,  or  crucible,  heated  to 
rednefs.  But  to,  obviate  any  inconvenience,  and  to  enfpre  the 
fuccefs  of  the  procefs,  they  are  previoufly  made  perfectly  dry,  re- 
duced to  powder,  and  thoroughly  mixed  together,  and  they  are 
deflagrated  gradually,  for  example,  by  fpoonfuls but  we  muft 
take  care  always  to  examine  the  fpoon,  left  a fpark  ftiould  adhere 
to  it,  which  might  fet  fire  to  the  whole  mafs.  During  the  procefs, 
the  portion  introduced  ftiould  be  frequently  ftirred. 

220.  The  oxygen  neceflary  for  thefe  precedes,  may  be  derived 
from  the  decompofition 

a . Of  oxygen  gas  or  atmofpheric  air. 

b.  Of  oxides,  particularly  water. 

c.  Of  acids  and  their  combinations,  efpecially  the  oxygenized 

muriatic  and  nitric  acids. 

221.  The  different  modes  of  oxygenizement  are  intended,  ei- 
ther 

a.  To  produce  heat  and  light  (78.  S,  2.). 

b . To  obtain  an  oxygenized  product : 

1.  An  oxide,  when  the  procefs  maybe  termed  Oxidvze- 
inent . 

2.  An  acid,  Acidification. 

c.  To  remove,  an  oxygenizable  fubftance. 

222.  Hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  are  never,  unlefs  for  ex- 
periment, oxygenized  as  Ample  fubftances. 

223.  Sulphur  is  converted  into  fulphurie  ^cid  by  burning  it  in 
leaden  chambers,  or  by  deflagrating  it  with  nitrate  of  potafs ; and 
phofphorus  is  acidified  by  inflammation  in  the  atmofphere. 

224.  Of  all  the  Ample  oxygenizable  fubftances,  the  metals  are 
molt  frequently  combined  with  oxygen;  and  as,  in  confequence  of 
this  combination,  they  lofe  their  metallic  appearance,  they  were 
formerly  faid  to  be  calcined  or  corroded. 

225.  Metals  differ  very  much  in  the  facility  with  which  they 

are  oxygenized  by  the  contact  of  oxygen  gas.  For  fome,  as  iron 
and  manganefe,  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  is 
fufficient*,  others,  as  gold  and  platinum,  fcarcely  undergo  any 
change  in  the  moll  violent  h£at.  The  operation  is  performed  by 
. heating 
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heating  them  to  the  requifite  temperature,  and  expofing  them  to 
the  a&ion  of  the  air  ; and  on  the  fufible  metals  it  is  promoted  by 
ftirring  them  when  melted. 

226.  Metals  alio  differ  in  the  mode  of  their  action  upon  water. 
They  are  either  capable  of  decompoling  water, 

a.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  as  iron,  zinc,  manganefe,  &c. 

b.  At  elevated  temperatures,  as  antimony  and  tin,  or, 

c»  When  a&ed  upon  at  the  fame  time  by  an  acid  or  an  alkali, 
as  copper,  lead,  bifmuth  •,  or,  laftly, 

d.  They  are  incapable  of  decompoling  it,  as  gold,  iilver,  mer- 
cury, platinum. 

227.  The  oxygenizement  of  metals  by  water  is  promoted  by 
the  a£tion  of  air.  Iron,  for  example,  is  more  quickly  fulled  by 
being  merely  moiftened  with  water,  than  when  totally  immerfed 
in  water. 

228.  But  the  acids  are  the  moll  powerful  agents  in  oxygenizing, 
metals.  They  do  it  in  two  ways,  either 

1.  By  enabling  them  to  decompofe  water  (226.  S.  2.). 

2.  By  being  decompofed  themfelves. 

229.  Sulphuric  acid  is  decompofed  by  very  few  metals,  unlefs 
allilted  by  considerable  increafe  of  temperature  ; but  it  powerfully 
promotes  the  decompolition  of  water. 

230.  Nitric  acid  is  decompofed  by  many  of  them  with  very 
great  violence,  proceeding  in  fome  inllances  even  to  inflammation. 
It  alfo  oxygenizes  them  to  the  highell  degree  of  which  they  are 
fufceptible*  It  feldom  produces  the  decompolition  of  water. 

231.  Muriatic  acid  is  never  decompofed,  and  only  a£ts  pn  thofe 
metals  capable  of  decompoling  water. 

232.  Oxygenized  muriatic  acid  refembles  the  nitric,  both  in  the 

violence  of  its  action,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  it  carries  the  oxy- 
genizement of  the  metals.  - 

233.  The  metals  are  fufceptible  of  different  degrees  of  oxyge- 
nizement,  fome  of  them  even  of  acidification,  and,  in  general,  they 
are  more  oxygenized  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  procefs. 
When  proceeding  too  flowly,  it  may  be  accelerated  by  heat*,  when 
too  violent,  it  mull  be  checked  by  diminution  of  temperature,  as 
by  plunging  the  veffel  in  which  the  operation  is  performing  into 
cold  water. 

234.  When  the  degree  of  oxygeniyement  is  not  very  great,  the 
oxide  formed,  generally  enters  into  combination  with  the  acid  em- 
ployed, and  forms  a metallic  fait , but  when  carried  to  its  highell 
degree,  the  oxide  is  often  infoluble, 

Disoxy- 
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Disoxygenizement  of  Metallic  Oxides  and  Acids. 

235.  This  procefs  was  formerly  termed  redu&ion , from  its  re- 
ftonng  them  to  their  metallic  fplendour  j and  is  performed  'by  cau- 
ling  lome  body  to  a d upon  them,  which  has  a greater  affinity 
for  oxygen  than  they  'have.  The  different  metals  tnemfelves 
vary  very  much  in  the  degree  of  this  affinity,  fo  that  they  are  re- 
duced with  very  different  degrees  of  facility.  Gold,  filver,  pla- 
tinum, and  mercury,  are  reduced  by  merely  exponng  th-  m to  a 
fufficient  degree  of  heat  in  dole  veffels.  The  oxygen  at  this  tem- 
perature has  a greater  affinity  for  caloric  than  for  the  metals,  and 
is  therefore  driven  off  in  the  form  of  very  pure  oxygen  gas. 

236.  The  other  metallic  oxides  which  refill  the  iimple  adion 
of  heat,  may  be  reduced  by  melting  them  in  contact  with  char- 
coal, or  fubftances  which  may  be  charred  (117.  S.  2.),  fuch  as  oil, 
fat,  rolin,  pitch,  &c.  Befides  the  charcoal,  different  faline  mat- 
ters, i'uch  as  alkalies,  muriate  of  ioda,  fub- borate  of  foda,  Sic. 
are  alfo  added  to  facilitate  the  fufion  of  the  oxide.  Soap  is  there- 
fore often  ufed,  and  the  black  dux  confifls  of  a mixture  of  potafs 
and  charcoal,  obtained  by  deflagrating  two  parts  of  tartar  and  one 
of  nitrate  of  potafs. 

237.  The  oxide  to  be  reduced  is  mixed  with  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  any  of  thefe  fubffances,  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a cru- 
cible, which  is  afterwards  filled  up  with  charcoal  powder, -to  pre- 
vent entirely  the  accefs  of  the  air,  and  expofed  for  a length  of 
time  to  a fufficiently  high  temperature,  when  a button  of  the  me- 
tal will  commonly  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  Upon 
the  volatile  metals,  fuch  as  arfenic  and  zinc,  this  operation  muff 

| he  performed  in  a cfiffilling  or  fubliming  apparatus.  Some  metal- 
f lie  Oxides,  fuch  as  thofe  of  platinum*  columbium,  &c.  canpot  be 
reduced,  from  our  being  unable  to  produce  a degree-  of  heat  fuffi- 
cient  to  melt  them. 

! 238.  Metals  may  be  alfo  obtained  from  the  metallic  falts,  by 

inferting  in  a folutioii  of  thefe  a plate  of  another  metal,  poflfeffing 
a ftronger  affinity  for.  oxygen  and  for  the  acid.  Thus  copper 
is  precipitated  by  iron,  and  arfenic  by  zinc.  We  muff  only 

take  care  that  the  two  -metals  have  no  remarkable  affinity  for 

each  other,  as  in  that  cafe  an  afloy  is  commonly  produced.  Fox 
example,  when  mercury  is  placed  in  a folution  of  filver,  a cry- 
ffallized  amalgam  of  filver  is  obtained,  formerly  called  the  Arbor 
Dianae. 

239.  The  compound  oxides  may  be  further  oxygenized,  by 
treating  them  with  nitric  acid,  in  this  way  various  acids  are 

formed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oxide  operated  on,  the 

Quantity  of  the  acid,  and  the  modex>f  condu ding  the  procefs. 

F ' 34°*  They 
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240.  They  alfo  undergo  changes  by  gradually  combining  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere.  In  fome  cafes,  this  combination 
is  attended  with  remarkable  phenomena,  which  have  been  claffed 
under  the  term  fermentation. 

241.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  fermentation,  which  have 
been  named  from  the  products  they  afford. 

1.  The  faccharine,  which  produces  fugar. 

2.  The  vinous,  which  produces  wine,  beer,  and  fimilar  fluids, 

3.  The  panary,  which  produces  bread. 

4.  The  acetous,  which  produces  vinegar. 

5.  The  putrefactive,  which  produces  ammonia. 

242.  The  fame  fubffances  are  fometim^s  capable  of  undergoing 
the  firft,  fecond,  fourth,  and  fifth ; or  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  fuc- 
eeflively,  but  never  in  a retrograde  order. 

243.  The  conditions  neceffary  for  all  of  them,  are, 

1.  The  prefence  of  a fufficient  quantity  of  fermentable  mat- 
ter. 

2.  The  prefence  of  a certain  proportion  of  water. 

3.  The  contaCt  of  atmofpheric  air  ; and, 

.4.  A certain  temperature. 

244.  'Phe  faccharine  fermentation.— The  feeds  of  barley,  when 
moiftened  with  a certain  quantity  of  water,  and  expofed  to  the 
contaCt  of  the  atmofpheric  air,  at  a temperature  of  not  lefs  than 
50°,  fwell,  and  ftiew  marks  of  incipient  vegetation,  by  pufliing 
forth  the  radicle.  If  at  this  period  the  fermentation  be  checked, 
by  expofing  them  to  a confiderable  degree  of  heat,  and  drying 
them  thoroughly,  the  ihfipid  amylaceous  matter,  of  which  the 
feeds  principally  confided,  will  be  found  to  be  changed  in  part  in- 
to a fweet  faccharine  fubilance.  The  oxygen  of  the  air,  in  con- 
taCl  with  the  feeds,  is  at  the  fame  time  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  gas,  by  combining-with  part  of  the  carbon  of  the  feeds ; and 
there  is  a confiderable  increafe  of  temperature  in  the  fermenting 
mafs,  even  to  finch  a degree  as  fometimes  to  fet  it  on  fire.  Simi- 
lar phenomena  occur  in  the  maturation  of  fruits,  in  the  cookery 

^of  fome  roots  and  fruits,  and  during  the  heating  of  hay,  when  put 
up  too  wet. 

245.  "The  vinous  fer mentation.- ^-The  conditions  neceffary  for  the 
vincfUs  fermentation,  are  the  prefeiice  of  proper  proportions  of 
fugar,  acid,  extraCf,  and  water,  and  a temperature  of  about  70°. 
When  thefe  circumftances  exift,  an  inteftine  motion  commences  in 
the  fluid-,  it  becomes  thick  and  muddy ; its  temperature  increafes, 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved.  ‘After  a time  the  fermentation 
ceafes;  the' feces  rife  to  the  top,  or  fubfide  to  the  bottom;  the 
liquor  becomes  clear  ; it  has  loft  its  faccharine  tafte,  and  affumed 
a new  one,  and  its  fpecific  gravity  is  diminilhed.  If  the  fermen- 
tation 
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tation  has  been  complete,  the  fugar  is  entirely  decompofed,  and 
the  fermented  liquor  confifts  of  a large  proportion  of  water,  of 
alcohol,  of  malic  acid,  of  extract,  of  eflential  oil,  and  colouring 
'matter.  The  fubftances  molt  commonly  fubje£ted  to  this  fermen- 
tation, are,  Mult,  which  is  the  exprefled  juice  of  the  grape,  an<^ 
which  produces  the  belt  wines  ; the  juice  of  the  currant  and  goofe- 
berry,  which,  with  the.  addition  of  fugar,  form  our  home-mhde 
wines  ; the  juices  of  the  apple  and  pear,  which  give  cyder  and 
perry  ; and  an  infulion  of  malt,  which,  when  fermented  with  yeaft, 
forms  beer.  The  brilknefs  and  fparkling  of  fome  of  thefe  liquors, 
depends  on  their  being  put  into  clofe  veffels  before  the  fermenta- 
tion is  completed,  by  which  means  a portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  retained. 

246.  fhe  acetous  fermentation . — All  vinous  liquors  are  fufeep- 

. tible  of  the  acetous  fermentation,  provided  they  be  expofed  to  the 

action  of  the  atmofphere,  in  a temperature  not  lefs  than  7<3°.  An 
inteftine  motion  and  hilling  noile  fenlibly  take  place  in  the. fluid  ; 
it  becomes  turbid,  with  filaments  floating  in  it,  and  its  tempera- 
ture increafes  ; it  exhales  a pungent  acid  fmell,  without  any  dif- 
ejigagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Gradually  thefe  phenomena 
ceafe  ; the  temperature  decreafes  ; the  motion  fubfides^  and  the  li- 
quor becomes  clear,  having  depofited  a fediment  and  red  glairy 
matter,  which  adheres  to  the  fides  of  the  velfeh  During  this  pro- 
cefs,  the  alcohol  and  malic  acid  difappear  entirely,  oxygen  is  ab~ 
forbed,  and  acetous  acid  formed. 

247.  fhe  panary  or  colouring  fermentation — is  lefs  underftood  than 
thofe  already  deferibed.  A pafte  of  wheat  flour  and  watef  expo- 
fed  at  a temperature  of  65°,  fwells,  emits  a fmall  quantity  of  gas, 
and  acquires  new  properties.  The  gluten  difappears,  and  it 
acquires  a four  difagreeable  tafte.  If  a jult  proportion  of  this 
fermented  pafte  or  leaven,  or,  what  is  ftill  better,  if  fome  barm  be 
formed  into  a pafte  with  wheat- flour  and  water,  th£  fame  fermen- 

! tation  is  excited,  without  the  difagreeable  tafte  being  produced  ; 
the  gas  evolved  is  prevented  from  efcaping  by  the  vifeidity  of 
the  pafte,  which  therefore  fwells,  and,  if  baked,  forms  light,  fpongy 
bread. 

248.  fhe  putrefaBive  fermentation . — Although  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  when  they  are  deftroyed  by  fpontaneous  decompofition, 
are  faid  to  putrify,  we  fhall  conlider  this  fermentation  as  belong- 
ing exclufively  to  animal  fubftances,  or  thofe  which  contain  nitro- 
gen as  an  elementary  principle.  The  eflential  conditions  of  pu- 
trefaction are  humidity,  and  a temperature  between  45 0 and  no®. 
The  prefence  of  air,  the  diminution  of  preflure,  and  the  addition 
of  ferments,  are  not  eflential,  but  accelerate  its  progrefs.  The 
fmell  is  at  firfl  infipid  and  difagreeable,  but  afterwards  infuppor- 
tably  fetid,  although  the  fetor  for  a time  is  fomewhat  diminiftied 
by  the  mixture  of  ammoniacal  odour.  Liquids  become  turbid 
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and  flocculent.  Soft  fubftances  melt  down  into  a gelatinous  mafs, 
in  which  there  is  a kind  of  gentle  motion  and  f welling  up,  from 
the  flow  and  fcanty  formation  of  elaftic  fluids.  Solids,  befides  the 
general  foftening,  exude  a ferofity  of  various  colours,  and  by  de- 
grees the  whole  mafs  diflolves,  the  fwelling  ceafes,  the  matter 
fettles,  and  its  colour  deepens ; at  lafl:  its  odour  becomes  fomewhat 
aromatic,  its  elements  are  finally  diflipated,  and  there  remains 
only  a kind  of  fat,  vifcid,  and  Hill  fetid  mould.  The  products  of 
putrefaction  are  carburetted,  fulphuretted,  and  phofphuretted  hy- 
drogen gafes,  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acidi  Thefe  are  all 
diflipated  in  the  form  of  gas  or  vapour.  Zoonic  acid,  a fatty  mat- 
ter, a foap  compofed  of  this  fat  and  ammonia,  and  often  the  nitric 
acid,  fixed  by  a falifiable  bafe,  are  alfo  produced ; and  the  ulti- 
mate remains,  befides  falts,  compofed  of  acid  and  earths,  contain 
for  a long  time  a portion  of  fat  charry  matter. 
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APPENDIX, 


tables  of  simple  affinity. 


Oxygen. 


Carbon, 
Charcoal  ? 
Manganefe, 
Zinc, 

Iron, 

Tin, 

Antimony, 

Hydrogen, 

Phofphorus, 

Sulphur, 

Arfenic, 

Nitrogen, 

Nickel, 

Cobalt, 

Copper, 
Bifmuth, 
Caloric  ? 
Mercury, 
Silver, 

Oxide  ofarfenic. 
Nitric  oxide, 
Gold, 

Platinum, 
Carbonic  oxide? 
Muriatic  acid, 
White  oxide  of 
Manganefe, 
White  osdde  of 
Lead. 


Oxygen,  a. 


Titanium, 

Manganefe, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Tin, 

Uranium, 

Molybdenum, 

Tungfteri, 

Cobalt, 

Antimony, 

Nickel, 

Arfenic, 

Chromum, 

Bifmuth, 

Lead, 

Copper, 

Tellurium, 

Platinum, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Gold. 


Carbon. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen, 

Iron, 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen, 
Sulphur  ? 
Phofphorus, 
Hydrogen. 

I 

\ ^ 

\ 
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Tables 


a.  Vauquelin’s  Table  of  the  affinity  of  the  metals  for  oxygen, 
according  to  the  difficulty  wita  which,  their  oxides  are  decompo« 
led  by  heat, 
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Cables  o/'Simple  Affinity  continued ’. 

■V 


Hydrogen. 

Sulphur. 
Phosphorus  ? 

Potass,  Soda,  and 
Ammonia. 

Oxjgen, 

Sulphur, 

Carbon, 

Phofphorus, 

Nitrogen. 

• 

\ 

Potafs, 

Soda, 

Iron, 

Copper, 

Tin, 

Lead, 

Silver, 

Bifmuth, 

'Antimony, 

Mercury, 

Arfenic, 

Molybdenum. 

Acids . Sulphuric, 
— Nitric, 

Muriatic, 

- — - Phofphoric, 

■ Fluoric, 

* — — Oxalic, 

Tartarous, 

Arfenic, 

Succinic, 

- — - Citric, 

■ — — Ladtic, 

Benzoic, 

• — — Sulphurous, 
■— — Acetous, 

- — • — Mucous, 

— — Boracic, 

- — — Nitrous, 

— — Carbonic, 

— - — Pruffic, 

Oil, 

Water, 

Sulphur. 

~ — —— — — 

Tables 
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Tables  o/*Simple  Affinity  continued. 


Baryta. 

Strontia.  ' 

Lime. 

Sulphuric, 

Acids.  Sulphuric, 

Acids . Oxalic. 

Oxalic, 

Phofphoric, 

Sulphuric, 

Succinic, 

. — — Oxalic, 

- — — Tartarous, 

Fluoric, 

Tartarous, 

— — Succinic, 

Phofphoric, 

Fluoric, 

-Phofphoric, 

— , — Mucous, 

— — Nitric, 

— Mucous, 

Nitric, 

— — Muriatic, 

— — Nitric, 

Muriatic, 

Succinic, 

Muriatic, 

Suberic, 

— — Acetous, 

Suberic, 

— — Citric, 

— — Arfenic, 

Fluoric, 

- Tartarous, 

— — Boracic, 

— — - Arfenic, 

— Arfenic, 

-v- — Carbonic. 

La&ic, 

La&ic, 

Water. 

— Citric, 

— — Benzoic, 

Malic, 

Acetous, 

Benzoic, 

— Boracic, 

— — Acetous, 

— — - Sulphurous, 

Boracic, 

— — — Nitrous, 

' 

Sulphurous, 

— - — Carbonic, 

Nitrous, 

— - — Pruffic. 

Carbonic, 

Sulphur, 

Pruffic, 

Phofphorus, 

’ 

Sulphur, 

j W ater, 

Phofphorus, 

Fixed  oil. 

Water, 

' 

Fixed  oil. 

F4 


Tables 
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Tables  of  Simple  Affinity  continued . 


Magnesia.  ( 

Alumina. 

SiLlCA. 

dads.  Oxalic. 

Acids.  Sulphuric, 

Fluoric  acid, 

Phofphoric, 

— ~ Nitric, 

Potafs. 

Sulphuric, 

Muriatic, 

Fluoric, 

— — Oxalic, 

Arfenic, 

Arfenic, 

Mucous, 

Fluoric, 

Tartarous, 

- — - Succinic, 

Nitric, 

Succinic, 

\ - 

— — Muriatic, 

Mucous, 

— ■ — Tartarous, 

Citric, 

. 

Citric, 

Phofphoric, 

, 

— — - Malic  ? 

La£Uc, 

Lactic, 

— Benzoic, 

Benzoic, 

• A cetous, 

— — Acetous, 

— — Boracic, 

Boracic, 

— — Sulphurous, 

\ 

1 Sulphurous, 

■ Nitrous, 

— — Nitrous, 

Carbonic, 

— — Carbonic, 

Pruffic, 

Sulphur. 

— — Pruffic. 

it 

/ ■ \ 
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Tables  of  Simple  Affinity  continued , 


Oxide  of  Platinum 

Oxide  of  Silver 

Oxide  of  Iviercury 

Ether  Gallic  acid, 

Gallic  acid, 

Gallic  acid. 

Muriatic, 

Muriatic, 

Muriatic, 

Nitric, 

Oxalic, 
Sulphuric,  x 

Oxalic, 

Sulphuric, 

Succinic, 

Arfenic, 

Mucous 

A rfemc. 

Fluoric, 

Pholphoric, , 

Pholphoric, 

Tartarous, 

Sulphurous, 

Sulphuric, 

Phofphoric, 

Nitric, 

Mucous, 

Oxalic, 

A rfenic, 

Tartarous, 

Citric, 

F luoric, 

Citric, 

Acetous, 

Tartarous, 

-alic. 

Succinic, 

Citric, 

Sulphurous, 

Pruflic, 

Lad;ic, 

N itric, 

Carbonic. 

1 1 In 

Succinic, 

Acetous, 

fluoric, 
A cetous, 

Ammonia. 

Pruflic, 

Benzoic, 

Carbonic, 

Boracic, 

Pruflic, 

— '■  M 

Ammonia. 

Carbonic, 

Tables 

V / ■ ’ ..  , 


«.  Omitting  the  oxalic,  citric,  fuccinic,  and  carbonic,  and  adding 
lulphuretted  hydrogen  after  ammonia. 
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Tables  of  Simple  Affinity  continued. 


Oxide  of  £,ead. 


Gallic, 

Sulphuric, 

Mucous, 

Oxalic, 

Arfenic, 

Tartarous, 

Phofphoric, 

Muriatic," 

Sulphurous, 

Suberic, 

Nitric, 

Fluoric, 

Citric, 

Malic, 

Succinic, 

La£tic, 

Acetous, 

Benzoic, 

Boracic, 

Pruffic, 

Carbonic, 


Fixed  oils, 


Oxide  of  Copper. 


Ammonia. 


Gallic, 

Oxalic, 

Tartarous, 

Muriatic, 

Sulphuric, 

Mucous, 

Nitric, 

Arfenic, 

Phofphoric, 

Succinic, 

Fluoric, 

Citric, 

La&ic, 

Acetous, 

Boracic, 

Pruffic, 

Carbonic, 


Fixed  alkalies, 


Ammonia, 


Fixed  oils. 


Oxide  of  Arsenic. 


Gallic, 

Muriatic, 

Oxalic, 

Sulphuric, 

Nitric, 

Tartarous, 

Phofphoric, 

Fluoric, 

Succinic, 

Citric, 

Acetous, 

Pruffic, 


Fixed  alkalies. 


Ammonia, 


Fixed  oils, 


Water. 


Tables. 
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Tables  of  Simple  Affinity  continued . 


Oxide  of  Iron. 

Oxide  of  Tin  a. 

Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Ox.  of  Antimony 

Ether.  Gallic, 

Gallic, 

Gallic, 

Gallic, 

Oxalic, 

Muriatic, 

Oxalic, 

Muriatic, 

Tartarous, 

Sulphuric, 

Sulphuric, 

Benzoic, 

Camphoric, 

Oxalic, 

Muriatic, 

Oxalic, 

Sulphuric, 

Tartarous, 

Mucous, 

Sulphuric, 

Mucous, 

Arfenic, 

Nitric, 

Nitric, 

Muriatic, 

Phofphoric, 

Nitric, 

Tartarous, 

Tartarous, 

Nitric, 

Phofphoric, 

Mucous, 

►Phofphoric, 

Succinic, 

Citric, 

Phofphoric, 

Arfenic, 

Fluoric, 

Succinic, 

Citric, 

Fluoric, 

Mucous, 

Fluoric, 

Succinic,  * 

Succinic, 

Citric, 

Arfenic, 

Fluoric, 

Citric, 

L^dlic, 

Ladtic, 

Arfenic, 

Ladtic, 

Acetous, 

Acetous, 

Ladlic, 

Acetous, 

Boracic, 

Boracic, 

Acetous, 

Boracic, 

Pruffic, 

Pruffic, 

Boracic, 

Prullic, 

Carbonic. 

Ammonia. 

Carbonic, 

Fixed  alkalies, 
Ammonia. 

Pruffic, 

— — - — r 

Fixed  alkalies^ 
Ammonia, 

Tables 


a.  Bergman  places  the  tartarous  before  the  muriatic. 
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Tables  ©/'Simple  Affinity  continued. 


Sulphuric  Acid. 
Prussic,  a. 

Sulphurous  Acid. 
Succinic,  h. 

Phosphoric  Acid. 
Carbonic,  c. 

Phosphorous  Acid. 

Baryta, 

Baryta, 

Baryta, 

Lime, 

Strontia, 

Lime, 

Strontia, 

Baryta, 

Potafs, 

Potafs, 

Lime, 

Strontia, 

Soda, 

Soda, 

Potafs, 

Potafs, 

Lime, 

Strontia, 

Soda, 

Soda, 

Magnefia, 

Magnefia, 

Ammonia, 

Ammonia, 

Ammonia, 

Ammonia, 

Magnefia, 

Glucina, 

Glucina, 

Glucina, 

Glucina, 

Alumina, 

Gadolina, 

Alumina, 

Alumina, 

Zirconia, 

Alumina, 

Zirconia, 

Zirconia, 

Metallic  oxides. 

Zirconia, 

Metallic  oxides. 

Metallic  oxides, 

Metallic  oxides; 

Silica. 

, 

i 


Tables 


a.  With  the  omiflion  of  all  after  ammonia.. 

b.  Ammonia  fliould  come  before  magnefia,  and  ftrontia,  glucina 
and  zirconia  fliould  be  omitted. 

c.  Magnefia  fliould  hand  above  ammonia,  and  alumina  and 
Ulica  lbould  be  omitted* 
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Tables  of  Simple  Affinity  continued . 


Nitric  Acid. 
Muriatic a. 

Fluoric  Acid. 
Boracic  — — b. 

Arsenic  c. 

Tungstic 

Acetous  Acid. 
Lactic 

Suberic  — — — d. 

Oxalic  Acid. 
Tartarous  — — 
Citric  e. 

Baryta, 

Potafs, 

Soda, 

Strontia,. 

Lime, 

Magnefia, 

Ammonia, 

Glucina, 

Alumina. 

Zirconia, 

Metallic  oxides. 

Lime, 

Baryta, 

Strontia, 

Magnefia, 

Potafs, 

Soda, 

Ammonia, 

Glucina, 

Alumina, 

Zirconia, 

Silica. 

Baryta, 

Potafs, 

Soda, 

Strontia, 

Lime, 

Ammonia, 

Magnefia, 

Metallic  oxides, 

Glucina, 

Alumina, 

Zirconia. 

Lime, 

Baryta, 

Strontia, 

Magnefia, 

Potafs, 

Soda, 

Ammonia, 
Alumina, 
Metallic  oxides, 
Water, 

Alcohol. 

i 


Tables 


&•  Ammonia  fhould  fiand  above  magnefia, 

b.  Silica  fhould  be  omitted,  and  inftead  of  it  water  and  alcohol 
be  inferted. 

c . Except  filica. 

. With  the  omiflion  of  ftrontia,  metallic  oxides,  glucina  and 
zirconia. 

Zirconia  after  alumina,, 


i 
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Tables  of  Simple  Affinity  cotitinued . 


Benzoic  Acid. 

Camphoric 

Acid. 

Fixed  oil.  . 

Alcohol. 

Sulphuretted 

Hydrogen. 

White  oxide  of 
Arfenicj 
Potafs, 

Soda, 

Ammonia, 

Baryta, 

Lime, 

■Magneiia, 

Alumina. 

L — _ ^ 

Lime, 

Potafs, 

Soda, 

Baryta, 

Ammonia, 

Alumina, 

Magneiia. 

Lime, 

Baryta, 

Potafs,  ■ 

Soda, 
Magneiia, 
Oxide  of 
Mercury, 
Other  metallic 
Oxides, 
Alumina. 

Water, 
Ether, 
Volatile  oil, 
Alkal.  Sul- 
phurets. 

Baryta, 

Potafs, 

Soda, 

Lime, 

Ammonia, 

Magneiia, 

Zirconia. 

Gases 


App. 
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Cases  of  Mutual  Decomposition. 


i.  From  Simple  Affinity  (14. 


Sulphate  of  Potafs,  with 

Soda,  — 

Ammonia,  - — 

Magnefia,  — 

Super-fulphate  of  Alumina,  — 
Nitrate  of  Potafs,  — 

Ammonia,  — 

Muriate  of  Baryta,  — - 

Soda,  — 

Liftie,  ' — 

Ammonia,  — 

Phofphate  of  Soda,  — - 

Sub-borate  of  Soda,  — 

Nitrate  of  Silver,  — ~ 

Acetite  of  Lead,  — 

Sulphate  of  Mercury,  — 

Soap  of  Potafs, 

Soap  of  Soda,  — 


Muriate  of  Baryta. 

Nitrate  of  Potafs. 

Muriate  of  Soda. 

Carbonate  of  Potafs, 
Muriate  of  Lime. 

Baryta. 
Phofphate  of  Soda. 

All  the  Sulphates  and  Ni- 
trates. 

Carbonate  of  Potafs. 
Sub-borate  of  Soda. 
Carbonate  of  Potafs. 
Muriate  of  Ammonia. 
Carbonate  of  Potafs. 
Muriate  of  Soda. 

Citrate  of  Potafs. 

Muriate  of  Soda. 

Muriate  of  Soda. 

Sulphate  of  Lime. 


/ 


2.  From  Compound  Affinity  (14.  A). 


Sulphate  of  Baryta, 
Sulphate  of  Baryta, 
Potafs, 
Soda, 

JMuriate  of  Baryta, 


Muriate  of  Lime, 
Phofphate  of  Soda, 
Acetite  of  Lead, 
Acetite  of  Lead, 


with  Carbonate  of  Potafs. 

— - Soda. 

— Muriate  of  Lime. 

— Muriate  of  Lime. 

7—  Phofphate  of  Soda, 

Sub-borate  of  Soda. 

— Carbonate  of  Potafs, 

— Soda. 

— • Ammonia. 

— ■ Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 

— Lime. 

* — Sulphate  of  Zinc. 

— Nitrate  of  Mercury. 


Cases 
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Cases  of  Disposing  Affinity  (14.  c.). 

The  formation  of  water  by  the  a&ion  of  the  fulphuric  acid  on 
the  compound  oxides. 

The  oxidation  of  metals  by  water,  in  confequence  of  the  pre* 
fence  of  an  acid. 


Thermometers. 

Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  is  univerfally  uf$d  in  this  kingdom. 
In  it  the  range  betweeri  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water 
is  divided  into  180  degrees  ; and  as  th e greateft  podible  degree 
of  cold  was  fuppofed  to  be  that  produced  by  mixing  fnow  and 
muriate  of  foda,  it  was  made  the  zero,  and  the  freezing  point  be- 
came 320,  and  the  boiling  point  15°. 

The  Centigrade  thermometer  of  Revolutionized  France,  places 
the  zero  at  the  freezing  point,  and  divides,  the  range  between  it 
and  the  boiling  point  into  ioo°.  This  has  long  been  ufed  in 
Sweden  under  the  titU  of  Celiius’s  thermometer. 

Reaumeur’s  thermometer,  which  was  formerly  ufed  in  France, 
divides  the  fpace  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  of  water  into 
80  \ and  places  the  zero  at  the  freezing  point. 

Wedgewood’s  pyrometer  is  only  intended  to  meafure  very  high 
temperatures.  Its  zero  correfponds  with  1077 of  Fahrenheit’s, 
and  each  degree  of  Wedgewood  is  equal  to  i«o  of  Fahrenheit. 

Therefore  1800  F.  =?  ioo°  C.  = 80"  R.  = i5°v  D W„ 

Or  to  reduce  centrigrade  degrees  to  thofe  of  Fahrenheit,  mul- 
tiply by  9 and  divide  by  5,  and  to  the  quotient  add  32,  that  is, 

9~ + 3*=?- 

To  reduce  Reaumeur’s  to  Fahrenheit’s,  we  have  the  following 
formula,  + 32  = F. 

To  reduce  Wedgewood’s  degrees  to  thofe  of  Fahrenheit,  we 
have  130  W.  + 1077  =.F.,  or  mverfely, 

— c. 


9 

a.  F — u 


9 

T- — 10;  7 


130 


R, 


w. 


Table 
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Table  of  the  Degrees  of  different  Thermometers^  omitting  Fractions, 
at  which  fome  remarkable  Chemical  Phenomena  occur. 


Reau. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

- 

— 35 

— 46 

— 43 

Ether  freezes. 

— 34 

— 45 

— 42 

Ammonia  exifts  in  a liquid  form. 

— 32 

• — 39 

— 39 

Mercury  freezes. 

— 24 

— 22 

— 3° 

Acetous  acid  freezes. 

— 14 

0 

— 18 

Cold,  produced  by  mixing  equal  parts  of 
fnow  and  murjate  of  foda. 

0 

S2 

0 

Ice  melts. 

5 

43 

6 

Phofphorus  burns  {lowly. 

6 

45 

7 

Wax  melts. 

22 

82 

28 

The  adipocere  of  mufcle  melts. 

27 

92 

33 

Fat  begins  to  melt. 

28 

95 

35 

Spermaceti  melts. 

29 

9s 

36 

Ether  boils. 

30 

99 

37 

Phofphorus  melts. 

33 

106 

4*' 

Reiin  of  bile  melts.  v 

40 

122 

5° 

Phofphorus  burns  vividly. 

42 

127 

53 

Fat  is  perfectly  fluid. 

44 

130 

" 54 

Ammonia  is  feparated  from  water. 

5° 

145 

63 

Camphor  fublimes. 

59 

i65 

‘ 74 

Albumen  coagulates. 

61 

170 

77 

Sulphur  evaporates,  (Kirwan). 

64 

176 

80 

Alcohol  boils. 

68 

185 

85 

Sulphur  melts,  (Kirwan). 

7i 

192 

89 

Adipocere  of  biliary  calculi  melts. 

80 

212 

1 00 

Whter  and  volatile  oils  boil. 

80 

212  4- 

100 

Sulphur  melts,  (Fourcroy). 

83 

219 

104. 

Phofphorus  evaporates  ? 

96 

248 

120 

Nitric  acid  boils. 

112 

283 

140 

White  oxide  of  arfenic  fublimes. 

120 

303 

150 

Sulphur  burns  {lowly,  and  camphor  melts , 

150 

370 

188 

Charcoal  burns. 

164 

400 

205 

Arfenic  melts  ? 

x68 

410 

210 

Tin  melts. 

190 

460 

238 

Bifmuth  melts. 

226 

540 

282 

Lead  melts,  (Newton)  ; arfenic  fublimes. 

226 

540  + 

282 

Tellurium  melts. 

228 

545 

285 

Sulphuric  acid  boils,  (540°  Bergman). 

G Table 
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Table  0/*  Degrees  of  thermometers  continued . 


Reau. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Wedg. 

232 

554 

290 

299 

570 

2 ! <9 

250 

594 

3 12 

252 

600 

345 

297 

700 

37* 

8co 

427 

34  5 

809 

4^2 

564 

1300  + 

705 

I.7 

14  ‘ * 

3297 

1814 

14 

2024 

4587 

2330 

27 

2082 

47*7 

2&C2 

28 

2313 

7237 

2992 

3 2 

797r 

47^7- 

9969 

*3° 

9‘  3 1 

20577 

IX4I4 

1 >0 

9602 

11637 

X 2’OC  I 

1 *58 

970  - 

11877 

1 2 1 .6 

160 

*0286 

*30  7 

. 12838 

1 170  4- 

Phofphorus  boils  ? 

Sulphur  burns  vividly. 

Lead  melts,  (Morveau). 

Mercury  boils,  linfeed  oil  boils. 
Sulphur  fublimes,  (Davy). 

Zinc  melts'. 

Hydrogen  gas  burns. 

Antimony  melts. 

Azotic  gas  burns. 

Diamond  burns,  ,(Sir  G.  Macken- 
zie). 

Copper  melts. 

Silver  melts. 

Gold  melts. 

Cobalt  melts. 

N ickel  melts. 

Iron  melts. 

Manganefe  melts. 

Platinum,  tungfl&n,  molybdenum, 
uranium,  and  titanium  melt. 


/ 
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Table  of  Freezing  Mixtures. 

During  the  folution  of  many  faline  bodies,  a very  confiderable 
reduction  of  .temperature  takes  place.  We  fhall  extrad  from  Mr 
Walker's  paper  a few  of  the  molt  convenient  mixtures  employed 


for  this  purpofe. 

A mixture  of] 

[ reduces  the  iem~ 
perature 

Muriate  of  ammonia, 
Nitrate  of  potafs, 
Water, 

5 parts."! 

5 > from  50°  to  io°. 

16  J 

Sulphate  of  foda, 
Muriatic  acid, 

^ ^ from  50°  to  o°. 

Snow, 

Muriate, of  foda, 

* ^ from, 3a0  to  o°. 

Snow, 

Muriate  of  foda, 

* from  o°  to — 50. 

•Snow, 

1 '1 

Muriate  ot  loda$  c x*  n oo 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  and  1 ' rom  -5  0 1 

of  nnfnfi:.  l $ 


1 A*.*. 

J - 

Snow, 

Muriate  of  foda, 
Nitrate  of  ammonia, 

1 2 

5 J*  from — 180  to— 250* 

Snow. 

I 1 r ~ ^ ~ 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid,  i 


r~-  -■ — 

Snow, 

Muriate  of  lime, 

2 1 

^ from  320  to — 500.:' 

Snow, 

Muriate  of  lime, 

* | from— 40°  to— 730. 

Snow, 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid, 

j-  from— 68°.  to — 910. 

The  falts  ought1  to  be  'recently  cryftallized,  and  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  the  mixture  ihould  be  made  as  quickly  as 
pofiible.  To.  produce  a very  great  degree  of  cold,  the  materials 
emit  be  previoufiy  cooled  down  by  means  of  other  mixtures. 
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Table  of  foi^e  Galvanic  Circles,  compofed  of  two  Perfect 
Conductors,  and  one  Imperfect  Conductor,  (Davy). 


Zinc, 

Iron, 

Tin, 

Lead, 


Copper, 

Silver, 


*0 

rt 

NJ 

. .-H 

c 

bC 

W 

X 

o 


with  gold,  charcoal, 
lilVer,  copper, 
tin,  iron,  mer- 
cury- 

— gold,  charcoal, 
lilver,  copper, 
tin. 

- — — gold,  lilver, 
charcoal. 

— — gold,  lilver. 


gold,  lilver. 
gold. 


Solutions  of  nitric 
acid  in  water,  of 
muriatic  acid,  ful- 
3 y phuric  acid,  &c. 

«§  | Water,  holding  in 
folution  oxygen,  at- 
mofpheric  air. 


bp 

;3 

S 

<u 
b 0 

X 

O 


Solution, of  nitrate, 
of  lilver,  and  mer- 
cury. 

Nitric  acid,  acetous 
acid. 

Nitric  acid.. 


Table  of  feme  Galvanic  Circles,  compofed  of  two  ImperfeCt 
Conductors,  and  one  Perfect  Conductor. 


0 

\ 

in 

u 

CO 

U 

O 

Charcoal, 

O 

eg 

Copper, 

r3 

Silver, 

C5 

C 

o 

Lead, 

CJ 

Tin, . 

cs 

<u 

Iron, 

i-t 

s 

Zinc. 

<v 

CM 

Pm 

! 

g 

Solutions  of  hydrogu- 
retted  alkaline  ful- 
phurets,  capable  of 
acting  oh  the  hrft 
three  metals,  but  not 
on  the  laft. three. 


Solutions  of  nitrous 
acid,  oxygenized  mu- 
riatic acid,  &c.  ca- 
pable of  aCting  on  all 
the  metals. 


Weights 


Weights  and  Me  a fares. 


ioi 


App. 


Weights  and  Measures* 

“ To  employ,  as  the  fundamental  unity  of  all  meafttres,  a type 
si  taken  from  nature  itfelf,  a type  as  unchangeable  as  the  globe 
u on  which  we  dwell, — to  propofe  a,  metrical  fyftem,  of  which 
€*  all  the  parts  are  intimately  connedled  together,  and  of  which 
“ the  multiples  and  fubdiviiions  follow  a natural  progreffion, 

which  is  fimple,  eafy  to  comprehend this  is  moil  alfuredly  a 
“ beautiful,  great,  and  fublime  idea,  worthy  of  the  enlightened 
H age  in  which  we  live.” 

Such  were  the  ideas  which  influenced  the  French  National  In- 
ilitute,  when  they  chofe  as  the  bafe  of  .the  whole  metrical  fyf- 
tem,  the  fourth  part  of  the  terreftrial  meridian  between  the  equa- 
tor and  the  north  pole.  They  adopted  the  ten  millionth  part  of 
this  arc  for  the  unity  of  meafure,  which  they  denominated  metre , 
and  applied  it  equally  to  fuperficia]  and  folid  meafures,  taking  for 
the  unity  of  the  former  the  fquare  of  the  decuple,  and  for  that  of 
the  latter  the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  metre.  They  cfiofe 
for  the  Unity  of  weight,  the  quantity  of  diflilled  water  which  the 
fame  cube  contains  when  reduced  to  a constant  ffate  prefented  by 
nature  itfelf;  and,  laftly,  they  decided,  that  the  multiples  and 
fub-multiples  of  each  kind  of  meafure,  whether  of  weight,  capa- 
city, furface,  or  length,  fhotild  be  always  taken  in  the  decimal 
progrefiion,  as  being  the  molt  fimple,  the  moft  natural,  and  the 
molt  eafy  for  calculation,  according  to  the  fyltem  of  numeration 
which  all  Europe  has  employed  for  centuries.  . 

By  a careful  meafurement  of  the  arc  bet'ween  Dunkirk  and 
Mountjouy,  they  found  the  length  of  the  metre  to  be  equal  to 
443.296  lines  of  the  toife  of  Peru.  The  cubic  decimetre  of  diltilled 
water,  taken  at  its  maximum  of  denlity  and  weight  in  vacua,  that 
is  the  unity  of  weight,  was  found  to  be  18827.15  grains  of  the  pile 
of  Charlemagne.  By  a&ual  comparifon,  the  metre  was  found  to  be 
equal  to  39,371  Englilh  inches  at  62°,  the  temperature  univer- 
fally  employed  in  the  comparifon  of  Englilh  ftandards : and  upon 
thefe  data  the  following  tables  have  been  conilrudted. 

# 
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Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures. 


^troy  Weight. 


Pound. 

Ounces. 

Drachms.  Scruples.  Grains. 

Grammes. 

X = 

SS  12  = 06  =3  288  = 5760  = 

372.96 

X s= 

8 = 24  = 4°°  — 

31.08 

N 

X s=s  3 = 60  = 

3-885 

•*/  , '* 

X = 20  =S 

1.295 

X = 

0.0647, 

Averdupois  Weight . 

Pound. 

Ounces. 

Drachms.  Grains. 

Grammes. 

X 

= l6 

= 256  = 70OO  = 

453*25 

1 

= 16  = 437.5  = 

28.32 

1 = 27-975 . — 

i.8x 

f 

a 

Measures. 

■ ' . ' ..  \ ''  ' • 

Gallon.  Pints.  Ounces.  Drachms.  Cub.  Inch.  Litres, 

i s 8 s 128  = 1024  = 231  = 3.7851 5 

s s=  1 6 = 128  = 28.875  — °*4739^ 

1 = 8 s=s  1.8047  = 0.02957 

I £5=  O.2256  =S  O.OO369 


Meafures 


App. 


Meafures. 


toi 


Meafures  of  Length  ; the  Metre  hehig  at  320,  and  the  Foot  at  6l°e 


Millimetre  = 

Centimetre  = 

Decimetre  = 

Metre  = 

Englifh  Inches. 

•03937 

•39371 

3-937IO 

39*37 100 

Mil. 

Fur. 

Yds. 

Feet. 

Inch* 

Decametre  = 

393.71000 

= 0 

0 

10 

2 

9-7 

Hecatometre  = 

3937.1000° 

= 0 

O 

109 

I 

1 

Chiliometre  = 

39371.00000 

= 0 

4 

213 

I 

10,2 

Myriometre  == 

393710.00000 

_ = 6 

1 

*5  6 

O 

6 

Mea fares  of  Capacity 


Cubic  Inches. 


Millilitre 

Centilitre 

Decilitre 

’ 

.06103 
, .61028 

6.10280 

Tons. 

Hogf. 

Englifh.  t 

Wine  Gall. 

Pints. 

Litre 

61.02800 

s= 

O 

0 

0. 

2.II33 

Decalitre 

— 

610.28000 

= 

O 

0 

2. 

5-I352 

Hecatolitre 

6102.80000 

= 

0 

O 

26.4IQ 

Chiliolitre 

61028.OOOOO 

= 

I 

0 

12.19 

t 

Myriolitre 

\ 

610280.QQCOO 

= 

10 

X 

58-9 

Meafures  of  Weight . 


Milligramme 

Centigramme 

Decigramme 

Gramme 

Decagramme 

Hecatogramme 

Chiiiogramme 

Myriogramme 


Englifh  Grains. 

' v ~*° 1 5 4 
•1544 
1.5444 
15.4440 
154.4^02 
154.;. 4023 

i5444-0234 

154440.2344 


Averdiipoh . 

Poun.  Oun,  Drams* 
O o 5.65 
O 3 8.5 

2 3 5 

22x2 


G 4 
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Table  of  Specific  Gravities,  at  a Medium  Temperature, 


Diftilled  water, 

1.0 

Gases. 

Oxygen, 

- 

0.0013562 

L. 

— 

- 

- 

0.00133929 

B. 

Hydrogen, 

~ 

- 

0 0001 V 

K. 

- 

- 

- 

0.00009911 

B. 

— — _ . 

- ■ 

- 

0.000094671 

L, 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 

- 

0.00135 

K. 

Carburetted  hydrogen, 

- 

0.000804 

C. 

- — 

- 

0.000787 

C. 

Light  do. 

- , 

- 

. G 00063 

c 

- — — — — 

- 

- 

c. 0005 54 

Co 

Nitrogen, 

- 

- 

0.0012 

K. 

- — 

r 

- 

c. 00119048 

B. 

— — • - 

- 

- 

0.001189 

L. 

Atmofpheric  air, 

- 

- 

0.0012308 

L. 

— 

- 

0x0123609 

B. 

Nitrous  oxide, 

- 

- 

0.00197 

D. 

Nitric  oxide, 

- 

- 

0.001343 

D, 

_*— * 

- 

- 

0.00130179 

B. 

— ■ 

- 

- 

0.001  4631 

K. 

Carbonic  oxide, 

- 

„ 

0.001167 

C. 

— — — acid, 

- 

0. 00186161 

B. 

- 

- 

0.0018454 

L. 

Sulphurous  acid. 

- 

- 

0.00253929 

B. 

1 

- 

- 

0.0018856 

K. 

Muriatic  acid, 

- 

0.00213482 

B. 

Ammonia, 

r.f 

0.00065357 

B, 

■ * 

- 

- 

0.00073539 

K. 

Oxygenized  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  fluoric  acid  gas,  unknown. 

L.  Lavoifler.  B.  Brifion.  E.  Kirwan.  G,  Gruikfhank.  IX 
Davy, 


Solids, 


App. 


Specific  _ Gravities. 


Solids. 


Diamond, 

Native  fulphur, 
Melted  do. 
Phofphorus, 
Platinum  fufed, 
Gold  do 
Mercury, 

Lead, 

Silver, 

Bifmuth, 

Cobalt, 

Copper, 

N ickel, 

Tin, 

Call  iron. 

Zinc, 

Manganefe, 

Antimony, 

Tungften, 

Tellurium, 

Molybdenum, 

Arfenic, 

Uranium,  titanium, 


3.5212 
2.0222 
1.9907 
, 1*7140 
19.5000 
19.258 1 
13.5681 
I * *35^3 

JO-4743 

9*8227 

7.8227 

7.7880 

7.3806 

7-29I4 
7.2070 
7. 1908 
6-8500 
6.7021 
6.6785 
6.r  150 
6.  nearly. 

5*7633 

chrome, 


and  columbium,  unknown, 
Potafs,  - 4.6215 

Baryta,  - 4. 

Magilefia,  ' 2.3298 

Lime,  * - 2.3908 

Alumina,  - 2. 

Zitxonia,  - 4.3 

Silica,  - 2 .66 

Soda,  lirontia,  gadolina,  glu- 
cina,  Unknown. 

Tallow*  - 0,9419 


Hogs  lard, 

Yellow  wax, 

White  do. 
Spermaceti, 

Rofin, 

Sandarac, 

' Maftich, 

Copal, 

Lie  mi, 

Labdanum, 

Relin  of  Guaiac, 
Relin  of  jalap, 
Dragons  blood, 
Tacam.haca, 
Benzoin, 

Storax, 

Gum  ammoniac, 

Gamboge, 

Glibanum, 

Myrrh, 

Scammony, 

Galbanum, 

Alfa  foetida, 
Hepatic  aloes, 
Socotorine  aloes, 
Opium,  , - 
Gum  arable, 

- — — tragacanth, 
Extract  of  liquorice3 

- ~ — — catechu, 

Camphor, 

Caoutchouc, 

Cork, 


Fluids. 


Water,  ^ 

Sulphuric  acid, 

Nitric  acid, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Acetous  do. 

Acetic  do. 

Water  fatura ted  with 
ammonia,  „ » 


1,0000 

Alcohol, 

2.1250 

Sulphuric  ether, 

1,5800 

Oil  of  turpentine, 

1.1940 

— olives, 
— — almonds, 

*-ot3S 

1.0626 

Linfeed  oil, 

0.8975 

Whale  oil. 

0.9478 

0.9648 

0.9686 

°*9433 
v 0.0727 
1.0920 
1.0742 
1.045* 
1.0682 
1.1862 
1.2^89 
1*2185 
1.2045 
1.0463 

1.0924 
x.  109.8 
1. 2071 
1.2216 

1.3600 

1-a3J4 
1. 2120 

2.3275 

1.3586 

*•3795 

1.3566 

i-4523 

I.3l6t 

1.7228 

1-4573 

0.9887 

°*9335 

0,2400 


0.8293 

°*7394 

0.8697 

°-9I53 

0.9170 

0.9403 

0.9233 


/ 
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ioo  parts 
212° 


Table  of  the  Solubility  of  Saline  and  other  Subfances  in 
of  Water , at  the  temperature  of  6o°  and 

Acids . 

Sulphuric,  - - " unlimited.  unlimited. 

Nitric,  - - do.  do. 

Acetous,  - - do.  do. 

Pruflic,  - - - do.  do. 

Phofphoric,  ~) 

Acetic, 

Tartarous, 

Malic, 

La£tic, 

Laccic, 


I 

i very  foluble,  proportion 
^ not  determined. 


Arfenic, 

- 

’ 

15° 

Citric, 

- 

- 

133 

200 

Oxalic, 

j vA--;  * 

- 

5° 

100 

Gallic, 

- 

- 

8.3 

66 

Boracic, 

- 

- 

2 

Mucous, 

- 

" - 

0.84 

1. 

Succinic, 

- 

- 

Tt* 

q 

^ H 

5° 

Suberic, 

- 

- 

0.69 

50 

Camphoric, 

- 

1.04 

8. 

Benzoic., 

- 

- 

0.208 

4' 

Chromic,  unknown. 
Tungitic,  infolubie. 


Salifiable  Bafes. 


Soda^}  very  ProPorti°n  not  known. 

Baryta, 


Strontia, 

Lime, 


cryllalized, 


cr 


ryftallized, 


Salts » 


Sulphate  of  potafs, 

Super  fulphate  of  potafs, 
Sulphate  of  foda, 

--  ammonia, 


5 

57 

0.006 

*•9  \ 

0.2 


6.25 

5° 

37*4 

50 


0.1 


50 

{ . 

any  quantity. 
50 


20 

100  -f* 

125 

ICO 

Sulphate 
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. ^ter?iperaturesy  6o° 

Sulphate  of  magnelia,  - 100 

— alumina,  very  foluble,  pro- 
portion unknown. 

Super- fulphate  of  alumina  and  potafs,  7 , 

ammonia,  l alum>  5 


Nitrate  of  baryta,  - 8 

potafs,  - 14-25 

foda,  33 

— ftrontia,  - 100 

lime,  - 400 

- — ammonia,  - 30 

—  magnelia,  - 100 

Muriate  of  baryta,  ' - 20 

potafs,  - - 33 

foda,  _ - - 33.42 

—  — ftrontia,  - 130 

— - lime,  - - 200 

— ammonia,  - 33 

- — — — magnelia,  - loo 

Oxy-muriate  of  potafs,  - 6 

Phofphate  of  potafs  very  foluble. 

— — — foda,  - ' 25 

— - ammonia,  ..  23 

magnelia,  - 6.6 

Sub-borate  of  foja,  - - 8.4 

Carbonate  of  potafs,  - - 25 

—  ■ — — — foda,  - - 30 

magnelia,  - 2 

— ammonia,  - 50  Hh 

Acetite  of  potafs,  - loo 

■ - ■ 1 — - foda.  - * 33 

ammonia  very  foluble. 

—  magnelia,  do. 

— ftrontia, 


Super-tartrite  of  potafs, 

Tartrite  of  potafs, 

— - potafs  and  foda, 

Super-oxalate -of  potafs, 

Citrate  of  potafs  very  foluble. 

Prufliate  of  potafs  and  iron. 

Nitrate  of  filver  very  foluble. 

Oxymuriate  of  mercury  (corrolive  fublimate) 
Sulphate  of  copper,  - - 

Acetite  of  copper  very  foluble. 

Sulphate  of  iron,  - „ 

Muriate  of  iron  very  foluble. 

Tartrite  of  iron  and  potafs. 

Acetites  oflead,  and  of  mercury, 


1.67 

25 

25 


5 

25 

50 


212° 

*33 

133 

IOO 
IOO  +• 
200 

any  quantity* 
200 

100  4- 

36.16 

any  quantity. 


40 

5° 

25  *f* 
16.8 

83-3 

100  4» 
100 


\ ' 

40.8 

3*3 


10 


3° 

5° 

*33 


Sulphate 
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temperatures , 6o° 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  - 44 

Acetite  of  zinc  very  foluble. 

Tartrite  of  antimony  and  potafs,  * - 1.25 

Alkaline  foaps  very  foluble. 

Sugar,  - - 100 

Gum  very  foluble. 

Starch,  - - © 

Jelly,  - fparingly, 

Gelatin,  - - foluble, 

Urea  very  foluble. 


212° 

44  + 

3*5 

any  quantity. 

very  foluble. 
abundantly, 
more  fo. 


Salts  not  foluble  in  100  times  their  weight  of  water . 
Sulphates  of  baryta,  ftrontia,  and  lime,  and  fub-fulphate  of  mer« 
' cury.  ' 

Phofphates  of  baryta,  flrontia,  lime> magnefia,  and  mercury. 

Fluat  of  lime. 

Carbonates  of  baryta,  flrontia,  and  lime* 

Muriates  of  lead,  filver  and  mercury,  (Calomel). 

Sub-acetite  of  ^copper. 


Solubility  of  Saline  and  other  Suhfances  in  loo  parts  of  Alcohol, 
at  the  temperature  of  176° 

All  the  Acids,  except  the  fulphuric,  nitric, 
and  oxy- muriatic,  which  decompofe  it 
and  the  phofphoric  and  metallic  acids. 

Potafs,  foda,  and  ammonia,  very  foluble. 


Red  fulphate  of  iron, 

Muriate  of  iron,  - - 1 00 

* — — lime,  - - 100 

Nitrate  of  ammonia,  - - 89.2 

Oxy  muriate  of  mercury,  - * 88.3 

Nitrate  of  filver,  - - 4I*7 

Refined  fugar,  - - 24.6 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  - - 7* 1 

Arfeniate  of  potafs,  - - 3*75 

Nitrate  of  potafs,  ’ - 2-9 

Arfeniate  of  foda,  - - 


Muriate  of  foda  (Mr  Chenevix). 

Alkaline  foaps. 

Magnefian  do* 

Extra£l. 

Tannin. 

Volatile  oils. 

Adipocere. 

Refins. 

Camphor  * 

Urea.  . 

‘ Suhfances 


App. 


Specific  Gravities . 


1 09 


SuhJlajices  Infoluble  in  Alcohol 1 

Earths. 

Phofphoric  and  metallic  acids. 

Almoft  all  the  fulphates  and  carbonates. 

The  nitrates  of  lead  and  mercury. 

The  muriates  of  lead,  filver,  and  foda. 

The  fub-borate  of  foda. 

The  tartrite  of  foda  and  potafs,  and  the  fuper-tartrite  of  potafo 
Fixed  oils,  wax,  and  ftarcb. 

Gum,  caoutchouc,  fuber,  lignin,  gelatin,  albumen,  and  fibrin. 


Table  of  the  Weight  of  the  d'jferejit  Gases  ahforhed  by  100  parts 
of  Water . 


Muriatic  acid, 
Ammonia, 

Sulphurous  acid, 
Nitrous  oxide, 
Carbonic  acid, 

Nitric  oxide, 

Carbonic  oxide, 
Oxygen, 

Hydrogen, 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
Carburetted  hydrogen, 


unknown. 


ioo. 

34* 

3-96 

0.27 

0.18 

0.16 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


Fig.  I.  2.  3.  Mortars  of  metal,  marble  and  earthen  ware,  with 
their  refpeftive  pehles,  (30.  Se£L  2.). 

Fig.  4.  A levigating  hone  and  muller. 

a . The  table  of  poliftied  porphyry  or  other  filiceous  hone. 

b.  The  muller  of  the  fame  fubhance. 

Fig.  5.  A compound  lieve. 

a . The  lid. 

c . The  body  containing  the  fieve. 

b.  The  receiver. 

Fig.  6.  A funnel. 

Fig.  7.  A hooked  glafs-rod.  Several  of  which  may  be  hung 
round  the  edge  of  the  funnel,  to  prevent  the  filtering  fubllances 
from  adhering  too  clofely  to  its  fides. 

Fig.  8.  A compound  fyphon. 

a.  b«  c.  The  fyphon. 
f g'  The  mouth-piece, 

d.  e.  A board  for  fupporting  it. 

When  we  infert  the  upper  orifice  a,  into  any  liquid,  and  clofe 
the  lower  orifice  c.  with  the  finger,  by  fucking  through  f , the 
fluid  will  fife  from  a.  to  b .,  and  proceed  to  g.  towards  f.  As 
foon  as  it  has  palled  g .,  the  finger  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  fluid 
will  immediately  flow  through  c.,  and  continue  floVing  as  long  as 
any  remains  above  the  orifice  a . It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that 
the  point  g.t'  where  the  mouth-piece  joins  the  fyphon,  be  lower 
than  a. 

Fig.  9.  A board  perforated  with  holes  for  fupporting  funnels. 

Fig.  ic.  A feparatory.  The  fluids  to  be  feparated  are  intro- 
duced through  the  orifice  A.,  which  is  then  clofed  with  a hopper. 
The  one  neck  is  then  to  be  fhut  with  the  finger,  sand  the  phial  is 
to  be  inclined  to  the  other  fide.  As  foon  as  the  fluids  have  fepa- 
rated by  means  of  their  fpecific'graT>ity,  the  finger  is  to  be  remo- 
ved, and  the  whole  of  the  heavier  fluid  will  run  through  the  low- 
er neck,  before  any  of  the  lighter  efcapes. 

Fig.  11.  and  12.  Glafs  .graduated  meafures.  11.  A cylindri- 
cal one  for  large,  12^  A conical  one  for  fmall  quantities. 

Fig.  1 3.  A phial  of  a particular  flrape  for  keeping  laudanum. 

. Fig.  14.  External  view  of  Dr  Black’s  furnace. 

a.  The  body. 

b.  The  alh  pit. 
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c . The  chimney. 

d . The  circular  hole  for  receiving  the  fand-pot. 

e.  A door  about  the  center  of  the  body,  to  be  opened  when 
the  furnace  is  ufed  as  a reverberatory. 

f The  door  of  the  alh-pit. 

g.  The  damping  plate  for  regulating  the  admiflion  of  air, 
having  fix  holes,  fitted  with  Hoppers,  increafing  in  fize  in 
a geometrical  ratio. 

Fig.  15,  A vertical  fertion  of  the  body  of  the  fame  furnace,  to 
ihew  the  manner  of  luting,  and  the  form  and  pofition  of  the  grate. 

ci- g.  As  in  the  former  figure,  except  the  damping  plate, 

which  is  here  doled  by  a Hiding  door  with  a graduated 
fcale. 

h.  The  form  which  is  given  to  the  lute  of  clay  and  charcoal 

which  is  applied  next  to  the  iron.  . 1 

z.  The  form  given  to  the  lute  of  fand  and  clay,  with  which 
the  former  is  lined. 

e.  Is  a femicircular  aperture  left  unluted,  to  ferve  as  a door 
when  neceffary.  On  other  occafiofcs  it  is  filled  up  with  a 
femi-cylindrical  piece  of  fire-brick,  Fig.  16.  accurately  lu- 

/ ted  in. 

k.  Tlie  grate  fattened  on  the  outfide  of  the  body. 

Fig.  16.  A femicylindrical  piece  of  fire-brick,  for  doling  the 
door  •?,.  of  the  furnace. 

Fig.  17.  The  fand-pot,  which  is  fufpended  in  the  aperture  d.  of 
the  furnace,  by  means  of  the  projecting  ring  a . b. 

Fig.  18,  A mufile,  a.  a.  apertures  ill  its  tides  for  the  admiffion 
of  the  heated  air. 


Fig.  19.  A large  black-lead  crucible. 

Fig.  20.  A fmall  Flefiian  crucible. 

Fig.  21.  22.  Tefts. 

Fig.  23.  A fmall  fupport  of  clay,  to  raife  the  crucible  above 
the  grate. 


Fig.  24.  A,  pair  of  crucible  tongs. 

2 5*  ^ inpport  for  railing  the  muffle  as  high  as  the  door  e* 
of  the  furnace. 

Fig.  16.  A- ring  for  fufpending  a retort  within  the  furnace, 
when  we  with  to  expofe  it  to  the  immediate  aCficn  of  the  fire. 
The  ring  itfelf  a.  .is  fufpended  within  the  aperture  d.  of  the  fur- 
nace, by  means  of  the  three-hooked  branches  c.  c.fc. 

Fig.  bemicircular  rings  of  plate-iron,  for  applying  round  the 
neck  of  a retort  when  fufpended  within  the  furnace,  in  order  to 
clofe  as  much  as  poflible  the  aperture  d.  Fig.  1.  the  largest  pair 
are  firlt  made  to  reft  upon  the  edge  of  the  aperture  d.,  the  next 
pair  . upon  them,  an g.  io  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  neck 
of  the  retort,  l he  whole  are  then  to  be  covered  with  afhes  or 

land, 
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fand,  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  heat,  and  the  efcape  of  vapours,  from 
the  burning  fuel.  * * { 

Fig.  28.  Circular  rings  a.  b.  to-be  applied  in  the  fame  manner 
when  we  wifh  to  evaporate  with  the  naked  fire.  We  muff  al- 
ways take  care  that  the  fluid  rifes  higher  than  the  portion  of  the 
evaporating  vefTel  introduced  within  the  aperture  of  the  ring ; c . 
a circular  piece  of  iron,  which  when  applied  with  the  rings  a.  b.s 
completely  clofes  the  aperture  d.  of  the  furnace. 

Fig.  29.  30.  31.  32.  Evaporating  veflels  of  different  fhapes. 

Fig.  33.  A long- necked  matrafs. 

Pig-  34-  A jar. 

Fig.  35-  A phial  or  receiver. 

Fig.  36.  A cucurbit. 

Fig.  37.  A cucurbit  with  its  capital. 

Fig.  38.  The  arrangement-of  the  apparatus  for  diflilling  jppr  de- 
anfurn.  The  fubftance  to  be  diftilled  is  laid  on  the  metallic  plate 

which  is  perforated  with  holes.  The  burning- fuel  is  laid  upon 
the  upper  plate  b .,  alfo  of  metal,  but  not  perforated.  On  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  the  vapour  defeends  into  the  cavity  a.  c .,  where 
it  is  condenled. 

Fig.  39.  A retort  and  receiver;  a . the  retort ; b.  the  receiver. 

Fig.  40.  A retort  funnel. 

Fig.  41*  A metallic  Hill. 

c . d . e.f.  The  body. 

a a b . e.f.  The  lower  portion  of  the  body,  which  hangs  with- 
in the  aperture  d.  of  the  furnace,  by  the  proje&ing  part  a.  b. 

d.  g.  c.  The  head  of  the  Hill. 

d.  c.  A gutter*  which  goes  round  the  bottom  of  the  head,  for 
conveying  any  vapours  which  may  be  condenfed  there,  in- 
to the  fpout  h.^. which  conveys  away  the  vapour  and  the 
fluid  condenfed  in  the  head  into  the  refrigeratory. 

Fig.  42.  A refrigeratory. 

a.  b.  c.  d.  A cylindrical  veflel  filled  with  cold  water. 

e. f.  A fpiral  metallic  pipe  which  paffes  through  it.  The 
"point  h.  of  the  ftill  is  mferted  within  the  upper  orifice  e. ; 

therefore  the  vapours  winch  efcape  from  the  head  of  the 
hill  enter  it,  and  are  condenfed  in  their  paflage  towards/., 
the  lower  termination  of  the  pipe  from  which  the  diflilled 
fluid  runs,  and  is  received  into  proper  veflels.  As  the  wa- 
ter in  the  veflel  n.  b.  c.  ^.  continually  abftra&s  caloric  from 
the  vapours,  it  is  apt  to  become  too  warm  to  cbndenfe 
them.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  any  fleam  efcapes  by  the 
fpout/,  the  water  muft  be  drawn  off"  by  the  cock  g.,  and 
its  place  fupplied  by  cold  water. 

Fig.  43.  A veflel  for  boiling  inflammable  fluids. 

a.  b.  c « d.  The  body  of  the  kettle. 

d.  e.f  A 
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d.  e.f  A long  fpout  proceeding  from  it,  for  preventing  any 
riik  of  boiling  over. 

A fhort  fpout  for  pouring  out.  The  veflel  mould  not  be 
filled  above  b.  f , and  the  long  fpout  d.  e.f.  fhould  be  pla- 
ced fo  as  to  be  as  little  heated  as  poftible.  When  the  fluid 
begins  to  fwell  and  boil  up,  both  from  the  great  increafe  of 
furface,  and  from  part  of  it  running  up  the  cooler  fpout 
d.  e.  f , the  ebullition  will  be  checked,  and  all  danger  of 
running  over  be  prevented. 

Fig.  44.  A body  with  a bent  tube. 

a.  b.  The  body.  . 

h.  c.  A figmoid  tube  accurately  ground  to  it.  When  any 
permanently  elaftic  fluid  is  generated  within  the  body  a. 
b.,  it  efcapes  by  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  may  be 
collected  by  introducing  it  under  a jar  filled  with  watei;  or 
mercury  in  the  pneumatic  ciftern.  This  Ample  apparatus 
can  only  be  ufed  conveniently  when  the  produftion  of  the 
gas  is  not  rapid,  or  requires  the  application  of  heat. 

Fig.  4^.  A Woulfe’s  apparatus. 

b.  c.  c . d.  e.  A tubulated  retort  and  receiver. 
f.  f:  f”  Three  three-necked  bottles.  The  firil  f is  com- 
monly filled  with  water,  and  the  two  others  with  alkaline 

folutions.  ~ 

d.  tr.  d:  g:  dr  gr  d.’"  gd”1  Bent  tubes  connecting  the  difre- 
rent  pa rt,s  of  the  apparatus,  fo  that  when  any  vapour 
efcapes  from  thd  receiver  c.  d.  e , it  pafles  along  the  tube  d. 
g.,  and  rifes  through  the  fluid  contained  in  the  bottle  fy 
where  it  remains  in  contadt  with  the  furface,  and  under 
confiderable  preflixre,  until  the  expanfion  of  the  vapour,  not 
condenfible  in  /.,  overcomes  the  column  of  fluid  h.  g.’ m 
the  bottle  /’,  and  efcapes  into  the  upper  part  of//  In  the 
fame  manner  the  uncondenfed  vapours  proceed  to/  , and 
at  lall  to  the  pneumatic  apparatus. 

But,  as  in  proceffes  of  this  kind,  diminution  of  temperature  and 
other  caufes,  frequently  produce  fudden  condenfations  of  the  gafes, 
contained  in  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus,  efpecially  in  the 
-retort  and  receiver,  any  fuch  occurrence  would  cauie  the  huids  to 
move  through  the  connecting  tubesfin  a retrograde  diredlion.  This 
accident  is  prevented,  by  inierting  through  the  third  neck  of  each 
bottle  a fmall  tube  k.  having  its  lower  extremity  /.  immerfed  m 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  bottle.  By  this  contrivance  no  fluid  can 
ponibly  pafs  from  one  bottle  into  another,  becaufe  the  colums  g. 
m .,  &c.  which  re  flit  the  abforption,  are  much  higher  than  the  co- 
lumns b.  /.,  which  oppofe  the  admifliqn  of  external  air.  ' While, 
on  the  contrary,  no  gas  can  efcape  through  thefe  tubes,  oecaufe 
the  columns  h.  k .,  which  oppofe  their  efcape,  are  higher  than  the 

columns 
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columns  g.  h .,  which  refill  its  progrefs  to  the  "next  bottle.  Prom 
their  ufe  thefe  tubes  have  got  the  name  of  Tubes  of  Safety. 

Another  contrivance  for  the  fame  purpofe,  the  invention  of 
C.  Welter,  feems  now  to  be  much  ufed  in  France.  It  is  fixed  to 
the  connedling  tubes  as  at  n., 

Fig.  4 6.  To  explain  it  more  fully,  we  have  giver*  a feparate 
view,  taken  in  an  oblique  direction.  When  the  apparatus  is  ad~ 
jufted,  a fmall  quantity  of  water  is  poured  through  the  funnel  />. 
until  it  rifes  to  about  the  centre  of  the  ball  o.  Now,  on  any  ab- 
forption  taking  place,  the  fluid  rifes  in  the  ball  o.  until  the  column 
g . n.  be  annihilated,  when  a quantity  of  air  will  immediately  rufli 
in  through  p.  g.  n.  o.,  &e.,  and  the  water  will  regain  its  former 
equilibrium.  On  the  other  hand,  no  gas  can  efcape  by  this  tube, 
becaitfe  the  whole  fluid  contained  in  the  ball  and  tube  muft  pre- 
vioufly  enter  the  portion  of  the  tube  r.  p.  where  it  would  form  a 
column  of  fuch  a height  that  its  preflure  could  not  be  overcome. 

Fig.  47.  A vertical  fedtion  of  a pneumatic  ciltern. 
a,  b . c.  d.  The  whole  cavity  of  the  ciftern. 
e.f  A Ihelf  for  holding  the  jars. 
e.  b.  c.  The  well  for  filling  the  jars. 

g.  h.  The  furface  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  ciftern,  which 
mu,ft  always  be  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  flieif. 

Fig.  48.  49.  50.  51.  Pneumatic  jars  of  different  fhapes. 

Fig.  48.  A jar  in  the  fituation  in  which  it  is  filled  with  gas. 

Fig.  49.  A jar  fitted  with  a flop- cock. 

Fig.  50.  A jar  placed  upon  a tray  »for  removing  it  from  the 
pneumatic  ciftern. 

Pig*  51*  A graduated  jar,  commonly  called  a Eudiometer. 

Fig.  52.  A hydroftatic  funnel,  for  pouring  fluids  gradually  into 
air-tight  veffeis,  efpecially  »when  attended  with  the  formation  of 
gas.  It  is  evident,  that  any  portion  of  fluid,  poured  into  the  fun- 
nel x.y  more  than  fufncient  to  fill  the  two  firft  parts  of  the  bent 
tube  up  to  the  level  «.,  will  efcape  by1  the  lower  extremity  b.  At 
the  fame  time,  no  gas  can  return  through  this  funnel,  unlefs  its 
preflure  be  able  to  overcome  the  refiftance  of  a column  of  fluid  of 
the  height  of  x.  y. 

Fig.  53.  Another  contrivance  for  the  fame  purpofe.  It  confifts 
of  a common  funnel  *,  in  the  throat  of  which  is  inferted  a red  with 
a conical  point,  which  regulates  the  paffage  of  the  fluid  through 
the  funnel,  according  to  the  firmnefs  tvith  which  it  is  fcrewed  in. 

Fig.  54.  Nooth’s  apparatus  for  promoting  the  abforption  of  ga- 
feous  fluids  by  liquids.  It  confifts  of  three  principal  pieces ; a 
lower  piece  a . b.,  a middle  piece  a.  c .,  and  an  upper  piece  d.  e.  \ 
all  of  which  are  accurately  ground  to  each  other.  The  fubftances 
from  which  the  gas  is  to  be  extricated  are  put  into  the  lowefr  piece. 
The  middle  piece  is  filled  with  the  fluid  with  which  the  gas  is  to 
'foe  combined,  and  the  upper  piece  is  left  empty.  As  foon  as  a 
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fufficient  quantity  of  gas  is  formed  to  overcome  " the  preffure,  it 
paffes  through  the  valve  f.  g.  and  rifes  through  the  fluid  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  middle  piece.  At  the  fame  time  it  forces  a quan- 
tity of  fluid  into  the  upper  piece  through  its  lower  aperture  As 
foon  as  fo  much  of  the  fluid  has  been  forced  from  the  middle  piece, 
as  to  bring  its  furface  down  to  the  level  of  the  lower  aperture  of 
the  upper  piece,  a portion  of  gas  efcapes  into  the  upper  piece,  and 
the,  fluid  rifes  a little  in  the  middle  piece.  The  upper  piece  is 
clofed  with  a conical  Hopper  r.,  which  yields,  and  permits  the 
efcape  of  a portion  of  gas,  as  foon  as  its  preffure  in  the  upper 
piece  becomes  confiderable.  h.  is  a glafs  cock  for  drawing  off  the 
fluid. 

Fig.  5 c;.  The  valve  of  Nooth’s  apparatus.  It  confifts  of  an  in- 
ternal tube  g.  of  fmall  caliber,  but  pretty  flout  in  fubftance,  and 
ground  into  an  external  tube  /i,  doled' at  the  upper  end,  but  per- 
forated with  fmall  holes,  to  allow  the  gas  to  pals.  After  the  in- 
ternal tube  is  fitted  to  the  external,  a portion  of  it  is  cut  out  as  at 
/>.,  fufficient  to  receive  a fmall  hemifphere  of  glafs,  and  to  allow 
the  hemifphere  to  rife  a little  in  its  chamber,  but  not  to  turn  over 
in  it.  The  upper  piece  of  the  internal  tube  is  then  thruft  home 
into  the  place  where  it  is  to  remain,  and  the  glafs  hemifphere  in- 
troduced with  its  plane  recumbent  on  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
piecq  of  the  tube,  which  is  ground  perfectly  flat,  as  is  alfo  the 
plane  of  the  hemifphere.  From  this  confirmation  it  is  evident, 
that  by  the  upward  preffure  of  any  gas,  thp  glafs  hemifphere  may 
be  raifed  fo  as  to  allow  it  to  pafs,  while  nothing  can  pafs  down- 
wards ; for  the  ftronger  the  preffure  from  above,  the  ciofer  does 
the  valve  become.  We  have  been  more  particular  in  our  de- 
fcription  of  this  valve,  becaufe  it  has  been  very  ingenioufly  ap- 
plied to  diftilling  apparatufes  by  Mr  Pepys  junior  and  Mr  Burkit. 

Chemical  Signs. 

It  is  unneceffarj^  here  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  might 
refult  from  a well  contrived  fyftem  of  chemical  figns.  About  the 
fame  time  that  the  French  chemifts  introduced  their  methodical 
nomenclature,  they  alfo  propofed  a correfponding  fyflem  of  che- 
mical figns,  which  they  intended  ffiould  fpeak  a language  to  be 
underftood  by  the  learned  of  all  nations.  In  our  explanation  of 
their  fyftem,  we  ftiall  nearly  follow  what  Mr  Chenevix  has  faid 
in  his  judicious  remarks  upon  chemical  nomenclature. 

There  are  fix  ftmple  radical  figns,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
fo  many  genera. 

The  firft  genus  is  the  zig-zaz  line,  and  is  ufed  to  denote  light0 
See  Plate,  Nc.  1. 

The  fecond  genus  is  the  ftraight  line.  It  comprehends  three 
fpecies,  characterized  by  its  direction. 

H 2 Sp. 
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Sp.  i.  A perpendicular  line  denotes  caloric,  2. 

Sp.  2.  A horizontal  libe  denotes  oxygen,  3. 

Sp  3.  An  oblique  line  from  right  to  left,  nitrogen  4. 

The  third  genus  is  a crefcent,  which  is  the  generic  lign  of  iim- 
ple  combuftibles. 

Spi  1.  With  the  horns  inclined  to  the  right,  carbon,  5. 

Sp.  2.  The  reverfe  of  the  former,  hydrogen,  6. 

Sp.  3.  With  the  points  upwards,  fulphur,  7.  , , 

Sp.  4.  The  reverfe  of  the  latter,  phofphorus,  8. 

The  fourth  genus  is  a triangle.  It  comprehends  the  fijnple  fa- 
lifiable  bafes. 

Sp.  1.  With  the  point  upwards,  and  the  bafe  horizontal,  9.,  the 
alkalies. 

Sp.  2.  With  the  point  downwards,  10.,  the  earths.  . 

Each  of  thefe  fpecies  comprehends  feveral  individuals,  which 
are  diftinguiftied  by  inferting  within  the  triangle  the  firft  letter  of 
its  name  in  the  Latin  language,  or,  if  two  fpecies  begin  with  the 
fame  letter,  the  firft  letter  of  the  fecond  fyllable  is  added  •,  thus, 
for  potafs  P.,  foda  S.,  baryta  B.,  ftfontia  St.,  lime  C.,  magneiia  M., 
glue  ilia  Gc.,  gadolina  Gd  , alumina  AL,  zirconia  Z.,  ftlica  SI. 

The  fifth  genus  is  a circle,  1 1.  It  comprehends  the  metals  ; and 
the’  individuals  are  diftinguiftied  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  for- 
mer, by  inferting  within  it  the,  primary  letters  of  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond fyllables  ; thus,  ^for  gold  Ar.,  platinum  Pt.,  lilver  A,g.,  mer- 
cury PI.,  copper  Gp.,  iron  Fr.,  lead  Pb.,  tin  Sn.,  zinc  Z.,  antimo- 
ny Sb.,  bifmuth  B.,  cobalt  Cb.,  nickel  Nk.,  manganefe  Mg.,  ura- 
nium Ur.,  titanium  Tt.  tellurium  Tl.  chromium  Cm.,  arferiicl  Af., 
molybdenum  Ml.,  tungften  Ts.,  columbium  CL 

The  ftxth  genus  is  a fquare  : it  comprehends  all  the  unknown 
bafes  of  the  acids,  and  the  bafes  of  the  compound  oxides  and  acifts. 

Sp.  1.  A fquare  with  perpendicular  fides,  12.  It  contains  the  , 
unknown  and  compound  acidifiable  bales'. 

Sp.  2.  A fquare  wTith  inclined  fides,  13.  It  contains  the  com- 
pound oxides.  The  individuals  of  both  fpecies  are  diftinguiftied 
as  before.  / 

All  compound  bodies  are  expreffed  by  qombinations  of  thefe 
flmple  characters.  But  as  fimple  bodies  are  capable  of  uniting  in 
various  proportions,  it  becomes  neceffary  that  thefe  proportions 
fnould  be  expreffed  ; and  relative  pofition  has  appeared  the  moft 
natural  method  of  doing  fo.  In  general,  when  the  proportion  of 
any  body  in  a compound  is  fmall,  its  fign  is  placed  above,  when 
large,  below,  as  in  35.,  36.,  42.,  &c. 

Caloric  exifts  in  all  bodies:  But  according  to  its  relative 

quantity,  they  exift  as  folids,  fluids,  or  gales.  To  exprefs  the  firft 
ftate,  it  has  not  been  thought  neceffary  to  introduce  the  fign  of  ca- 
loric; to  exprefs  the  fecond,  it  is  placed  above;  and  to  exprefs 
the  third,  below,  as  in  the  examples  in  the  plate  (22.-T-32.). 

Oxygen 
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O^xyget1  alfo  combines  with  many  bodies,  and  in  feveral  pro- 
portions. The  products  refusing  from  thefe  combinations  are 
either  oxides  or  acids.  The  oxides  may  be  characterized  by  af- 
fixing the  lign  of  oxygen  to  the  left  fide  of  the  fign  of  the  bafe, 
and  the  acids  by  affixing  it  to,  the  right  -,  and  the  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  each  may  be  marked  by  placing  it  above  or  below,  as 
in  the  examples  in  the  plate.  In  this  we  have  deviated  from  all 
the  tables  of  chemical  figns  which  we  have  feen,  and  we  truft  with 
propriety;  for  M.  Chenevix  has  remarked  of  the  fyftem,  that 
“ one  of  its  chief  defeCls  is  the  impoffibility  of  marking,  by  any 
“ principles  it  points  out,  the  difference  of  the  metallic  oxides.  A 
“ circle,  with  the  mark  of  oxygen  at  the  Top,  is  the  only  method 
“ of  marking  a metallic  oxide  ; for  if  we  put  the  mark  of  oxygen 
“ lpwer,  it  will  then  have  the  force  of  an  acid,  and  we  mult  not 
il  confound  the  fituation  of  the  figns  to  mark  differences  of  ftates, 
“ or  the  whole  fyftem  will  become  confuted.3’  But  the  alteration 
we  have  propofed  enables  us  to  mark  no  lets  than  fix  ftates  of  oky- 
genizement.  When  the  fign  of  oxygen  is  placed  on  the  left,  it  im- 
plies that  the ' compound  is  an  oxide;  if  it  be  placed  at  top,  it 
expreffes  the  fmalleft  degree  of  oxidizement ; at  bottom,  the  high- 
eft,  and  we  have  room  for  an  intermediate  one.  The  degrees  of 
acidification  are  expreffed  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that  the 
character  of  oxygen  is  placed  to  the  right  of  the  bafe.  See  14. — 21. 

The  other  primary  combinations  are  expreffed  in  the  fame  way. 
When  they  unite  only  in  one  proportion,  or  when  the  proportions 
are  indifferent,  the  figns  are  placed  indifferently,  though  it  would 
be  better  to  place  them  in  one  determinate  way  ; but  when  either 
of  them  is  in  excefs,  its  fign  is  always  placed  below.  Thus  heavy 
carburetted  hydrogen  is  expreffed  placing  the  fign  of  hydrogen 
above  that  of  carbon,  36,  light  carburetted  hydrogen  by  reverfing 
their  poiition,  35.  Glafs  is  ( expreffed  by  placing  the  figns  of  foda 
and  filica  fide  by  fide,  41  ; the  liquor  filicum,  by  placing  the  fign 
of  the  alkali  under  that  ofx  the  earth,  and  adding  the  fign  of 
fluidity  above,  42. 

The  fecondary  compounds  dre  expreffed  in  a fimilar  manner. 
The  bafis  has  been  generally  placed  before  the  acid,  to  admit  of 
the  fign  of  the  degree  of  acidification  being  added  to  the  acid ; 
and  the  fame  pofition  fortunately  admits  of  the  lign  of  the  degree 
of  oxidizement  being  added  to  the  oxide,  when  a metallic  oxide 
forms  the  bafis  of  the  fait.  The  excefs  of  acid  or  bafe  is 
marked  as  before,  by  placing  the  acid  or  bafe  below.  With  re- 
gard to  the  metallic  falts,  Mr  Chenevix  has  given  fome  reafons 
Tor  not  introducing  the  fign  of  oxygen  ; but  he  himfelf  has  given 
the  rnoft  powerful  reafon  for  introducing  it,  by  proving,  that  the 
real  difference  between  calomel  and  corrolive  fublimate  is  in  the 
flate  of  oxidizement  of  the  metal.  The  manner  of  marking  the 
oxides  propofed  above,  enables  us  to  exprefs  this  difference  di- 
ftm&ly,  v/hen  the  degree  of  oxidizement  is  afcertained. 
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Explanation  of  the  Table  of  Signs. 
Generic  Signs . 


1.  Light. 

5.  Carbon. 

2.  Oxygen. 

6.  Hydrogen 

3.  Caloric. 

7.  Sulphur. 

4.  Nitrogen. 

8.  Phofpho- 
rus. 

9.  Alkalies. 

11.  Metals. 

10.  Earths. 

12.  Acidifi- 
able  bafes, 
unknown 
or  com- 
pound. 


13.  Com- 
pound ox- 
ides. 


No. 


Combinations  of  Oxygen . 
Oxides. 


Acids. 
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ric  air. 

1 . 2 
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.3 

Nitric 
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■— — ^ 
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Carbon. 

Incombuf- 
tible  coal. 

Char- 

coal. 

Carbonic 

oxide. 

Carbonic. 

16. 

Hydrogen. 

Water. 
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Sulphur. 

Oxide  of 
fulphur. 

Sulphu- 

rous. 

Sulphuric 

18. 

Mercury. 

Black  ox- 
ide. 

Yellow. 

Red. 

19. 

Iron- 

Green  ox- 
ide. 

Red. 

20. 

Arfenic. 

White. 

Arfenic. 

21. 

Muriatic, 

radical. 

Muria- 

tic. 

Oxyge- 

nized 

muriatic 

Hyper- ox- 
ygenized 
muriatic. 
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Combinations  of  Caloric. 

22.  Oxygen.  23.  Nitrogen.  24.  Sulphur.  25.  Potafs.  2 .6.  Ace- 
tic acid.  27*  Ice.  28.  Amn\onia.  29.  Sulphuric  acid.  30*  Mei- 
cury.  31.  White  oxide  of  arfenic.  32.  Acetite  of  ammonia.  The 
three  columns  reprefent  the  mode  of  characterizing  the  three  ftates 
of  aggregation  of  each  of  thefe  fubltances. 

Primary  Compounds . 

33.  Ammonia.  34.  Carburet  of  iron.  35.  Light  hydro-carbo- 
nate. 36.  Heavy  hydro-carbonate.  3 7. / Sulphuretted  phofphorus. 
38.  Phofphuretted  fulphur.  39.  Amalgam  of  gold.  40.  Alloy  of 
filver  and  copper.  41.  Glafs.  42.  Liquor  Irlicum, 


Secondary  Compounds . 

43.  Sulphite  of  potafs.  44.  Sulphate  of  potafs.  45.  Super- ful- 
phate  of  potafs.  46.  Sulphate  of  alurnina.  47.  Super- fulphate  of 
alumina  and  potafs,  alum.  48.  Nitrate  of  potafs.  49.  Muriate  of 
ammonia.  50.  Hyper-oxygenized  muriate  of  potafs.  31.  Tar- 
trite  of  foda  and  potafs.  52.  Sub-borate  of  foda.  53.  Muriate  of 
mercury  lefs  oxidized,  calomel.  54.  Muriate  of  mercury  jnore 
oxidized,  corrolive  fublimate.  55.  Green  fulphate  of  iron. 
56.  Brown  fulphate  of  iron.  57.  Tartrite  of  antimony  and  potafs. 
38.  Sub-acetite  of  copper.  39.  Acetite  of  copper.  60.  Soap  of 
foda.  61.  Soap  of  ammonia.  62.  Hydroguretted  fulphuret  of 
potafs.  63.  Litharge  plafter.  1 4.  Fulminating  gold. 
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PART  IL  ' 

MATERIA  MEDIC  A, 

THE  Materia  Medica  comprehends  every  fubftance,  whe- 
ther natural  or  artificial,  which  is  employed  in  medicine- 
But  in  moil  Pharmacopoeias  the  materia  medica  is  confined  to 
iimples,  and  to  thofe  preparations  which  are  not  fuppofed  to  be 
prepared  by  the  apothecary  fiimfelf,  but  to  be  purchafed  by  him 
as  articles  of  commerce  from  druggiils  and  others. 

Much  pains  has  been  bellowed  by  the  writers  on  the  materia  medi- 
ea  in  attempting  to  form  ufeful  arrangements  of  thefe  articles.  Some 
’have  arranged  them  according  to  their  natural  affinities  ; others 
according  to  their  aClive  conllituent  parts  ; and  others  according 
to  their  real  or  fuppofed  virtues.  Each  of  thefe  arrangements 
have  their  particular  advantages.  The  firlt  will  probably  be 
preferred  by  the  natural  hillorian,  the  fecond  by  the  chemill,  and 
the  lalt  by  the  phyliologill.  But  no  arrangement  has  yet  been 
propofed  which  is  not  liable  to  numerous  objections.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  Pharmacopoeias  publiffied  by  the  College^  of  Phyfi- 
cians  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  the  articles  of  the  mate- 
- ria  medica  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  ; and  the  fame  plan 
is  now  alfo  adopted  in  almoll  every  Pharmacopoeia  of  much  efti- 
mation  lately  publiffied  on  the  Continent;  of  Europe.  We  ffiall 
therefore  follow  the  fame  plan,  fubjoining  to  the  name  of  each  ar- 
ticle a ffiort  view  of  its  natural,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  hi- 
ftory.  In  forming  our  dictionary  of  materia  medica,  we  ffiall 
adopt  the  nomenclature  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  and  ffiall  in- 
clude in  it  every  article  which  is  admitted  by  any  one  of  the  Bri- 
tiffi  colleges; 

In  an  Appendix,  we  ffiall  give  a very  concife  account  of  fuch. 
other  fubftances,  as,  from  their  poffieffing  a place  in  fome  refpe&a-' 
ble  foreign  Pharmacopoeias,  or  from  their  h&ive  properties,  feem 
of  fufficient  importance  to  be  acquainted  with.  But  to  conjoin  the 
advantages  of  other  methods,  to  the  hillory  of  the  materia  medica 
given  in  alphabetical  order,  we  ffiall  add  fome  of  thofe  arrange- 
ments which  feem  to  us  to  be  the  moll  ufefuL 


ABROTA 
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AbROTANUM.  (. Lond .)  See  Artemisia. 
ABSYNTHIUM  MARITIMUM.  ( Lond.  Dub.')  See  Arte, 

MISIA. 

VULGARE.  {Lond.  Dub.)  See  Artemi* 

SIA. 

AGETOSA.  {Dub.')  ACETOSA  PRATENSIS.  {Land)  See 

OXALIS. 

ACETUM  VINE  {Dub.)  See  Acidum  Acetosum. 

ACIDUM  ACETOSUM  l'MPURUM.  {Ed.)  Syn.  Acetim 
Vini.  {DubS) 

Vinegar.  Impure  acetous  acid. 

Vinegar,  as  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  vinous  liquors,  be- 
fides  the  pure  acetous  acid  (281.)  diluted  with  much  water,  contains 
tartarous  acid,  tartrite  of  potafs,  mucilaginous  matters,  and  fome- 
times  phofphoric  acid.  The  lead  impure  is  that  prepared  from 
white  wine.  It  fhould  be  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  perfectly  trans- 
parent, of  a pieafant,  fomewhat  pungent,  acid  tade,  but  without 
any  acrimony.  From  the  mucilaginous  impurities  which  all  vi- 
negars contain,  they  are  apt,  on  expofure  to  the  air,  to  become 
turbid  and  ropy,  and  at  lad  vapid.  This  inconvenience  is  bed 
obviated  by  keeping  it  in  bottles  completely  filled  and  well  cork- 
ed. It  is  faid  to  keep  better  if  it  be  boiled  a few  minutes  before 
it  is  corked. 

Vinegar  is  fometimes  adulterated  with  fulphuric  acid.  Its  pre- 
fence is  detected,  if,  on  the  addition  of  a folution  of  nitrate  of  ba- 
ryta to  the  fufpe£ted  vinegar,  a white  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  is  infoluble  in  nitric  acid,  after'  having  been  burnt  in  the 
fire.  With  the  fame  intention  of  making  the  vinegar  appear 
dronger,  different  acrid  vegetables  are  occafionally  iufufed  in 
it.  This  fraud  is  difficult  of  detection ; but  when  taded  with 
attention,  the  pungency  of  fuch  vinegar  will  be  found  to  depend 
rather  on  acrimony  than  acidity. 

Vinegar  poffeffes  ltrong  antifeptic  powers  on  dead  animal  and 
vegetable  matters.  Hence  its  employment  in  pickling.  The  fine 
green  colour  fo  much  admired  in  fome  vegetable  pickles  is  of- 
ten improperly  given  them  by  means  of  copper.  This  poifon- 
pus  addition  is  eafily  detected,  on  dropping  fome  carbonate  of 

ammonia 
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ammonia  into  the  fufpe&ed  vinegar,  by  the  fine  blue  colour 
produced. 

Its  action  on  the  living  body  is  gently  ftimulant  and  aftrin- 
gent.  It  promotes  tranfpiration  and  the  difcharge  by  urine  ; and 
tiled  moderately  as  a condi, ment,,  it  facilitates  cligeftioit. 

Vinegar  is  employed  as  a uleful  addition  to  drink  in  inflam- 
matory fevers.  As  a medicine,  it  is  ufed  in  putrid  difeafes,  in 
fcurvy,  and  to  counteract  the  effects  of  narcotic  poifons  and  me- 
phitic vapours.  In  the  form  of  glyfter,  it  is  ufed  in  the  fame 
difeaies,  and  in  obftjnate  conftipation.  'Externally,  it.  is  applied 
In  fomentations  and  baths,  as  a ftimulant  and  difcutient  and 
Its  vapour  is  inhaled  in  putrid  fore  throat,  and  diffufed  through 
the  chambers, of  the  lick  to  correct  the  putrelcency  of  the  at- 
mofphere. 

AG1DUM  SULPHURICUM.  (£A) 

SyN.  Acidum  Vitriol i cum . (Lond.  Dub.) 

Sulphuric  acid,  Oleum  V it  noli.  : 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  direft,  that  in  the  flippy, 
Its  fpecific  gravity  ihould  be  to  that  of  water  as  1850  to  1000  ■,  the 
Dublin  College  as  1845  to  1000. 

The  phylical  and  chemical  properties  of  this  acid  have  been  al- 
ready (189.)  enumerated.  As  it  is  prepared  by  the  trading  chemift, 
It  is.  inferted  among  the  mgteria  medica.  It  is  obtained  in  two 
ways  ; by  diftilling  off  the  acid  from  fuiphate  of  iron,  pre  vioufly  de- 
prived of  its  water  of  cryftallization  by  heat,  or  by  burning  fi.il- 
phur  in  large  leaden  chambers,  with  an  eighth  part  of  nitrate  of 
potafs  to  fupply  the  necefTary  oxygen  ; and  in  the  firft  way  the 
flrongeft  acid  is  obtained,  but  it  is  apt  to  contain  iron  or  copper* 
By  the  fecond  procefs  it  generally  contains  lead,  which  is  ealily  de- 
tected by  mixing  a portion  of  the  acid  with  three  parts  of  diftilled 
water,  and  if  the  acid  be  impure,  a depofition  will  be  formed. 
It  may  be  rendered  perfectly  pure  by  diftillation,  filling  a retort 
half  full  of  the  common  acid,  and  diftilling  in  a land  bath,  gradu- 
ally heated  as  long  as  any  acid  comes  over.  The  receiver  ihould 
pot  be  luted  on.  As  its  ftrength  is  apt  to  vary,  the  London  Col- 
lege have  direCted,  that,  in  the  apothecary’s  fliop,  its  fpecific  gra- 
vity ihould  be  1.850  •,  the  drift?.  College  1-845.  This  want  of  uni- 
formity is  to  be  regretted. 

Sulphuric  acid  powerfully  decompofes  dead  animal  matter.  It 
becomes  diluted  with  water  formed  by  the  union  of  the  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  •,  another  portion  of  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the 
azote  to  form  ammonia,  and  the  carbon  is  feparated  in  the  ftate  of 
bla<?k  oxide.  The  affinities  which  regulate  this  a&ion  are  fo 
powerful,  that  it  produces  the  fame  effects  on  the  living  folid,  and 
therefore  it  ads  upon  them  asx  a corroiive.  But  to  its  employment 
with  this  view,  its  fluidity  is  an  obje&ion,  as  it  cannot  be  ealily 
managed. 
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When  fufficiently  diluted,  it  is  an  excellent  tonic,  checking  fer* 
mentation,  exciting  appetite,  promoting  Sigeftion,  and  quenching 
thirft,  and  it  is  therefore  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  morbid  acidity, 'weak- 
nefs,  and  relaxation  of  the  ftomach.  As  an  aftringent,  it  is  ufed 
in  hsemorrhagies-,  and  from  its  refrigerant  and  antifeptic  properties, 
it  is  a valuable  medicine  in  many  febrile  difeafes,  efpecially  thofe 
called  putrid.  If  taken  in  any  considerable  quantity,  or  for  forne 
time,  it  feems  to  pafs  off  undecompofed  by  the  kidneys  or  Ik  in; 
and  it  is  perhaps  by  its  ftimulant  adtion  on  the  latter,  that  it  is  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed  internally,  in  pfora,  and  other  cutaneous 
aftedtions  1 he  bell  mode  of  prescribing  it,  is  to  order  the  quan- 
tity of  acid  to  be  ufed,  and  to  direct  it  to  be  mixed  with  as  much 
water  as  will  render  it  palatable,  to  which  fome  fyrup  or  mucilage 
may  be  added.  To  prevent  it  from  attacking  the  teeth,  it  may  be 
conveniently  fucked  through  a quill,  and  the  mouth  ftiould  he 
carefully  walked  after  each  dofe. 

Externally  it  is  ufed  as  a gargle,  particularly  in  putrid  fors> 
throats',  and  in\  aphthous  mouths,  and  as  a wafh  in  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  ~ 

The  combinations  of  this  acid  with  alcohol,  aromatics,  See,* 
and  the  procefles  in  which  it  is  employed,  will  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained. 

ACCXPENSER  STURIO,  the  Sturgeon. 

— STELLATU3,  the  Sefriiga. 

— HUSO,  the  Ifinglafs  Fiih,  the  Beluga,  (£©«d.) 

— — — RUT  HEN  US,  the  Sterlet,  Lond. 

Fifh.es  of  the  order  Branchiojlegr  of  Cuvier. 

The  fiefh  and  roe,  dried  and  falted  (caviare),  are  alimentary. 
The  found  prepared,  (king las,  ichthyocolla),  is  officinal.  {Land- 
Dub.) 

' The  preparation  of  iflnglas  is  almoft  peculiar  to  Ruffia.  It  is 
made  in  all  places  where  the  large  fpecies  of  Burgeon  are  caught, 
a,s  on  the  Dnieper,  the  Don,  and  efpecially  on  the  Cafpian  Sea,  alfo 
on  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  the  Oby,  and  the  Irtyffi.  That  prepared 
from  the  Burgeon  is  reckoned  the  beft,  and  next  to  it  that  from  the 
beluga.  It  aifo  varies  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation.  On 
the  Volga  and  Ural,  the'founds  are  watered -while  frefh,  and  dried 
to  a certain  degree.  The  outer  Ikin  is  next  takqn  offh  and  the 
inner  gloBy  white  membrane  is  .twilled,  into  proper  Biapes,  and 
then  completely  dried.  i he  heft  is  ufualiy  rolled  into  the  form, 
of  a fnake  or  heart ; the  fecond  folded  m leaves,  like  a book ; and 
the  worB  is  dried  without  any  care.  Id  other  places,  as  at  Gu- 
rief,  BBi  glue  is  extracted  from  the  founds  by  boiling.  This  is  cut 
into  flabs  or  plates,  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  has  the  colour  of 
amber.  On  the  Qkka,  where  the  fterlet  only  is  to  b£  had,  the 
founds  are  beat  juft  as  they  are  extracted  from  the  filh,.  and  dried 
into  glue. 
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Good  ifinglas  is  white,  in  feme  degree  tranfparent,  dry,  com- 
pofed  of  membrane  not  too  thick,  and  without  any  fmell. 

The  properties  of  ifinglas  depend  entirely  on  the  gelatine,  of 
which  it  principally  confifts.  A nutritious  jelly  may  be  prepa- 
red from  it.  A watry  folution  of  it  is  ufed  as  a tell  of  the  pre- 
fence of  tannin,  and  for  the  clarification  of  fpirituous  liquors  ; and 
it  is  faid  to  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  Englilh  court- 
plafier.  See  Emplajl.  ichthyocol . 

_ ACONITUM  NEOMONTANUM.  Radix. 

Large  blue  Wolfsbane,  Monk’s-hood,  Aconite.  The  root. 

Linncei  Species  Plantar um,  edit.  Willdenoiv , genus  1062.  fpecies  9. 
Polyandria  ,c Trigynia . — jMat.  ord.  Multijiliqua. 

This  is  a perennial  plant*  found  in  the  Alpine  forefls  of  Carin- 
thia,  Carniolia,  and  other  mountainous  countries  in  Germany,  and 
cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Synonimes. — A.  napellus  of  Stoerk  \ London,  Edin.  Dub.  and 
other  pharmacopoeias  j A.  cammarum , Haller,  Moench,  &c.*,  A . 
tauricinriy  Koelle. 

The  characters  which  difllnguifh  the  different  fpecies  of  aco- 
nite, are  fo  obfeure  as  to  have  occafioned  confiderable  confufion. 
Stoerk,  who  fir  ft  employed  aconite  rationally  as  a medicine,  ufed 
the  A.  neomontanum,  and  miflook  it  for  the  A.  napellus ; other  phy- 
licians,  who  faw  his  error,  committed  a fimilar  one,  by  fuppofing 
the  aconite  ufed  in  medicine  to  be  the  A.  cammarum . The  real  A . 
cammarum , when  it  was  fometimes  given,  was  alfo  miftaken  for 
the  A.  tauricum . Thefe  errors  were  however  of  little  confequence, 
as  they  regarded  the  names  only,  and  not  the  article  employed. 

The  frefh  plant  and  root  are  very  violent  tpoifons,  producing, 
remarkable  debility,  paralyfis  of  the  limbs,  convulfive  motions  of 
the  face,  bilious  vomiting,  and,  catharfis,  vertigo,  delirium,  af- 
phyxia,  death.  The  frefh  leaves  have  ver};  little'  fmell,  but  when 
chewed  have  an  acrid  take,  and  excite  lancinating  pains,  and 
fwelling  of  the  tongue.  By  drying,  its  acrimony  is  aimed  en- 
tirely deftroyed. 

For  medical  ufe  the  plant  muff  be  gathered  before  the  ftem 
ftioots. 

When  properly  adminiftered,  it  a£ls  as  a penetrating  ftimulus, 
and  generally  excites  fweat,  and  fometimes  an  mcreafed  diicharge 
of  urine. 

On  many  occafions,  it  has  been  found  a very  effe&ual  remedy 
in  glandular  fwellings,  venereal  nodes,  anchylofis,  fpina  ventofa, 
itch,  amaurofis,  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains,  intermittent  fevers, 
and  convulfive  diforders. 

It  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  form  of  an  infpiffated  juice.  As 
foon  as  the  plant  is  gathered,  the  juice  is  exprelfed,  and  evapo- 
rated without  any  previous  clarification,  to  the  confidence  of  an 
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extract.  It  is  an  unfortunate  circumftance,  that  the  powers  of 
this  medicine  vary  very  much,  according  to  its  age  and  the  heat 
employed  in  its  preparation.  When  recently  prepared,  its  aftion 
is  often  too  violent,  and  when  kept  more  than  an  year  it  becomes 
totally  inept.  It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a univerfal  rule, 
an  the  employment  of  this  and  of  many  other  fimilar  a£live  medi- 
cines, to  begin  with  very  fmall  dofes,  and  to  increafe  them  gra- 
dually to  the  neceffary  degree  ; and  whenever  we  have  occafion 
to  begin  a new  parcel  of  the  medicine,  we  Ihould  again  commence 
with  the  fmalleft  dofe,  and  proceed  with  the  fame  caution  as  at 
firft. 

We  may  begin  by  giving  half  a grain  of  this  extra£l,  either 
formed  into  a powder  with  ten  grains  of  white  fugar,  or  made 
up  with  any  convenient  addition  into  a pill,  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
and  gradually  increafe  the  dofe  : Or  a tindhire  of  aconite  may 
be  prepared  by  digefting  one  part  of  the  dried  leaves  in  lix  parts 
of  fpirit  of  wine ; the  dofe  of  which  will  be  at  firil  live  or  ten 
drops,  and  may  be  gradually  increafed  to  forty. 


ACORUS  CALAMUS. — (Edin.)  Radix. 

Calamus  aromaticus.  I^Lond.  Dub.') 

Sweet  Hag.  The  root. 

Willd.  g.  663.  fp.  1. — Alexandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Piperita. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  plentifully  in  rivulets  and 
marlhy  places  about  Norwich  and  other  parts  of  England,  in  the 
canals  of  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Ihops  have  been  ufually  fupplied  from  the  Levant 
with  dried  roots,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
our  own  growth. 

The  root  of  acorns  is  full  of  joints,  crooked,  fomewhat  flatted 
on  the  fldes,  internally  of  a white  colour,  and  loofe  fpongy  tex^ 
ture  ; its  fmell  is  llrong ; the  take  warm,  acrid,  bitterifh,  and  aro- 
matic } both  the  fmell  and  tafte  are  improved  by  exficcation. 

• This  root  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a carminative  and  ftoma- 
chic  medicine,  and  as  fuch  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  pra&ice. 
It  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  fuperior  in  aromatic  flavour  to  any  other 
vegetable  that  is  produced  in  thefe  northern  climes  ; but  this  al- 
iertion  is  by  no  means  ftri&ly  true.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  a fuffi- 
ciently  elegant  aromatic.  The  frefh  root,  candied  after  the  man- 
ner dire&ed  for  candying  eryngo  root,  is  faid  to  be  employed  at 
Conftantinople  as  a prefervative  again#  epidemic  difeafes.  The 

* leaves  of  this  plant  have  a fweet  flagrant  fmell,  more  agreeable, 
though  weaker  than  that  of  the  roots. 


ADEPS  ANSERINUS.  (Dub.)  See  Anas. 


ADEPS  SUILLUS.  (Dub.)  See  Bus. 
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iERUGO,  ( Dub. ) See  Sub-Acetis  Cupri'. 
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^SCULUS  IlIPPOCASTANUM.  (Ed)  Semen,  Cortex . 

' Horfe  chefnut.  The  fruit  and  bark. 

Willd.  g\  717 . fp.  I.  HeptanAria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  I'rihilatrf, 

This  is  a very  common  and  well-known  tree.  The  fruit, 
which  probably  contains  much  amylaceous  matter*  has  been  pfed 
as  food  for  domeftic  animals,  and  even  for  men  in  times  of  fear- 
city.  But  its  introdu&ion  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia, 
was  probably  owing  to  its  having  been  ufed  and  recommended  as 
a fternutatory  ih  feme  cafes  of  ophthalmia  and  headach.  With 
this  view  it  was  drawn  up  the  noftrils  in  the  form  of  an  infu- 
Ron  or  decoHion. 

The  bark  promifes  to  become  a much  more  valuable  and  im- 
portant remedy,  as  an  indigenous  fubflitute  for  the  Very  expeniive 
and  often  adulterated  Peruvian  bark.  Many  fuccefsful  experiments 
of  its  effe£ls,  when  given  internally  in  intermittent  and  typhus 
fever,  and  alfo  when  applied  externally  in  gangrene,  fufficiently 
warrant  future  trials.  In  powder  it  may  be  given  to  the  extent 
of  a fcruple  and  a half,  or  a drachm  for  a dole.  Buchholz  prefers 
a folution  of  a drachm  of  the  extraft  in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon 
watery  of  which  fixty  drops  are  to  be  given  every  three  hours. 

ALCOHOL.  (Ed) 

Spirit  us  vinnfus  recHJicatus , (Land.)  Spirit  us  vznz  re&ijicatus , 

(Dub) 

Alcohol.  Rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 

The  fpirit  diddled  from  wine  or  other  fermented  liquors,, 
perfectly  free  from  any  unpleafant  fmeij,  and  of  which  the  fpe~ 
cific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water  as  835  to  1000,  fuch  as  may  be 
eafily  procured.  (Ed)  The  London  College  order  a fpirit  of 
the  fame  specific  gravity,  and  add,  that  it  contains  9 5 parts  of  pure 
alcohol,  and  5 of  water.  The  Dublin  College  order  it  of  the  fpe- 
ciiic  gravity  840.  i. 

Alcohol  forms  the  true  chara£teridic  of  vinous  liquors,  and 
arifes  from  the  decompolkion  of  fugar,  being  always  in  propor- 
tion to  its  quantity.  It  is  found  in  greateil  quantity  in  the  wines 
of  warm  countries,  and  in  winds  prepared  from  thoroughly  ripen- 
ed .fruit.  In  the  fouth  of  France,  fome  wines  yield  a third  cf 
brandy.  It  is  thp  proportion  of  alcohol  which  renders  wines 
more  or  lefs  generous,  and  prevents  them  from  beebming  four. 
The  richer  a wine  is  in  alcohol,  the  lefs  malic  acid  it  contains, 
and,  therefore,  the  bed.  wines  give  the  belt  brandy,  becaufe  they 
are  free  from  the  difagreeable  tade  which  the  malic  acid,  imparts 
to  them.  Old  wines  give  better  brandy  than  new  wines,  but  lefs 
of  it. 

Alcohol  is  procured  from  wine  by  diftillation ; in  conducing 
which  the  following  rules  are  to  be  ohfqrved : 

I.  To 
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1.  To  heat  the  whole  mafs  of  fluid  at  once,  and  equally. 

2.  To  remove  all  obftacles  to  the  afcent  of  the  vapour,* 

3.  To  condenfe  the  vapour  as  quickly  as  pollible. 

The  diftillation  is  continued  until  the  liquor  which  comes  over 
is  not  infiamfriable. 

Diftillers  judge  of  the  ftrength  of  their  fpirits  by  the  flze  and 
durability  of  the  bubbles  it  forms,  when  poured  from  one  veflel 
into  another,  or  ©n  agitating  it  in  a veflel  partly  filled.  Another 
proof  is,  by  the  combuftion  of  gun-powder  : Some  of  which  is  put 
in  a fpoon ; it  is  then  covered  with  the  fpirit  to  be  tried,  which  is 
fet  on  fire  ; if  it  kindle  the  gun-powder,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  ftrong, 
and  vice  verm . But  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  will  always  kindle 
gun-powder,  and  a large  quantity  never.  Another  proof  is,  by 
the  carbonate  of  potafs,  which  attracts  the  water,  and  diflolves  in 
it,  while  the  alcohol  fwims  above.  But  all  thefe  are  uncertain ; 
and  dependence  can  only  be  put  in  the  proof  by  hydrometers,  or 
l'ome  Inch  contrivance,  for  afcertaining  the  weight  of  a given 
quantity  at  a given  temperature. 

In  this  country,  alcohol  is  procured  from  an  infufion  of  malt, 
and  before  its  rectification  is  termed  Whilky.  In  the  Eaft  Indies', 
arrack  is  diftilled  from  rice;  in  the  Weft  Indies,  rum  ffom  the 
fugar-cane  ; and  in  trance  and  Spain,  brandy  from  wine.  Of  dll 
thefe  the  French  brandy  is  the  fineft  fpirit;  for  the  others  are 
more  or  lefs  impregnated  with  eflfential  oils,  of  which  it  is  almoft 
impoflible  to  free  them  entirely.  When  any  ardent  fpirit  is  re- 
diftilled  to  procure  alcohol,  the  water-bath  is  commonly  ufed, 
which  gives  a more  equal  and  temperate  heat,  and  improves  the 
product.  Oren  fays,  that  the  addition  of  four  pounds  of  well* 
burnt  charcoal,  and  three  or  four  ounces  of  fulphuric  acid,  pre- 
vious to  this  rectification,  deftroys  entirely  the  peculiar  tafte  of 
malt  fpirit ; and  that  a lecond  rectification  with  one  pound  of  char- 
coal, and  two  ounces  of  fulphuric  acid,  affords  an  alcohol  of  very 
great  purity.  But  the  affinity  of  alcohol  for  water  is  fo  very 
ftrong,  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  entirely  free  from  it  by  Ample 
diftillation.  We  muft,  therefore,  abftraCt  the  water  by  means  of 
fome  fubftance  which  has  a ftronger  affinity  for  it  than  alcohol 
has.  Carbonate  of  potafs  was  formerly  employed ; but  muriate 
of  lime  is  preferable,  becaufe  its  affinity  for  water  is  not  only 
very  great,  but  by  being  foluble  in  alcohol,  it  comes  in  conta£t  with 
every  particle  of  the  fluid.  For  this  purpofe,  one  part  of  muriate 
of  potafs,  rendered  perfectly  dry  by  having  been  expofed  to  a red- 
heat,  and  powdered  after  it  becomes  cold,  is  put  into  the  ftill. 
Over  this  three  parts  of  highly  rectified  fpirits  are  to  be  poured, 
arid  th|  mixture  well  agitated.  By  diftillation  with  a very  gentle 
heat,  about  two-thirds  of  the  fpirit  will  be  obtained  in  the  ftate  of 
perfectly  pure  alcohol, 
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The  chemical  properties  of  alcohol  have  been  already  mention- 
ed, (226, — 230.). 

In  pharmacy  it  is  much  employed  as  a menftruum.  Its  appli- 
cation for  this  purpofe  will  be  mentioned  in  the  proper  place. 

On  the  living  body  alcohol  a£ts  as  a moft  violent  ftimulus.  It 
coagulates  all  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  fluids,  and  corru- 
gates all  the  folids.  x Applied  externally,  it  (Lengthens  the  veflfels, 
and  thus  may  reflirain  pafiive  hsemorrhagies.  It  inftantly  contra&s 
the  extremities  of  the  nerves  it  touches,  and  deprives  them  of 
fenfe  and  motion  ; by  this  means  eafing  them  of  pain,  but  at  the 
fame  time  deflroying  their  ufe.  Hence  employing  fpirituous  li- 
quors in  fomentations,  notwithftanrding  the  fpecious  titles  of  vivi- 
fying, heating,  reftoring  mobility,  refolving,  diflipating,  and  the 
like,  ufually  attributed  to  them,  may  fometimes  be  attended  with 
unhappy  conferences.  Thefe  liquors  received  undiluted  into  the 
Itomach,  produce  the  fame  effedts,  contra&ing  all  the  folicf  parts 
which  they  touch,  and  deftroying,  at  leall  for  a time,  their" ufe  and 
office  : if  the  quantity  be  confiderable,  a palfy  or  apoplexy  fol- 
lows, which  ends  in  death.  Taken  in  fmall  quantity,  and  duly  .di- 
luted, they  brace  up  the  fibres,,  raife  the  fpirits,  and  promote  agi- 
lity : farther  continued,  the  fenfes  are  difordered,  voluntary 

motion  deftroyed,  and  at  length  the-fame  inconveniences  brought 
on  as  before.  Vinous  fpirits,  therefore,  in  fmall  dofes,  and  pro- 
perly diluted,  may  be  "applied  to  ufeful  purpofes  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes ; whilfl  in  larger  ones  they  produce  the  mofl  deleterious 
effeas. 

ALCOHOL  DILUTUM.  (Ed.) 

Spirit  us  vinofus  tenuior . ( ' Lond .)  Spiritus  •uini  tenuior . (Dub.) 

Diluted  alcohol.  Spirit  of  wine.  Proof  fpirit. 

Alcohol  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  being  fome- 
what  weaker  than  proof  fpirit ; its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of 
diftilled  water,  as  935  to  1000.  (Ed.')  The  London  and  Dublin 
Colleges  order  it  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  93P,  which  according 
to  the  former,  contains  55  parts  of  pure  alcohol,  and  45  of  water. 

Although  it  be  defirable  that  diluted  alcohol  Ihould  always  be 
prepared,  by  mixing  reaified  fpirit  with  water,  inftead  of  em- 
ploying an  impure  fpirit  of  the  requifite  (Length,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expe£ted  that  apothecaries  will  either  be  at  the  trouble  or  ex- 
pence. The  diluted  alcohol  of  the  Edinburgh  College  is  fomc- 
what  weaker  than  that  of  the  other  two  Colleges;  but  befides  that 
it  is  more  convenient  for  their  mode  of  preparing  it,  this  will 
be  attended  with  no  difadvantage,  as  it  is  Hill  fufficiently  Itrong 
for  any  purpofe  to  which  it  may  be  applied* 
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Table  of  the  Specific  Gravities  of  mixtures  of  Alcohol -and  Wa-* 
ter  at  6 o°  Fahrenheit,  according  to  Gilpin. 
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Willd.  g.  626. — Hexajulria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Lihacefi* 

Sp.  14.  Allium  Sativum.  Radix . (JEd.) 

Allium.  Radix . ( Lond . Dub.') 

Garlic.  The  root. 

The  jgarlic  is  a perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grows 
wild  in  Sicily,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  root  confifts 
of  five  or  fix  fmall  bulbs,  called  clove?,  inclofed  in  one  common 
membranous  coat,  but  eafily  feparable  from  each  other.  All  the 
parts  of  this  plant,  but  more  efpecially  the  roots,  have  a ftrong 
ofienfive,  very  penetrating  and  difmfible,  fmell,  and  an  acrimo- 
nious, alrnoft  cauftic  tafte.  The  root  is  full  of  a limpid  juice,  o£ 
which  it  furmflies  alrnoft  a fourth  part  of  its  weight  by  exprefiion* 
The  root  lofes  about  half  its  weight  by  drying,  but  fcarcely  any 
of  its  lmell  or  tafte.  By  deco&ion  its  virtues  are  entirely  deftroy- 
ed;  and  by  diftillation  it  furnifties  a fmall  quantity  of  a yellowifti 
efiential  oil,  heavier  than  water,  which  pofleftes  the  fenfible  qua- 
lities of  the  garlic  in  an  eminent  degree.  Its  peculiar  virtues 
are  alfo  in  fogie  degree  extra&ed  by  alcohol  and  acetous  acid. 

1 a Applied 
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Applied  externally,  it  a&s  fucceffively  as  a dimulant,  rubefa- 
cient, and  blider.  Internally,  from  its  very  powerful  and  diffufi- 
ble  ftimulus,  it  is  often  ufeful  in  difeafes  of  languid  circulation 
and  interrupted  fecretion.  Hence,  in  cold  leucophiegmatic  habits, 
it  proves  a powerful  expe&orant,  diuretic,  and,  if  the  patient  be 
kept  warm,  fudorific  •,  it  has  alfo  been  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be 
emmenagogue.  For  the  fame  reafon  in  cafes  in  which  a phlogi- 
ftic  diathefis,  or  other*  irritability  prevails,  large  dofes  of  it  may 
be  very  hurtful. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  by  the  lower  clafles  as  a condiment,  and 
alfo  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  many  of  the  epicure’s  mod  fa- 
vourite fauces.  Taken  in  moderation,  it  promotes  digedion ; but 
in  excels,  it  is  apt  to  produce  head.ach,  flatulence,  third,  febrile 
heat  and  inflammatory  difeafes,  and  fometimes  occafions  a dif- 
charge  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  veffels. 

In  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  and  even  in  the  plague  itfelf,  its 
virtues  have  been  much  celebrated. 

Garlic  is  with  fome  alfo  a favourite  remedy  in  the  cure  of  in- 
termittents  \ and  it  has  been  faid  to  have  fometimes  fucceeded  in 
obflinate  quartans,  after  the  Peruvian  bark  had  failed.  In  ca- 
tarrhous  diforders  of  the  bread  ; adhma,  both  pituitous  and  fpaf- 
modic  ; flatulent  colics  j hyderical,  and  other  difeafes  proceeding 
from  laxity  of  the  folids,  it  h^s  generally  good  effe&s  : it  has  like- 
wife  been  found  ferviceable  m fome  hj^dropic  cafes.  Sydenham 
relates,  that  he  has  known  the  dropfy  cured  by  the  ufe  of  garlic 
alone ; he  recommends  it  chiefly  as  a warm  drengthening  medi- 
cine in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe. 

It  is  much  recommended  by  fome  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  has 
been  frequently  applied  with  fuccefs  externally  as  a dimnlant  to 
indolent  tumors,  in  cafes  of  deafnefs  proceeding  from  atony  or 
rheumatifm,  aud  in  retention  of  urine,  arifing  from  debility  of  the 
bladder. 

Garlic  may  be  either  exhibited  in  fubflance,  and  in  this  way  fe- 
veral  cloves  may  be  taken  at  a time  without  inconvenience,  or  the 
cloves  cut  into  dices  may  be  fwallowed  without  chewing.  This 
is  the  common  mode  of  exhibiting  it  for  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tents. 

The  expreded  juice,  when  given  internally,  mud  be  rendered 
as  palatable,  as  podible,  by  the  addition  of  fugar  and  lemon  juice. 
In  deafnefs,  cotton  moidened  with  the  juice  is  introduced  within 
the  ear,  and  the  application  renewed  five  or  fix  times  iti  one  day. 

Infufions  in  fpirit,  wine,  vinegar  and  water,  although  contain- 
ing the  whole  of  its  virtues,  are  fo  acrimonious,  as  to  be  unfit  for 
general  ufe ; and  yet  an  infufion  of  an  ounce  of  bruifed  garlic  in 
a pound  of  milk,  was  the  mode  in  whicl^  Rozendein  exhibited  it 
to  children  afflicted  with  worms. 
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But  by  far  the  moft  commodious  form  for  adminiftering  gar- 
lic, is  that  of  a pill  or  bolus  conjoined  with  fome  powder,  cor-* 
responding  with  the  intention  of  giving  the  garlic.  In  dropfy, 
calomel  forms  a moft  ufeful  addition.  It  may  alfo  fometimes  be 
exhibited  with  advantage  in  the  form  of  a clyfter. 

Garlic  made  into  an  cintment  with  oils,  See.  and  applied  ex- 
ternally, is  fa  id  to  refolve  and  difcufs  indolent  tumors,  and  has 
been  by  fome  greatly  efteemed  in  cutaneous  difeafes.  It  has  like- 
wife  fometimes  been  employed  as  a repellient.  When  applied 
under  the  form  of  a poultice  to  the  pubis,  it  has  fometimes  pro- 
ved effe&ual  in  producing  a difcharge  of  urine,  when  retention 
has  arifen  from  a want  of  due  a£tion  of  the  bladder.  Sydenham 
allures  us,  that  among  all  the  fubftances  which  occaAon  a deriva- 
tion or  revulfion  from  the  head,  none  operates  more  powerfully 
than  garlic  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet : he  was  led  to  make 
ufe  of  it  in  the  confluent  fmall  pox  : about  the  eighth  day,  after  the 
face  began  to  fwell,  the  root  cut  in  pieces,  and  tied  in  a linen 
cloth,  was  applied  to  th<?  foies,  and  renewed  once  a day  till  all 
danger  was  over. 

Sp.  43.  Allium  Cepa. 

Cepa . Radix,  (Dubi) 

Onion.  The  root. 

This  is  alfo  a perennial  bulbous -rooted  plant-  The  root  is  a 
Ample  bulb,  formed  of  concentric  circles.  It  poftefles  in  general 
the  fame  properties  as  the  garlic,  but  in  a much  weaker  de- 
gree. Onions  are,  therefore,  conftdered  rather  as  articles  of  food 
than  of  medicine : they  are  fuppofed  to  afford  little  or  no  nourifh- 
ment,  and  when  eaten  liberally  produce  flatulencies,  occaAon 
thirft,  headachs,  and  turbulent  dreams  : in  cold  phlegmatic  habits, 
where  vifcid  mucus  abounds,  they  doubtlefs  have  their  ufe ; as 
by  their  Simulating  quality  they  tend  to  excite  appetite,  and  pro- 
mote the  fecretionS  : by  fome  they  are  ftrongly  recommended  in 
fuppreftions  of  urine  and  in  dropAes.  The  chief  medicinal  ufe  of 
onions  in  the  prefent  pra&ice  is  in  external  applications,  as  a ca- 
taplaim  lor  fuppurating  tumours,  &c. 

ALOE  PERFOLIATA.  Gummi-Rejina,  QEdl) 

a.  Aloe  Bcirbadeiifis . (^Lofid,  Dub.}  A . hepatica,  (Edl) 

b.  Aloe  Socotorina.  (Lend.  Dub . Edl) 

BarbadoeS)  or  hepatic,  and  focQtorine  aloes.  A gum-reAn. 

Willd.g.  6$y.fp.  3. — Hexandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Liliaceae* 

A perennial  plant,  of  wftich  there  ure  many  varieties  whiefy 
grow  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  AAa,  Africa  and  America.  But 
Thunberg  fays,  that  the  Aneft  aloes  are  ^prepared  from  the  Aloe 
fpicata , the  fecond  fpecies  of  Willdenow,  which  grows  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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1.  Socotorine  Aloes. 

This  article  is  brought,  wrapt  in  Ikins,  from  the  ifland  of  Socoto- 
ya  in  the  Indian  ocean.  This  fort  is  the  pureft  of  the  three  in  ufe  : 
it  is  of  a gloffy  furface,  clear,  and  in  fome  degree  pellucid : in  the 
lump,  of  a yeliowifh  red  colour,  with  a purple  call ; when  redu- 
ced to  powder,  of  a bright  golden  colour.  It  is  hard  and  friable 
in  the  .winter,  fomewhat  pliable  in  lummer,  and  grows  foft  be- 
tween the  lingers.  Its  talie  is  bitter,  accompanied  with  an  aro- 
matic flavour,  but  infufficient  to  prevent  its  being  difagreeable ; 
the  fmell  is  not  very  unpleafant,  and  fome  what  refembles  that  of 
myrrh. 

It  is  prepared  by  pulling  off  thedeaves  in  July,  from  which  the 
juke  is  expreffed,  and  afterwards  boiled  and  ikimmed.  It  is  then 
preserved  in  Ikins,  and  dried  in  Auguft  in  the  fun.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  the  leaves  are  cut  off  dole  to  the  item  and  hung  up. 
The  juice  which  drops  from  them  without  any  expreffion,  is  after- 
wards dried  in  the  fun. 

2.  Barbadoes,  or  Hepatic  Aloes. 

Hxpatic  aloes  is  not  fo  clear  and  bright  as  the  foregoing  fort; 
it  is  alfo  of  a darker  colour,  more  compact  texture,  and  for  the 
moll  part  drier.  Its  fmell  is  much  llronger  and  more  difagree- 
able : the  talie  intenfely  bitter  and  naufeous,  with  little  or  no- 
thing of  the  line  aromatic  flavour  of  the'focotorine.  The  bell  he- 
patic aloes  comes  from  Barbadoes'  in  large  gourd  fhells,  and  an  in- 
ferior fort  of  it,  which  is  generally  foft  and  clammy,  is  brought 
over  in  calks.  In  Barbadoes  the  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
and  carefully  cleaned  from  the  earth  and  other  impurities.  It  is 
then  liieed  and  cut  in  pieces  into  fmall  hand-.balkets  and  nets.. 
Thefe  nets  or  balkets  are  put  into  large  iron  boilers  or  cauldrons 
with  water,  and  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  when  they  are  taken  out, 
and  frelh  parcels  fupplied  till  the  liquor  is  ftrong  and  black. 

At  this  period  the  liquor  is  thrown  through  a ftrainer  into  a 
deep  vat,  narrow  at  bottom,  where  it  is  left  to  cool  and  to  depolite 
its  feculent  parts.  Next  day  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn. off  by  a 
cock,  and  again  committed  to  a large  iron  veffel.  At  firft  it.  is 
boiled  brilkiy,  but  towards  the  end  .the  evaporation  is  flow,  and 
requires  conllant  Itirring  to  prevent  burning.  When  it  becomes 
of  the  confidence  of  honey,  it  is  poured  into  gourds  or  caluhafnes 
for  fale,  and  hardens  by  age,  t 

3.  Fetid,  Caballine  or  Horse  Aloes. 

This  fort  is  eaflly  diffinguiflied  from  both  the  foregoing,  by  its 
ffrong  rank  fmell ; although,  in  other  refpeHs,  it  agrees  pretty 
much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is  not  unfrequently  fold  in  its  Head. 
Sometimes  the  caballine  aloes  is  prepared  fo  pure  and  bright,  as 
not  to  be  diltinguifhable  by  the  eye  -even  from  the  focotorine ; 

but 
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but  its  offenfive  fmell,  of  which  it  cannot  be  divefted,  readily  be- 
trays it.  It  has  not  now  a place  in  the  lift  of  almoft  any  modern 
pharmacopoeia,  and  is  employed  chiefly  by  farriers. 

The  component  parts  of  aloes  are  refin  and  extractive.  They 
therefore  difi’olve  in  alcohol,  proof- fpirit,  and  proof- fpirit  diluted 
with  half  its  weight  of  water ; the  impurities  only  being  left. 
They  diflblve  aifo  by  the  afliftance  of  heat  in  water  alone  \ but  as 
the  liquor  cools,  the  refinous  part  fubfides,  the  extractive  remain- 
ing united  with  the  water.  The  hepatic  aloes  is  found  to  contain 
more  relin  and  lefs  extractive  than  the  focotorine,  and  this  lefs  than 
the  caballine.  The  refins  of  all  the  forts,  purified  by  fpirit  of 
wine,  have  little  fmell *,  that  obtained  from  the  focotorine  has 
fcarce  any  perceptible  tafte  j that  of  the  hepatic,  a flight  bitterifti 
relifh  ; and  the  refin  of  the  caballine,  a little  more  of  the  aloetic 
flavour.  The  extractive  obtained  feparately  from  any  of  the 
kinds,  is  lefs  difagre^able  than  the  crude  aloes  : the  extractive  of 
focotorine  aloes  has  very  little  fmell,  and  is  in  tafte  not  unplea- 
fant;  that  of  the  hepatic  has  a fomewhat  ftronger  fmell,  but  is 
rather  more  agreeable  in  tafte  than  the  extraCt  of  the  focotorine  r 
the  extractive  of  the  caballine  retains  a confiderable  fhare  of  the 
peculiar  rank  fmell  ©f  this  fort  of  aloes,  but  its  tafte  is  not  much 
more  unpleafant  than  that  of  the  extractive  obtained  from  the  two 
other  forts. 

Aloes  is  a bitter  ftimulating  purgative.  -Its  purgative  effeCt 
feems  chiefly  to  depend  on  its  proving  a ftimulus  to  the  reCtum. 
In  fmall  dofes  it  empties  the  large  inteftines,  without  making  the 
ftools  thin ; and  likewife  warms  the  habit,  quickens  the  circula- 
tion, and  promotes  the  uterine  and  haemorrhoidal  fluxes.  If  given 
in  fo  large  a dofe  as  to  purge  effectually,  it  often  occafions  an  ir- 
ritation about  the  anus,  and  fometimes  a difcharge  of  blood. 

Aloes  is  much  lefs  frequently  ufed  to  operate  as  a purgative 
than  merely  to  obviate  coftivenefs  ; and  indeed  its  purgative  effeCt 
is  not  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  that  is  taken. 

It  is  frequently  employed  in  cafes  of  fuppreftion  of  the  menfes, 
or  of  the  haemorrhoidal  difcharge ; but  it  is  particularly  fervice- 
able  in  habitual  coftivenefs,  to  perfons  of  a phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment and  fedentary  life,  and  where  the  ftomach  is  oppreffed  and 
weakened.  Perhaps  the  chief  objeClion  to  , aloes,  in  cafes  of  habi- 
tual' coftivenefs,  is  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  induce  and 
augment  haemorrhoidal  affedions:  And  with  thofe,  liable  to  fuch 
complaints,  it  can  feldom  be  employed.  In  dry  bilious  habits 
aloes  proves  injurious,  immoderately  heating  the  body,  and  in- 
flaming the  bowels. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  purgative  virtue  of  aloes  refidea 
entirely  in  its  refin ; but  experience  has  ftiewn,  that  the  pure  refin 
has  little  or  no  purgative  quality,  and  that  the  extractive  part  fe- 
perated  from  the  refinou^  aCts  more  powerfully  than  the  crude 
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aloes.  If  the  aloes  indeed  be  made  to  undergo  long  co&ion  in  the 
preparation  of  the  gummy  extract,  its  cathartic  power  will.be  con- 
fiderably  leffened,  not  from  the  feparation  of  the  refin,  but  from 
an  alteration  made  in  the  extractive  itfelf  by  the  action  of  the 
heat  and  air.  The  ftrongeft  vegetable  cathartics  become  mild  by 
a like  treatment,  without  any  remarkable  feparation  of  their 
parts. 

Socotorine  aloes,  as  already  obferved,  contains  more  extractive 
than  the  hepatic ; and  hence  is  likewife  found  to  purge  more, 
and  witji  greater  irritation.  The  firlt  fort,  therefore,  is  molt  pro- 
per where  a ffimulus  is  required,  as  for  promoting  or  exciting  the 
^nenftrual  flux  *,  whilft  the  latter  is  better  calculated  to  aCt  as  a 
common  purge. 

Aloes  are  adminiftered  either 

a.  Simply,  or 

b.  In  compofition : 

1.  With  purgatives.  Soap,  fcammony,  colocynth,  rhubarb. 

2.  With  aromatics.  Canella. 

3.  With  bitters.  Gentian. 

4.  With  emmeiiagogues.  Iron,  myrrh. 

They  are  exhibited  in  the  form  of 

a . Powder ; too  naufeous  for  general  ufe, 

b . Pill ; the  frioft  convenient  form. 

c.  Solution  in  wine  or  diluted  alcohol. 

ALTH/EA  OFFICINALIS.  Radix,  Folia.  (Ed.') 

Althcta.  Radix , Folium.  ( Lond .) 

IvXarfh-mallow.  The  root  and  leaves. 

Willd.  g.  1289.  fp.  1. — Monadelphia  Polyandria . — Nat.  brd.  Co- 
lumnacece . 

The  marfii-mallow  is  a perennial,  indigenous  plant,  which  is 
found  commonly  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  fait  marfiies. 

The  whole  plant,  but  efpecially  the  root,  abounds  with  a pure 
mucilage,  free  from  fmell  or  tafte.  The  roots  are  about  the 
thicknefs  of  a’  finger,  long  and  fibrous.  They  are  peeled  and 
dried,  and  then  are  perfectly  white. 

It  is  ufed  as  an  emollient  and  demulcent,  in  difeafes  attended 
with  irritation  and  pain,  as  in  various  pulmonary  complaints,  and 
in  alfeCtions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  urinary  organs ; and  it  is 
applied  externally  in  emollient  fomentations,  gargles  and  clyfters. 

ALUMEN.  (Lond.  Dub.)  x See  Super-Sulphas  Alumina 

et  PoTASSvE. 

AMTvIONIAGUM.  GummLRefina * (tend.  pub.  Ed.) 

Ammoniacqm  A gum-refin. 
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Ammoniacum  is  a concrete,  gummy-reflnous  juice,  brought 
from  the  Eafl  Indies,  ufually  in  large  maffes,  compofed  of  little 
lumps  or  tears,  of  a milky  colour,  but  foon  changing,  upon  being 
expofed  to  the  air,  to  a yellowiih  hue.  We  have  no  certain  ac- 
count of  the  plant  which  affords  this  juice  •,  the  feeds  ufually  found 
among  the  tears  refemble  thole  of  the  umbelliferous  clafs.  It  has 
been  alfo  alleged,  and  not  without  fome  degree  of  probability, 
that  it  is  an  exudation  from  a fpecies  of  the  ferula,  another  fpecies 
of  which  produces  the  aflafeetida.  The  plant  producing  it  is  faid 
to  grow  in  Nubia,  AbyfTmia,  and  the  interior  parts  of  Egypt. 
Such  tears  as  are  large,  dry,  free  from  little  ftones,  feeds,  or  other 
impurities,  fhould  be  picked  out  and  preferred  for  internal  ufe ; 
the  coarfer  kind  is  purified  by  folution,  colature,  and  careful  in- 
fpiffation  •,  but  unlefs  this  be  artfully  managed,  the  gum  will  lofe 
a conliderable  deal  of  its  more  volatile  parts.  There  is  often 
vended  in  the  fliops,  under  the  name  of  (trained  gum  ammonia- 
cum,  a compofition  of  ingredients  much  inferior  in-  virtue. 

Ammoniacum  has  a naufeous  fweet  tafle,  followed  by  a bitter 
one  *,  and  a peculiar  fmell,  fomewliat  like  that  of  galbanuih,  but 
more  grateful:  it  foftens  in  the  mouth,  and  grows  of  a white 
colour  upon  being  chewed.  It  is  not  fufible  ; but  when  thrown 
upon  live  coals,  it  burns  away  in  flame  ; it  is  in  fome  degree  fo- 
luble  in  water  and  in  vinegar,  with  which  it  affumes  the  appear- 
ance of  milk  ; but  the  refinous  part,  amounting  to  about  one-half, 
fubfides  on  Handing.  * 

About  one-half  of  pure  ammoniac  is  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  the 
folution  is  tranfparent ; but  on  the  addition  of  water  becomes 
milky.  Water  diflilled  from  gum- ammoniac,  is  Hrongly  impreg- 
nated with  its  flavour.  It  therefore  feems  to  be  gummy-refin, 
combined  with  an  effential  oil. 

The  general  adtion  of  gum-ammoniac  is  flimulant.  On  many 
occafions  it  proves  a valuable  antifpafmodic,  deobftruent,  or  expec- 
torant. In  large  dofes  it  purges  gently,  excites  perfpiration,  and 
increafes  the  flow  of  urine. 

It  is  ufed  with  advantage  to  promote  expe&oration  in  fome  pul- 
monary difeafes  *,  in  dropfical  affedions,  to  augment  the  flow  of 
urine,  and  to  fupport  the  falivation  in  fmall-pox.  It  is  alfo  an 
ufeful  deobftruent ; and  is  frequently  preferibed  for  opening  ob« 
itrudtions  of  the  abdominal  vifeera,  and  in  hyfterical  diiorders  oc- 
cafioned  by  a deficiency  of  the  menftrual  evacuations.  In  long 
and  obftinate  colics,  proceeding  from  vifeid  matter  lodged  in  the 
inteflines,  this  gummy-refin  has  produced  happy  effects,  after  pur- 
ges and  the  common  carminatives  had  been  ufed  in  vain.  Exter- 
nally, it  is  fuppofed  to  foften  and  ripen  hard  tumours,  A folution 
of  it  in  vinegar  has  been  recommended  by  fome  forrefolving  even 
feirrhous  fwellings.  ^ 

It 
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It  is  exhibited  internally, 

a , In  folution,  combined  with  vinegar,  vinegar  of  fquills,  afla- 
foetida,  &c. 

b,  In  pills,  with  bitter  extraCts,  myrrh,  aflafcstida. 

c,  And  externally,  combined  with  vinegar,  turpentine,  com- 
mon plafter,  &.c. 

AMOMUM. 

Willd.  g.  4. — Monaiiclria  Mofiogynia, — Nat.  ord.  Sc  it  amines* 

Sp.  1,  Amomum  Zingiber.  Radix  ficcatci , et  radix  condita  ex- 
India  alia.  a.  ( Edi) 

'Zingiber,  Radix , ( Lond. ) Radix,  Radix  condita,  (Dubi) 

Ginger.  The  root,  and  the  candied  root  brought  from  India. 

Ginger  is  a perennial  plant,  indigenous  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  but 
now  cultivated  in  the  Weft  India  illands.  It  is  cultivated  there 
very  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  potatoes  are  here,  and  is  fit  for 
digging  once  a year,  unlefs  for  preferving  in  fyrup,  when  it 
Ihould  be  dug  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  at  which  time 
it  is  tender  and  full  of  fap. 

Ginger  is  diftinguifhed  into  two  forts,  the  black  and  the  white. 
The  former  is  rendered  fit  for  prefer vation  by  means  of  boiling 
water,  the  latter  by  infolation  ; and  as  it  is  neceifary  to  feled:  the 
faireft  and  rounded  forts  for  expofure  to  the  fun,  white  ginger  is 
commonly  one-third  dearer  than  black. 

BJack  ginger  confifts  of  thick  and  knotty  roots,  internally  of  an 
orange  or  brownilh  colour,  externally  of  a yellow-grey.  White 
ginger  is  lefs  thick  and  knotty,  internally  of  a reddilh  yellow, -and 
externally  of  a whitilh-grey  or  yellow.  It  is  firm  and  refinous, 
and  more  pungent  than  the  black.  Pieces  which  are  worm-eaten, 
light,  friable,  or  foft,  and  very  fibrous,  are  to  be  rejected. 

Candied  ginger  Ihould  be  prepared  in  India  from  the  young  and 
fucculerit  roots.  When  genuine,  it  is  almoft  tranfparent.  That 
manufactured  in  Europe  is  opaque  and  fibrous. 

Ginger  has  a fragrant  fmell,  and  a hot,  biting,  aromatic  take. 
Rectified  fpirit  extraCts  its  virtues  by  infufion,  in  much  greater 
perfection  than  aqueous  liquors ; the  latter  elevate  its  whole  fla- 
vour in  diftillation,  the  former  little  or  nothing.  Ginger  is  a very 
lifeful  fpice  in  cold  flatulent  colics,  and  in  laxity  and  debility  of 
the  inteftines  : it  does  not  heat  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  pepper 
kind,  but  its  effeCts  are  more  durable. 

It  may  alfo  be  applied  externally  as  a rubefacient. 

Sp,  3.  Amomum  Zedoaria.  Radix,  (Z).v3.) 

Long  Zedoary.  The  root. 

The  Zedoary  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  Ceylon  and  Malabar. 
The  roots  come  to  us  in  pieces,  fome  inches  in  length,  and  about 
.a  finger  thick.  Externally  they  are  wrinkled;  and  of  an  alh-grey 
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colour,  but  internally  are  brownilh-red.  The  bell  kind  comes 
from  Ceylon,  and  Ihould  be  firm,  heavy,  of  a dark  colour  with- 
in, and  neither  worm-eaten  nor  very  fibrous.  It  has  an  agreeably 
fragrant  fmell,  and  a warm,  bitterilh,  aromatic  tafte. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  it  yields  an  effential  oil,  poffefling 
the  fmell  and  flavour  of  the  zedoary  in  an  eminent  degree ; the- 
remaining  deco&ion  is  almoft  limply  bitter.  Spirit  likewife  brings 
over  fome  fmall  fhare  of  its  flavour : nevetthelefs  the  fpirituous 
extract  is  conliderably  more  grateful  than  the  zedoary  itfelf. 


Sp.  7.  AmomiJm  Cardamomum. 

Sp . 10. Re  pe  ns.  Semen.  {Ed.') 

Cardamomum  minus.  Semina.  {Dub.  Lond .) 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  on  the  authority  of  Son- 
nerat,  have  fuppofed  thefe  feeds  to  be  the  product  of  the  latter 
fpecies,  while  the  Dublin  College,  with  Murray,  Willdenow,  and 
all  the  foreign  pharmaceutical  writers,  aferibe  them  to  the  former. 
Both  fpecies  are  natives  of  India. 

Cardamom  feeds  are  a very  warm,  grateful,  pungent  aromatic, 
and  frequently  employed  as  fuch  in  practice  : they  are  faid  to 
have  this  advantage,  that  notwithftanding  their  pungency,  they 
do  not,  like  thofe  of  the  pepper  kind,  immoderately  heat  or  in- 
flame the  bowels.  Both  water  and  redified  fpirit  extrad  their 
virtues  by  infufion,  and  elevate  them  in  dillillation } with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  tin&ure  and  diltilled  fpirit  are  confiderabiy  more 
grateful  than  the  infufion  and  diltilled  water  : the  watery  infufion 
appears  turbid  and  mucilaginous  ; the  tindure  made  in  Ipirit,  lim- 
pid and  tranfparent.  The  hulks  of  the  feeds,  which  have  very  little 
fmell  or  talle,  maybe  commodioufly  feparated,  by  committing  the 
whole  to  the  mortar,  when  the  feeds  will  readily  pulverize,  fo  as 
to  be  freed  from  the  fhell  by  the  fieve  : this  fhould  not  be  done 
till  juft  before  ufing  them*  for  if  kept  without  the  hulks,  they 
foon  lofe  confiderabiy  of  their  flavour.— The  officinal  preparations 
of  thefe  feeds  are  fpirituous  tindures,  Ample  and  compound : they 
are  employed  alfo  as  an  aromatic  in  feveral  of  the  officinal  com- 
pofitions. 


AMYGDALUS  COMMUNIS.  Nucleus.  {Ed.) 

a.  Amygdalus  dulcis.  {Ed.) 

Amygdala  dulces.  {Lond.  DubT) 

b.  — amar& . {Lond.) 

The  almond  tree.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit. 

Willd.  g.  981.  fp.  2.  Icofandna  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Fomacece . 
Tut:  fruit  which  affords  thefe -kernels,  is  the  produce  of  la  tree 
nearly  refembling  the  peach.  It  originally  came  from  Syria  and 
Barbary ; but  is  now  much  cultivated  in  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
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The  eye  dillinguiilies  no  difference  betwixt  the  trees  which  pro- 
duce the  fweet  and  bitter,  or  betwixt  the  kernels  themfelves ; it? 
Is  faid  that  the  fame  tree  has,  by  a difference  in  culture,  afforded 
both. 

The  almond  is  a fiattiih  kernel,  of  a white  colour,  and  of  a 
foft  fweet  taffe,  or  a dif^greeable  bitter  one.  The  fkins  of  both 
forts  are  thin,  brownifh,  unpieafant,  and  covered  with  an  acrid 
powdery  fubftance.  They  are  very  apt  to  become  rancid  on 
keeping,  and  to  be  preyed  on  by  a kind  of  infecl,  which  eats  out 
the  internal  part,  leaving  the  aimond  to  appearance  entire.  To 
thefe  circumftances  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  choice  of  them. 

Sweet  almonds  are  of  greater  ufe  in  food  than  as  medicine,  but 
they  are  reckoned  to  afford  little  nourifhment  *,  and  when  eaten 
in  lubftance,  are  not  eafy  of  digeftion,  unlefs  thoroughly  commi- 
nuted. They  are  fuppofed,  on.  account  of  is&eir  un£hious  quality, 
to  obtund  acrimonious  juices  in  the  primse  vice  : peeled  fweet  al- 
monds, eaten  fix  or  eight  at  a time,  fometimes  give  prelent  re- 
lief in  the  heartburn. 

Bitter  almonds  have  been  found  poifonous  to  do^s  and  fome 
other  animals ; and  a water  dilbilled  from  them,  when  made  of  a 
certain  degree  of  flrength,  has  had  the  fame  effects.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  when  eaten,  they  appear  innocent  to  moff  men,  and  have  been 
not  unfrequently  ufed  as  medicines : Boerhaave  recommends 

them,  in  fubffance,  as  diuretics  which  heat  but  moderately,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  ventured  upon  in  acute  difeafes.  The 
only  officinal  preparations  of  almonds  are,  the  expreffed  oil  and 
emulflon. 

Both  forts  of  almonds  yield,  on  expreflion,  a large  quantity  of 
oil,  which  feparates  likewife  upon  boiling  the  almonds  in  water, 
and  is  gradually  colfeded  on  the  i'urface. 

The  oils  obtained  by  expreflion  from  both  forts  of  almonds 
are  in  their  fenfible  qualities  the  fame.  They  fhould  be  perfe&ly 
free  from  fmell  and  taffe,  and  poffefs  the  other  properties  of  fixed 

oils,  034-)-  . ' . 

The  general  virtues  of  thefe  oils  are,  to  blunt  acrimonious  hu- 
mours, and  to  foften  and  relax  the  folids  : hence  their  ufe  inter- 
nally, in  tickling  coughs,  heat  of  urine,  pains  and  inflammations  *, 
and  externally,  in  tenfion  and  rigidity  of  particular  parts.  On 
triturating  almonds  with  water,  the  oil  and  water  unite  together, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  other  matter  of  the  kernel,  and  form  an 
unftuous  milky  liquor. 

The  milky  iolutions  of  almonds  in  watery  liquors,  commonly 
called  emulfions,  contain  the  oil  of  the  fubje£t,  and  participate  in 
fome  degree  of  its  emollient  virtue  ; but  have  this  advantage  above 
the  pure  oil,  that  they  may  be  given  in  acute  or  inflammatory 
diforders,  without  danger  of  the  ill  effects  which  the  oil  might 
fometimes  produce  \ fince  emulfions  do  not  turn  rancid  or  acri- 
monious 
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monious  by  heat,  as  all  the  oils  of  this  kind  in  a little  time  do. 
As  the  bitter  almond  imparts  its  peculiar  take  when  treated  in 
this  way,  the  fweet  almonds  are  employed  in  making  emul- 
lions. 

Several  unctuous  and  relinous  fubflances,  of  themfelves  not 
mifcible  with  water,  may  by  trituration  with  almonds  be  ealily 
mixed  with  it  into  the  £orm  of  an  emulfion;  and  are  thus  excel- 
lently fitted  for  medicinal  ufe.  In  this  form,  camphor  and  the 
relinous  purgatives  may  be  commodioully  taken. 


AMYLUM  ex  tritico  preparation . 

Wheat  ftarch. 

The  Edinburgh  College  have  inferted  flarch  as  a feparate  fub- 
fiance  in  their  catalogue  of  the  Materia  Medica,  probably  confi- 
dering  it  to  be  a general  principle  common  to  many  vegetables, 
although  they  point  out  the  particular  fpecies  which  they  wifh  to 
be  employed. 

The  general  properties  of  ftarch  have  been  already  (255.)  enu- 
merated. 

As  a conftituent  of  many  vegetable  fubflances,  it  forms  a moll 
important  alimentary  fubftance.  In  a medical  point  of  viewr,  it 
is  to  be  conlidered  as  a demulcent ; and  accordingly  it  forms  the 
principal  ingredient  of  an  officinal  lozenge,  and  a mucilage  pre- 
pared from  it  often,  produces  excellent  effects,  both  taken  by  the 
mouth,  and  in  the  form  of  a cly flier  in  dyfentery  and  diarrhoea 
from  irritation  of  the  inteltines. 

Starch  is  found  in  many  vegetables,  combined  with  different 
fubflances.  Fourcroy  accordingly  makes  various  fpecies  of  it  as 
combined, 

1.  With  gluten  or  fibrine,  as  in  wheat,  rye,  and  other  fimilar 
feeds. 

2.  With  extractive,  as  in  beans,  peafe,  lupins,  &cc. 

3.  With  mucilaginous  matters,  as  in  the  potato  and  many 
other  roots,  in  unripe  corn. 

4.  With  faccharine  matter,  in  moft  roots,  and  in  corn  after  it 
has  begun  to  germinate. 

5.  With  oil,  in  the  emulftve  feeds,  almonds,  &c. 

6.  With  an  acrid  principle,  as  in  the  root  of  the  burdock, 
jatropha  manihot,  arum,  afarum,  and  other  tuberous  roots. 


AMYRIS. 

H i lid,  g,  755.  Bftatidria  Monogynia*— Nat.  ord.  Bumofi, 

i 

Sp.  2.  Amiris  Elemifera. 

Elemi.  Refina.  {Loud.  Bub.') 

Elemi.  A refin. 

*1he  tree  which  furnifhes  elemi  grows  in  Carolina  and  Spanlfti 
America.  In  dry  weather,  and  !efpecially  at  full  moon,  incifions 
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are  made  in  the  hark,  from  which  a reiinous  juice  flows,  and  is 
left  to  harden  in  the  fun.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  long  roundifh 
cakes,  generally  wrapped  ivp  in  flag  leaves.  The  bell  fort  is 
foftifh,  lbmewhat  tranfparent,  of  a pale  whitifh  yellow  colour,  in- 
clining a little  to  green,  of,  a ftrong  not  unpleafant  fmell,  refem- 
bling  fomewhat  that  of  fennel. 

It  almoft  totally  diflolves  in  pare  fpirit,  and  fends  over  fome 
part  of  its  fragrance  along  with  this  menftruum  in  diftillation  : 
diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a confiderable  quantity  of  pale- 
coloured,  thin,  fragrant,  eflential  oil.  Its  only  conftituents,  there- 
fore, are  refin  and  eflential  oil.  It  gives  name  to  one  of  the  offi- 
cinal unguents,  and  is  at  prefent  fcarce  any  otherwife  made  ufe  of ; 
though  it  is  certainly  preferable  for  internal  purpofes  to  fome 
others  which  are  held  in  greater  efleem. 

Sp.  18.  Amyris  Zeyeanica. 

The  elemi  which  comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies  is  faid  to  be  the 
produce  of  this  fpecies. 

Sp,  6.  Amyris  Gileadensis-.  Refold,  ( 'Ed .) 

Balfamum  Gileadenfe. 

Ealfam  of  Gilead.  A refill. 

This  article,  which  has  alfo  had  the  name  of  Balfamum  Judai- 
cum,  Syriacum,  de  Mecca,  Opobalfamum,  &c.  is  a refinous  juice, 
obtained  from  an  evergreen  tree,  growing  fpontaneoufly,  particu- 
larly near  to  Mecca,  on  the  Afiatic  fide  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  beft 
fort  of  it  is  a fpontaneous  exudation  from  the  tree  \ and  is  held  in 
fo  high  efleem  by  the  Turks,  who  are  in  pofieffion  of  the  country 
where  it  is  produced,  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  met  with  ge- 
nuine among  us.  From  the  high  price  fet  upon  it,  many  adulte- 
rations are  pradifed.  The  true  opobalfamum,  according  to  Al- 
pinus,  is  at  firfl  turbid  and  white,  of  a very  ftrong  pungent  fmell, 
like  that  of  turpentine,  but  much  fweeter  •,  and  of  a bitter,  acrid, 
aftringent  tafte  : upon  being  kept  for  fome  time,  it  becomes  thin, 
limpid,  of  a greeniffi  hue,  then  of  a gold  yellow,  and  at  length  of 
the  colour  of  honey. 

This  balfam  is  in  high  efteem  among  the  eaftern  nations,  both  as 
a medicine,  and  as  an  odoriferous  unguent  and  cofmetic.  It  has 
been  recommended  in  a variety  of  complaints.  But  in  Europe  it 
is  never  obtained  genuine  \ and  as  all  the  figns  of  its  goodnefs  are 
fallacious,  it  has  been  very  rarely  employed.  Nor  need  we  re- 
gret it ; for  any  of  the  other  refinous  fluids,  fuch  as  the  balfam  o£ 
Canada  or  Capaiba  will  anfwer  every  purpofe  full  as  well. 

The  dried  berries  of  this  tree  were  formerly  kept  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Carpo-balfamum,  and  the  dried  twigs  under  that  of  Xylo- 
balfamum.  Although  Willdenow  has  infer  ted  the  amyris  opo- 
balfamum as  a diftinft  fpecies,  he  thinks  they  are  the  fame. 
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ANAS  ANSER. 

Adeps  Anferinus . ( Dub. ) 

The  goofe.  The  fat. 

The  fpecific  properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  fat  are  now 
very  generally  difbelieved ; and  therefore  almoft  the  only  kinds 
in  ufe  are  thofe  of  the  doroeftic  animals,  which,  are  eafily  procured. 
Goofe  fat  is  foft  and  very  greafy.  It  is  very  rarely  ufed  in  me- 
dicine, as  it  poffeffes  no  advantage  over  axunge, 

ANCHUSA  TINCTORlA.  Radix.  (Ed.') 

Anchufa . Radix.  ( Dub .) 

Alkanet.  The  root. 

Willd.  g.  277.  fp.  7.  Eentandria ,Monogynia.'~~ Nat.  ord.  AfperL 
fotiae . 

This  plant  is  a native  of  Europe  : it  is  fometimes  cultivated  in 
our  gardens ; but  the  greateft  quantities  are  raifed  in  Germany 
or  France,  particularly  about  Montpelier,  from  whence  the  dried 
roots  are  ufually  imported  to  us.  The  alkanet  root  produced  in 
England  is  much  inferior  in  colour  to  that  brought  from  abroad  ; 
the  Englifh  being  only  lightly  reddifti,  the  others  of  aMeep  pur- 
plilh  red  ; and  it  has  been  fufpe&ed,  but  without  fufficient  foun- 
dation, that  the  foreign  roots  owe  part  of  their  colour  to  art.  The 
cortical  part  of  the  root  is  of  a dujky  red,  and  imparts  an  elegant 
deep  red  to  oils,  wax,  and  all  undtuous  fubftances,  - but  not  to  wa- 
tery liquors. 

Alkanet  root  fias  little  or  no  fmell ; when  recent,  it  has  a bit- 
terifh  aftringent  tafte  *,  but  when  dried,  fcarcely  any.  As  to  its 
virtues,  the  prefent  practice  expedts  not  any  from  it.  Its  chief 
ufe  is  for  colouring  oils,  ointments,  and  plafters.  As  the  colour 
is  confined  to  the  cortical  part,  the  fmall  roots  are  belt,  having 
proportionally  more  bark  than  the  large. 

ANETHUM. 

Willd.  g.  560.  Eentcuulria  Jjigynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbellate. 

Sp.  1.  Anethum  Graveolens.  Semen.  ( Lond .) 

Dill.  The  feed. 

Dill  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens,  as 
well  for  culinary  as  medical  ufe.  The  feeds  are  of  a pale  yellow- 
ilh  colour,  in  fhape  nearly  oval,  convex  on  pne  fide,  and  flat  on 
the  other.  Their  tafte  is  moderately  warm  and  pungent;  their 
fmell  aromatic,  but  not  of  the  moft  agreeable  kind.  Thefe  feeds 
are  recommended  as  a carminative  in  flatulent  colics.  The  moft: 
efficacious  preparations  of  them,  are,  the  diftilled  oil,  and  a tine* 
ture  or  extract  made  with  rectified  fpirit. 

Sp.  3.  Anethum  FeeNicuLUM.  Radix , Semen*  (Edi) 

Fcenicuium  dulce.~  Semen.  (Lond.  Lub.) 


Sweet 
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Sweet  Fennel.  The  root  and  feeds. 

This  is  a biennial  plant,  of  which  there  are  four  varieties.  One 
of  thefe,  the  common  fennel,  is  indigenous  to  England.  The  fweet 
fennel,  the  variety  which  is  officinal,  grows  wild  in  Italy,  but  is 
alfo  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

The  fweet  fennel  is  fmaller  in  all  its  parts  than  the  common, 
except  the  feeds,  which  are  coniiderably  larger.  The  feeds  of  the 
two  forts  differ  likewife  in  ffiape  and  colour  : thofe  of  the  com- 
mon are  roundiffi,  oblong,  flattiih  on  one  lide,  and  protuberant  on 
the  other,  of  a dark  almoft  blackiffi  colour  ; thofe  of  the  fweet  are 
longer,  narrower,  not  fo  flat,  generally  crooked,  and  of  a whitiffi 
or  pale  yellowifh  colour. 

The  feeds  of  both  the  fennels  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
moderately  warm,  pungent  tafle  : thofe  of  the  foeniculum  dulce  are 
in  flavour  xnoft  agreeable,  and  have  alfo  a conflderable  degree  of 
fweetnefs. 

ANGELICA  ARCH  ANGELICA.  Radix,  Folia,  Semen,  (Ed.) 

Angelica . Radix , Caulis , Folia , Semen.  ( Lqnd .)  Caules?  Folia , 
emina.  (^Dubi) 

Angelica.  The  root,  ffalk,  leaves,  and  feeds. 

IVilld . g.  543.  Jp.  1.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbella- 

te. ' ' 

Angelica  is  a large  biennial  umbelliferous  plant.  It  grows 
fpontaneoufly  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Alpine  countries  ; but  for 
the  ufe  of  the  ffiops,  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  in  different  parts 
of  Europe. 

All  the  parts  of  Angelica,  efpecially  the  roots,  have  a fragrant 
aromatic  fmell;  and  a pleafant  bitteriih  warm-tafte,  glowing  up- 
on the  lips  and  palate  for  a long  time  after  they  have  been  chew- 
ed. The  flavour  of  the  feeds  and  leaves  is  very  periffiable  ; par- 
ticularly that  of  the  latter,  which,  on  being  barely  dried,  lofe  the 
greateff  part  of  their  take  and  fmell:  the  roots  are  more  tenacious, 
of  their  flavour,  though  they  lofe  part  of  it  with  keeping. 
The  freffi  root,  wounded  tarly  in  the  fpring,  yields  an  odorous 
yellow  juice  ; which,  flowly  exflccated,  proves  an  elegant  gum- 
my refin,  very  rich  in  the  virtues  of  the  angelica.  On  drying 
the  foot,  this  juice  concretes  into  diftind  moleculae,  which,  on 
cutting  it  longitudinally,  appear  diftributed  in  little  veins;  in  this 
Rate,  they  are  extraded  by  pure  fpirit,  but  not  by  watery  liquors. 
Angelica  roots  are  apt  to  grow  mouldy,  and  to  be  preyed  on  by 
infeds,  unlefs  thoroughly  dried,  kept  in  a dry  place,  and  frequent- 
ly aired.  We  apprehend,  that  the  roots  which  are  fubjed  to  this 
inconvenience,  might  be  preferved,  by  dipping  them  in  boiling 
fpirit,  or  expofing  them  to  its  fleam,  after  they  are  dried. 

Angelica  is  one  of  the  moil  elegant  aromatics  of  European 
growth,  though  little  regarded  in  the  prefent  pradice.  The  root, 
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which  is  the  moft  efficacious  part,  is  ufed  in  the  aromatic  tincture. 
The  {talks  make  an  agreeable  fweetmeat. 

ANGUSTURA.  Cortex.  (Ed.  Dub.) 

The  natural  hiftory  of  this  bark  is  hitherto  unknown.  Will  de- 
now fufpedts  that  it  is  the  bark  of  the  magnolia  Plumieri.  The 
firft  parcel  of  it  that  was  imported  came  from  Dominica  in  July 
1788,  with  an  account, that  it  had  been  found  fuperior  to  the 
“ Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  fevers."  Subfequent  importations 
from  the  Spaniffi  Weft  Indies,  either  immediately  or  through  the 
medium  of  Spain,  give  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  it  is  the  produce  of 
South  America.  Now  that,  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  from  which  it 
is  commonly  imported  into  Europe,  belongs  tq  the  Engliffi,  we 
may  exped:  to  get  further  information  refpedhing  its  natural  hi- 
ltory. 

Its  appearance  is  various,  owing  to  its  having  been  taken  from 
larger  or  fmalier  branches.  The  outer  furface  of  it  is  more  orlefs 
wrinkled,  and  cohered  with  a greyiffi  coat,  below  which  it  is  of  a 
yellowiffi'  brown  : the  inner  furface  is  of  a dull  brown.  It  breaks 
fliort  and  relinous.  The  take  is  intenfely  bitter,  and  {lightly  aro- 
matic, leaving  a ilrong  fenfe  of  heat  and  pungency  in  the  throat 
and  fauces.  The  odour  is  peculiar.  The  powder  is  yellow. 

Its  predominant  conilituent  principles  are  bitter  extradive  mat- 
ter, with  mucilage  and  a peculiar  reiin.  It  is  {lightly  aromatic, 
and  not  at  all  aftrmgent.  The  extradive  is  very  foluble  in  water, 
and  the  reiin  in  alcohol. 

As  an  aromatic  bitter,  it  has  been  found  to  be  a tonic  and  lli- 
mulant  of  the  organs  of  digeftion.  It  increafes  the  appetite  for 
food,  removes  flatulence  and  acidity,  arifing  from  dyfpeplia,  and 
is  a very  eftedual  remedy  in  diarrhoea,  from  weaknefs  of  the 
bowels,  and  in  dylentery  ; and  it  pofTefles  the  Angular  advantage 
of  not  opprefling  the  ftomach,  as  Peruvian  bark  is  apt  to  do.  It 
does  not  cure  intermittents.. 

It  is  exhibited,  1.  In  powder,  in  dofes  of  from  5 to  20  grains, 
either  alone,  or  with  rhubarb,  magnefia,  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

2.  In  infufion.  The  mfufion  of  one  drachm  in  four  ounces  of 
water  may  be  ufed  daily. 

3.  In  tindiure. 

4.  Jn  watery  extrad:. 

ANISUM.  ( Load . Dub.')  See  Pimfinella. 

ANTHEMIS. 

Syngenefict  Polygamia  fuperjlua. — N at:  ord.  Compofita  radiata * 

Sp.  Anthemis  Nob  1 lis.  Herb  a et  jdores.  (Ed.) 

Gbcim&melum.  Flores ^ (Dub.)  Flos  Simplex.  (Loud.) 

Chamomile.  The  herb  and  flowers, 
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Chamomile  Is  a perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  the  South  of 
England,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  the  purpofes  of  medi- 
cine, The  flowers  have  a ftrong  not  ungrateful  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a very  bitter  naufeous  taffe. 

Their  adive  conftituents  are  bitter  extractive,  and  effential  oil. 
To  the  latter  is  to  be  afcribed  their  antifpafmodic,  carminative, 
cordial,  and  diaphoretic  effects ; to  the  former  their  influence  in 
promoting  digeliion. 

Chamomile  flowers  are  a very  common  and  excellent  remedy, 
which  is  often  ufed  with  advantage  in  fpafmodic  difeafes,  in  hy- 
fteria,  in  fpafmodic  and  flatulent  colics,  in  fuppreffion  of  the  men- 
ftrual  difcharge,  in  the  vomiting  of  puerperal  women,  in  the  aftef- 
pains,  in  gout,  in  podagra,  in  intermittents,  and  in  typhus. 

As  chamomile  excites  the  periflaltic  motion,  it  is  ufeful  in  dy- 
fentery,  but  is  not  adrtiiffible  in  all  cafes  of  diarrhoea.  From  its 
flimulating  and  fomewhat  unpleafant  effential  oil,  chamomile  is  alfo 
capable  of  exciting  vomiting,  efpecially  when  given  in  warm  infu- 
Aon  *,  and  in  this  way  is  often  ut'ed  to  affift  the  adion  of  other  eme- 
tics. 

Externally,  chamomile  flowers  are  applied  as  a difgutient  and 
emollient,  in  the  form  of  clyfter  or  embrocation,  in  colic,  dyfen- 
tery,  and  ftrangulated  hernia,  &c. 

Chamomile  flowers  are  exhibited, 

1.  In  fubffance,  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  rather  of  electuary, 
in  dofes  of  from  half  a drachm  to  two  drachms,  either  alone,  or 
combined  with  Peruvian  bark,  as  for  the  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers. 

2.  In  infuflon,  in  the  form  of  tea.  This  may  either  be  drunk 
warm,  for  promoting  the  adion  of  emetics,  or  cold,  as  a fto- 
machic. 

3.  In  decodion  or  extrad.  Thefe  forms  contain  only  the  ex- 
tradive, and  therefore  may  be  confldered  as  Ample  bitters. 

4.  The  effential  oil  may  be  obtained  by  diffillation.  This  pof- 
feffes  the  antifpafmodic  powers  in  a higher  degree  than  the  Ample 
flowers,  but  on  the  contrary  does  not  poffefs  the  virtues  depend- 
ing on  the  prefence  of  the  bitter  extradive. 

Sp . Anthemis  Pyrethrum.  Radix.  ( Ed •) 

Py  ret  brum . Radix.  ( Lond . Dub.') 

Pellitory  of  Spain.  The  root. 

This  plant,  though  a native  of  warm  climates,  as  Barbary, 
bears  the  ordinary  winters  of  this  country,  and  often  flowers  fuc- 
eeflively  from  Chriftmas  to  May : the  roots  alfo  grow  lafcger  with 
us  than  thofe  with  which  the  fliops  are  ufually  fupplied  from 
abroad. 

Pellitory  root  has.  no  fenflble  fmell ; its  tafle  is  very  hot  and 
acrid,  but  lefs  fo  than  that  of  arum ; the  juice  expreffed  from  it 
Jias  fcarce  any  acrimony,  nor  is  the  root  itfelf  fo  pungent  when 
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frefh  as  after  it  has  been  dried.  Water,  affifted  by  heat,  extra&s 
fome  fhare  of  its  tafte  ; rectified  fpirit,  the  whole;  neither  of  them 
elevate  any  thing  in  diftillation.  Its  acrimony  is  therefore  deri- 
ved from  a reftn.  The  principal  ufe  of  pyrethrum  in  the  prefent 
practice  is  as  a maftipatory,  for  promoting  the  falival  flux,  and 
evacuating  the  vifcid  humours  from  the  head  and  neighbouring 
parts  ; by  this  means  it  often  relieves  the  toothach,  fome  kinds  of 
pains  of  the  head,  and  lethargic  complaints.  A vinous  infuiion  is 
alfo  ufeful  in  debility  of  the  tongue. 

ANTIMONIUM. 

Stibium. 

Antimony. 

The  phylical  and  chemical  properties  of  this  metal  have  been 
already  defcribed  (167.) 

Antimony  is  found, 

I.  In  its  metallic  ftate, 

1.  Alloyed  with  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  arfenic. 

II.  Oxidized, 

2.  Volatile  oxide  of  antimony.  Mongez.  " 

III.  Mineralized,  * 

3.  Grey  ore  of  antimony,  (74  antimony,  26fulphur).  Berg- 
man. 

a . Compact. 

b.  Foliated. 

c.  Striated. 

4.  Plumofe  ore,  (antimony,  arfenic,  Fiver,  fulphur).  Berg- 
man. 

5.  Red  ore,  (hydroguretted  fulphuretted  antimony). 

6.  White  ore,  (muriated  antimony.)  Hacquet. 

The  grey  ore  of  antimony  (III.  3.)  is  the  ftate  in  which  it  is 
officinal,  and  alfo  that  in  which  it  is  moll  commonly  found. 

SULFHURETUM  AnTIMONII.  (Edd) 

Antimonium.  (J^ondd) 

Stibium.  (Duhd) 

Sulphuret  of  antimony. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  nomenclature  adopted 
by  the  Edinburgh  College  in  general,  the  propriety  of  the  change 
which  they  have  introduced  in  this  and  fimilar  inftances  cannot  be 
difputed  : For  while  chemills,  according  to  rational  principles,  de- 
fignated  fimple  fubftances  by  limple  qames,  the  fame  names  con- 
tinued to  be  given  by  pharmaceutical  writers  to  compound  itates 
of  thefe  bodies.  To  have  eftablifhed,  therefore,  an  uniformity  of 
nomenclature  in  fciences  fo  intimately  allied,  cannot  fail  to  be 
confidered  as  an  improvement  of  the  greatefl  importance. 
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Although  fulphuretted  antimony  he  a natural  production,  yet  it 
is  commonly  fold  in  the  form  of  loaves,  which  have  been  fepara- 
ted  from  the  ftoney  and  other  impurities  of  the  ore  by  fulion,  and 
a fpecies  of  filtration.  For  the  ore  is  melted  in  conical  well-ba- 
ked earthen  pots,  having  one  or  more  fmall  holes  in  their  apices. 
The  fire  is  applied  around  and  above  thefe  pots;  and  as  foon  as 
the^fulphuretted  antimony  melts,  it  drops  through  the  holes  into 
veftels  placed  beneath  to  receive  it,  while  the  ftoney  and  other  im- 
purities remain  behind.  As  antimony  is  very  volatile,  the  mouths 
and  joinings  of  the  pots  mull  be*  clofed  and  luted.  The  upper 
part  of  the  loaves  thus  obtained  is  more  fpongy,  lighter,  and  im- 
pure than  the  lower,  which  is  therefore  always  to  be  preferred. 
Thefe  loaves  have  a dark  grey  colour  externally,  but  on  being 
broken,  they  appear  to  be  compofed  of’ radiated  ftriae,  of  a metal- 
lic luftre,  having  the  colour  of  lead.  The  goodnefs  of  the  loaves  is 
eftimated  from  their  compa&nefs  and  weight,  from  the  largenefs 
and  diftin&nefs  of  the  ftrise,  and  from  their  being  entirely  vapori- 
zable by  heat.  Lead  has  been  fold  for  antimony ; but  its  texture 
is  rather  foliated  than  ftriated,  and  it  is  not  vaporizable.  The 
prefence  of  arfenic,  which  renders  the,  antimony  iifelefs  for  medi- 
cal purpofes,  is  known  by  its  emitting  the  fmell  of  garlic  when„ 
thrown  upon  live  coals,  and  by  other  tefts  mentioned  under  Arfe- 
nic. The  prefence  of  manganefe  or  iron  is  known  by  their  not 
being  volatilized  by  a red  heat. 

Antimony  is  obtained  from  its  ores  by  gradually  detonating  in 
a large  crucible  four  parts  of  fulphuretted  antimony,  three  of 
crude  tartar,  and  one  and  a half  of  dry  nitrate  of  potafs  ; reduced 
to  a fine  powder,  and  intimately  mixed.  The  detonated  mafs  is 
then  to  be  fufed  and  poured  into  a heated  mould,  greafed  with  a 
little  fat,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  confolidate.  It  is  then  turned 
out,  and  the  fcorias  are  feparated  from  the  antimony,  which  will 
weigh  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  fulphuret  employed.  The 
fcorias  are  a mixture  of  fulphuret  of  potafs  and  of  antimony,  and 
may  be  preferved  for  other  purpofes. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  antimony,  is  by  melting  three 
parts  of  fulphuretted  antimony  with  one  of  iron.  The  fulphur 
quits  the  antimony,  and  combines  with  the  iron. 

Formerly  antimony  was  given  internally ; but  as  its  a£tion  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  acid  it  met  with  in  the  ftomacn,  its  effects 
were  very  uncertain,  and  often  violent.  Cups  were  alfo  made  of 
antimony,  which  imparted  to  wine  that  ftood  in  them  for  fome 
time  an  emetic  quality.  But  both  thefe  improper  exhibitions  of 
this  metal  are  now  laid  afide. 

Sulphuretted  antimony  was  employed  by  the  ancients  in  colly- 
ria  againft  inflammations  of  the  eyes ; and  for  'ftaining  the  eye- 
brows black.  Its  internal  ufe  does  not  feem  to  have  been  efta- 
blilhed  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ; ai$  even  at 
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that  time  it  was  by  many  looked  upon  as  poifonous.  But  expe- 
rience has  now  fully  evinced,  that  it  has  no  noxious  quality,  being 
often  ufed,  particularly  in  chronic  eruptions  ; that  fome  of  the  pre- 
parations of  it  are  medicines  of  great  efficacy  \ and  that  though 
many  of  them  are  moft  violently  emetic  and  cathartic,  yet  even 
thefe,  by  a flight  alteration  or  addition,  lofe  their  virulence,  and 
become  mild  in  their  operation. 

Antimony  is  at  prefent  the  balls  of  many  officinal  preparations, 
to  be  afterwards  mentioned.  But  belides  thofe  itill  retained,  ma- 
ny others  have  been  formerly  in  ufe,  and  are  ftill  employed  by 
different  pra&itioners.  We  ffiall  here,  therefore,  fubjoin  a table, 
drawn  up  by  Dr  Black,  exhibiting  a diflin&  view  of  the  whole. 

Dr  Black’s  Table  of  the  Preparations  of  Antimony. 

Medicines  are  prepared  either  from  crude  antimony,  oj  from  the 
pure  metallic  part  of  it,  called  regulus. 

\ ~ , \ 

From  Crude  Antimony. 

I.  By  trituration. 

Antimonium  praeparatum.  Ed.  et  Lond. 

II.  By  the  aftion  of  heat  and  air. 

Flores  antimonii  fine  addito, 

Vitrum  antimonii.  Ed. 

Antimonium  vitrijicatum.  Lond. 

Vitrum  antimonii  ceratum.  Ed. 

Antimonium  calcareo-phofphoratum,  five  pulvis  antimonialis. 
Ed. 

Pulvis  antimonialis.  Lond. 

III.  By  the  a£lion  of  alkalies. 

Hepar  antimonii,  mitiffimum. 

Regulus  antimonii  medicinalis . 

Hepar  ad  kermes  nainerale.  Geoffroi . 

Hepar  ad  tin&.  antimonii. 

Kermes  minerale. 

Sulphur  antimonii  prsecipitatum.  Ed.  et  Lond. 

IV.  By  the  a&ion  of  nitre. 

Crocus  antimonii  mitiffimus,  vulgo,  Regulus  antimonii  medicinalis . 
Crocus  antimonii.  Ed.  et  Lond. 

Antimonii  emeticum  mitius.  Boerh. 

Antimonium  uftum  cum  nitro,  vtilgo,  Calx  antimonii  nitrata. 
Ed. 

Antipiqnium  calcinatum.  Lond,#w//fro,  Antimonium  diaphoret . 
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V.  By  the  a£Hon  of  acids. 

Antim.  vitriolat.  Klaun\g. 

Antim.  cathartic.  Wilfon. 

Antimonium  muriatum,  to ulgo , Butyrum  antim.  Ed. 
Antimonium  inuriatum . Lond. 

Bui  vis  algarothi,  live  Mercurius  Vitce. 

Bezoardicum  roinerale. 

Antimonium  tartarifatum,  vulgo  Tartarus  emeticus.  Ed. 
Antimonium  tartarifatum.  Lond. 

Vinum  antimonii  tartarifati.  Ed.  et.  Lond. 

Vinum  antimonii.  Lond. 

V 

From  the  Regulus. 

This  metal,  feparated  from  the  fulphur  by  different  proceffes,  is 
called  Regulus  antimojtii j implex , Regulus  martialis , Regulus  jovia - 
tis,  &.c.  From  it  were  prepared, 

J.  By  the  adlion  of  heat  and  air, 

Flores  'argentei,  five  nix  antim. 

II.  By  the  a&ion  of  nitre, 

Ceruffa  antimonii. 

Stomachicum  Poterii. 

Antihe&icum  Poterii. 

Cardiacum  Poterii. 

Preparations  which  have  their  name  from  Antimony,  but 
fcarcely  contain  any  of  it. 

Cinnabaris  antimonii. 

Tin&ura  ammonii. 

To  this  table  of  Dr  Black's,  which  we  have  left  unaltered,  we 
fhall  add  another,  not  taken  from  the  mode  of  preparation,  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  produdL  / 

Antimony  has  been  exhibited, 

I.  In  its  metallic  flate. 

a.  Antimonium.  Regulus  antimonii. 

b.  Alloyed, 

1.  With  iron.  Regulus  antimonii  martialis. 

2.  With  tin.  Regulus  antimonii  jovialis. 

3.  With  tin  and  copper.  Regulus  metallorum. 

c.  Combined  with  fulphur. 

1.  Sulphuretum  antimonii.  (Ed.)  Antimonium.  (Lond.) 
Stibium.  (Dub.) 

2.  Regulus  antimonii  medicinalis.  (Maet.)  Febrifu- 
gum  Craanii. 

d.  Combined  with  fulphuret  of  potafs.  Hepar  antimonii. 

II.  Oxidized, 
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II.  Oxidized, 

a.  In  a fmaller  degree. 

1.  Calx  antimonii  per  fe . Cinis  antimonii. 

2.  Flores  antimonii  argentini. 

•3.  Pulvis  algarothi. 

4.  Vitrum  antimonii. 

Combined  with  wax.  Vitmm  antimonii  ceratum. 

b.  Combined  with  a little  fulphur.  Crocus  antimonii. 

Crocus  metallorum. 

c.  Combined  with  fulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sulphur  aura- 

turn  antimonii. 

d.  With  hydroguretted  fulphur.  Kermes  Minerale. 

e.  With  muriatic  acid.  Butyrum  antimonii. 

f.  With  tartarous  acid  and  potafs:  Tartarus  emeticus. 

Diholved  in  wine.  Vinum  antimoniale* 

g.  With  phofphoric  acid  and  phofphate  of  lime.  James’s 

powders. 

h . Oxidized  in  a greater  degree.  Antimoniumcalcinatum. 
Lond. 

* Thefe  are  the  principal  preparations  of  antimony.  In  ehima- 
ting  their  comparative  value,  we  may  attend  to  the  following  ob- 
fervations.  All  the  metallic  preparations  are  uncertain,  as  it  en- 
tirely depends  on  the  hate  of  the  homach,  whether  they  have  no 
aCtion  at  all,  or  operate  with  dangerous  violence.  The  fulphuret 
is  expofed,  though  in  a lefs  degree,  to  the  fame  objections. 

The  preparations  in  which  antimony  is  oxidized  to  the  maxi- 
mum, are  perfectly  infallible  in  any  vegetable  or  animal  acid,  and 
are  alfo  found  to  be  perfectly  inert  when  taken  into  the  homach. 

The  remaining  preparations  of  antimony,  or  thofe  in  which  it 
is  oxidized  in  a fmaller  degree,  are  readily  foluble  in  the  juices 
of  the  homach,  and  aCt  in  very  minute  dofes.  Of  its  faline  pre- 
parations, only  thofe  can  be  ufed  internally  which  contain  a vege- 
table acid  ; for  its  foluble  combinations  with  the  hmple  acids  are 
very  acrid  and  corrohve.  In  general,  the  fureh  and  beh  prepara- 
tions of  antimony  are  thofe  which  contain  a known  quantity  of 
the  metal  in  its  hate  of  lefs  oxidizement. 

The  general  effeCts  of  antimonials  are,  in  fmall  dofes,  diaphore- 
sis, naufea ; in  large  dofes,  full  vomiting  and  purging,  Some  al- 
lege that  antimonials  are  of  moh  ufe  in  fevers  when  they  do  not 
produce  any  feniible  evacuation,  as  is  faid  to  be  the  cafe  fome- 
times  with  James’s  powder.  They  therefore  prefer  it  in  typhus, 
and  emetic  tartar  in  fynochus,  in  which  there  is  the  appearance  at 
hrh  of  more  activity  in  the  fyhem,  and  more  apparent  caufe  fpr 
evacuation, 
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APIUM  PETROSELINUM.  Radix.  {Ed.) 

P etrofelinum . Radix , Semen . ( Lond .) 

Parfley.  The  root.  {Ed.)  The  root  and  feed.  {Lond.) 

IV did.  g.  563.  fp.  1.  Pentandrici  Digyma. — Nat.  ord.  Umbellate? . 

Parsley  is  a biennial  plant,  and  a native  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  very  generally  cultivated  in  this  country  for  culinary 
purpofes.  The  feeds  have  an  aromatic  flavour,  and  are  occafion- 
ally  made  ufe  of  as  carminatives.  The  tafte  of  the  root  is  fome- 
what  fweetifh,  with  a light  degree  of  warmth  and  aromatic  fla- 
vour, and  it  ppflefles  gentle  diuretic  properties. 

ARABICUM  GUMMI.  {Lond.)  See  Mimosa. 

ARBUTUS  UVA  URSI.  Folia.  {Ed.) 

Uva  Urji . Folia.  {Lond.  Dub.) 

Whortleberry.  The  leaves. 

W illd.g.  871  .fp,  7 .—Decandria  Monogynia . — Nat.  ord.  Bicornes. 

The  uva  urfi  is  a low  fhrub,  fomewhat  refpmbling  the  myrtle, 
It  feems  firft  to  have  been  employed  in  medicine  in  Spain  and  the 
South  of  France  : it  is  an  indigenous  vegetable  of  thefe  countries, 
but  it  grows  alfo  in  northern  climates,  particularly  in  Sweden, 
and  on  the  hills  of  Scotland.  The  leaves  have  a bitteriih  aftrin- 
gent  tafte  ; and  their  latter  quality  is  fo  conflderable,  that  in  cer- 
tain places,  particularly  in  fome  of  the  provinces  of  Ruflia,  they 
are  ufed  for  tanning  leather.  A watery  infuflon  of  the  leaves  im- 
mediately ftrikes  a very  black  colour  with  chalybeates. 

The  uva  urfl  feems  firft  to  have  been  employed  in  medicine 
with  a view  to  its  aftringent  power.  With  this  intention,  it  was 
ufed  under  the  form  of  decoCtion,  for  reftraining  an  immoderate 
flow  of  the  menfes,  againft  other  hsemorrhagies,  .in  cafes  of  diar- 
rhoea and  dyfentery,  and  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  eruptions.  But 
it  had  fallen  much  into  difufe  till  its  employment  was  again  revi- 
ved by  Dr  de  Haen  of  Vienna.  He  bellowed  very  high  enco- 
miums on  it,  againft  ulcerations  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  uri- 
nary paffages.  He  reprefents  it  as  capable  pf  curing  almoft  every 
cafe  of  that  kind  : and  even  afferts,  that  in  cafes  of  calculus  much 
berteflt  is  derived  from  its  ufe  : patients  after  the  employment  of 
it  palling  their  water  eafily  and  without  pain/  It  has,  however, 
by  no  means  anfwered  the  expectations,  which,  on  thefe  grounds, 
other  practitioners  formed  of  it : But  in  many  affections  of  the 
urinary  organs,  it  has  proved  to  be  a reihedy  of  fome  ufe ; and 
it  has  been  particularly  ferviceable  in  alleviating  dyfpeptic  fymp- 
toms  in  nephritic  and  calculous  cafes;  It  has  alfo  been  fervice- 
able in  cyftirrhcea  or  catarrhus  velicae  ; and  it;  has  been  thought  to 
be  fometimes  productive  of  advantage  in  diabetes.  It  is  fometimes 
iifed  in  the  form  of  decoCtion,  but  molt  frequently  in  that  of  pow- 
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der,  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm  for  a dofe,  repeated  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 


ARCTIUM  LAPPA.  Radix.  (Ed.) 

Bar  dan  a.  Radix.  (JLond.  Dub.) 

Burdock.  The  root. 

Syngenejia  Rolygamia  xqualis . — Nat.  ord.  Compojita  Capitate. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  uncultivated 
places.  The  feeds  have  a bitterilh  iubacrid  tafte : they  are  re- 
commended as  very  efficacious  diuretics,  given  either  in  the  form 
of  emulfion,  or  in  powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a drachm.  The  roots 
taife  fweetiffi,  with  a light  auilerity  and  bitteriffinefs  : they  are 
eileemed  aperient,  diuretic,  and  fudorific ; and  are  faid  to  a£t  with- 
out irritation,  fo  as  to  be  fafely  ventured  upon  in  acute  diforders. 
Deco&ions  of  them  have  of  late  been  ufed  in  rheumatic,  gouty, 
venereal,  and  other  diforders : and  are  preferred  by  fome  to  thofe 
of  farfaparilla. 


ARGENTUM.  (Ed.  Land.) 

Argentum  in  lamznas  extenfum.  (Dub.) 

Silver.  Silver  leaf.  ' 

The  chemical  and  phyftcal  properties  of  hi  der  have  been  al- 
ready enumerated  (157.) 

Silver  is  found, 

1.  In  ks  metallic  Hate  : 

1.  Pare. 

2.  Alloyed  with  gold. 

3.  antimony. 

4.  - . iron  and  arfenic. 

2.  Combined  with  fulphur  : 

1.  Sulphuretted  filver. 

2.  with  antimony,  iron,  arfenic,  and 

copper. 

3.  with  copper. 

4*  with  lead  and v antimony. 

3.  Oxidized  : 

1.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid  and  antimony. 

2.  with  muriatic  acid. 

3*  - with  fulphur  and  oxide  of  antimony. 

Silver  is  admitted  into  die  lift  of  Materia  Medica,  only  as  being 

the  bafts  of  a preparation  to  be  mentioned  afterwards. 

/ > 

ARlSTOLOCHIA  SERPENTARIA.  Radix.  ( Ed .) 
Serpent  aria  Virginiana.  Radix.  (Load.  Dub.) 

Virginian  Snake-root.  The  root. 


Gynandria 
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Gyncindria  Hfxandria. — Nat.  ord.  Sarmentofce. 

This  is  a fmall,  light,  bufhy  root,  confuting  of  . a number  of 
firings  or  fibres  lotted  together,  iffuing  from  one  common  head  ; 
of  a brownifh  colour  on  the  outflde,  and  paler  or  yellowiih  within. 
It  has  an  aromatic  fmell,  like  that  of  valerian,  but  more  agree- 
able  : and  a warm,  bitterifh,  pungent  tafte,  very  much  refembling 
that  of  camphor.  Its  virtues  are  principally  owing  to  the  effen- 
tial  oil  with  which  it  abounds.  Its  general  action  is  heating  and 
ftimulant  *,  its  particular  effe£ts,  to  promote  the  difcharge  by  the 
Ikin  and  urine.  In  its  effebls  it  therefore  coincides  with  camphor, 
but  feems  to  be  a more  permanent  llimulus. 

It  is  recommended, 

1.  In  intermittent  fevers,  efpecially  when  the  paroxyfms  do 
not  terminate  by  fweating,  and  to  aftift  the  action  of  Peru- 
vian bark  in  obitinate  cafes. 

2.  In  typhus,  and  in  putrid  difeafes,  to  fupport  the  vis  vzte9 
and  to  excite  gentle  diaphorefis. 

* 3.  In  exanthematous  difeafes,  when-  the  fever  is  of  the  ty- 
phoid type,  to  fupport  the  action  of  the  Ikin,  and  keep  out 
the  eruption. 

4.  In  gangrene.  Externally  it  is  ufed  as  a gargle  in  the  pu- 
trid fore  throat. 

■ It  is  exhibited, 

1.  In  powder,  which  is  the  bell  form,  in  dofes  of  twenty  or 
thirty  grains. 

2.  In  infuflon  with  wine  or  water.  By  deco£tion  its  powers 
are  entirely  deftroyed. 

It  is  often  combined  with  Peruvian  bark,  or'  with  camphor. 

ARNICA  MONTANA.  Flores , Radix.  (Ed.  Dub.')  Her - 
&?,  EloSf  Radix.  ( Lond .) 

German  Leopard’s-bane.  The  flower,  herb,  and  root. 

Syngenejia  Pc/ygamia  fuperjlua. — Nat.  ord.  Compojitas  radiates. 

Leopard’s  Bane  is  a very  common  perennial  plant  in  the  Al- 
pine parts  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Switzerland.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a yellow  colour  and  compound,  confifling 
entirely  of  tubular  florets,  are  diftinguifhed  from  fimilar  flowers, 
with  which  they  are  often  mixed  from  ignorance  or  fraud,  by 
the  common  caiyx,  which  is  fhorter  than  the  florets,  and  con- 
lifts  entirely  of  lancet-fhaped  feales,  lying  parallel  and  clofe  to 
each  other,  of  a green  colour,  with  purple  points.  The  calyx  of 
the  different  fpecies  of  Inula  are  cpmpofed  of  briftle-Aiaped  feales, 
reflected  at  the  points,  and  befet  with  hairs.  The  florets  of  the 
genus  Hypochaeris  are  ilrap  ftiaped. 
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Thefe  flowers  have  a weak  bitterifli  take,  evidently  combined 
with  a degre  of  afcrimony,  and,  when  rubbed  with  the  fingers,  have 
a fomewhat  aromatic  fmell.  Their  active  conftituents  are  not 
fufficiently  ascertained.  They  evidently  contain  a great  deal  of 
refin,  and  Some  efiential  oil.  In  their  effects  they  are  ftimulating, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  difcutient. 

In  Small  dofes,  and  properly  adminiftered,  they  poflefs  very  be- 
neficial effeds,  in  raifing  the  pulfe,  in  exciting  the  ^.dion  of  the 
whole  Sanguiferous  fyftem,  in  checking  diarrhoeas,  in  promoting 
expedoration,  and,  moll  particularly,  in  removing  paralytic  af- 
fections of  the  voluntary  mufcles  *,  but  their  "ufe  is  frequently  at- 
tended with  no  fenfible  operation,  except  that  in  fome  cafes  of 
paralyfis,  the  cure  is  Said  to  be  preceded  by  a peculiar  prickling, 
and  by  Shooting  pains  in  the  affeded  parts.  When  given  impro- 
perly or  in  too  large  dofes,  they  excite  an  infupportable  degree  of 
anxiety,  fliooting  and  burning  pains,  and  even  dangerous  hae- 
morrhagies,  vomiting,  vertigo,  and  cqma.  For  thefe  dangerous 
Symptoms,  vinegar  is  faid  to  be  the  bell  remedy. 

They  have  been  Recommended, 

1.  In  paralytic  diforders,  in  chronic  rheumatifm,  in  retention 
of  the  urine,  from  paralyfis  of  the  bladder,  in  amaurofis. 

2.  In  intermittent  fevers,  combined  with  Peruvian  bark. 

3.  In  dyfentery  and  diarrhoea,  but  in  fome  cafes  they  have 
had  bad  eflfeds. 

4.  In  putrid  difeafes. 

5.  In  typhoid  inflammations. 

6.  To  promote  the  uterine  difcharge. 

7.  And  in  internal  pains,  and  congeftions  from  bruifes.  In 
the  countries  where  they  are  indigenous,  the  flowery  of  the 
leopard’s-bane  have  long  been  a popular  remedy  in  thefe 
accidents. 

Theynre  contra-indicated  by  an  inflammatory  diathefis,  a pre- 
difpofition  to  haemorrhagies,  and  internal  congeftions. 

They  are  beft  exhibited  in  the  form  of  infufion.  One  or  two 
fcruples  may  be  infufed  with  half  a pound  of  water,  and  drunk 
at  proper  intervals.  The  flowers  Ihould  be  wrapt  up  in  a piece 
of  linen,  as  otherwife  their  down  is  apt  to  be  difFufed  in  the  liquid, 
and  to  caufe  violent  irritation  of  the  throat. 

The  dried  root  of  this  plant  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a fmall 
quill,  and  fends  out  fibres  along  one  fide.  Externally  it  is  rough, 
and  of  a red  brown  colour,  internally  of  a dirty  white.  Its  tafte 
is  acrid,  and  flightly  bitter.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  fame  manner 
and  cifcumftances  as  the  flowers,  but  it  is  more  apt  to  excite  vo- 
miting. In  powder  its  dofe  is  from  five  to  ten  grains. 
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ARSENICUM. 

Arfenic. 

The  general  properties  of  this  metal  have  been  already  enume. 
’frated. 

Arfenic  is  found, 

1.  In  its  metallic  ftate  : 

1.  Alloyed  with  iron. 

2.  - iron  2nd  gold-  7 

3.  — cobalt. 

2.  Oxidized  : 

1.  Uncombined.  White  oxide  of  arfenic. 

2.  Combined  with  fulphur  : 

a . Oxide  of  arfenic  90,  fulphur  10,  Orpiment. 
fulphuretted  arfenic. 1 

b . Oxide  off  arfenic  84,  fulphur  16,  P^ealgar.  Red  ful- 
phuretted  arfenic. 

g.  Acidified  and  combined  : 

1.  With  lime.  tt 

2.  With  copper. 

3.  With  iron. 

4.  With  lead. 

5.  With  nickel. 

6.  With  cobalt. 

Oxidum  Arsenicx.  (Ed.) 

Oxide  of  arfenic.  Arfenious  acid,  (Fourcroy.)  (1 95  •) 

This  fubftance,  which  was  formerly  named  improperly  arfenic, 
is  moft  generally  obtained  in  the  procefs  of  roaiting  the  ores  of 
cobalt  in  Saxony.  The  roafting  is  performed  in  a kind  of  rever- 
beratory furnace,  with  which  a very  long  chimney  is  connected, 
lying  in  a horizontal  direaion.  The  oxide  of  arfenic  is  condenfed 
in  it  in  the  form  of  a loofe  grey  powder,  which,  by  a fecond 
fuhlimation  with  a little  potafs,  and  in  a great  degree  of  heat, 
coalefces  into  a firm  vitreous  fublimate,  which  gradually  becomes 
opaque  by  expofure  to  the  air.  In  this  Hate  it  is  the  white  a.fe- 
aic  of  commerce,  or,  as  it  lhould  be  termed,  the  white  oxide  of 
arfenic.  For  internal  life,  the  lumps  of  a fliinjng  appearance  and 
dazzling  whitenefg  lhould  be  choien ; but  it  is  generally  offere 
to  fale  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  is  very  often  mixed  with 
chalk  or  gypfum.  The  fraud  is  eafily  deteded  by  expofmg  it  to 
- heat.  The  oxide  of  arfenic  is  entirely  fublimed,  and  the  additions 

remain  behind.  - ,. 

As  this  fubftance  is  one  of  the  moft  virulent  poifons,  we  inatl 
give  a full  account  of  its  properties.  It  is  white,  compaft,  brit- 
tle, and  of  a glafly  appearance.  Its  tafte  is  fweetilh,  but 
acrid  and  flow  in  manifeftiug  itielf.  It  iuoiisaes  entirely  w zn 
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expofed  to  283°  Fahrenheit.  When  the  operation  is  performed  in 
clofe  veil  els,  the  oxide  of  arfenic  affunxes  a glaffy  appearance, 
which  it  foon  lofes  on  expofnre  to  the  air.  In  open  veffels  it  fub- 
limes  in  denfe  white  fumes,  fmelling  drongly  of  garlic.  If  a 
plate  of  copper  be  expofed  to  the  fumes,  it  is  whitened.  Oxide  of 
arfenic  is  foiuble  in  80  parts  of  water  at  6o°,  and  in  15  at  21 2°. 
This  folution  has  an  acrid  tade,  and  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It 
is  alfo  foiuble  in  80  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  From  either  folu- 
tion  it  may  be  obtained  regularly  cryftallized  in  tetrahedrons. 
From  its  folutions  a glafs-green  precipitate  is  feparated  by  a folu- 
tion of  fulphate  of  iron,  a white  precipitate  by  lime-water,  and  a 
yellow  precipitate  by  any  of  the  combinations  of  an  alkali  with 
fulphur,  or  with  fuiphur  and  hydrogen.  All  thefe  precipitates, 
when  expofed  to  a ftifhcient  temperature,  fublime  entirely,  and 
emit  the  fmell  of  garlic. 

When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  white  oxide  of  arfenic  is 
converted  into  arfenic  acid  (197). 

But  by  far  the  fared  ted  of  the, prefence  of  arfenic,  is  its  reduc- 
tion by  carbonaceous  fubdances. 

With  this  view,  a fm*Ll  quantity  of  any  fufpeded  fub dance 
may  be  mixed  with  fome  fatty  or  oily  matter,  and  introduced 
within  a tube  doled  at  the  bottom,  and  expofed  to  a red  heat  9 if 
arfenic  be  prefent  in  any  date,  it  will  be  fublimed  in  the  form  of 
brilliant  metallic  feales. 

Oxide  of  arfenic  is  ufed  by  the  dyers,  as  a flux  in  glafs-making, 
in  docimaflic  works,  and  in  fome  glazes.  Its  fulphurets  are  much 
ufed  by  painters,  but  thefe  advantages  are-  not  able  to  compenfate 
for  its  bad  effeds.  in  mines,  it  caufes  the  deftrudion  of  numbers 
who  explore  them  9 being  very  volatile,  it  forms  a dud,  which 
affeds  and  dedroys  the  lungs,  and  the  unhappy  miners,  after  a 
languidring  life  of  a few  years,  all  perifli  fooner  or  later.  The 
property  which  it  polTefles  of  being  foiuble  in  water,  increafes  and 
facilitates  its  dedrudive  power  9 and  it  ought  to  be  proferibed  in 
commerce,  by  the  drid  law  wjhich  prohibits  the  fale  of  poifons  to 
unknown  per  ions.  Oxide  of  arfenic  is  every  day  the  indrument 
by  .which  vidims  areTacrificed,  either  by  the  hand  of  wickednefs 
or  imprudence.  It  is  often  midaken  for  fugar  9 and  thefe  midakes 
are  attended  with  the  mod  dreadful  confequences.  The  fymp- 
toms  which  charaderize  this  poifon  are  a great  condridion  of  the 
throat,  the  teeth  fet  on  edge,  and  the  mouth  drongly  heated,  an 
involuntary  fpitting,  \Vith  extreme  pains  in  tKS  domach,  vomiting 
of  glairous  and  bloody  matter,  with  cold  fweats  and  convulflons. 

On  diffedion,  the  domach  and  bowels  are  found  to  be  inflamed, 
gangrenous  and  corroded,  and  the  blood  is  flpid.  Soon  after 
death,  livid  fpots  appear  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  the  nails  be- 
come blue,  and  often  fall  off  along  with  the  hair,  the  epidermis 
feparates,  and  the  whole  body  becomes  very  fpeedily  putrid.  - 

When 
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When  the  quantity  is  fo  very  fmall  as  not  to  prove  fatal,  tre- 
mors, palfies,  and  lingering  he&ics  fucceed. 

Mucilaginous  drinks  have  been  long  ago  given  to  perfons  poi- 
foned  by  arfenic.  Milk,  fat,  oils  and  butter,  have  been  fuccef- 
feflively  employed.  M.  Navier  has  propofed  a more  direct  coun- 
terpoifon.  He  prefcribes  one  drachm  of  fulphuret  of  potafs  to  be 
dilfolved  in  a pint  of  water,  which  the  patient  is  direfted  to  drink 
at  feveral  draughts:  the  fulphur  unites  to  the  arfenic,  and  deftroys 
its  caufticity  and  efle&s.  When  the  firft  fymptoms  are  diffipated, 
he  advifes  the  ufe  of  fulphureous  mineral  waters.  He  likewife 
approves  the  ufe  of  milk,  but  condemns  oils.  Vinegar  which  dif- 
folves  arfenic,  has  been-  recommended  by  M.  Sage,  but  upon  what 
grounds  we  knjow  not. 

According  to  Hahneman  a folution  of  foap  is  the  bell  remedy. 
One  pound  of  foap  may  be  dilfolved  in  four  pounds  of  wrater,  and 
a cupful  of  this  folution  may  be  drunk  lukewarm  every  three  or 
four  minutes. 

Notwithflahding,  however,  the  very  violent  effects  of.  oxide 
of  arfenic,  it  has  been  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  both  as 
applied  externally  and  as  taken  internally.  Externally  it  has 
been  chiefly  employed  in  cafes  of  cancer ; and  as  ufed  in  this  way, 
it  is  fuppofed  that  its  good  effe&s  depend  on  its  a£ling  as  a pecu- 
liar corrofive  : and  it  is  imagined,  that  oxide  of  arfenic  is  the  balls 
of  a remedy  long  celebrated  in  cancer,  which,  however,  is  Hill 
kept  a fecret  by  a family  of  the  name  of  Plunket  in  Ireland, 
According  to  the  bell  conje£lures,  their  application  conlills  of 
the  powder  of  fome  vegetables,  particularly  the  raminculus  fiam- 
mula  and  cotula  fcetida,  with  a conflderable  portion  of  , oxide  of 
arfenic  and  fublimed  fulphur  intimately  mixed  together.  This,f 
powder,  made  into  a palte  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  is  applied  to 
the  cancerous  part  which  it  is  intended  to  qorrode ; and  being 
covered  with  a piece  of  thin  bladder,  fm^ared  alfo  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  it  is  fuffered  to  lie  on  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  ; and  afterwards  the  efchar  is  to  be  treated  with  foft- 
ening  digeltive,  as  in  other  cafes.  This  application,  whether  it 
be  precifely  the  fame  with  PlunkeFs  remedy  or  not,  and  likewife 
arfenic  in  mere  Ample  forms,  have  in  fome  initances  been  pro- 
ductive of  good  effects. 

jultamond  ufed  an  ointment  compofed  of  four  grains  of  white 
oxide  of  arfenic,  ten  grains  of  opium,  and  a drachm  of  cerate,  and 
fpread  very  thin  upon  linen.  But  its  action  is  tedious.  He  alfo 
fumigated  cancerous  fores  with  a fulphuret  of  arfenic,  with  a view 
to  deilroy  their  intolerable  fetor,  with  great  fuccefs.  Le  Febure 
walbed  cancerous  fores  frequently,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  with 
a folution  of  four  grains  of  oxide  of  arfenic  in  two  pounds  of  wa- 
ter. Arneman  recommends  an  ointment  of  one  drachm  of  arfe- 
nic, the  fame  quantity  of  fulphur,  an  ounce  of  diddled  vinegar. 
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and  an  ounce  of  ointment  of  white  oxide  of  lead,  in  cancerous, 
and  obkinate,  ill-conditioned  fores,  and  in  fuppurated  icrolu- 
lous  glands.  The  oxide  of  arfenic  has  even  been  applied  in  fub- 
* Itance,  fprinkled  upon  the  ulcer.  But  this  mode  of  uiing  it  is  ex- 
cefliyely  painful,  and  extremely  dangerous.  There  have  been 
even  fatal  effedts  produced  from  its  abiorption. 

The  principal  thing  to  be  attended  tD  in  arfenical  applications, 
is  to  diminilh  their  activity  to  a certain  degree.  They  then 
caufe  little  irritation  or  pain,  but  rather  excite  a gentle  degree  of 
inflammation,  which  caufes  the  difealed  parts  to  Hough  off , and  it 
has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  not  extending  its  operation  late- 
rally. 

IN  o other  efcharotic  poflfeflfes  equal  powers  in  cancerous  affec- 
tions •,  but  unfortunately  its  good  effedls  often  do  not  go  beyond 
( a certain  length,  and  if  in  fome  cafes  it  effedts  a cure,  in  others  it 
mult  be  allowed  it  does  harm.  While  it  has^occahoned  very  con- 
liderable  pain,  it  has  given  the  parts  no  difpolition  to  heal,  the 
pragrefs  of  the  ulceration  becoming  even  more  rapid  than  before. 

' Wrhite  oxide  of  arfenic  has  alfo  been  recommended  as  a reme- 
dy for  cancer  when  taken  internally.  With  this  intention,  four 
grains  of  oxide  of  arfenic,  of  a clear  white  Ihining  appearance, 
and  in  fmall  cryftajs,  is  directed  to  be  diffolved  in  a pint  of  diltil- 
led  water ; and  of  this  folution  the  patient  is  to  take  a table-fpoon- 
ful,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk,  and  a little  fyrup  of  white 
poppies,  ev».ry  morning  fading,  taking  care  to  take  nothing  for  an 
. hour  after  it.  After  this  has  been  continued  for  about  eight  days, 
the  quantity  is  to  be  encreafed,  and  the  doles  more  frequently  re- 
peated, till  the  folution  be  taken,  by  an  adult,  to  the  extent  of  lix 
table-fpoonfuls  in  the  courfe  of  a day.  Mr  Le^Febure,  who  is, 
we  believe,  the  introducer  of  this  pradtice,  affirms  that  he  has  ufed 
it  in  more  than  two  hundred  inkances  without  any  bad  effedt,  and 
with  evident  proofs  of  its  efficacy.  But  when  employed  by 
others,  it  has  by  no  means  been  found  equally  efficacious. 

Of  all  the  difeafes  in  which  white  oxide  of  arfenic  has  been 
ufed  internally,  there  is  no  one  in  which  it  has  been  lo  frequently 
and  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  as  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers. 
Prepared  in  different  ways,  it  has  long  been  ufed  in  Lincolnffiire, 
and  fome  other  of  the  fenny  countries,  under  the  name  of  the 
Arfenic  drop  t And  it  is  conjedtured,  that  an  article,  which  has  had 
a very  extenfive  fale,  under  the  title  of  the  fajidefs  ague-drop , the 
form  of  preparing  which,  however,  is  kill  kept  a fecret,  is  nothing 
elfe  but  a folution  of  oxide  of  arfenic.  But  whether  this  be  the 
cafe  or  not,  we  have  now  the  imoft  fatisfadtory  -information  con- 
cerning this  article,  in  the  Medical  Reports  of  the  effedts  of  Ar- 
fenic in  the  cure  of  Agues,  Remitting  Fevers,  and,  Periodic  Head- 
achs,  by  Hr  Fowler  of  Stafford.  The  medicine  he  employed  was 
the  arfenite  of  potafs.  He  diredts,  that  lixty- four  grains  of  oxide 
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of  arfenic,  reduced  to  a very  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  as 
much  carbonate  of  potafs,  ffiould  be  added  to  half  a pound  of  di- 
ftilled  water,  in  a Florence  flalk  ; that  it  ihculd  then  be  placed  in 
a fand.  heat,  and  gently  boiled  till  the  oxide  of  arfenic  be  com- 
pletely difiolved  j that  after  the  folution  is  cold,  half  an  ounce  of 
compound  fpirit  of  lavender  be  added  to  it,  and  as  much  diftilled 
water  as  to  make  the  whole  folution  amount  to  a pound.  This 
folution  is  taken  in  dofes,  regulated  according  to  the  age,  llrength, 
and  other  circumftances  of  the  patient,  from  two  to  twelve  drops, 
once,  twice,  or  oftener  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  And  in  the  dif- 
eafes  mentioned  above,  particularly  in  intermittents,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  a fafe  and  very  efficacious  remedy,  both  by  Dr  Fow- 
ler and  by  other  practitioners : but  in  fome  inftances,  even  when 
given  in  very  fmall  dofes,  we  have  found  it  excite  violent  vomit- 
ing, and  befides  thisjp  it  has  alfo  been  alleged  by  fome,  .that  thofe 
cured  of  intermittents  by  arfenic,  are  very  liable  to  become 
phthifical. 

If  arfenic  ffiall  ever  be  extenfively  employed  internally,  it  will 
probably  be  molt  certain  and  moll  fafe  in  its  operation,  when 
brought  to  the  Hate  of  a fait  readily  foluble  in  water.  Mr  Mac- 
quer  tells  us,  that  it  may  be  brought  to  the  Hate  of  a true  neutral 
fait  in  the  following  manner : Mix  well  together  equal  quantities 
of  nitrate  of  potafs,  and  of  pure  oxide  of  arfenic  ; put  them  into  a 
retort,  and  diftil  at  firlt  with  a gentle  heat,  but  afterwards  with  fo 
ftrong  a heat  as  to  redden  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  In  this  pro- 
cefs  the  nitric  acid  is  partly  decompofed,  and  pafies  over  into  the 
receiver  in  the  ftate  of  nitrous  acid.  The  oxide  of  arfenic  is  at 
the  fame  time  acidified,  and  combines  with  the  potafs.  The  pro- 
duct, which  is  arfeniate  of  potafs,  is  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
retort,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  cryllals  of  a prifma- 
tic  figure,  by  difiolving  it  in  diftilled  water,  filtering  the  folution 
through  paper,  evajforating  and  cryftallizing. 

Oxide  of  arfenic,  in  fubftance,  to  the  extent  of  an  eighth  of  a 
grain  for  a dofe,  combined  with  a little  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur, 
has  been  faid  to  be  employed  internally  in  fome  very  obftinate 
cafes  of  cutaneous  difeafes,  and, with  the  beft  effe6L  But  of  this 
we  have  no  experience. 

ARTEMISIA.  — Syngenefia  Polygumia  fuperjlua,  — - Nat.  ora. 
Qompojita  difeoidece. 

Sp.  Artemisia  Abrotanum. 

yibrotanum.  Folium . (Lend. .) 

Southernwood.  The  leaves. 

This  is  a perennial  ftirub,  which  grows  readily  in  our  gardens, 
though  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

Southernwood  has  a ftrong  fmell,  which,  to  moil  people,  is  not 
difagreeable  ; it  has  a pungent,  bitter,  aud  fomewhat  naufeous 
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tafte.  Thefe  qualities  are  very  completely  extracted  by  redtified 
fpirit,  and  the  tin&ure  thus  formed  is  of  a beautiful  green  colour. 
They  are  lefs  perfe&ly  extracted  by  watery  liquors,  the  infufion 
being  of  a light  brown  colour. 

Southernwood,  as  well  as  fome  other  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus, 
particularly  the  abiinthium  and  fantonica,  has  been  recommended 
as  an  anthelmintic  ; and  it  has  alfo  been  fometimes  ufed  as  a fti- 
mulant,  detergent,  and  fudorific.  It  has  like  wife  been  employed 
externally  in  difeutient  and  antifeptic  fomentations.  It  has  alfo 
been  ufed  under  the  form  of  lotion  and  ointment  for  cutaneous 
eruptions/  and  fdr  preventing  the  hair  from  falling  off.  But  al- 
though it  flill  retains  a place  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  London,  it  is 
at  prefent  very  little  employed  in  practice. 

Sp.  Artemisia  Maritima. 

Abjinthium  Maritimum.  Cacumina.  (Land.  Dub.') 

Sea  Wormwood.  The  tops. 

This  fpecies  of  artemifia  is  perennial  and  herbaceous.  It  grows 
wild  in  fait  rniarlhes,  and  in  feveral  parts  about  the  fea-coafts. 
In  tafte  and  fmell  it  is  weaker  and  lefs  unpleafant  than  the  com- 
mon wormwood.  The  tops  of  fea  wormwood  formerly  entered 
fome  of  the  compound  diftilied  waters ; but  they  are  now  rejected 
from  thefe,  and  are  very  little  employed  in  pradtice. 

Sp.  Artemisia  Santonica.  Can/men.  (M) 

Santomcum.  C acumen,  ( Land .}  Semina . ( Dub .) 

Wormfeed.  The  tops.  The  feeds. 

All  the  Britifh  Colleges  have  given  this  fpecies  as  the  plant 
which  produces  thefe  feeds,  but  it  is  by  no  means  ascertained. 
They  have  been  aferibed  by  different  writers  to  other  fpecies  of 
the^fame  genus,  the  Judaica,  the  Contra,  and  the  Auflriaca,  and 
are  even  faid  by  Saunders  to  be  the  produce  of  a fpecies  of  Che- 
nopodium. 

_ The  feeds  themfelves  are  fmall,  oblong,  fmooth,  and  of  a green- 
ifh  or  greyifn  yellow  colour.  As  the  whole  head  is  gathered  af- 
ter the  feeds  are  ripe,  they  are  mixed  with  the  feales  of  the  ca- 
lices  and  bits  of  flalks.  Their  tafte  is  bitter  and  fomewhat  acrid, 
their  fmell  flrong  and  difagreeable.  Thofe  which  come  from 
Aleppo,  are  efteemed  the  bell,  and  thofe  from  Barbary  the  word:. 
When  they  have  no  fmell,  and  a lefs  intenfely  bitter  tafte,  and  are 
difcoloured,  and  mixed  with  a longer  kind  of  feed,  they  are  to  be 
rejected.  They  are  alfo  adulterated  with  the  feeds  of  tanfy  and 
wormwood.  The  latter  are  eafily  known,  by  having  a light  yel- 
low colour,  and  refembling  powdered  hay  more  than  feeds. 

Wormfeed  is  one  of  the  oldeft  and  moll  common  anthelmintics, 
especially  in  the  lumbrici  of  children.  On  account  of  their  eflen- 
tial  oil^  they  are  heating  and  Simulating, 
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They  ar6  given  to  children 

1.  In  fubftance,  to  the  extent  of  ten  grains,  or  half  a drachm, 
finely  powdered,  and  ftrewed  on  bread  and  butter;  or 
made  into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle;  or  candied 
lyith  fugar;  or  diffufed  through  milk,  and  taken  in  the 
morning  when  the  ftomach  is  empty. 

2.  In  infufion  or'  decobtion,  but  to  the fe  forms  their  bitter- 
nefs  is  a ftrong  objection. 

After  they  have  been  ufed  for  fome  days,  it  is  cufiomary  to 
give  a cathartic,  or,  they  are  combined  from  the  beginning  with 
rhubarb,  jalap,  calomel,  fulphate  of  iron,  or  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Artemisia  Absinthium,  folia  et  fummitates  Rorentes . 

(Edf) 

Abjinthium  vi/lgare.  Herb  a « (Lmdl)  Folia , cacnmina . (Dubl) 

Common  wormwood.  The  herb,  leaves,  and  flowering  heads. 

This  perennial  herb  grows  by  the  road-fide^  and  on  rubbifii 
In  many  parts  of  Britain  ; and  about  London  it  is  cultivated  for 
medical  ufe.  Its  fmell  is  ftrong  and  difagreeable ; its  tafte  in- 
ten  fely  bitter.  Its  active  conftituent^  are  bitter  extra&ive  and 
eflential  oil.  It  is  ufed  in  ftomach  complaints,  and  is  of  great 
fervice  to  hypochondrifts.  It  is  alfo  employed  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers, in  cache&ic  and  hydropic  aftebtions,  in  jaundice,  and  againft 
worms.  Many  perfons  cannot  fuffer  the  difagreeable  fmell  of 
wormwood,  which  is  apt  to  occafion  headach,  but  it  may  be  freed 
from  it  in  a great  meafure  by  decobtion.  The  extrad  is  a pure 
and  Ample  bitter.  The  efiential  oil  is  ftimulating,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  be  a powerful  antifpafmodic  and  anthelmintic.  It  was  former- 
ly much  ufed  for  the  preparation  of  medicated  wines  and  ales, 

ARUM  MACULATUM. 

H urn*  Radix  recem.  [Land.  Dub.) 

Wake-robin.  The  recent  root. 

Gynandria  Polyana*  m — Nat.  ord.  Piperitce. 

This  is  a perennial  folid  bulbous  rooted  plant,  which  grows 
wild  in  ftiady  fituations,  and>  by  the  fides  of  banks,  in  many  parts 
of  Britain.  The  root  is  knotty,  roundifh  and  white.  When 
colleded  in  fpring  before  the  leaves  ftioot,  or  in , autumn  af- 
ter flowering,  it  contains  a milky  juice  of  very  great  acrimony. 
Applied  to  the  tongue,  it  cauibs  a burning  heat,  which  lafts  for 
many  hours,  and  excites  confiderable  thirft.  Thefe  difagreeable 
fymptoms  maybe  relieved  by  butter  milk  or  oily  fluids.  Rub- 
bed ‘between  the  fingers,  it  blifters  and  excoriates  them  ; it  is 
therefore  a corrolive  vegetable  poifon.  By  drying,  it  lofes  its 
acrimony  entirely,  and  beconies  Amply  amylaceous  It  is  alfo 
rendered  perfectly  mild  by  frequent  wafhing  with  water.  Its 
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acrimony  is  therefore  volatile,  and  eafily  cfeflru&ible ; and  as  it 
doe  not  arife  from  the  prefence  of  an  effential  oil,  it  depends  up- 
on a. vegetable  principle,  different  from  all  others,  and  not  well 
underftood.  It  is  the  fame  upon  which  the  virtues  of  the  fquill, 
hellebore,  &.c.  depend.  Gren  has  diftinguifhed  it  by  the  name  of 
the  Acrid  Principle,. 

In  the  recent  root,  the  degree  of  acrimony  is  fo  very  uncertain, 
and  often  fo  exceffive,  that  its  effects,  as  an  internal  remedy,  can- 
not be  depended  on.  The  dried  root  is  perfectly  inert  •,  but  the 
roots  may  be  kept  frefh  for  a year,  by  burying  them  in  a cellar  m 
fand. 

ASAFOETIDA.  ( Land  Dub .)  See  Ferula.  1 

ASARUM  EUROPiEUM. 

Afarum . Folia*  {Dub.  Loud. ) 

Afarabacca.  The  leaves. 

Willd.  g.  925.  fp.  1. — Dodeamdna  Monogynia — Nat.  ord.  Sar- 
ment  a cetf ; , 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  which  is  a native  of,  fome  places  of 
England,  although  the  dried  roots  are  generally  brought  from  the 
evant. 

It  grows  in  moifl  and  fhady  fituatiens.  It  produces  only  two 
leaves,  which  are  uniform  and  very  obtufe.  The  root  is  fibrous, 
of  a grey-brown  colour  externally,  but  white  within. 

Both  the  roots  and  leaves  have  a naufeaus,  bitter,  acrimonious, 
hot  take ; their  fmell  is  flrong,  and  not  very  difagreeable. 

AfarabaGca  contains,  befides  its  odorous  principle,  which  i§ 
probably  camphor,  a portion  of  the  fame  acrid  principle  which 
we  have  noticed  when  fpeaking  of  arum.  Upon  this  its  virtues 
depend ; and  as  this  principle  is  volatile,  we  fend  accordingly  that 
afarabacca  lofes  much  of  its  .adivity  by  decodion  and  long  keep- 
ing- . 

Given  in  fubilance  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm,  it  eva- 
cuates powerfully  both  upwards  and  downwards.  It  is  faid,  that 
tinctures  made  in  fpirituous  menflrua,  poffefs  both  the  emetic  and 
cathartic  virtues  of  the  plant  : that  the  extrad  obtained  by  infpif- 
iating  thefe  tindures,  adhs  only  by  vomiting,  .and  with  great  mild- 
nefs : that  an  infufion  in  water  proves  cathartic.,  rarely  emetic  " 
that  aqueous  decodions  made  by  long  boiling,,  and  the  watery  ex- 
trad:,  have  no  purgative  or  emetic  quality,  but  prove  good  dia- 
phoretics, diuretics,  and  emmenagogues. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  plant  among  us  is  as  a iiernutatory., 
The  root  of  afarum  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  vegetable 
errhines,  white  hellebore  itfelf  not  excepted  Snuffed  up  the 
nofe,  in  the  quantity  of  a grain  or  two,  it  occafions  a large  eva- 
luation of  mucus^  and.raifes  a plentiful  fpitting.  The  leaves  are 
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confiderably  milder,  and  may  be  ufed  to  the  quantity  of  three, 
four,  or  five  grains.  Geoffroy  relates,  that  after  fnuffing  up  a 
dofe  of  this  errhine  at  night,  he  has  frequently  obferved  the  dif- 
charge  from  the  nofe  to  continue  for  three  days  together;  and 
that  he  has  known  a paralyfis  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  cured  by 
one  dbfe.  He  recommends  this  medicine  in  ftubborn  diforders  of 
the  head,  proceeding  from  vifcid  tenacious  matter,  in  palfies,  and 
in  foporific  diftempers. 


ASTRAGALUS  TRAGACANTH  A.  Gummi.  {Ed.') 

jdfiragalm  Creticus . (. Lamarck .) 

! Tragacantha  Gummi.  (JLond.  Dub.) 

Gum- Tragacanth. 

Diadelpbia  Decandria. — Nat.  ord.  Fapilionacece; 

Gum-Tragacanth  is  the  produce  of  a very„  thorny  ihrub, 
■which  grows  on  the  Ifland  of  Candia,  and  other  places  in  the  Le- 
vant. 

About  the  end  of  June  a fluid  exudes  from  the  Item  and  larger 
branches,  which  dries  in  the  fun,  and  is  colle&ed  by  the  Ihep- 
herds  on  Mount  Ida,  from  whence  it  is  fent  to  Europe,  under  the 
title  of  Tragacanth, 

It  confifts  of  whitifli  femi-trivnfparent  vermiform  pieces,  fcarce- 
ly  a line  in  thicknefs,  without  tafle  or  fmell. 

There  is  alfo  a dirty  yellow,  or  brownilh  kind>  which  is  nqt  fit 
for  medical  purpofes. 

Tragacanth  is  a true  gum,  and  is  principally  employed  as  a de- 
mulcent to  blunt  acrimonies,  and  as  a pharmaceutical  agent. 


ATROPA  BELLADONNA.  -Folia.  {Ed.) 

Belladonna.  Folia.  {Dull) 

Deadly  Nightlhade.  The  leaves. 

W Hid.  g 381.  fp.  2. — Fenian  aria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Solo- 
nacece.  ' 

The  Deadty  Nightlhade  is  a perennial  plant,  with  a herba- 
ceous Item,  which  is  indigenous  both,  in  mountainous  and  woody 
fituations  in  this  country,  and  often  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
whole  plant  is  poifonouts,  and  the  berries,  from  their  beautiful  ap- 
J>V  ranee,  have  fometimes  proved  fatal  to  children.  The  fy mptoms 
€ .cited  are,  a drynef?  of  the  mouth;  a trembling  of  the  tongue;  a 
Vtry  diftreffing  thifrft ; a difficulty  of  fwallowing  ; fruitlefs  efforts 
to  vomit ; and  great  anxiety  about  the  pr^ecordia.  Delirium  then 
comes  on,  with  gnalhing  of  the  teeth  and  convulfions.  The  pupil 
remains  dilated,  and  is  not  fenfible  even  to  the  ftimulus  of  light. 
The  face  becomes  tumid,  and  of  a dark  red  colour.  The  jaws  are 
frequently  locked.  Inflammation  attacks  the  cefojdiagus,  ffomach 
and  inteilines,  fometimes  extending  to  the  mefentery,  lungs  and  li- 
ver, accompanied  with  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen.  The  itomach 
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is  very  infeialible  to  ftimulus,  and  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  in- 
teftines  is  deftroyed.  General  relaxation,  palfy  efpecially,  of 
the  lower  extremities,  convulfions,  vertigo,  blindnefs,  coma,  and 
death,  fucceed.  The  body  foon-  putrifies,  fwells,  and  becomes 
marked  with  livid  fpots ; blood  Hows  from  the  nofe,  mouth  and 
ears,  and  the  flench  is  infufFerable.  On  diflfe&ion,  the  blood  is 
found  to  be  fluid,  the  inteftines  are  inflated  and  inflamed,  or  ero- 
ded and  gangrenous.  The  bell  method  of  cure  is  to  excite  vomit- 
ing as  foon  as  pofllble,  by  emetics  and  tickling  the  fauces  ; to  eva- 
cuate the  bowels  by  purgatives  and  glyfters  ; and  to  give,  largely, 
vinegar,  honey,  milk  and  oil.  In  l'ome  children  who  recovered 
by  this  treatment,  the  delirium  was  fucceeded  by  profound  foper, 
accompanied  with  fubfultus  tendinum;  the  face  and  hands  became 
pale  and  cold,  and  the  pulfe  fmall,  hard  and  quick.  Their  reco- 
very was  flow,  and  the  blindri  ^is  continued  a confiderable  time* 
but  at  lail  went  off. 

Yet  this  virulent  poifon,  under  proper  management,  may  be- 
come an  excellent  remedy.  Befides  a very  remarkable  narcotic 
power,  it  poflefles.  coniiderable  influence  in  promoting  all  the  ex- 
cretions, particularly  by  fweat,  urine,  and  it  is  alfo  faid  by  faliva ; 
but  its  exhibition  requires  the  greateft  caution  ; for  it  is  apt  when 
continued  for  any  length  of  time,  even  in  fmalL  dofes,  to  caufe 
drynefs  and  tenfion  of  the  throat  and  neighbouring  parts,  vertigo, 
dimnefs  of  fight,  and  even  temporary  blindnefs.  When  any  of 
thefe  fymptoms  occur,  its  life  mull  be  fufpended  for  fome  time, 
and  afterwards  relumed  in  fmaller  dofes. 

Deadly  nightfliade  has  been  exhibited 

1.  In  feveral  febrile  difeafes ; in  obflinate  intermittents ; and 
in  the  plague. 

2.  In  inflammations ; the  gout. 

3..  In  comatofe  difeafes  ; in  palfy  and  lofs  of  fpeech  from 
apoplexy. 

4.  In  fpafmodic  difeafes;  in  chorea;  epilepfy;  chincoughj 
hydrophobia  ; melancholy,  and  mania. 

5.  In  caehe&ic  affe&ions  3 in  dropfies  and  obflinate  jaundice. 

6.  In  local  difeafes  ; in  amaurofis  ; in  feirrhus,  and  cancer. 

Deadly  nightfliade  is  belt  exhibited  in  fubflance,  beginning 
with  a very  fmall  dofe  of  the  powdered  leaves  or  root,  fuch  as  the 
fourth  or  eighth  part  of  a grain  for  children,  and  one  grain  for 
adults,  to  be  repeated  daily,  and  gradually  increafed.  In  hydro- 
phobia, Munch  gave  the  powdered  root  every  fecond  morning,  to 
the  extent  of  from  one  to  five  grains  to  children,  and  fourteen  or 
fifteen  grains  to  adults. 

The  watery  infufion  is  alfo  a powerful  remedy.  One  fcruple 
of  the  dried  leaves  are  infufed  in  ten  ouuces  of  warm  water,  and 
Arained  after  cooling.  At  firft  two  ounces  of  this  may  be  given 
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daily  io  adults,  and  gradually  increafed  until  the  tenlion  of  the 
throat  Ihews  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  go  farther 

The  watery  extract  is  not  a judicious  preparation. 

Externally,  the  powdered  leaver  are  applied  as  a narcotic  to  di- 
minilh  pain,  and  to  cancerous  and  ill-conditioned  fores.  From  its 
effe&  in  permanently  dilating  the  pupil,  ProfelTor  Reimarus  pro- 
pofed,  and  tried  with  fuccefs,  the  dropping  a little  of  the  infufion 
into  the  eye,  a few  hours  before  performing  the  operation  for  the 
eatarad,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  operation. 

AURANTIUM  HISPALENSE.  {Lond.  Dub.)  See  Citrus. 

AVENASATIVA.  Semen.  {Ed.) 

udvena.  Sepien.  ( Lond .) 

Oats.  The  feed. 

Willd.g . 142 . f 'p.  13. — -'T'riandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Gramina „ 

This  is  a well-known  annual  plant,  which  is  very  generally 
cultivated  in  northern  countries,  and  in  many  places  furnilhes 
their  principal  fubfiftence.  When  limply  freed  from  the  hulks, 
this  grain  gets  the;  name  of  groats,  but  it  is  more  frequently 
ground  into  meal.  Groats  are  made  into  broths.  Meal  is  baked 
with  fait  and  water  into  cakes,  or  with  the  fame  additions,  is  boil- 
ed to  forni  porridge.  An  infulion  of  the  hulks  in  water,  allowed 
to  remain  till  it  become  acidulous,  is  boiled  down  to  a jelly,  which 
is  called  fowins.  In  all  thefe  forms  it  is  nutritious,  and  eafy  of 
digeftion. 

Gruels  or  deco&ions,  either  of  groats  or  oatmeal,  either  plain 
or  acidified,  or  fweetened,  form  an  excellent  drink  in  febrile  dif- 
eafes,  diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  &c.  and  from  their  demulcent  pro- 
perties, prove  ufeful  in  inflammatory  diforders,  coughs,  hoarfe- 
nefs,  roughnefs,  and  exulcerations  of  the  fauces. 

BALSAMUM  CANADENSE.  {Lond.  Dub.)  See  Pinus 
Balsamea. 

BALSAMUM  COPAIBA.  {Dub.)  Balfamum  copaiva.  {Lond.) 
See  Copaifera  Officinalis. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM.  {Lond.  Dub.)  See  My- 

ROXYLON  PlRUIFERUM. 

BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM.  {Lond.  Dub.)  See  Tolui- 

JERA  BALSAMUM.' 

BARD  ANA.  {Lond.  Dub.)  See*ARCTiUM  Lapfa. 

BARILLA,  {Lond.  Dub.)  See  Garbonas  Soda:. 

BECABUNGA, 
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BECABUNGA.  ( Dub .)  Beccabunga.  (. Lond .)  See  Veroni- 
ca Beccabunga. 

I 

BELLADONNA.  {Dub.')  See  Atropa  Belladonna. 

' 

BENZOE.  i {Lond.)  Benzoinum.  {Dub.)  See  Styrax  Ben- 
zoin. 

BERBERIS  VULGARIS. 

Berberis.  FruBus.  {Dub.) 

Barberry.  The  fruit. 

Willd.  g.  677.  fp.  1. — ■ Hexandria  Motiogyma. — Nat.  ord.  ‘Trihi* 
lata. 

The  barberry  is  a fmall  tree,  or  rather  a large  bulh,  covered 
with  an  a£h  coloured  bark,  under  which  is  contained  another  of  a 
deep  yellow : the  berries  are  of  an  elegant  red  colour,  and  con- 
tain each  two  hard  brown  feeds.  * It  grows  wild  on  chalky  hills 
in  feveral  parts  of  England-,  and  is  frequently  planted  in  hedges^ 
and  in  gardens. 

The  outward  bark  of  the  branches  and  the  leaves  have  an 
aftringent  acid  ,tafte ; the  inner  yellow  bark,  a bitter  one.  This 
laft  is  faid  to  be  ferviceable  in  the  jaundice  and  by  fome  to  be 
an  ufeful  purgative. 

The  berries  contain  a very  acid  red  juice,  which  conlifts  chiefly 
of  malic  acid.  In  warm  countries  it  forms  a ufeful  and  pleafant 
addition  to  antiphlogiftic  drinks  in  fluxes  and  in  malignant  fevers, 
lor  abating  heat,  quenching  thirft,  railing  the  ftrength,  and  pre- 
venting putrefa&ion. 

They  alfo  form  a very  elegant  fyrup  or  preferve,  which  may 
feje  employed  with  advantage  in  the  fame  difeafes. 

BETULA  ALBA.  Succus.  {Dub.)  > 

The  birch  tree.  The  juice. 

Monoccia  L'etrandria. — ATat.  ord.  Ament  ace# . 

This  tree  grows  wild  in  moll  woods : its  bark  is  aftringent. 

Upon  deeply  wounding  or  boring  the^  trunk  of  the  tree  in  the 
beginning  of  fpring,  a fweetilh  juice  ilfues  forth,  fometimes,  it  is 
faid,  in  fo  large  quantity,  as  to  equal  in  weight  the  whole  tree  and 
root : one  branch  will  bleed  a gallon  or  more  in  a day.  This 
juice  is  chiefly  recommended  in  fcorbutic  and  limilar  diforders  ; 
its  molt  fenlible  efteCt  is  to  promote  the  urinary  difeharge. 

BISTORTA.  {Lond.  Dub.)  See  Polygonum  Bistorta. 

. BITUMEN  PETROLEUM.  {Ed.) 

Petroleum.  {Lond.) 

Petroleum  Barbadenfe , Re/ina.  {Dub.) 

L 4 
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Rock  oil.  Barbadoes  tar. 

Bitumen  is  now  employed  as  the  generic  name  for  feveral  in- 
flammable bodies  of  different  degrees  of  confiftency,  from  perfect 
fluidity  to  that  of  a brittle  but  very  fulible  folid,  and  of  little  fpe- 
cific  gravity.  They  are  infoluble  in  alcohol  or  in  water,  combine 
with  effential  oils  and  fulphur,  decompofe  only  a fmall  proportion 
of  nitrate  of  potafs  by  deflagration,  and  on  inflammation  leave  lit- 
tle or  no  reflduum. 

Sp.  i.  Naphtha.  It  is  nearly  as  colourlefs,  tranfparent,  and  fluid 
as  water.  Specific  gravity  0.729  to  0.847,  °f  a highly  penetra- 
ting, yet  not  difagreeable  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  rectified  oil 
of  amber,  very  volatile,  and  remaining  fluid  at  o°  Fahrenheit. 

Sp.  2.  Petroleum.  Not  fo  fluid,  tranfparent,  or  colourlefs,  as 
the  former  ; fmell  lefs  pleafant.  Specific  gravity  0.878. 

Sp.  3.  Mineral  Tar.  Vifcid  ; of  a dark  colour;  fmell  fome- 
- times  ftrong,  but  often  faint.  Specific  gravity  1.1. 

Sp.  4.  Mineral  Pitch  ; maltha.  Brittle  in  cold  weather  ; of  a 
dark  colour;  opaque.  Specific  gravity  probably  1.07- 

Sp.  5.  Asphaltum.  Very  brittle  ; fraCture  conchoidal;  glaffy 
luff  re  ; no  fmell  unlefs  when  melted  or  heated.  Specific  gravity 
1.07  to  1.165.  Fufible  and  inflammable. 

According  to  Mr  Kirwan  and  Mr  Hatchett,  the  firft  fpecies,  by 
expofure  to  the  air,  and  gradual  decompofition,  paffes  fucceflively 
through  the  intermediate  ftates,  till  at  laft  it  is  converted  into  af- 
phaltum.  When  partially  decompofed,  the  remaining  naphtha  may 
be  feparated  by  diftillation  from  the  fuperabundant  charcoal. 

From  the  different  pharmacopoeias  having  been  publifhed  before 
the  fpecific  characters  were  properly  afcertained,  there  is  fome 
confufion  with  regard  to  the  fpecies  which  is  officinal.  The  Lon- 
don College  name  the  fecond,  and  the  Dublin  College  the  third ; 
but  the  latter  err  greatly  in  calling  it  a refin ; while,  the  Edinburgh 
College  incorreCtly  give  petroleum  Barbadenfe,  which  belongs  to 
the  third  fpecies,  as  a fynonime  of  bitumen  petroleum,  which  is 
the  fecond.  The  firft  fpecies  is  found  abundantly  in  Perfia ; but 
' what  we  receive  comes  from  the  dutchy  of  Modena  in  Italy.  It 
is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  ihops  ; the  fecond,  mixed  with  a 
little  of  the  third  and  fome  fubtile  oil,  is  ufually  fent  us  inftead 
of  it. 

Petroleum  is  at  prefent  very  rarely  employed  as  a medi- 
cine, thotigh  if  the  finer  kinds  could  be  procured  genuine,  they 
feem  to  deferve  fome  notice  : they  are  more  agreeable  than  the 
oil  of  amber,,  and  milder  than  that  of  turpentine  ; of  the  virtues 
of  both  of  which  they  participate.  They  are  principally  recom- 
mended by  authors  for  external  purpofes,  againft  pains  and  aches, 
in  paralytic  complaints,  and  for  preventing  chilblains.  For  thefe 
intentions,  fome  of  the  more  common  mineral  oils  have  been  made 
safe  of  with  good  fuccefs  ) an  oil  extracted  from  a kind  of  ftone- 
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coal  has  been  extolled  among  the  common  people,  under  the  name 
of  Britifli  oil,  for  rheumatic  pains,  &cc. ; even  this  is  often  coun- 
terfeited by  a fmall  portion  of  oil  of  amber  added  to  the  common 
expreffed  oils. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  found  in  feveral  of  the  Weft  India  iflands, 
where  it  is  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  great  fervice  as  a fudo- 
rific,  and  in  diforders  of  the  bread:  and  lungs ; though  in  cafes  of 
this  kind,  attended  with  inflammation,  it  is  certainly  improper ; 
they  likewife  apply  it  externally  as  a difcutient,  and  for  prevent- 
ing paralytic  diforders. 


BOLETUS  IGMARIUS.  (Ed.) 

Agaricus  chirurgorum . Off. 

Female  agaric,  or  agaric  of  the  oak,  called,  from  its  being  very 
eafily  inflammable,  Touchwood,  or  Spunk. 

Cr  yptogamia  Fungi . — Nat.  ord.  Fungi . 

This  fungus  is  frequently  met  with,  on  different  kinds  of  trees, 
in  Britain,,  efpeciaily  the  cherry  and  plumb  j and  is  faid  to  have 
been  fometimes  brought  into  the  fhops  mixed  with  the  true  agaric 
of  the  larch  : from  this  it  is  ealily  diftinguilhable  by  its  greater 
weighty  dufky  colour,  and  mucilaginous  tafte  void  of  bitternefs. 
The  medullary  -part  of  this  fungus,  beaten  foft,  and  applied  exter- 
nally, has  been  much  celebrated  as  a ftyptic  ; and  faid  to  reftrain 
not  only  venal  but  arterial  haemorrhagies,  without  the  ufe  of  liga- 
tures. It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  any  real  ftyptic 
power,  or  to  ad  any  otherwife  than  dry  lint,  fponge,  or  other  foft 
fungous  applications.  It  is  beft  when  gathered  in  Au^uft  or  Sep- 
tember. 


BORAS  SQDiE.  (Ed.)  See  Sub -Boras  Sod m. 

' > 1 

BOLUS  GALLICUS.  (Lond.) 

French  bole. 

Boles' are  eartby  aggregates,  conflfting  chiefly  of  filiceous  and 
argillaceous  earths.  They  are  lefs  coherent  and  more  friable  than 
pure  clay,  more  eafily  diffufed  through  watery  and  more  freely 
fublkhng  from  it.  They  feel'greafy  to  the  touch,  adhere  flightly 
to  the  tongue,  and  break  down  in  the  mouth,  imprefting  a light 
fenfe  of  aftringency.  A great  variety  of  thele  fubftances  were 
formerly  ufed  in  medicine,  but  the  French  bole  alone  is  now  re- 
tained in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  of  a pale  red  colour, 
variegated  with  irregular  fpecks  or  veins  of  white  and  yellow. 

Thefe  earths  have  been  recommended  as  aftringent,  fudorific, 
and  alexipharmic ; and  they  have  been  ufed  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfen- 
teries,  haemorrhagies,  and  in  malignant  and  peftilential  diftempersc 
In  inteftinal  fluxes,  and  complaints  in  the  firft  pafiages,  from  thin 
acrimonious  humours,  .they  may  doubtle&  bo  of  feme  ufe  ; butv 
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the  virtues  afcribed  to  them  in  the  other  cafes  appear  to  have  no 
foundation. 


BORAX.  (Dub.  Loud.')  See  Sub-Boras  Sod^e. 


BRYONIA  ALBA.  (B.  dioica^  'Jacquin , Withering .) 

Bryonia.  Radix.  ( Dub. ) 

Bryony;  Wild  vine.  The  root. 

iMonoecia  Syngenejia. — Nat.  ord.  Cucurbitacea. 

This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  growing  on  dry  banks 
under  hedges,  and  climbing  upon  the  bufhes.  The  roots  are  large, 
fometimes  as  thick  as  a man's  thigh  ; their  fmell,  when  frelh,  is 
ftrong  and  difagreeable  ; the  tafte  naufeoufly  bitter,  acrid,  and 
biting  ; the  juice  is  fo  fharp  as  in  a little  time  to  excoriate  the 
fkin  : in  drying  they  lofe  great  part  of  their  acrimony,  and  almoft 
the  whole  of  their  fmell. 

Byrony  root  is  a ftrong  irritating  cathartic ; and  as  fuch  has 
fometimes  been  fuccefsfully  exhibited  in  maniacal  cafes,  in  fome 
kinds  of  droplies,  and  in  feveral  chronical  diforders.  An  extract 
prepared  by  wafer  ads  more  mildly  and  with  greater  fafety  than 
the  root  in  fubftance  *,  given  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm,  it  is 
faid  to  prove  a gentle  purgative,  and  likewife  to  operate  powerfully 
by  urine.  The  frelh  root,  applied  externally,  is  faid  to  be  a power- 
ful difcutient  in  oedematous  fwellings.  Belides  the  acrid  principle 
on  which  the  adivity  of  thefe  roots  depends,  they  contain  a great 
deal  of  ftarch,  which  was  formerly  ufed  under  the  title  of  Fescula 
radicis  bryonies . 


BUBON  GALBANUM.  Gummi-refina . (Ed.) 

Galbanum . Gummi-rejina . (Land.  Dub.) 

Galbanum.  A gum-relin. 

Willd.  g.  546.  fp.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbellate e. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  Africa.  It  abounds  with 
a milky  juice,  which  fometimes  exudes  from  the  joints  of  the  old 
plants,  but  is  more  frequently  obtained  by  cutting  them  acrofs 
fome  inches  above  the  root.  The  juice  which  flows  from  the 
wound  foon  hardens,  and  is  the  galbanum  wThich  is  brought  to  us 
from  Syria  and  the  Levant. 

The  bell  fort  of  galbanum  confifts  of  pale-coloured  pieces,  about 
the  fize  of  a hazel-nut,  which  on  being  broken  appear  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  clear  white  tears,  of  a bitterilh  acrid  take,  and  a ftrong 
peculiar  fmell.  But  it  molt  commonly  occurs  in  agglutinated 
maffes,  compofed  of  yellowilh  or  reddilh  and  clear  white  tears, 
which  may  be  ealily  torn  afunder,  mixed  with  feeds  and  leaves, 
of  the  confiftence  of  firm  wax*  foftening  by  heat,  and  becoming 
brittle  by  cold.  What  is  mixed  with  fand,  earth,  and  other  im- 
purities, and  is  of  a brown  or  blackilh  colour,  interfperfed  with  no 
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white  grains,  of  a weak  fmell,  and  of  a confidence  always  foft,  is 
bad. 

Galbanum  is  almoft  entirely  foluble  in  water,  but  thfe  folutiora 
is  milky ; neither  do  wine  or  vinegar  diffolve  it  perfectly.  Al- 
cohol has  very  little  action  upon  it.  It  is  not  fufible  *,  but  fur- 
nifhes  a confiderable  proportion  of  effential  oil  when  diftilled  with 
water.  It  is  therefore  principally  compofed  of  gum  and  effential, 
oil. 

Galbanum  agrees  in  virtue  with  gum  ammoniacum  ; but  is  ge- 
nerally accounted  lefs  proper  in  althmas,  and  more  fo  in  hyfterical 
complaints. 

It  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  pills  or  emulfion,  to  the  extent  of 
about  a drachm. 

Applied  externally,  it  is  fuppofed  to  refolve  and  dilcufs  tu- 
mours, and  to  promote  fuppuration. 


CALAMUS  AROMATICUS.  {Lond.')  See  Acorus, 


CALX.  (Land?) 

Calx  viva.  (Ed.) 

a . Ex  lapi.de  calcareo. 

b.  Ex  teftis  conchyliorUra. 

Calx , receiis  ufta.  ( Dub .) 

Quicklime,  recently  burnt. 

Lime  is  a limple  fubftance,  the  properties  of  which  have  been 
already  enumerated  (ioi).  It  is  fcarcely  found  in  nature  un- 
combined, but  is  eafily  prepared  from  any  of  its  carbonates,  ei- 
ther mineral  or  animal,  by  the  a&ion  of  fire,  which  firft  expels  the 
water,  and  then  deftroys  any  animal  matters  which  may  be  pre- 
fent,  and,  laltly,  expels  the  carbonic  acid.  This  procefs  is  impro- 
perly termed  the  burning  of  lime.  Thp  produd  is  ^me,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  quicklime. 

If  about  half  its  weight  of  water  be  poured  upon  lime,  a great 
increafe  of  temperature  takes  place,  fteam  is  produced,  and  the 
lime  crumbles  down  into  a dry  powder,  fomewhat  increafed  in 
weight  by  the  prefence  of  part  of  the  water,  which  has  been  folk 
dified  by  the  lime  : and  to  the  caloric  gf  fluidity,  which  is  expelled 
during  the  converfion  of  the  water  into  a folid,  the  great  increafe 
of  the  temperature  is  owing.  Lime  in  this  flate  is  faid  to  be  fla- 
ked. If  more  water  be  poured  upon  flaked  lime,  there  is  no  new 
evolution  of  caloric;  but  if  the  water  amount  to  700  times  the 
weight  of  the  lime,  the  lime  is  completely  diffolved.  This  folu- 
tion  is  termed  Lime-water. 

„ As  lime  quickly  attra&s  moiflure  and  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atmofphere,  it  fhould  be  always  recently  prepared ; and  when 
kept,  it  fhould  be  preferved  in  very  ciofe  bottles.  Lime  fhould 
not  effervefce  with  acids,  and  ihoufd  be  entirely  foluble  in  water. 
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On  the  living  body  lime  a&s  as  an  efcharotic,  and  as  fuch  if 
was  formerly  applied  to  ill-conditioned  and  obflinate  fores.  But 
it  is  now  principally  ufed  in  pharmacy  for  the  purpofe  of  forming 
lime-water,  and  as  a chemical  agent  in  feveral  preparations. 


CAMPHOR  A.  ( Lond . Duh .)  See  Laurus, 


CANCER.  Chela.  ( 'Lond .)  Calculi  oculi  difti ; Chela • (Dull) 
The  crab.  A genus  of  cruffaceous  infects. 


Sp.  Cancer  Astacus.  Lapilli . Ed. 

The  craw-filh.  Crab's  Hones,  vulgarly  called  Crab's  eyes. 

Crab’s  Hones  are  generally  about  the  fize  of  peas,  or  larger ; of 
a fpherical  fhape,  but  a little  flatted  on  one  fide  ; of  a white  co- 
lour ; but  fometimes  with  a reddifh  or  bluifh  caH,  and  internally 
of  a laminated  flru&ure. 

Thefe  concretions  are  found  in  the  fiomach,  one  on  each  fide, 
at  the  time  when  the  crab  changes  its  lhell,  and  alfo  renews  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  Homach,  which  commonly  happens  in  the 
month  of  AuguH.  They  afterwards  gradually  difappear,  and  no 
Hones  are  found  after  the  new  lhell  has  acquired  its  full  degree  of 
firmnefs.  They  therefore  feezn  to  furnifli  the  materials  for  the  in- 
duration of  the  new  fheli.  They  are  brought  in  great  numbers 
from  Poland  and  Ruflia,  efpecially  from  the  province  of  Afiracan, 
where  the  craw-filh  are  either  bruifed  with  wooden  mallets,  or 
laid  up  in  heaps  to  putrefy,  when  the  flelh  is  walhed  away  with 
water,  and  the  Hones  picked  out. 

They  x;onfiff  of  carbonate  of  lime,  combined  with  a little  phof- 
phate  of  lime  and  gelatine.  The  quantity  of  the  two  lafl  is  too 
fmall,  and  their  action  on  the  living  body  too  inconfiderable,  to 
make  any  couliderable  difference  in  medical  properties,  between 
thefe  concretions  and  foft  carbonate  of  lime,  as  it  occurs  in  the  mi- 
neral kingdom. 

Crabs  Hones  are  faid  by  moH  writers  on  the  materia  ^ledica  to 
be  frequently  counterfeited  with  tobacco-pipe  clay,  or  compofi- 
tions  of  chalk  with  mucilaginous  fubffances.  This  piece  of  fraud, 
if  really  pradtifed,  may  be  very  eafily  difcoVered  ; the  counter- 
feits wanting  the  leafy  texture  which  is  obferved  upon  breaking 
the  genuine  ; more  readily  imbibing  water ; x adhering  to  che 
tongue  ; and  diffolving  in  vinegar,  or  the  Hronger  acids,  diluted 
with  water,  either  entirely,  or  not  at  all,  or  by  piecemeal;  whilft 
the  true  crabs  Hones,  digeffed  in  thefe  liquors,  become  foft  and 
tranfparent,  their  original  form  remaining  the  fame,  as  the  orga- 
nization of  the  gelatine  is  not  altered  by  the  acid. 


v Sp.  Cancer  Pagurus.  Chela.  {Edl) 

The  black-clawed  crab.  The  elaws. 
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This  fpecies  of  crab  inhabits  the  fea,  and  is  found  efpecially 
in  the  North  Sea.  Its  claws  are  yellow,  tipt  with  black,  and  in 
every  refpe£t  they  refemble  the  former  article. 

CANELLA  ALBA.  Cortex.  ( Land.  Ed.  Dub.) 

Can  el  la  alba . The  bark. 

Willd.  g.  942.  fp.  x.  Dodeccmdria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Ole* 
race  a. 

The  Canella  alba,  or,  as  the  Dublin  College  name  it,  the  Win- 
terania  Canella,  is  a tall  tree,  which  is  very  common  in  Jamaica 
and  other  Weft  India  iflands. 

The  canella  is  the  interior  bark,  freed  from  an  outward  thin 
rough  one,  and  dried  in  the  ihade.  The  ftiops  diftinguifh  two 
forts  of  canella,  differing  from  each  other  in  the  length  and  thick- 
nefs  of  the  quills : they  are  both  the  bark  of  the  fame  tree,  the 
thicker  being  taken  from  the  trunk,  and  the  thinner  from  the 
branches. 

It  is  brought  to  us  rolled  up  in  long  quills,  thicker  than  cinna- 
mon, and  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  of  a whitilh  colour,  light- 
ly inclining  to  yellow.  It  is  a wTarm  pungent  aromatic,  not  of 
the  moft  agreeable  kind : nor  are  any  of  the  preparations  of  it 
very  grateful.  Infufions  of  it  in  water  are  of  a yellowifh  colour* 
and  fmell  of  the  canella;  but  they  are  rather  bitter  than  aromatic. 
Tindlures  in  re&ified  fpirit  have  the  warmth  of  the  bark,  but 
little  of  its  fmell.  Proof  fpirit  diffolves  the  aromatic  as  well  as 
the  bitter  matter  of  the  canella,  and  is  therefore  the  belt  men- 
ftruum. 

Canella  alba  is  often  employed  where  a warm  ftimulant  to  the 
ftomach  is  neceffary,  and  as  a corrigent  of  other  articles.  It  is' 
ufeful  as  covering  the  tafte  of  fome  other  articles. 

It  mu  ft  not  be  confounded  with  the  bark  of  the  Wintera  aroma- 
tica. 

CANTHARIDES.  ( Land . Dub.)  See  Meloe. 

CAPSICUM  ANNUOM.  Fru&us.  {Ed.) 

Piper  Indicum.  Capful ce.  {Land.  Dub.) 

Cockfpur  pepper.  The  pod. 

Willd . g.  384.  fp.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Solo - 
nacez. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  a native  of  South  America,  but  culti- 
vated in  large  quantities  in  our  Weft  India  iflands  ; and  it  will 
even  ripen  its  fruit  in  this  climate. 

The  pods  of  this  fpecies  are  long,  pointed  and  pendulous,  at  firft 
of  a green  colour,  and  afterwards  of  a bright  orange  red.  They 
are  filled  with  a dry  loofe  pulp,  and  contain  many  fmall,  flat, 
kidney-ihaped  feeds.  The  tafte  of  capficum  is  extremely  pun- 
gent and  acrimonious,  fetting  the  mouth  as  it  were  on  fire, 
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Its  pungency  is  not  owing  to  the  prefence  either  of  the  acrid 
principle,  (See  Allium),  or  of  an  eflential  oil,  both  of  which  are 
volatile,  but  to  a fixed  refinous  fubftance  *,  for  it  is  not  diminilhed 
by  drying,  and  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol. 

Cayenne  pepper  is  an  indifcriminate  mixture  of  the  powder  of 
the  dried  pods  of  many  fpecies  of  eapficum,  but  efpecially  of  the 
eapficum  frutefcens  or  bird  pepper,  which  is  the  hotteft  of  all. 

Thefe  peppers  have  been  chiefly  ufed  as  a condiment.  They 
prevent  flatulence  from  vegetable  food,  and  have  ,a  warm  and 
kindly  effedf  in  the  llomach,  polIeHing  all  the  virtues  of  the  orien- 
tal fpices,  without,  according  to  Dr  Wright,  producing  thofe  com- 
plaints of  the  head  which  the  latter  are  apt  to  occafion.  An  abufe 
of  them,  however,  gives  rife  to  vifceral  obftru&ions,  efpecially 
of'  the  liver'.  But  of  late  they  have  been  employed  alfo  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  furnifli 
us  with  one  of  the  pure!!  and  llrongelt  flimulants  which  can  be 
introduced  into  the  flomach  ; while  at  the  lame  tim6  they  have 
nothing  of  the  narcotic  eflfe£ts  of  ardent  fpirit.  Dr  Adair  Maki- 
trick,  who  was  perhaps  the  firlt  that  employed  them  as  a medi- 
cine, dire  61s  their  being  given  to  the  extent  of  fix  er  eight  grains 
under  the  form  of  pills,  ®r  under  the  dorm  of  tincture  made  by  in- 
filling  half  an  ounce  in  a pound  of  rebtified  fpirit,  and  giving  of  this 
from  one  to  three  drachms  diluted  for  a dole.  He  has  found  them 
ufeful  in  a variety  of  affe6tions,  particularly  in  that  morbid  difpo- 
ifition  which  he  calls  the  Cachexia  Africana , and  which  he  confiders 
as  a moll  frequent  and  fatal  predilpofition  to  difeafe  among  the 
flaves. 

Dr  Wright  fays,  that  in  dropfical  and  other  complaints,  where 
chalybeates  are  indicated,  a minute  portion  of  powdered  capfi- 
cum  forms  an  excellent  addition,  and  recommends  its  ufe  in  le- 
thargic affe6tions.  This  pepper  has  alfo  been  fuccefsfully  em- 
ployed in  a fpecies  of  cynanche  maligna,  which  proved  very  fatal 
in  the  Well  Indies,  refilling  the  ufe  of  Peruvian  bark,  wine,  and 
the  other  remedies  commonly  employed. 

In  tropical  fevers,  coma  and  delirium  are  common  atten- 
dants ; and  in  fuch  cafes,  eataplafms  of  eapficum  have  a fpeedy  and 
happy  efledt.  They  redden  the  parts,  but  feldom  blilter,  unlefs 
kept  on  too  long.  In  ophthalmia  from  relaxation,  the  diluted 
juice  of  eapficum  is  a fovereign  remedy. 


CARBONA5. 

•Carbonate  is  a generic  name  for  the  combinations  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  with  earths,  alkalies,  and  metallic  oxides. 

The  nature  of  thefe  fubltances  was  totally  unknown,  until  the 
year  1756,  when  the  genius  of  Dr  Black  at  once  removed  the  veil, 
and  dilplayed  to  his  contemporaries  a new  and  immenfe  field,  in 
which  the  molt  important  difeoveries  might  be  made  j and  to  their 
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ardour  in  cultivating  it,  we  are  indebted  for  the  prefent  flate  of 
chemical  knowledge. 

Before  the  brilliant  epoch  we  have  mentioned,  the  carbonates 
were  fuppofed  to  be  Ample  bodies and  the  fad:  of  their  acquiring 
new  and  cauftic  properties  by  the  adion  of  fire,  was  attempted  to 
be  explained,  by  fuppofing  that  the  particles  of  the  fire  combined 
with  them.  Dr  Black,  however,  demonfirated  by  proofs  which 
carried  universal  convidion  along  with  them,  that  thefe  bodies  in 
their  cauflic  flate  are  fimple,  and  that  their  .mildnefs  is  owing  to 
their  being  combined  with  an  acid,  to  which  the  name  of  car- 
bonic is  now  given. 

The  moil  general  charader  of  the  carbonates,  is  their  effervef- 
cing  violently  when  any  of  the  flronger  acids  is  poured  upon 
them.  This  phenomenon  is  owing  to'  thefe  acids  difplacing,  by 
their  greater  affinity,  the  carbonic  acid,  which  flies  off  in  the  form 
of  a gas. 

The  carbonates  may  be  alfo  deprived  of  their  carbonic  acid, 
either  by  the  adion  of  heat  alone,  or  by  heating  them  when  mixed 
with  charcoal,  which  decompofes  the  carbonic  acid  by  combining 
with  part  of  its  oxygen,  fo  that  both  the  acid  and  the  charcoal 
are  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  gas. 

The  carbonates  may  be  divided  into  three  great  families,  the 
alkaline,  the  earthy,  and  the  metallic. 

Family  i.  The  alkaline  carbonates  have  a urinous  tafle,  tinge 
vegetable  blues  green,  and  are  foluble  in  water,  and  infoluble  in 
alcohol. 

family  2.  The  earthy  carbonates  are  infipid,  and  infoluble  in 
water,  but  foluble  in  water  faturated  with  carbonic  acid. 

Family  3.  The  metallic  carbonates  fcarcely  differ  in  appearance 
from  the  metallic  oxides. 

We  fliall  have  immediately  occafion  to  noticd  fome  individuals 
of  each  of  thefe  families. 


CARBONAS  BARYTJE.  (££) 

Carbonate  of  baryta. 

Carbonated  Baryta  is  rarely  found  in  nature,  and  as  it  was 
firfl  difcovered  by  Dr  Withering,  Mr  Werner  gave  it  the  name 
of  Witherite.  Its  colour  is  greyifh-white,  fometimes  inclining  to 
milk  white,  and  lometimes  with  a flight  tinge  of  yellow,  from  a 
mixture  of  iron,  feldom  greenifh,  often  invelted  wdth  a red  ochry 
cruli.  It  is  found  in  folid  mafles,  fometimes  filling  an  entire 
vemj  fometimes  interfperfed  with  fulphated  baryta,  frequently 
rounded  or  affedtirig  that  form,  feldom  cryftallized.  Texture^ 
fibrous  *,  fracture,  conchoidal ; fragments,  long  fpiinters  ; fpecific 
gravity,  4.3  to  4.33,3*  Although  it  has  no  fenfible  tafle,  it  is  poi- 
sonous. In  medicine  it  is  only  ufed  for  preparing  the  muriate  of 
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baryta.  It  is  found  at  Angle  fa  rk  in  Lancalhire,  at  Alftoon-moor 
in  Cumberland,  in  Scotland  and  in  Sweden,  but  is  not  common. 
According  to  different  analyfes  its  conftituents  are, 


Withering, 

Acid. 

20 

T 

Baryta.  Water* 

80 

Pelletier, 

22 

+ 

62  -f  1 6 

Kirwan,. 

22 

4* 

78 

Fourcroy, 

IO 

+ 

9° 

CARBONAS  CALC1S.  (Ed.) 

Creta . {Land.  Dub.) 

Carbonated  lime.  Chalk. 

This  is  the  mod  common  of  all  minerals,  is  found  under  a great 
variety  of  forms,  and  has  varipus  names,  as  chalk,  limeftone, 
marble,  fpar.  In  form  it  is  either  amorphous,  ftukdical,  or  cry- 
ftallized.  When  amorphous,  its.  texture  is  either  foliated,  ftria- 
ted,  granular,  or  earthy.  The  primitive  form  of  its  cryftals  is  a 
xhomboidal  parallelopided.  Hardnefs,  luftre,  and  tranfparency 
various ; when  tranfparent,  it  caufes  double  refradion  ; fpecific 
gravity  from  2.315  to  2.78;  colour  when  pure,  white;  effervefees 
violently  with  muriatic  ?acid,  and  diffolves  entirely  or  nearly  fo 
in  it,  forming  a colourlefs  folution. 

Its  different  varieties  may  be  arranged  under, 

1.  Soft  carbonate  of  lime. 

2.  Indurated  carbonate  of  lime. 

They  contain  about  45  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  and  55  of  lime. 

In  medicine  it  is  given  to  corred  acidity  in  the  prim^e  vice, 
efpecially  when  accompanied  with  loofenefs.  Powdered  chalk 
has  been  externally  applied  with  fuc.cefs  to  fcalds'and  burns. 

In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  of  the  muriate  of  lime. 

CARBONAS  POTASSiE  IMPURUS.  (Ed.) 

Cineres  clavellati . (Land.  Dub.) 

Pearl  allies.  Potalhes.  Impure  carbonate  of  potafs. 

The  potalhes  of  commerce  are  fent  to  us  from  the  Ihores  of  the 
Baltic  and  from  America.  They  are  prepared  by  lixiviating  the 
allies  of  vegetables  in  barrels?  firft  with  cold  and  then  with  hot 
■water,  filtering  the  ley,  and  evaporating  it  to  drynefs  in  an  iron 
pot.  Jn  this  Hate  they  ffill  contain  fome  vegetable  matter,  not 
perfedly  incinerated,  which  gives  them  a brown  or  black  colour. 
To  deftroy  this,  and  render  their  colour  purer,  they  are  again, 
burnt  in  a reverberatory  furnace.  They  now  get  the  name  of 
pearl  allies  ; but  even  yet  they  are  very  impure,  and  often  con- 
tain the  fulphates  of  potafs  and  of  lime,  and  the  muriate  of  potafs. 
They  are  alfo  frequently  adulterated  with  vegetable  afhes,  fand. 
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and  fulphate  of  potafs.  The  allies  are  detefted  by  their  difficult 
and  imperfect  folution ; the  fand,  by  the  precipitation  of  filica  in 
a gelatinous  form  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  the  fulphate  of 
potafs  by  its  cryffailization.  All  vegetables  which  grow  at  a 
diftance  from  the  fea  afford  potafhes  by  incineration ; herbs  give 
the  largeff  proportion,  then  the  leaves  of  trees,  then  fhrubs,  and 
woods  the  leail.  It  formerly  had  the  name  of  Fixed  Vegetable  Al- 
kali, but  it  is  alfo  found,  though  much  more  fparingly,  both  in 
the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

Vauquelin  has  given  a table  of  the  quantity  of  pure  potafs,  and 
©£  heterogeneous  matters,  contained  in  1x52  parts  of  the  different 


potafhes  of  commerce. 

Potafs. 

Sulphate  Muriate 

Infoluble 

Carb.  acid 

of  potafs.  of  potafs. 

r did  mint). 

and  water. 

Ruffian  potaihes,  772 

65 

5 

5.6  ■ 

^54 

American  do.  857 

154 

2D 

2 

II9 

Pearl  allies,  754 

80 

4 

6 

308 

Potaihes  of  Treves,  720 

165 

44 

24 

199 

Dantzig  allies, . 603 

152 

14 

79 

3°4 

Potaihes  of  Vofges,  444 

148  "5IO 

34 

3°4 

The  potafs  was  eftimated  by  the  quantity  of  diluted  nitroils 
acid  faturated  by  it;  the  fulphate  of  potafs  by  the  precipitate 
formed  with  nitrate  of  baryta  ; and  the  muriate  of  potafs  by  that 
formed  with  nitrate  of  lilver. 

All  thefe  different  potaihes,  except  the  laft,  may  be  purified 
fufficiently  for  pharmaceutical  purpofes,  by  lixiviating  them  with 
a fmail  proportion  of  cold  water,  and  evaporating  the  ley  to  dry- 
nefs  in  an  iron-pot. 

Carbonate  of  potafs  is  ufed  in  form  of  lotion,  in  rachitic  and 
feme  cutaneous  difeafes,  and  as  a ffimulant  to  the  ina£hve  ffate  of 
the  veffels  in  certain  ulcers.  It  is  ufed  internally  as  a diaphoretic 
or  diuretic,  and  of  late  in  calculous  complaints  ; but  its  continued 
life  feldom  fails  to  injure  the  conftitution,  or  the  inteftinal  canal. 

CARBONAS  SODiE  XMPURUS*  (J&f.j 

Bari  Ha.  {Land*  Dub.') 

Impure  carbonate  of  foda*  Barilla.  Fixed  mineral  alkali. 

Soda  is  a very  common  mineral  production.  It  is  the  bafis  of 
fea  fait ; and  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is  found  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Barbary,  Hungary,  &.c.  and  is 
obtained  by  the  incineration  of  marine  vegetables^  efpecially  the 
falfola  foda  and  kali,  the  falieernia  herbacea,  &c.  The  Spa- 
niards even  cultivate  thefe  in  fait  marlhes  for  the  fake  of  the 
foda.  After  being  cut  down,  they  are  dried  like  hay.  A deep 
pit  is  then  prepared,  and  alm;idle  or  two  of  the  dried  vegetables 
fet  on  fire  are  thrown  into  it.  When  well  kindled,  other  bundles 
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$re  thrown  in  until  the  pit  is  filled.  When  the  incineration  is 
completed,  the  foda  is  found  in  the  bottom,  caked  into  a folid 
mafs,  which  is  worked  like  a ftoney  fubflance.  When  good,  it  is 
.firm,  hard,  heavy,  dry,  fonorous,  fpongy,  and  internally  of  a blue 
^colour,  mixed  with  white  fpots,  does,  not  deliquefce,  emits  no 
unpleafant  fmell  on  folution,  and  does  not  leave  a large  propor- 
tion of  infoluble  matter.  Incinerated  foda  is  mixed  with  potafh, 
muriate  of  foda,  and  other  faline  matters  ; mineral  foda  with  clay 
and  other  earthy  fubflances.  The  Egyptian  foda  was  reckoned 
the  belt ; then  the  Spanifh  (Barilla);  afterwards  the  Carthagenian; 
and  that  prepared  from  different  fpecies  of  fuci  (Kelp),  is  the  worfh 

But  all  thefe  carbonated  fodas  are  inferior  in  purity- to  thofe 
now  manufactured  in  Britain,  by  decompofing  the  fulphate  of 
foda. 

That  commonly  ufed,  is  obtained  by  the  bleachers  as  a refi- 
duum  in  their  method  of  preparing  oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  by 
decompofing  muriate  of  foda  with  fulphuric  acid  and  the  black 
oxide  of  manganefe. 

The  fulphate  of  foda  is  decompofed, 

1.  By  carbonate  of  potafs.  Mr  Accum  has  defcribed  the 
manipulations  of  this  mode.  A boiling  concentrated  fo- 
lution of  about  560  pounds  of  American  potafh es  is  ladled 
into  a boiling  folution  of  500  pounds  of  fulphate  of  foda, 
agitated  together,  and  the  whole  quickly  heated  to  ebulli- 
tion. It  is  then  drawn  off  into  leaden  cifterns,  lined  with 
thick  fheet-lead,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a temperature 
which  fhould  not  exceed  550. 

The  fluid  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the  mafs 'of  fait  waflied 
with  cold  water,  to  free  it  from  impurities,  and  again  put 
into  the  boiler  with  clean  water.  This  fecond  folution  is 
alfo  evaporated  at  a low  heat,  as  long  as  any  pellicles  of 
x fulphate  of  potafs  form  on  its  furface,  and  fall  to  the  bot- 

tom of  the  fluid.  The  fire  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
fluid  ladled  out  into  the  ciftern  to  cryftallize.  Unlefs  the 
fluid  be  allowed  to  cool  pretty  low  before  it  is  removed 
to  cryftallize,  the  fait  obtained  will  contain  fulphate  of 
potafs. 

2.  By  acetite  of  lime.  The  acetous  acid  for  this  purpofe  is 
obtained, by  diftillation  from  wood,  during  its  converfion 
into  charcoal. 

3. '  By  litharge  or  acetite  of  lead.  Very  pure  carbonate  of 
foda  is  prepared  by  this  procefs  in  the  vicinity  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

4.  By  deCompofing  the  fulphuric  acid  by  charcoal.  About 
500  cwt.  of  fulphate  of  magnefia,  and  100  cwt.  of  char- 
cpal  are  ground  together,  and  the  mixture  expofed  in  a re- 
verberatory 
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verberatory  furnace  until  it  becomes  pafty.  It  is  then 
transferred  into  large  calks  and  lixiviated.  The  ley  is 
afterwards  evaporated  and  cryftallized.  By  this  or  a li- 
milar  procefs,  very  pure  carbonate  of  foda  is  manufactured 
in  the  weft  of  Scotland. 

On  the  Continent,  muriate  of  foda  is  fometimes  decompofed  by 
potafs,  and  fometimes  by  lime. 

Carbonate  of  foda  is  an  article  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
many  manufactures. 

In  medicine  it  poflefles  limilar  virtues  with  the  carbonate  of 
potafs ; and  from  its  cryftallizability  and  effiorefcence  when  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  it  is  preferable  to  it,  becaufe  its  dofe  may  be 
more  accurately  afcertained,  and  it  may  be  given  either  in  the 
form  of  powder,  or  fnade  up  into  pills. 


CARBONAS  ZINCI  1MPURUS.  (£<£)  See  Zinci  Car- 

JONAS. 

C ARD AMINE  PR  ATENSIS.  Petala,  folia.  QEdi) 

Cardamine.  Flos.  (Londl) 

Ladies  fmock.  The  petals  and  leaves^. 

Willd.  g.  1257.  fp.  19.  fetr adynamia  Silujiiofa.—FlvX*  ord.  St- 
liquofp. 

The  cardamine  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  in  meadow- 
grounds,  fends  forth  purplilh  flowers  in  the  fpring  ; and  in  its 
fenlible  qualities  refembles  the  fifymbrium  najlurtium . Long  ago 
it  was  employed  as  a diuretic  ; and  of  late  it  has  been  introduced 
in  nervous  difeafes,  as  epilepfy,  hyfteria,  choraea,  afthma,  & c.  A 
drachm  or  two  of  the  powder  is  given  twice  or  thrice  a day.  It 
has  little  fenlible  operation,  except  that  it  fometimes  fweats. 


CARDAMOMUM  MINUS.  ( Lond Dull)  See  AmomuM 
Repens. 


C ARDUUS  BENEDICTUS.  (land,  hub .)  See  Centaurea, 

CARICA.  {Lond.  Dubi)  See  Ficus. 

CARUM  CARUI.  Semen.  (Edi) 

Carui.  Semina.  (Jbubd) 

Carucn.  Semen . ( [Lond. ) 

Caraway.  The  feeds. 

Willd.  g.  561.  fp.  1.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbellate. 

Caraway  is  a biennial  umbelliferous  plant,  cultivated  with  us 
in  gardens,  both  for  culinary  and  medicinal  ufe.  The  feeds  have 
an  aromatic  fmell,  and  warm  ptmgent  tafte. 

They  are  employed  as  a ftomachic  and  carminative  in  flatulent 
colics,  and  the  like.  * 

M CAPvYOPHYLLA 
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CARYOPHYLLA  AROMATICA.  (Dub.) 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus , (Ed.  Lond .)  See  Eugenia. 

CARYOPHYLLUM  RUBRUM.  (lond.  Dub.)  See  Dian- 

THUS* 


CASCARILLA.  (Lond.  Dub.)  . See  Croton. 

CASSIA. 

Willd . g.  813.  Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Lomentacece , 


Sp.  18.  Cassia  Fistula.  FruBus.  (Ed.) 

CaJJici  fijlutciris.  FruBus.  (Lond.)  FruBus,  pudpa.  (Dub.) 

Callia  tree.  The  fruit. 

This  tree  is  indigenous  in  India  and  Egypt,  and  is  cultivated 
in  Jamaica.  It  rifes  to  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  has  long  flower 
fpikes,  with  yellow  papilionaceous  bloffoms. 

Its  fruit  is  a cylindrical  pod,  fcarcely  an  inch  in  diameter ; a 
foot  or  more  in  length  : the  outfide  is  a hard  brown  bark  ; the  in- 
iide  divided  by  thin,  tranfverfe,  woody  plates,  covered  with  a 
foft  black  pulp,  of  a fweetifli  tafte,  with  fome  degree  of  acrimony. 
There  are  two  forts  of  this  drug  in  the  fliops , one  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies,  the  other  from  the  Weft,  (Caflia  Javanica?)  ; the 
canes  or  pods  of  the  latter  are  generally  large,  rough,  thick- rinded, 
and  the  pulp  naufeous ; thofe  of  the  former  are  lefs,  fmoother,  the 
pulp  blacker,  and  of  a fweeter  tafte  ; this  fort  is  preferred  to  the 
other.  Such  pods  lhouid  be  chofen  as  are  weighty,  new,  and  do 
not  make  a rattling  noife  (from  the  feeds  being  looie  within  them) 
when  ftiaken.  The  pulp  Yiiould  be  of  a bright,  Ihining,  black 
colour,  and  have  a fweet  tafte,  neither  harfh,  which  happens  from 
the  fruit  be  Mg  gathered  before  it  has  grown  fully  ripe,  nor  four- 
ifli,  which  it  is  apt  to  become  upon  keeping,  nor  at  all  mouldy, 
which,  from  its  being  kept  in  damp  cellars,  or  moiftened  in  order 
to  increafe  its  weight,  it  is  very  fubje&  to  be.  Greateft  part  of 
the  pulp  diffolvps  both  in  water  and  in  re&ified  fpirit ; and  may 
be  extracted  from  the  pod  by  either.  The  fhops  employ  water, 
boiling  the  bruited  pod  therein,  and  afterwards  evaporating  the 
folution'to  a due  confiftence. 

1 he  pulp  of  caflia,  from  its  faccharine  and  mucilaginous  ccnfti- 
tuents,  is  a gentle  laxative  medicine,  and  frequently  given,  in  a 
dole  of  fome  drachms,  in  coftive  habits.  Some  direct  a dofe  of 
two  ounces  or  more  as  a cathartic,  in  inflammatory  cafes,  where 
the  more  acrid  purgatives  have  no  place ; but  in  thefe  large  'quan- 
tities it  generally  excites  naufea,  produces  flatulencies,  and  feme- 
times  gripings  of  the  bowels,  efpecialiy  if  the  caflia  be  not  of  a 
very  good  kind  : thefe  effects  may  be  prevented  by  the  addition 
<s£  aromatics,  and  by  exhibiting  it  in  a liquid  form, 

Sp.  24 >• 
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St>.  24.  Cassia  Senna.  Folia . (£<£) 

Senna.  Folia . ( Load . Dub.) 

Senna.  The  leaves. 

This  fpecies  of  caffia  is  annual,  although  in  its  mode  of  growth 
it  refembles  a Ihrub,  and  fends  out  hollow,  woody  hems  to  the 
height  of  four  feet.  It  grows  principally  in  Upper  Egypt,  from 
whence  the  leaves  are  brought,  dried  , and  picked  from  the  ftalks, 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  thence  imported  into  Europe. 
They  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  fharp-pointed  at  the  ends,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  not  a full  inch  in  length,  of  a lively 
yellowifti,  green  colour,  a faint,  not  very  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  a fubacrid,  bitterilh,  naufeous  tafte.  Some  inferior  forts  are 
brought  from  other  places  : thefe  may  eafily  be  diftinguilhed  by 
their  being  either  narrower,  longer,  and  (harper  pointed,  from 
Mocha  ; ^or  larger,  broader,  and  round  pointed,  with  fmall  promi- 
nent veins,  from  Italy  ; or  large  and  obtufe,  of  a frelh  green  co- 
lour, without  any  yellow  call,  from  Tripoli. 

It  has  been  cuilomary  to  reject  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  of 
fenna  as  caufing  gripes  and  pains  in  the  bowels ; but  this  is  a mere 
prejudice,  for  both  leaves  and  pedicles  a£t  in  the  very  fame  way. 

Senna  is  a very  ufeful  cathartic,  operating  mildly,  and  yet  ef- 
fe£tually  ; and,  if  judicioUfly  doled  and  managed,  rarely  oceafion- 
ing  the  ill  confequences  which  too  frequently  follow  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  ftronger  purges.  The  only  inconveniences  complain- 
ed of  in  this  drug  are,  its  being  apt  to  gripe,  and  its  naufeous  fla- 
vour. 

Thefe  are  beft  obviated  by  adding  to  the  fenna  fome  aromatic 
fubfiance,  as  ginger,  cinnamon,  &tc.  and  by  facilitating  its  opera- 
tion by  drinking  plentifully  of  any  mild  diluent. 

Senna  may  be  given  in  fubftance  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
drachm,  but  it  is  rather  too  bulky,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to 
divide  it  into  two  dofes,  and  to  take  the  one  half  at  night  and  the 
other  in  the  morning.  It  is  more  conveniently  given  in  the  form 
of  infufion,  which  is  generally  made  by  pouring  about  fix  ounces 
of  boiling  water  upon  from  two  to  fix  dradhms  of  fenna  leaves  in 
a tea-pot,  and  letting  it  ftand  about  an  hour.  Senna  ought  never 
to  be  ordered  in  deco£tion,  Amemann  fays,  becaufe  it  always 
gripes  leverely,  from  too  many  refinous  particles  being  difiolved ; 
Gren  fays,  becaufe  it  becomes  perfectly  inert  from  the  total  difii- 
pation  of  the  naufeous  and  volatile  principle  on  which  its  purga- 
tive and  griping  efle&s  depend.  The  tin&ure,  on  account  of  the 
menflruum,  cannot  be  given  in  dofes  large  enough  to  purge. 

CASTOR  FIBER.  Materia  in  folliculis  prope  anum  collegia. 

cm 

Cajloreum  RoJJtcum.  QDubl)  Materia  in  foUicttlo  prope  anum  Jito 
colled  a.  ( Lond. ) 
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The  Beaver.  Caftor.  The  fubftance  collected  in  the  follicles 
near  the  anus. — Mammalia  rodent ia,  Cuvier. 

The  beaver  is  ftrongly  characterized  by  its  flat,  horizontal, 
fcaly  tail.  It  is  an  amphibious  animal,  and  is  found  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Europe,  Alia  and  America,  on  the  banks  of  lakes 
and  rivers.  In  inhabited  countries  it  is  a folitary  flothful  animal, 
but  in  defert  regions  it  lives  in  fociety;  the  remarkable  man- 
ners of  which,  and  the  immenfe  works  effected  by  the  united  la- 
bours of  all  the  individuals  of  their  republic,  have  rendered  the 
natural  hiftory  of  this  animal  familiar  to  every  one.  In  both 
fexes,  between  the  anus  and  pudendum,  there  are  four  follicles  of 
an  oblong  fhape,  fmaller  above  and  larger  below,  formed  of  a 
tough  membrane,  almoft  refembling  leather.  The  two  largelt 
and  undermoft  of  thefe,  which  are  alfo  connected,  and  lie  parallel 
and  clofe  to  each  other,  contain  an  oily  fluid  lecretion,  which  is 
the  fubftance  known  by  the  name  of  caftor.  It  is  preserved  by 
cutting  out  the  entire  bags,  and  drying  them  in  the  frnoke. 

The  beft  caftor  comes  from  Ruftia,  Pruflia,  and  Poland.  The 
cods  fhould  be  dry,  gibbous,  roundifh,  heavy,  folid,  and  filled  with 
a folid  fubftance,  contained  in  membranous  cells,  fomewhat  toiigh, 
but  brittle,  off  a dark  brown  colour,  of  a peculiar  difagreeable, 
narcotic  fmell,  and  a naufeous,  bitter,  acrid  tafte.  The  Canadian 
caftor  is  of  an  inferior  quality  •,  the  cods  are  fmaller,  thin,  oblong, 
and  much  corrugated,  and  the  caftor  itfelf  has  much  lefs  fmell  and 
tafte.  What  is  very  old,  quite  black,'  and  almoft  deftitute  of  fmell 
and  tafte  is  unfit  for  ufe,  as  well  as  the  counterfeited  caftor,  which 
is  a mixture  of  various  gummy  refins  and  other  fubftances,  with  a 
little  real  caftor,  artificially  interfperfed  with  membranes,  and 
fluffed  into  the  fcrotum  of  a goat.  This  impofition  is  eafily  de- 
tected by  the  weaker  degree  of  its  fmell  and  tafte,  by  chemical 
analyfis,  and  even  by  mere  external  examination ; for  to  the  real 
bags,  the  two  fmaller  and  upper  follicles,  filled  with  a fatty  mat- 
ter, are  always  attached. 

The  predominant  or  really  aCtive  conftituent  of  caftor,  is  of  a 
volatile  nature,  though  not  properly  an  effential  oil.  Water  dif- 
tilled  from  it  fmells  ftrongly  of  caftor,  and  has  an  aromatic  tafte, 
but  does  not  afford  any  effential  oil,  and  the  refiduum  ftill  pre- 
serves a ftrong  fmell  and  tafte  of  caftor.  Water  extracts  from  it 
about  o.io  of  gelatine,  and  alcohol  0.25  of  refin.  The  refiduum 
now  Confifts  of  - fibrous  matters.  To  prelerve  caftor,  it  fhould  be 
kept  wrapt  up  in  bladder  or  oiled  paper. 

Caftor  is  an  excellent  antifpafmodic.  It  is  very  little  heating, 
and  acts  particularly  upon  the  uterine  lyftem. 

It  is  given  with  advantage, 

1.  In  typhoid  fevers. 

2.  In  fpafmodic  difeafes,  efpecially  in  hyfteria  and  epilepfy, 
and  in  cafes  of  difficult  parturition,  from  a fpafmodic  con- 
traction 
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tradion  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  after  the  membranes 
have  burft. 

3.  In  amenorrhoea. 

It  is  exhibited  moft  advantageoufly  in  the  form  of  powder,  in 
dofes  of  from  10  to  20  grains,  and  in  clyftersto  a drachm.  Di- 
luted alcohol  extracts  its  virtues  y therefore  it  may  be  alfo  given 
in  the  form  of  tindure.  But  its  exhibition  in  the  form  of  extrad" 
or  decodion  is  improper. 

CATECHU.  (ZW.  Dub.')  See  Mimosa. 

CENTAUREA  BENEDICTA.  Herba.  {Ed.) 

Carduus  BenediBus.  Herba . ( Londl ) Folia . (Dub.) 

Blefled  Thiftle.  The  leaves  or  plant. 

' Byngenejia  Polygamia  frujlranea.- — Nat.  ord.  Compojltce  capitate. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  indigenous  in  the  Grecian  iflands,  and 
cultivated  in  gardens : it  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  perfects 
its  feeds  in  the  autumn.  The  herb  fhould  be  gathered  when  ii* 
flower,  quickly  dried,  arid  kept  in  a very  dry  airy  place,  to  pre- 
vent its  rotting  or  growing  mouldy,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  do. 
The  leaves  have  a penetrating  bitter  tafte,  not  very  ftrong  or  very 
durable,  accompanied  with  an  ungrateful  flavour,  from  which  they 
are  in  a great  meafure  freed  by  keeping.  Water  extrads,  in  a 
little  time,  even  without  heat,  the  lighter  and  more  gfateful  parts 
of  this  plant;  if  the  digeftion  be: continued  for  fome  hours,  the 
difagreeable  parts  are  taken  up.  A ftrong  decodion  is  very  nau- 
feous  and  oflenfive  to  the  ftomach.  Rectified  fpirit  gains  a very 
pleafant  bitter  tafte,  which  remains  uninjured  in  the  extrad. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  feem  to  be  little  known  in  the  prefent 
pradice.  The  naufeous  decodion  is  fometimes  ufed  to  provoke 
vomiting ; and  a ftrohg  infuflon  to  promote  the  operation  of  other 
emetics.  But  this  elegant  bitter,  when  freed  from  the  oflenfive 
parts  of  the  herb,  may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to  other  purpo- 
fes.  We  have  frequently  experienced  excellent  effeds  from  a 
flight  infuflon  of  carduus  in  lofs  of  appetite,  where  the  ftomach 
was  injured  by  irregularities.  A ftronger  infuflon  made  in  cold 
or  warm  water,  if  drunk  freely,  and  the  patient  kept  warm,  occa- 
fions  a plentiful  fweat,  and  promotes  the  fecretion§  in  general. 

The  extrad  prepared,  by  evaporating  the  exprefled  juice,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  alcohol  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  moul- 
dy, has  been  ftrongly  recommended  in  the  catarrh  of  children. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo  conflderably  bitter,  and  have 
been  fometimes  ufed  with  the  fame  intention  as  the  leaves, 

GENTAUREUM  MINUS.  (Land.  Dub.)  See  Gentian* 
Centaureum. 
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CEPA.  (Dub.')  See  Allium  Cepa. 
cepHaeus  IPECACUANHA. 

Ipecacuanha.  Radix.  {Lond.  Ed.  Dubi) 

Ipecacuan.  The  root. 

Willd.  g.  357.  fpeiies  nova.— Petit  and tia  Monogynia, — Nat  ord. 
Aggregate. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  Brazil  in  moifl  woody 
Situations.  Notwithffanding  the  root  has  been  fo  long  in  general 
ufe,  the  plant  to  which  it  belonged  was  not  fatisfa&orily  afeertain- 
ed  until  very  lately,  when. a complete  monography  of  it, .and  an 
excellent  plate  were  publifhed  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Tranf- 
a&ions  of  the  Linntean  Society,  by  Profeffor  Brotero,  who  calls  it 
the  Callicocca  Ipecacuanha  ; but  the  genus  Callicocca  has  been  uni- 
ted by  Willdenow  with  that  of  Cephaelis,to  which  we  have  there- 
fore referred  it. 

The  plate  of  Brotero  correfponds  with  that  publifhed  in  Wood- 
ville’s  Medical  Botany,  vol.  3.  from  a plant  lent  in  fpints  from 
Brazil  by  Governor  Philips  to  Sir  jofeph  Banks,  but  which  unfor- 
tunately was  not  in  flower,  and  alfo  with  the  rude  draught  of  Pifo, 
who  firfl  examined  if.  It  likewife  agrees  in  many  elTential  cha- 
ra&ers,  though  not  in  all,  with  the  defeription  given  of  the  Pfy- 
chotria  Emetica  of  Dr  Mutis.  Indeed,  the  genera  of  Pfychotria 
and  Cephaelis  are  not  fufficiently  diif  mguifhed. 

The  root  is  brought  from  SpaniAi  America.  It  is  divided  into  two 
forts,  Peruvian  and  Brazilian  : but  the  eye  diftinguifhes  three,  afh- 
coloured  or  grey?  brown,  and  white.  The  afli- coloured,  or  Peruvi- 
an ipecacuan  of  the  fhops,  is  a fmall  wrinkled  root,  bent  and  con- 
torted into  a great  variety  of  figures,  brought  over  in  fhort  pieces 
full  of  wrinkles,  and  deep  circular  fifiures,  quite  down  to  a fmall 
white  woody  fibre  that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each  piece  : the  cor- 
tical part  is  compact,  brittle,  looks  fmooth  and  refinous  upon 
breaking : it'  has  very  little  fmell  •,  the  tafle  is  bitterifh  and  lub- 
acrid,  covering  the  tongue  as  it  were  with  a kind  of  mucilage. 
The  brown  ipecacuan  is  fmall,-  and  Pome' what  more  wrinkled  than 
the  foregoing  ; its  bark  is  of  a brown  qr  blackifh  colour  without, 
and  white  within;  this  is  brought  from  Brazil,  and  is  the  root  of 
the  cephaelis.  The  whife  fort  is  woody,  has  no  wrinkles,  and  no 
perceptible  bitternefs  ih  tafle.  It  is  probably  the  root  of  a viola. 
The  firfl  fprt,  fhe  afh  col  pure  d or  grey  ipecacuan,  is  that  ufually 
preferred  for  medicinal  ufe.  The  brown  has  been  fometimes  ob- 
ferved,  even  in  a fmall  dofe,  to  produce  violent,  eflfe&s.  The 
white,  though  tal^en  in  a large  one,  has  fcarce  any  efiTed  at  all. 

Ipecacuan  was  firfl  brought  into  Europe  about  the  middle  of 
lafl  century,  and  an  account  of  it  publifhed  about  the  fame  time 
by  Pifo;  but  it  did  not  come  into  general  ufe  till  about  the  year 
it>86,  when  Helvetips,  under  the  patronage  of  Lewis  XIV.,  in- 
troduced 
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troduced  it  into  practice.  This  root  is  one  of  the  rnildeft  and  fafell 
emetics  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; and  has  this  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, that  when  it  does  not  operate  by  vomiting,  it  p&ftes  off 
by  other  emunClories. 

Many  ingenious  experiments  were  made  on  the  fubjeCl  of  ipe- 
cacuan  by  JL)r  Irvine,  for  which  he  obtained  the  prize-medal  of 
the  Harveian  Society  at  Edinburgh  in  1784.  He  afcertained  that 
this  root  contains  a gummy-relinous  matter;  that  th.»  gummy 
exifts  in  a much  greater  proportion  than  the  reiinous  part ; that 
the  gummy  part  is  much  more  powerfully  emetic  than  the  refi- 
nous;  that  the  cortical  is  more  a&ive  than  the  ligneous  part;  and 
that  the  whole  root  pofleifes  conliderable  influence,  both  as  an  an- 
tifeptic  and  aftringent;  that  the  diftilled  water  has  very  little  in- 
fluence ; but  that  the  decoftion  which  remained  in  the  ftill,  ope- 
rated violently  as  an  emetic,  produced  rigours,  cold  fweats,  and 
other  alarming  fymptoms  ; that  by  long-continued  boiling,  the 
aftivity  of-  the  root  is  almoft  totally  deftroyed ; that  the  emetic 
property  of  ipecacuan  was  moft  effectually  counteracted  by  means 
of  the  acetous  acid,  infomuch  that  thirty  grains  of  the  powder  ta- 
ken in  two  ounces  of  vinegar,  produced  only  fome  loofe  ffools. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  'evidently  appea/%,  that  the  aCtive 
conftituents  of  ipecacuan  are  a fpecies  of  extractive  and  a reiin, 
and  that  its  emetic  property  depends  upon  the  former.  Others 
have  found,  that  the  latter  or  reiinous  part  is  more  apt  to  aCt  upon 
the  intdtinal  canal,  and  to  operate  by  ftool. 

The  primary  efl'eCt  of  ipecacuan  is  that  of  ftimulating  the  fto- 
mach.  If  the  dofe  be  fuificiently  large,  it  excites  vomiting,  by 
inverting  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  ft.omach  and  duodenum  ; in 
a fmaller  dofe,  it  only  produces  naufea,  and  operates  by  ftool  *,  and 
in  ftill  fmaller  dofes,  it  gently  ftimulates  the  iiomach,  increafes  the 
appetite,  and  facilitates  digeftion.  Its  fecondary  effe&s  depend  on 
the  fympathy  of  other  parts  with  the  ftomach ; and  in  this  way  on- 
ly can  we  explain  its  aCIion  as  an  antifpafmodic,  diaphoretic,  ex- 
pe&orant,  and  in  checking  haemorrhagies.  Its  beneficial  effe&s  in 
fome  cafes  alfo  feem  to  be  owing  to  the  general  concuffion  given 
to  the  whole  fyftem  during  the  aCtion  of  vomiting. 

Ipecacuan,  properly  adminiftered,  often  proves  ferviceable, 

1.  In  intermittent  fevers.  It  has  frequently  fucceeded  in 
ftopping  thefe,  when  given  about  an  hour  before  an  accef- 
fion  was  expeded,  and  alfo'  when  given  fo  as  to  produce 
vomiting  at  the  time  of  an.  accefiion,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
cold  ftage 

In  continued  fevers.  We  have  never  feen  more  decided- 
ly beneficial  effeCts  from  the  life  of  any  medicine  what- 
ever, than  from  the  exhibition  of  ipecacuan  in  the  ccnv* 
mencent  of  typhus  fever.  An  emetic,  fucceeded  by  a 
diaphoretic  regimen,  when  admiqiftered  fufficiently  early 

in 
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in  tills  difeafe,  very  frequently  cuts  it  fhort  at  once,  and 
when  it  fails  in  this  delirable  objedl,  it  always  has  a bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  progrefs  of  the  fever. 

3.  In  inflammatory  difeafes,  rheumatifm,  bubo,  fwelled  te- 
ll icie. 

4.  In  exanthematous  difeafes,  when  the  eruption  is  difpofed 
to  recede. 

5.  In  hEemorrhagies,  when  given  in  naufeating  doles. 

6.  In  profluvia,  efpecially  in  dyfentery,  fo  much  fo,  that  it 
was  formerly  efleemed  a fpecific  againft  that  difeafe.  But 

- Cullen  attributes  its  good  eftecfs  in  this  inftance,  to  its 
producing  a Heady  determination  of  the  perilialtic  motion 
of  the  intefiines  downwards,  when  given  in  repeated  fmall 
dofes. 

7.  In  many  fpafmodic  difeafes  ; in  epilepfy;  aflhma  ; dyf- 
pnofea  ; pertufiis  ; chronic  diarrhea  ; hyfteria  ; melancho- 
lia ; mania. 

8.  In  cacheftic  difeafes,  as  in  fome  kinds  of  dropfy. 

9.  In  impetiginous  difeafes  ; in  jaundice. 

I©.  In  local  difeafes  ; in  amaurofis,  and  feveral  of  the  dyfo- 
rexise. 

11.  Lailly,  in  every  inflance  \phen  we  wifli  to  evacuate  the 
fiomach,  as  when  it  is  overloaded  with  food,  or  when  poi- 
fon,  efpecially  opium,  has  been  fwallowed. 

The  ufe  of  ipecacuan,  as  an  emetic,  is  contra-indicated, 

1.  Where  there  is  a difpofition  to  hsemorrhagy. 

2.  Where  there  is  an  inereafed  flow  of  blood  towards  the 
head. 

3.  In  very  irritable  fubje£ts. 

4.  I11  pregnant  women,  and  perfons  afflicted*  with  hernia. 

Ipecacuan  is  exhibited 

1.  In  fubftance ; in  powder.  Full  vomiting  will  generally 
be  produced  in  an  adult  by  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm,  and 
though  lefs  might  anfwer  the  pprpofe,  fortunately  an 
over-dofe  is  fcarcely  attended,  with  any  inconvenience,  as 
the  whole  of  it  is  vomited  with  the  contents  of  the  ftomach 
as  foon  as  it  operates.  The  vomiting  is  promoted  and  fa- 
cilitated by  drinking  copioufly  of  warm  watery  fluids.  On 
the  contrary,  when  vomiting  is  not  intended,  liquids  muff 
be  rather  drunk  fparingly,  and  the  dofe  mult  be  diminifh- 
ed  to  a grain  or  lefs.  In  fuch  fmall  dofes.  it  is  convenient- 
ly combined  with  any  proper  adjunct,  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, pill  or  bolus. 

2.  In  infufion.  One  drachm  may  be  infufed  in  four  ounces 
of  water,  dnd  taken  in  repeated  dofes  till  it  operate. 

3.  In'fufed  ip  wine.  See  Vinum  Ipecacuanha 

Ipecacuan 
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Ipecacuan  not  only  checks  the  narcotic  effeCts  of  ojjium,  and  is 
therefore  one  of  the  beft  antidotes  for  its  poifon,  but  reciprocally 
the  emetic  powers  of  ipecacuan  are  checked  by  the  addition  of 
opium,  and  the  combination  operates  by  increaling  the  cuticular 
difcharge.  See  Pul  vis  Ipecacuanha  et  Opii. 

CERA  FLAVA.  (Ed.  Land  Dub ^ 

Yellow  wax. 

For  this  ufeful  fubftance  we  are  indebted  to  the  common 
honey  bee,  (tipis  mellifica ),  an  infeCI  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  Hy- 
menoptera  mellita  of  Cuvier.  It  is,  however,  a vegetable  produc- 
tion, and  is  collected  by  the  bees  from  the  furface  of  leaves,  and 
the  antherte  of  flowers.  They  employ  it  to  form  the  combs  in 
which  the  honey  and  larvae  are  depoflted.  v 

It  is  found  in  the  fhops  in  round,  cakes,  which  are1  formed  by 
melting  the  combs,  after  all  the  honey  has  been  exprefied  from 
them,  in  hot  water.  The  wax  fwims  above,  ,and  the  impurities 
either  fink  to  the  bottom,  or  are  diffolved  in  the  water.  When 
recent,  it  is  tenacious,  but  brittle,  of  a yellow  colour,  and  fweet 
honey-like  fmell  y dry,  not  greafy,  to  the  feel ; infoluble  in  water, 
alcohol  and  ether  *,  foluble  in  the  fat  oils  and  alkalies ; fufible  and 
inflammable.  In  fele&ing  it,  we  fhould  obferve  that  the  cakes 
be  brittle,  have  a pleafant  yellow  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  no 
tafte,  do  not  adhere  to  the  teeth  when  chewed,  and  burn  entirely 
away.  When  adulterated  with  refm,  the  fraud  is  detected  by  its 
take,  and  the  action  of  alcohol,  which  diflblves  the  refin.  When 
mixed  with  peafe  meal  or  earthy  fubllances,  it  is  more  brittle,  of 
a paler  colour,  and  may  be  feparated  from  them  by  liquefaction 
and  llraining.  When  combined  with  tallow,  it  becomes  iefs  brit- 
tle, but  at  the  fame  time  fofter,  and  has  an  unpleafant  fmell. 

CERA  ALBA.  (Land.  Dub.  Ed.')  , " 

White  wax. 

The  yellow  colour  of  bees  wax,  and  its  peculiar  fmell,  may 
be  cleltroyed  by  the  combined  action  of  water,  air,  and  the  fun’s 
rays.  In  the  procefs  for  bleaching  wax,  we,  therefore,  extend 
its  furface  as  much  as  pofiible,  by  melting  it  and  forming  it  into 
thin  plates,  which  are  fully  expofed  to  the  fun’s  rays,  upon  linen 
liretched  in  frames,  and  repeatedly  moifiened,  until  they  acquire 
the  whitenels  defired.  It  is  then  ufualiy  melted  into  thin  difcs. 
White  wax  is  more  brittle,  lets  fufible,  and  heavier  than  yellow 
wax.  It  is  fometimes  mixed  with  white  oxide  of  lead,  or  witfy 
tallow.  For  medical  ufe,  it  has  no  advantage  over  yellow  wax. 

When  taken  internally,  wax  agrees  in  its  efFeCts  with  the  fat 
oils,  and  though  lefs  frequently  prefcribed  in  this  way,  it  is  pre- 
ferable, in  being  iefs  apt  to  become  rancid.  Poerner  recommends 
it  as  an  excellent  remedy  in  difeafes  of  the  inteflines,  attended 

wkh 
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with  pain,  excoriation,  and  obftinate  diarrhoea.  He  gave  a fcruple 
or  half  a drachm  of  wax,  three  or  four  times  a- day,  in  the  form  of 
an  emulfion,  by  melting  it  firft  with  fome  fixed  oil,  and  then  mix- 
ing it  with  a decodion  of  groats  by  trituration  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg.  But  by  far  its  principal  ufe  is  ibr  the  formation  of  ce- 
rates, ointments,  plafters,  &cc. 

CERUSSA.  See  Plumei  oxidum  album. 

J5ERVUS  ELAPHUS.  Cornu.  {Ed.') 

Cornu  Cervinurh . ( Dub .) 

Cervus.  Cornu.  (Lend.) 

The  flag  or  hart.  The  horns. 

This  animal  belongs  to  the  clafs  mammalia,  order  ruminantia. 
The  male  has  two  round  folid  horns  on  his  forehead,  with  feveral 
conical  branches,  the  number  of  which  afcertain  the  age  of  the 
animal  to  which  they' belong.  Thefe  horns  fall  off  and  are  renew-  ( 
ed  every  year.  When'firil  reproduced,  they  are  foft,  full  of  blood, 
veffeis,  and  covered  with  a velvety  Ik  in,  but  they  foon  hofe  their 
covering,  and  become  hard,  compad,  and  bony. 

In" their  nature,  they  do  not  feem  to  differ  from  bone  except  in 
containing  a larger  proportion  of  cartilage.  They  afford  a very 
coniiderable  quantity  of  gelatine  by  decodtion  with  water,  and 
hartihorn  (havings  are  (till  employed  in  domeftic  economy  for 
furniihing  a nutritious  and  demulcent  jelly.  By  the  adion  of  fire, 
their  products  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  animal  Tub  (lances  in  ge- 
neral } and  they  were  formerly  fo  much  ufed  for  the  preparation, 
of  ammonia,  that  it  was  commonly  called  Hartihorn.  By  burning 
they  are  totally  converted  into  phofphate  of  lime. 

CHAMiEMELUM.  {Land.  Dub.)  See  Anthemis. 
CHIRONI A CENTAUREUM.  , » 

Gentiana  Centaureum.  Summitatjs  fiorentcs.  {Ed.) 

Centaureum  minus.  Sumniitates  fiorentes . {Dub.)  Cacumen.  (Loud.)  - 

Smaller  Centaury.  The  flowering  Heads. 

Willd.g.  394.  Jp.  9.  Pentandria  Moribgynia. — -Nat.  ord.  Ret  ace#. 

This  plant  is  annual,  and  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  England 
on  barren  paftures.  It  flowers  between  June  and  Auguff.  The 
corolla  is  faid  to  have  no  tafte ; and  therefore  the  herb,  which  is 
intenfely  bitter,  fhouid  be  preferred  to  the  flowering  tops,  which 
derive  their  virtues  only  from  the  (talks  conneded  with  them.  It 
agrees  in  every  reined  with  other  pure  bitters. 

CICUTA.  ( Eond.Dub •)  See  Conium. 

CINARA.  (Land.  Dub . Ed.)  See  Ctxara. 

CINCHONA/ 
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CINCHONA. 

Willd . g.  346.  Pentandria  Monogynia . — Nat.  ord.  Contort a. 

Sp.  1.  Cinchona  Officinalis.  Cortex.  (Ed.) 

Cinchona.  Cortex.  ( Land. ) 

Cortex  Perumanus . (Dub.) 

Officinal  Cinchona.  The  bark,  commonly  called  Peruvian  bark, 
of  which  the  Edinburgh  College  enumerates  three  varieties, 
frv'Yhe  common, 

b . The  yellow,  ~ - 

c . The  red. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  afeertained,  that  the  two  laft  are  ther 
bark  of  the  cinchona  officinalis,  but  have  been  merely  claffed  un- 
der it  until  we  are  better  acquainted  with  their  botanical  hiftory. 

The  cinchona  officinalis  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loxa,  a 
city  in  the  province  of  Quito,  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru.  It  is  a 
mountainous  tree,  and  is  never  found  in  the  plains.  It  grows  to 
a great  height,,  and  formerly  its  trunk  was  often  thicker  than  a 
man’s  body.  But  fince  its  bark  has  come  into  fuch  general  ufe* 
few  trees  are  to  be  feen  thicker  tha.n  a man’s  arm.  Indeed,  there 
is  reafon  to  fear  that  it  will  become  Hill  more  fcarce,  as  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  its  cultivation,  and  the  trees  always  die  after  being 
ftripped  of  their  bark.^  This  operation  is  performed  in  the  dry 
feafon,  from  September  to  November.  The  bark  is  then  care- 
fully dried  in  th& fun,  and  packed  in  ikins,  which  contain  from 
loo  to  150  pounds,,  and  are  called  by  the  Spaniards  zeronne.  In 
thefe,  coarfe  and  fine  pieces  of  the  fame  kind  of  bark  are  promif- 
cuoufly  mixed,  but  they  are  afterwards  forted. 

1.  Common  pale  bark. 

In  commerce  we  find  feveral  varieties  of  the  common  pale  bark, 
the  moll  remarkable  of  which  come  frofn  Loxa,  the  quilled  bark, 
and  from  Guanaco,  the  flat  bark.  f # 

The  bark  which  comes  from  Loxa  confifls  of  thin  fingly  or 
doubly  rolled  pieces,  a finger’s  length  or  more,  and  fcarcely  a line 
in  thicknefs  ; externally  rough,  of  a greyilli  brown  colour,  and  ge- 
nerally covered  with  a kind  of  lichen;  internally  of  a cinnamon 
colour.  _ Its  fra&ure  Ihould  not  be  fibrous  or  powdery,  but  even 
and  Alining.  It  has  a peculiar  aromatic  fmell,  and  a pleafant,  bit- 
ter, allringent  take.  * 

The  bark  which  comes  from  Guanaco  conlifts  of  much  thicker, 
coarfer,  and  flatter  pieces;  externally  of  a,  dark  brown  or  almofi 
black  colour,  but  internally  it  has  the  fame  cinnamon  colour,  and 
in  its  refinous  fra&ure,  fmell,  and  tafte,  it  exa&ly  refembles  the 
former.  When  genuine,  both  varieties  are  excellent  remedies, 
although  the  former  be  generally  preferred  on  the  Continent,  and 
the  latter  in  Britain. 

The  great  price  of  Peruvian  hark  has  fometimes  tempted  dif- 
honell  men  to  adulterate  it.  with  other  fimilar  and"  lefs  powerful 
. . barks. 
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barks,  and,  what  is  Bill  more  blameable,  with  genuine  bark,  from 
which  the  aCiive  conflituents  have  been  entirely  extracted  by  de- 
coCtion  with  water. 

In  fele&ing  Peruvian  bark,  we  mult  therefore  fee,  that,  belides 
the  charaCteriftics  already  noticed,  it  be  denfe,  heavy,  and  dry, 
not  mufly  or  fpoiled  by  moifture,  and.  that  a decoCtion  made4  of 
it  have  a reddilh  colour  when  warm,  but  when  cold  become  paler, 
and  depohte  a brownifh  red  fediment.  Thofe  pieces  whofe  take 
is  limply  intenfely  bitter  or  very  aflringent,  or  naufeous,  or 
merely  mucilaginous,  whofe  furface  is  fmooth  or  polilhed,  of  a 
dark  colour  or  pale  yellow  or  red,  which  are  tough  or  fpongy, 
whofe  fracture  is  fibrous,  woody,  or  powdery,  and  their  internal 
colour  white  or  grey,  are  to  be  rejected. 

The  predominant  conflituents  of  Peruvian  bark  are,  bitter  ex- 
tractive, tannin,  and  gallic  acid,  combined  with  fome  mucilage 
and  refin.  Its  aroma  depends  upon  the  prefence  of  fome  effentiai’ 
oil,  which,  however,  is  not  confiderable. 

On  dead  animal  matter  it  aCts  as  an  antifeptic,  and  on  the  li- 
ving body  it  aCts  moreover  as  a ftimulant,  tonic,  and  antifpafmo- 
dic.  The  difeovery  of  its  medical  virtues  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  refult  of  accident  *,  and  in  faCt,  according  to  fome,  the  Peru- 
vians learned  the  ufe  of  the  bark  by  obferving  certain  animals 
affeCted  with  intermittents  inftinCtively  led  to  it;  while  others 
fay,  that  a Peruvian  having  an  ague,  was  cured  by  happening  to 
drink  of  a pool  which,  from  fome  trees  having  fallen  into  it,  tailed 
of  cinchona  ; and  its  ufe  in  gangrene  is  faid  to  have  originated 
from  its  curing  one  in  an  aguilh  patient.  About  the  year  1640, 
the  lady  of  the  Spanilli  viceroy,  the  Comitiffa  del  Cinchon,  was 
cured  by  the  bark,  which  has  therefore  been  called  Cortex  or  Pul- 
vis  Comitiffse,  Cinchona,  Chinachina  or  Cinchina,  KinakinS.  or  Kin- 
kina,  Quinaquina  or  Quinquina ; and  from  the  intereft  which  Car- 
dinal de  Lugo  and  the  Jefuit  fathers  took  in  its  diilribution,  it  has 
been  called  Cortex  or  Pul  vis  Cardinalis  de  Lugo,  Jefuiticus,  Pa~ 
trum,  &c.  or  limply,  from  its  pre-eminence,  Bark. 

On  its  firlt  introduction  into  Europe,  it  was  reprobated  by  ma~ 
ny  eminent  phyficians  ; and  at  different  periods  long  after,  it  was 
confidered  a dangerous  remedy  ; but  its  character,  in  procefs  of 
time,  became  very  univerfaily  eftablilhed. 

Practitioners  have  differed  much  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
operation  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  Some  have  aferibed  its  virtues 
entirely  to  a ftimulant  power.  But  while  the  flrongefl  and  molt 
permanent  flimuli  have  by  no  means  the  fame  effect  with  bark  in 
the  cure  of  difeafes,  the  bark  itfelf  fhows  hardly  any  ftimulant 
power,  either  from  its  aCtion  on  the  fiomach,  or  on  other  feniible 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  From  its  aCtion  on  dead  animal  fi- 
bres, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a powerful  aliringent  *, 
and  from  its  good  effects  in  certain  cafes  of  difeafe,  there  is  reafon 
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to  prefume' that  it  is  a Hill  more  powerful  tonic.  To  this  tonic 
power  fome  think  that  its  action  as  an  ahtifeptic  is  to  be  entirely 
attributed  : but  th^t,  independently  of  this,  it  has  a very  power- 
ful effeCt  in  refilling  the  feptic  progrefs  to  which  animal  iubftances 
are  naturally  fubjedted,  appears  beyond  all  difpute,  from  its  ef- 
fedts  in  refilling  putrefadtion,  not  only  in  dead  animal  folids,  but 
even  in  animal  fluids,  when  entirely  detached  from  the  living 
body. 

But  although  it  be  admitted  that  the  Peruvian  bark  acts  power- 
fully as  an  allringent,  as  a tonic,  and  as  an  antifeptic,  yet  thefe 
principles  will  by  no  means  explain  all  the  effedts  derived  from  it 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  And  accordingly,  from  tio  artificial  com- 
bination in  which  thefe  powers  are  combined,  or  in  which  they 
exill  even  to  higher  degree,  can  the  good  confequences  refulting 
from  Peruvian  bark  be  obtained.  Many  practitioners,  therefore, 
are  difpofed  to  view  it  a?  a fpecific.  If  by  a fpecific  we  mean  an 
infallible  remedy,  it  cannot  indeed  be  confidered  as  entitled  to  that 
appellation  ; but  in  as  far  as  it  is  a very  powerful  remedy,  of  the 
operation  of  which  no  fatisfadlory  explanation  has  yet  been  given,  it 
may  with  great  propriety  be  denominated  a fpecific.  But  what- 
ever its  mode  of  operation  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  daily  employed  with  fuccefs  in  a great  variety  of  different  dif- 
eafes. 

It  was  flrft  introduced,  as  has  already  been  faid,  for  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fevers  ; and  in  thefe,  when  properly  exhibited,  it 
rarely  fails  of  fuccefs.  Practitioners,  however,  have  differed  with 
regard  to  the  bell  mode  of  exhibition  ; fome  prefer  givjng  it  juft 
before  the  fit,  fome  during  the  fit,  others  immediately  after  it. 
Some,  again,  order  it  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  between  the  fits ; 
the  dofe  being  the  more  frequent  and  larger  according  to  the 
frequency  of  the  fits  -,  and  this  mode  of  exhibition,  although  it 
may  perhaps  fometimes  lead  to  the  employment  of  more  bark 
than  is  neceflary,  we  confider  as  upon  the  whole  preferable,  from 
being  beft  fuited  to  mofi  ftomachs.  The  requifite  quantity#s  ve- 
ry different  in  different  cafes  ; and  in  many  vernal  intermittents  it 
feems  even  hardly  neceffary. 

It  is  now  given,  from  the  Very  commencement  of  the  difeafe, 
without  previous  evacuations,  which,  with  the  delay  of  the  bark, 
or  under  dofes  of  it,  by  retarding  the  cure,  often  feem  to  induce 
abdominal  inflammations,  fcirrhus,  jaundice,  heCtic,  dropfy,  &c. 
fymptoms  formerly  imputed  to  the  premature  or  intemperate  ufe 
of  the  bark,  but  which  are  beft  obviated  by  its  early  and  liberal 
ufe.  It  is  to  be  continued  not  only  till  the  paroxyfms  ceafe,  but 
till  the  natural  appetite,  ftrength,  and  complexion  return.  Its  ufe 
is  then  to  be  gradually  left  off,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals  to 
fecure  againft  a relapfe  •,  to  which,  however  unaccountable,  there 
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often  feems  tfo  be  a peculiar  difpoiition ; and  efpecially  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  eaft.  Although,  however,  mod;  evacuarits- 
conjoined  with  the  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittents  are  rather  pre- 
judicial than  otherwife,  yet  it  is  of  advantage,  previous  to  its  ufe, 
to  empty  the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  the  ftomach  ; and  on 
this  account  good  effedfs  are  often  obtained  from  premifing  an 
emetic. 

It  is  a medicine  which  feems  not  only  fuited  to  both  formed 
and  latent  intermittents,  but  to  that  date  of  fibre  on  which  all  ri- 
gidly periodical  difeafes  feem  to  depend ; as  periodical  pain,  in- 
flammation, hsemorrhagy,  fpafm,  cough, > lofs  of  external  fenfe, 
&c.  _ # 

Bark  is  now  ufed  by  fome  in  all  continued  fevers ; at  the  fame 
time  attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bowels  clean,  and  to  promote 
when  necefiary  the  evacuation  of  redundant  bile,  always,  how- 
ever, fo  as  to  weaken  the  patient  as  little  as  poflible. 

In  confluent  fmall-pox,  it  promotes  languid  eruption  and  fuppu- 
ration,  diminiflies  the  fever  through  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  and 
prevents  or  corrects  putrefcence  and  gangrene. 

In  gangrenous  fore  throats  it  is  much  ufed,  as  it  i $ externally 
and  internally  in  every  fpecies  of  gangrene.  , 

In  contagious  dyfentery,  after  due  evacuation,  it  has  been  ufed,, 
taken  internally  and  by  injection,  with  and  without  opium. 

In  all  thofe  hasmorrhagies  called  paflive,  and  which  it  is  allow- 
ed all  hasmorrhagies  are  very  apt  to  become,  and  likewdfe  in  other 
increafed  difeharges,  it  is  much  ufed  ; and  in  certain  undefined 
cafes  of  hsemoptyfis,  fome  allege  that  it  is  remarkably  efredtual 
when  joined  with  an  abforbent. 

It  is  ufed  for  obviating  the  difpoiition  to  nervous  and  convul- 
live  difeafes  ; and  fome  have  great  confidence  in  it,  joined  with 
fulphuric  acid,  in  cafes  of  phthifis,  fcrofula,  ill-conditioned  ulcers, 
rickets,  feurvy,  and  in  ftates  of  convalefcence. 

In  thefe  cafej,  notwithstanding  the  ufe  of  the  acid,  it  is  proper 
to  conjoin  it  with  a milk  diet. 

In  dropfy,  not  depending  on  any  particular  local  affe&ion,  it  is 
often  alternated  or  conjoined  with  diuretics  or  other  evacuants, 
and  by  its  early  exhibition  after  the  water  is  once  drawn  off,  or 
even  begins  to  be  freely  difeharged,  a frefh  accumulation  is  pre- 
vented, and  a radical*  cure  obtained. 

Mr  Fearion  of  the  Lock  Hofpital  praifes  very  highly  the  powers 
of  this  remedy  in  different  forms  of  the  venereal  difeafe  ; in  re- 
ducing incipient  bubo,  in  cleanfing  and  healing  ulcers  of  the  ton- 
fils,  and  in  curing  gangrenous  ulcers  from  a venereal  caufe.  But 
in  all  thefe  cafes  mercury  mull  alfo  be  given  to  eradicate  the  ve- 
nereal'virus  from  the  fyffem. 

Peruvian  bark  may  be  exhibite-d, 
i.  In  fubltanse 
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The  belt  form  of  exhibiting  this  Valuable  remedy  is  in  the 
{late  of  a very  fine  powder,  in  dofes  of  from  ten  grains  to  two. 
drachms  and  upwards.  As  it  cannot  be  fwallowed  in  the  form  of 
a dry  powder,  it  mull  either  be  dilfufed  in  fome  liquid,  as  water, 
wine,  or  milk,  or  mixed  with  fome  vifcid  lub fiance,  as  currant 
jelly.  Its  tafte,  which  is  difagreeable  to  many  people,  is  bell 
avoided  by  taking  it  immediately  after  it  is  mixed  up ; for  by 
{landing  any  time,  it  is  communicated  to  the  vehicle.  In  this  re- 
fpe£t,  therefore,  it  is  better  for  the  patients  to  mix  it  up  them- 
felves,  than  to  receive  it  from  the  apothecary  already  made  up 
into  a draught  with  fome  fimple  diftilled  water,  or  into  an  electu- 
ary with  a fyrup.  A much  more  important  obje&ion  to  this  form 
of  giving  Peruvian  bark  is,  that  foine  ftomachs  will  not  bear  it, 
from  the  oppreftion  and  even  vomiting  which  in  thefe  cafes  it  ex- 
cites. We  muft  endeavour  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  by  the 
addition  of  fome  aromatic,  and  by  giving  it  in  fmall  dofes  more 
frequently  repeated.  If  we  are  unable  to  fucceed  by  thefe  means, 
we  muft  extract  the  molt  afftive  conftkuents  of  the  bark  by  means 
of  fome  menftruum.  It  has  therefore  long  been  a pharmaceutical 
problem  to  difcover  which  menitrimm  extracts  the  virtues  of  Peru- 
vian bark  molt  completely.  But  the  aClive  conftituents  of  this  re- 
medy, according  to  the  belt  and  lateft  analyfis,  are  bitter  extract- 
ive, tannin,  and  gallic  acid,  combined  with  fome  mucilage  and  re-/ 
fin.  Of  thefe  the  two  laft  are  not  loluble  in  any  one  menftruum  ; 
but  they  molt  probably  contribute  very  little  to  the  powers  of  the 
medicine. : The  three  other  conftituents,  on  the  contrary,  on  which 
all  its  activity  depends,  taken  ftngly,  are  all  of  them  very  foluble, 
both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  in  every  mixture  of  thefe.  But 
it  -would  be  contrary  to  analogy  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  fubftances 
ftiould  exill  fo  intimately  mixed  as  they  muft  be  in  an  organic  bo- 
dy, without  exerting  upon  each  other  fome  degree  of  chemical  af- 
finity, and  forming  combinations  pofleffed  of  new  properties.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  whether  it  arife  from  this  caufe,  or  merely 
from  the  ftate  of  aggregation,  that  neither  water  nor  alcohol  ex- 
tract. thefe  conftituents  from  Peruvian  bark  in  the  fame  quantity 
iii  which  they  are  able  to  diifolve  them  feparately,  and  that  we 
muft  have  recourfe  to  direCt  experiment  to  determine  the  degree 
of  action  pofiefied  by  each  menftruum  upon  it.  With  this  view 
many  experiments  have  been  made,  and  by  very  able  chemifts. 
But  moil  of  them  were  performed  when  the  fcience  of  chemiftry 
was  but  in  its  infancy-,  and  even -at  this  time  that  branch  of  it 
which  relates  to  thefe  fubftances  is  fo  little  underftood,  that  the  re- 
fults  of  the  lateft  experiments  are  farr£rom  conclufive. 

2.  In  infunon. 

To  thofe  whpfe  ftomachs  -will  not  bear  the  powder,  this  is  the  heft 
form  of  exhibiting  Peruvian  bark.  Water,  at  a. given  temperature, 
feems  capable  of  diffolving  only  a certain  quantity,  and  therefore 
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we  are  not  able  to  increafe  the  ftrengtli  of  an  infulion,  either  by 
employing  a larger  quantity  of  the  bark,  or  allowing  them  to  re- 
main longer  in  contaCl,  One  part  of  bark  is  fufficient  tcf  faturate 
Sixteen  of  water  in  the  courfe  of  an  hour  or  two.  To  accelerate 
/the  aCtion  of  the  water,  it  is  ufual  to  pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  the 
bark,  to  cover  it  up,  and  allow  it  to  cool  {lowly.  After  {landing 
a fufficient  length  of  time,  the  infulion  is  decanted  off  for  ufe.  The 
infulion  in  water  is  however  liable  to  one  very  great  obje&ion,  that' 
it  cannot  be  kept  even  a very  ffiort  time  without  being  decompo- 
fed  and  fpoiled.  Therefore,  in  forme  inftances,  we  prepare  the  irr- 
fulion  with  wine  ; and  it  fortunately  happens  that  very  often  the 
ufe  of  the  menilruum  is  as  much  indicated  as  that  of  the  folvend. 

3.  In  tinCture. 

The  great  activity  of  the  menftruum  in  this  preparation,  pre- 
vents the  bark  from  being  given  in  fufficiently  large  dofes  to 
exert  its  peculiar  virtues.  It  is,  however,  a powerful  itimulant. 

4.  In  deco&ion. 

Water  of  the  temperature  of  21 2°  is  capable  of  diffolving  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  foluble  parts  of  Peruvian  bark  than 
water  at6o°.  But  the  folvent  powers  even  of  boiling  water  have 
their  limits,  and  by  protracting  the  deco&ion  we  do  not  increafe  its 
flrength,  but  rather,  by  diminiffiing  the  quantity  of  the  men- 
ftrUum,  we  leffen  the  quantity  of  matter  diffolved.  Belides,  at  a 
boiling  temperature,  extractive  abforbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the 
atmofphere  and  is  converted  into  what  feem's  to  be  .an  infoluble 
and  inert  refmous  fubftance.  , * 

5.  In  extraCf.  - 

In  this  preparation  we  expeCt  to  poffefs  the  virtues  of  Peruvian 
bark  in  a very  concentrated  ftate.  The.  principal  objections  to  its 
ufe  are  its  great  expence,  and  the  decompofition  and  deftruCtion 
of  the  active  condiments  of  the  bark  during  the  preparation,  when 
not  properly  conducted.  It  is  convenient  for  the  formation  of 
pills  and  bolufes,  but  we  would  always  prefer  a freffi  infulion  or 
deco&ion  to  any  mixture  in  which  the  extraCl  is  rediffolved. 

Externally,  Peruvian  bark  is  ufed  in  fubftance,  as  an  applica- 
tion to  ill  conditioned,  carious,  or  gangrenous  ulcers. 

In  the  form  of  ciyfter,  it  may  be  given  in  fubftance,  decoCtion, 
or  extraCt.  The  powder  is  ufed  as  a tooth-powder  for  fpongy  and 
bleeding  gums,  and  the  decoCtion  is  an  excellent  aftringent  gargle 
or  walk. 

To  increafe  the  power  of  Peruvian  bark,  or  to  direct  its  effica- 
cy to  a particular  purpoie,  or  to  correCt  fome  inconveniences  occa- 
sionally produced  by  it,  it  is  frequently  combined  with  other  re- 
medies. When  it  produces  vomiting,  carbonic  acid  forms  a ufe- 
ful  addition  ; when  it  purges,  opium  j when  it  oppreffes  the  fto- 
mach,  aromatics  ; and  when  it  induces  coftivenefs,  rhubarb.  It 
may  be  alfo  combined  with  other  vegetable  aftringent  or  bit- 
ter remedies,  without  impairing  its  powers.  But  we  are  a- 
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fraid  that  many  additions  are  made,  chiefly  faline  fubkances, 
of  which  the  effects  are  not  at  all  underflood.  Sulphuric  acid, 
fuperfulphate  of  alumina  and  potafs  (alum),  muriate  of  ammonia, 
carbonate  of  potafs,  tartrite  of  potafs,  tartrite  of  antimony  and 
potafs  (tartar -emetic),  iron,  lime-water,  &c,  have  been  frequently 
preferibed  with  it;  but  we  know  that  in  many  of  thefe  mixtures 
decompofition  occurs,  which  renders  the  whole  either  inactive,  or 
completely  deceives  us  with  regard  to  the  expe&ed  effe£ls. 

2.  Yellow  Peruvian  bark. 

This  kind  of  bark  has  only  been  introduced  fince  1790,  and 
we  are  kill  uncertain,  both  with  regard  to  the  tree  which  pro- 
duces it,  and  the  place  of  its  growth.  It  confiks  of  pieces 
about  fix  inches  in  length,  thicker,  and  lefs  rolled  up  than  the 
common  bark.  Its  internal  furface  is  of  a deeper  red.  It  fome- 
$imes  wants  the  epidermis,  which  is  often  as  thick  as  the  bark  it- 
felf.  It  is  lighter  and  more  friable  than  the  former  variety  ; its 
fra£ture  is  fibrous  ; and  when  reduced  to  powder,  its  colour  is 
paler.  Its  take  is  much  more  bitter,  akringent,  and  krong'er,.  but 
its  fmell  is  weaker.  Its  deception  when  hot  is  redder,  but  when 
cold,  paler.  Its  folutions  krike  a deeper  colour  with  fulphate  of 
iron.  It  contains  more  bitter'  extractive,  and  more  tannin  and 
gallic  acid,  than  either  of  the  others,  but  lefs  gum  than  the  com- 
mon, and  lefs  refin  than  the  red.  It  alfo  produces  the  fame  ef- 
fects in  much  fmaller  dofes.  The  epidermis  fhould  always  be 
removedTefore  it  is  powdered. 

3.  Red  Peruvian  bark  occurs  generally  in  much  larger,  thicker, 
flatter  pieces,  but  fometimes  alfo  in  the  form  of  quills.  It  is  hea- 
vy, firm,  found,  and  dry;  friable  between  the  teeth  ; does  not 
feparate  into  fibres;  and  breaks,  not  fhivery,  but  kiort,  clofe,  and 
fhnooth.  It  has  three  layers  : the  outer  is  thin,  rugged,  of  a red-, 
difh  brown  colour,  but  frequently  covered  wTith  moky  matter ; 
the  middle  is  thicker,  more  compact,  darker  coloured,  very  refin- 
ous,  brittle,  and  yields  firk  to  the  pekle  : the  inmok  is  more 
woody,  fibrous,  and  of  a brighter  red.  Its  powder  is  reddifh,  like 
that  of  Armenian  bole. 

Its  akringency  and  bitternefs  are  more  intenfe,  and  it  contains 
more  refin  than  the  pale  bark.  It  alfo  produces  its  effeCts  in 
imailer  dofes.  It  is  faid  to  be  more  frequently  adulterated. 

$ . 4.  Cinchona  Carib^ea.  Cortex.  (Erl') 

Cinchona  of  the  Caribbean  iflands.  Xbe  bark.  ~ . 

This  tree  is  found  in  the  Caribbean  ikands.  It  grows  to  a very- 
large  fize.  Dr  Wright,  to  w7hom  we  are  indebted  for  all  our 
knowledge  of  it,  found  fome  in  the  parifh  of  St  James’s,  Jamaica, 
kfty  feet  high,  and  proportionally  thick.  The  wood  is  hard, 
clouded,  and  takes  a fine  polifh.  The  bark  of  the  large  trees  is 
CQUghy  the  cuticle  thick  and  inert,  and  the  inner  bark  thinner  than 
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that  of  the  young  trees,  hut  more  fibrous.  The  bark  is  brought 
to  us  in  pieces  about  a fpan  in  length,  rolled  together,  and  a line 
or  half  a line  in  thicknefs,  of  a brown  colour  on  tire  furface,  which 
is  moil  commonly  covered  with  white  lichens  : internally  it  is  of 
a dark v brown  colour,  and  very  fibrous  in  its  fracture.  It  has  at 
firft  a fweetiffi  taffe,  but  a ter  being  chewed  fome  time  it  becomes 
extremely  naUfeous  and  bitter.  Dr  Wright  fays  he  made  life  of 
this  bark  in  all  cafes  where  Peruvian  bark  w7as  indicated,  and 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  It  has  often  been  confounded  with 
the  cinchona  fioribunda,  (Willdenow’s  7th  fpecies),  fo  excellently 
analyzed  by  Fourcroy  under  the  title  of  the  Cinchona  of  St  Do- 
mingo, and  which  taken  internally  is  apt  to  excite  vomiting  and 
purging. 

CINERES  CL  AVELLATI.  {Lond.  Dub.)  See  Care  on  as 
Potassa:  IMPURUS. 

CINNAMOMUM.  {Land.  Dub.)  See  Laurus  Cinnamg- 

MUM.  - 

CISSAMPELOS  PAREIRA. 

Par  eh  a Brava.  Radix . (Land.  Dub.) 

Pare'ira  brava.  The  root. 

Dioecia  Mo?iaddphia. — Nat.  ord.  Sarmentacece. 

This  is  a perennial  climbing  plant,  which  grows  in  the  Well 
India  iflands  and  in  South  America.  The  root,  which  is  officinal, 
is  brought  to  us  from  Brazil,  in  pieces  of  different  fizes,  fome  no 
bigger  than  one's  finger,  others  as  lairge  as  a child’s  arm;  it  is 
crooked,  and  varioufly  -wrinkled  on  the  furface  ; outwardly  of  a 
dark  colour,  internally  of  a dull  yeliowiih,  and  interwoven  with 
woody  fibres;  fo  that,  upon  a tranfverfe  fection,  a number  of  con- 
centric circles  appear,  croffed  with  fibres,  vffiich  run  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  : It  has;  no  fmell;  the  tafte  is  a little 
bitteriffi,  blended  with  a fweejtnefs  like  that  of  liquorice.  This 
root  is  highly  extolled  by  the  Brazilians  and  Portuguefe,  in  a great 
variety  of  difeafes,  particularly  againft  fuppreffions  of  urine,  ne- 
phritic pains,  and  calculus.  Geoffroy  alfo  found  it  ufeful  in  ne- 
phritic diforders,  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  in  humoral 
affhmas,  and  in  fome  fpecies  of  jaundice.  The  common  people 
of  Jamaica  life  a decoction  of  thehoots  for  pains  and  weaknefs  of 
the  ftomach,  proceeding-from  relaxation.  The  dofe  of  the  root  in 
fubfbmce  is  from  twelve  grains  to  half  a drachm ; in  decobtion  to 
two  or  three  drachms.  , 

CISTUS  CRETICUS. 

Ladanum . Refina.  (Loud,) 
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Cretan  Ciftus.  Ladanum.  A refin. 

Willd.  g.  1048.  fp.  13. — Nat.  ord.  Afcyroidcce . 

This  is  a perennial  fiirub  which  grows  in  Syria,  and  mo're  efpe- 
cially  in  the  Grecian  iilands. 

This  refin  is  laid  to  have  been  formerly  colledled  from  the 
beards  oF  goats  who  browfed  the  leaves  of  the  cidus  : at  prefent, 
a kind  of  rake,  with  federal  ftraps  or  thongs  of  lkin.s  fixed  to  it,  is 
drawn  lightly  over  the  fhrub,  fo  as  to  take  up  the  umduous  juice, 
which  is  afterwards  fcraped  off  with  knives.  It  is  rarely  met 
with  pure,  even  in  the  places  where  it  is  produced  ; the  dull,  blown 
upon  the  plant  by  the  wind,  mingling  with  the  vifcid  juice,  and 
the  inhabitants  alfo  being  faid  to  mix  it  with  a certain  black  fand. 
In  the  {hops  two  forts  are  met  with  : the  belt  (which  is  very  rare) 
is  in  dark-coloured  almod  black  mafifes,  of  the  confidence  of  a ioft 
plader,  which  grows  dill  fofter  upon  being  handled  \ of  a very 
agreeable  fmeli,  and  of  a light  pungent  bitteridi ' tade  : the  other 
fort  is  harder,  not  fo  dark-coloured,  in  long  rolls  coiled  up  : this 
is  of  a much  weaker  lmell-than  the  fird,  and  has  a large  admix- 
ture of  a fine  fand,  which  in  the  ladanum  examined  by  the  French 
Academy,  made  up  three- fourths  of  the  mafs.  Refilled  fpirit  of 
wine  almod  entirely  diflolves  pure  ladanum,  leaving  only  a fmall 
portion  of  gummy  matter  which  has  no  tade  or  fmeli. 

CITRUS. 

Polyadelpbia  Icofandria . — Nat.  ord.  Pomace cc. 

Sp.  Citrus  Aurantium.  Folia  * fores,  aqua  fillatitia  et  oleum 
volatile  forum,  f uffus  fuccus , f ruff  us  immaturus , et  cortex  exterior . 

tm 

Aurantium  Hifpalenfe . Folium,  fios,  fruffus  fuccus , et  cortex  exte- 
rior. ( Loud. ) Fruffus  fuccus  et  cortex  exterior,  fruffus  immaturus , 
forum  aqua fillatitia.  (Dubl) 

Seville  orange.  The  leaves,  dowers,  didilled  water  and  eflen- 
tial  oil  of  the  flowers,  the  juice  and  outer  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
unripe  fruit. 

The  orange  tree  is  a 'beautiful  evergreen,  a native  of  Alia,  but 
now  abundantly  cultivated  in  the  fouthermparts  of  Europe  and  in 
the  Wed  India  idands.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies, 
but  they  may  be  all  referred  to  the  bitter  or  Seville  orange,  and 
the  fweet  or  China  orange. 

The  leaves  are  neither  fo  aromatic  nor  fo  bitter  as  the  rind  of 
the  fruit,  yet  they  have  been  celebrated  by  eminent  phyficians 
as  a powerful  antifpafmodic  in  convulfive  diforders,  and  efpecially 
in  epilepfy  ; with  others  they  have  entirely  failed. 

The  flowers  (flores  naphae)  are  highly  odoriferous,  and  have 
been  for  fome  time  pad  in  great  edeem  as  a perfume  : their  tade 
is  fomewhat  warm,  accompanied  with  a degree  of  bitternefs.  They 
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yield  their  flavour  by  infufion  to  rectified  fpirit,  and  in  diftillation 
both  to  fpirit  and  water,  (aqua  florum  naphse) : the  bitter  matter 
is  diffolved  by  watery  and,  .on  evaporating  the  deco&ion,  remains 
entire  in  the  extradL 

A very  fragrant  red-coloured  oil,  diddled  from  thefe  flowers, 
is  brought  from  Italy  under  the  name  of  oleum  or  effe?itia  neroli ; 
but  oil  of  behen,  in  which  orange  flowers  have  been  digeded,  is 
frequently  fubdkuted  for  it.  The  fraud,  however,  is  eafily  de- 
leted, as  the  teal  oil  is  entirely  volatile,  and  the  adulterated  is 
not.  j 

Orange  flowers  were  at  one  time  faid  to  be  an  ufeful  remedy  in 
convulfive  and  epileptic  cafes  ‘ but  experience  has  not  confirmed 
the  virtues  attributed  to  them.  As  by  drying  they  lofe  their  vir- 
tues, they  mdy  be  preferved  for  this  purpofe  by  packing  them 
clofely  in  earthen  vedels,  with  half  their  weight  of  muriate  of 
foda. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a grateful  acid  liquor,  confiding  princi- 
pally of  citric  acid,  fyrup,  extractive,  and  mucilage  ; of  condder- 
able  ufe  in  febrile  or  inflammatory  diftempers,  for  allaying  heat, 
quenching  third,  and  promoting  the  falutary  excretions  : it  is  like- 
wife  of  ufe  in  genuine  fcorbutus,  or  fea-icurvy. — Although  the 
Seville,  or  bitter  orange  as  it  is  called,  has  alone  a place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias,  yet  the  juice  of  the  China,  or  fweet  orange,  is 
much  more  employed.  It  is  more  mild,  and  lefs  acid  ; and  it  is 
employed  in  its  mod  dmple  date  with  great  advantage,  both  as  a 
cooling  medicine,  and  as  an  ufeful  antifeptic  in  fevers  of  the  word 
kinds,  as  well  as  in  many  other  acute  difeafes,  being  highly  bene- 
ficial as  alleviating  third.  Dr  Wright  applied  the  roaded  pulp  of 
oranges  as  a poultice  to  fetid  fores  in  the  Wed  Indies,  with  very 
great  fuccefs. 

The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit  is  a grateful  aromatic  bit- 
ter ; and  proves  an  excellent  domachic  and  carminative,  promo- 
ting appetite,  warming  the  habit,  and  drengthening  the  tone  of 
the  vifeera.  Orange  peel  appears  to  be  confiderably  warmer 
than  that  of  lemons,  and  to  abound  more  with  eflential  oil : to  this 
circumdance,  therefore,  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  ufe  of 
thefe  medicines.  The  davour  of  the  fird  is  likewife  fuppofed'to 
be  lefs  peridiable  than  that  of  the  other  : hence  the  London  Col- 
lege employ  orange-peel  in  the  fpirituon?  bitter  tin&ure  which  is 
dedgned  for  keeping  ; whild  in  the  bitter  watery  infufion,  lemon 
peel  is  preferred.  A fyrup  and  diddled  water  are  for  the  fame 
reafon  prepared  from  the  rind  of  granges  in  preference  to  that  of 
lemons. 

The  outer  rind  of  the  orange  is  the  bads  of  a conferve  both  in  the 
Edinburgh  and  London  pharmacopoeias  ; and  this  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  mod  elegant  and  convenient  forms  of  exhibiting  it. 
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The  unripe  fruit  dried  are  called  Cura^oa  oranges.  They  vary 
in  lize  from  that  of  a pea  to  that  of  a cherry.  They  are  bitterer 
than  the  rind  of  ripe  oranges,  but  not  To  aromatic,  and  are  ufed  as 
a ftomachic. 


Sp.  Citrus  Medic.a.  FruBus , cortex  fruBus^  et  ejus  oleum  vo- 
latile. (Ac/.) 

'Limon.  Succus , cortex  exterior , et  oleum  ejf.ntia  diBum.  ( 'Land. ) 
SuccuSf  cortex  exterior , ejufdemque  oleum  ejj'entiale.  ( r'uh  ) 

Lemon  tree.  Tile  juice  and  outer  rind,  and  its  effential  oil,  of 
the  fruit. 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  fimilar  in  quality  to  that  of  oranges, 
from  which  it  differs  little  otherwife  than  in  containing  more  ci- 
tric acid  and  le£s  lyrup.  The  quantity  of  the  former  is  indeed 
fo  great,  that  the  acid  has  been  named  from  this  fruit,  Acid  of 
Lemons,  and  is  commonly  prepared  from  it.  The  firxiple  expref- 
fed  juice  will  not  keep,  on  account  of  the  fyrup,  extractive  and 
mucilage,  and  quantity  of  water  which  it  contains,  which  caufes 
it  to  ferment. 

It  was  therefore  extremely  delirable  that  an  eafy  method, 
fhould  be  difeovered  of  reducing  it  to  fuch  a ftate  that  it  would 
not  fpoil  by  keeping,  and  would  be  lefs  bulky. 

V arious  means  have  been  propofed  and  pra£Hfed  with  this 
view.  The  juice  has  been  evaporated  to  the  conliffqnce  of  rob  j 
but  this  always  gives  an  empyreumatic  tafte,  and  does  not  lepa- 
rate  the  extradive  or  mucilage,  fo  that  it  is  ffill  apt  to  ferment 
when  agitated  on  board  of  ihip  in  tropical  climates.  It  has  been 
expo  fed  to  froft,  and  part  of  the  w7ater  been  removed  under  the 
form  of  ice ; but  this  is  liable  to  all  the  former,  objedions,  and  be- 
fides,  where  the  lemons  are  produced  in  fufficient  quantity,  there 
is  not  a fufficient  degree  of  cold.  The  addition  of  a quantity  of 
alcohol  to  the  infpiffated  juice  feparates  the  mucilage,  but  not  the 
extradive  or  fugar.  By  means,  however,  of  Scheele’s  procefs,  as 
reduced  to  determinate  quantities  by  Prouff,  we  can  obtain  the 
acid  perfedly  pure  and  cryflallized. 

To  94  parts  of  lemon  juice,  4 parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  to 
be  added : the  carbonic  acid  is  feparated  by  effervefcence,  and  a 
quantity  of  infoiuble  citrate  of  lime  is  precipitated.  By  evapora- 
ting the  fupernatant  liquor,  another  portion  of  citrite  of  lime  is 
obtained.  Thefe  added  together  amount  to  about  parts,  and 
require  20  parts  of  fulphuric  acid,  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  1*15 
to  decompofe  them.  The  fulphate  of  lime  being  nearly  infoiuble 
is  precipitated,  and  the  citric  acid  remains  in  folutiqn,  and  is  to 
be  feparated  by  wafhing,  and  cryflallized  by  evaporation.  If  too 
much  fulphuric  acid  be  added,  when  the  liquor  is  much  concen- 
trated, it  reacts  upon  the  citric  acid,  and  chars  a portion  of  it. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  a little  chalk  muff  be  added, 
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By  this,  or  fome  fimilar  procefs,  it  is  now  manufactured  in  this 
country  in  large  quantities,  and  fold  under  the  name  of  Coxwell’s 
Concrete  Salt  of  Lemons. 

Citric  acid  is  a powerful  and  agreeable  antifeptic.  Its  powers 
sire  much  increafed,  according  to  Dr  Wright,  by  faturating  it 
with  muriate  of  foda.  The  mixture  he  recommends  as  poffeffing 
very  great  efficacy  in  dyfentery,  remittent  fever,  the  belly-ach, 
putrid  fore  throat,  and  as  being  perfetly  fpecific  in  diabetes  and 
lienteria.  Citric  acid  is  often  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  for  allays 
ing  vomiting  : with  this  intention  it  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
potafs,  from  which  it  expels  the  carbonic  acid  with  effervefcence. 
This  mixture  ffiould  be  drunk  as  foon  as  it  is  made : or,  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  on  which  actually  the  anti-emetic  powers  of  this 
mixture  depends,  may  be  extricated  in  the  ffomach  itfelf,  by  firft 
fwaliowing  the  carbonate  of  potafs  diffolved  in  water,  and  drink- 
ing immediately  afterwards  the  citric  acid  properly  fweetened* 
The  dofes  are  about  a fcruple  of  the  carbonate  diffolved  in  eight 
or  ten  drachms  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of  lemon  juice,  or  an  equi- 
valent quantity  of  citric  acid., 

Lemon  juice  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  many  pleafant  refrigerant 
drinks,  which  are  of  very  great  ufe  in  allaying  febrile  heat  and 
thirft.  Of  thefe  the  molt  generally  ufeful  is  lemonade,  or  diluted 
lemon-juice,  properly  fweetened.  Lemonade,  with  the  addition  of 
a certain  quantity  of  any  good  ardent  fpirit,  forms  the  well-known 
beverage  Punch,  which  is  fometimes  given  as  a cordial  to  the  lick. 
The  German  writers  order  it  to  be  made  with  arrack,  as  rum  and 
brandy,  they  fay,  are  apt  to  occalion  headach.  But  the  fat  is 
directly  the  reverfe,  for  of  all  fpirits  arrack  is  moll  apt  to  pro- 
duce headach.  The  lightelf  and  fafeft  fpirits  are  thole  which 
contain  leall ' effential  oil,  or  other  foreign  matters,  and  which 
have  been  kept  the  longell  time  after  their  dillillation. 

The  yellow  peel  is  an  elegant  aromatic,  and  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  llomachic  tintures  and  infulions  : it  is  conliderabiy  lefs 
hot  than  orange-peel,  and  yields  in  diffillation  with  water  a lefs 
quantity  of  effential  oil : its  flavour  is  neverthelefs  more  perifh- 
able,  yet  does  not  arife  fo  readily  with  fpirit  of  wine  •,  for  a fpiri- 
tuous  extrat  made  from  lemon-peel  poffeffes  the  aromatic  talle 
and  fmell  of  the  fubjet  in  much  greater  perfetion  than  an  extrat 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  from  the  peels  of  oranges.  In  the 
ill  ops,  a fyrup  is  prepared  from  the  juice,  and  the  peel  is  can- 
died ; the  peel  is  an  ingredient  in  the  bitter  infulions  and  wines ; 
the  effential  oil  enters  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  or  fpiritus 
ammonias  compolitus,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  feme  other  formulas, 

COCCUS  CACTI.  (£</.) 

Goccinella.  (J.ondi) 
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Cochineal  is  the  dried  body  of  the  female  of  a hemipterous 
infect.  It  is  found  only  in  Mexico,  and  is  nouriihed  entirely  on 
the  leaves  of  the  opuntia  or  nopal,  (ca£tus  qpccinelliferus).  The 
wild  cochineal,  which  is  covered  with  a filky  envelop,  is  lefs 
valuable  than  the  cultivated  cochineal,  which  is  without  that 
covering,  but  grows*  to  a larger,  fize,  and  furnifhes  a finer  and 
more  permanent  colour.  The  Spaniards  endeavour  to  confine 
both  the  infedt  and  the  plant  on  which  it  feeds  to  Mexico.  But 
this  attempt  at  monopoly  will,  we  hope,  be  fruflrated  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  fome  gentlemen  in  the  Ealt  Indies.  The  male  only  is 
furnilhed  with  yungs,  the  female  has  none,  and  Remains  conftant- 
ly  attached  to  the  leaf  of  the  cadtus.  During  winter,  the  Mexi- 
cans preferve  thefe  infedts,  with  the  fucculeiit  leaves  to  which 
they  are  attached,  5n  their  houfes.  In  ipring,  after  the  rainy  fea- 
fon  is  over,  they  are  transferred  to  the  living  plants,  and  in  a few 
days  they  lay  innumerable  eggs  and  die.  They  are  collected 
three  times  in  the  year : fir  ft  the  dead  mothers,,  are  gathered  as 
foon  as  they  have  laid  their  eggs ; in  three  or  four  months,  the 
young  which  have  grown  to- a fufficient  fize  dre  collected ; and  in 
three  or  four  months  more,  all  the  young  are  colledted,  large  and 
fmall  indifcrimifiately,  except  thofe  which  they  preferve  for 
breeding  next  year.  They  are  killed  by  inclofing  them  in  a bag 
and  dipping  them  in  hot  water,  and  by  expofing  them  on  iron 
plates  to  the  heat  of  the  .fire.  800,000  pounds  are  brought  an- 
nually to  Europe  \ and  each  pound  contains  at  lead:  70,000  infers. 
From  their  appearance,  wken  brought  to  us,  they  were  long  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  feed  of  fome  plant.  They  are  fmall,  irregular, 
roundifh  bodies,  of  a blackifh-red  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a 
bright  purple  red  within.  Their  taile  is  acrid,  bitterifh  and 
aftringent.  They  are  ufed  only  for  the  fake  , of  the  fine  colour 
which  they  produce,  and  they  are  principally  confumed  by  the 
fcarlet  dyers.  In  pharmacy  they  are  employed  to  give  a beauti- 
ful red  to  fome  tinctures.  Their  colour  is  eafily  extracted,  both 
by  alcohol,  water,  and  water  of  ammonia  ; and  in  the  dried  infedt 
it  is  not  impaired  by  keeping  for  any  length  of  time. 

COCHLEAR!  A. 

x W 1 lid.  g.  1228.  iLetradyTiarnia  ord.  Siliquofa* 

Sp.  1.  Cochleari/l  Officinalis.  Herba.  (Edl) 

Cochlearia.  Herba.  (buhl) 

Cocbleana  hortenfis.  Herba.  (londl) 

Garden  feurvy- grafs.  The  plant. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  on  the  fea-fhore  of  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  feme  times  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. .As  long  as  it  is  freili  it  has  a peculiar  fmell,  efpecially 
when  bruifed,  and  a kind  of  faline  acrid  take,  which  it  lofes  com- 
pletely 
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pletely  by  drying,  but  which  it  imparts  by  diftillation  to  water 
or  alcohol.  It  alfo  furnifhes  an  eftential  oil,  the  fmell  of  which 
is  fo  ftrong  as  to  make  the  eyes  water. 

The  freih  plant  is  a gentle  flimulant  and  diuretic,  and  is  chiefly 
ufed  fdr  the  cure  of  fea-fcurvy.  It  is  employed  externally  as  a 
gargle  in  fore  throat,  and  fcorbutic  affe&ions  of  the  gums  and 
mouth.  It  may  be  eaten  in  fub fiance  in  anv  quantity,  or  the 
juice  may  be  expreffed  from  it,  or  it  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or 
water,  or  its  virtues  may  be  extra&ed  by  diftillation. 

Sp.  8.  CoCHLEARIA  ArM£RACTA.  Radioi.  (Ed.') 

Rapbanus  rujliccinus . Radix . (Land.  Dub.) 

Horfe-radifti.  The  root. 

This  perennial  plant  is  fometimes  found  wild  about  river- 
fldes,  and  other  moift  places  : for  medicinal  and  culinary  ufes,  it 
is  cultivated  in  gardens;  it  flowers  in  June,  but  rarely  perfects  its 
feeds  in  this  country.  Horfe-radifti  root  has  a quick  pungent 
fmell,  and  a penetrating  acrid  tafte ; it  neverthelefs  contains  in 
certain  veflels  a fweet  juice,  tvhich  fometimes  exudes  upon  the 
furface.  By  drying,  it  lofes  all  its  acrimony,  becoming  firft 
fweetifh,  and  afterwards  almoft  infipid  : if  kept,  in  a cool  place, 
covered  with  fand,  it  retains  its  qualities  for  a confiderable  time. 
The  medical  eiTefts  of  this  rodt  are,  to  ilimulate  the  folids,  and 
promote  the  fluid  fecretions;  it  feems  to  extend  its  action  through 
the  whole  habit,  and  affedt  the  minuteft  glands.  It  has  frequently 
done  fervice  in  fome  kinds  of  fcurvies  and  other  chronic  diforders, 
proceeding  from  a vifcidity  of  the  juices,  or  obftructions  of  the 
excretory  dudts.  Sydenham  recommends  it  likewife  in  dropfies, 
particularly  thofe  which  fometimes  follow  intermittent  fevers. 
Both  water  and  redlified  fpirit  extract  the  virtues  of  this  root  .by 
infufion,  and  elevate  them  in  diftillation  : along  with  the  aqueous 
fluid,  an  eftential  oil  arifes,  poflefling  the  whole  tafte  and  pungen- 
cy of  the  horfe-radifti. 


COCOS  BUTYRACEA.  Oleum  nucts  fixum . (Ed.) 

The  mackaw  tree.  The  fixed  oil  of  the  nut,  commonly  called 
Palm  Oil. 

Palrruz. — Nat.  ord.  Palmes  d 

This  tree  is  a native  of  South  America.  The  fruit  is  triangu- 
lar, yellow,  and  as  big  as  a plumb.  The  nut  or  kernel  by  decoc- 
tion yields  the  oleum  palmee  of  the  fhops.  This  oil  has  the  con- 
fluence of  butter,  a golden  yellow  colour,  the  fmell  of  violets, 
and  a fweetifh  tafte.  When  well  preferred,  it  keeps  feveral 
years  without  becoming  rancid.  When  fpoi led,  it  lofes  its  yel- 
low colour  and  pleafant  fmell.  It  is  faid  ’to  be  often  imitated 
with  axunge,  coloured  with  turmeric,  and  feented  with  Florentine 
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iris  root.  It  is  rarely  ufed  in  medicine,  and  only  externally  as 
an  emollient  ointment. 

' COLCHICUM  AUTUMN  ALE.  Radix.  (Ed.) 

Colcbicum.  Radix . (Lund.  Dub.) 

Meadow  faffron. 

Willd.  g.  707.  fp.  1.  Hcxandria  Lrigynia.- — Nat.  ord.  Lihacecc. 

Meadow  Saffron  is  a perennial,  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which 
grows  in  wet  meadows  in  the  tempefate  countries  of  Europe.  It 
flowers  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  at  which  time  the  old  bulb 
begins  to  decay,  and  a new  bulb  to  be  formed.  In  the  following 
May  the  new  bulb  is  perfected,  and  the  old  one  wafted  and  corru- 
gated. They  are  dug  for  medical  ufe  in  the  beginning  of  fum- 
mer. 

The  fenfible  qualities  of  the  frelh  root  are  very  various,  accord- 
ing to  the  place  of  growth,  and  feafpn  of  the  year.  In  autumn  it 
is  inert;  in  the  beginning  of  fummer  highly  acrid,:  fome  have 
found  it  to  be  a cofrolive  poifon,  others  have  eaten  it  in  confider- 
able  quantity  without  experiencing  any  effect.  When /it  is  pof- 
feffed  of  acrimony,  this  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  acrimony  of 
garlic,  and  is  entirely  deflroyed  by  drying.  Stork,  Collin  and 
Plenk  have  celebrated  its  virtues. as  a diuretic  in  hydrotborax  and 
other  droplies.  But  it  is  at  bell  a very  uncertain  remedy.  The 
exprelfed  juice  is  ufed  in  Alface  to  deftroy  vermin  in  the  hair. 

COLOCYNTHIS.  (Lor.d.  Dub.)  See  Cucumis. 

COLOMBA.  (Land.  Ed.)  1 

Colvmbo.  (Dub.) 

Colomba.  The  root. 

This  is  the  root  of  an  unknown  plant,  which,  however,  is  con- 
je£tured  by  iXUlldenow  to  be  a fpecies  of  bryonia.  It  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  its  name  from  a city  in  Ceylon,  from  which  it  is 
lent  over  all  India.  But  more  recent  accounts  fay,  that  it  is  pro- 
duced in  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  Caffres,  arid  that  it  forms 
an  important  article  of  commerce  with  the  Portuguefe  at  Mozam- 
bique, in  the  province  of  Tfanquebar.  It  is  generally  brought 
in  tranfverfe  fe&ions,  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter, rarely  divided  horizontally.  This  is  (evidently  done  to  faci- 
litate its  drying,  for  the  large  pieces  are  all  perforated  with  holes. 
The  bark  is  wrinkled  and  thick,  of  a dark  brown  colour  on  the 
outlide,  and  bright  yellow  within.  The  pith  in  the  centre  is  fpon- 
gy,  yellowiih,  and  {lightly  Itriped.  Its  fmell  is  {lightly  aromatic, 
and  readily  loft  when  not  preferved  in  clofe  veflels ; its  tafte  is 
unpleafant,  bitter,  and  fomewhat  acrid ; the  bark  has  the  ftrongeft 
tafte ; the  pith  is  almoft  mucilaginous.  Its  eiTential  cpnftituents 
are  bitter  extradiye,  and  a great  deal  of  nmcilage.  It  is  according- 
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ly  more  foluble  in  water  than  in  alcohol.  In  India  it  is  much 
ufed  in  difeafes  attended  with  bilious  fymptoms,  particularly  in 
cholera  •,  and  it  is  laid  to  be  fometimes  very  effectual  in  other  cafes 
of  vomiting.  Some  conlider  it  as  very  uf^ful  in  dyfpepfia.  Half 
a drachm  of  the  powder  is  given  repeatedly  in  the  day.  Its  ufe 
in  medicine  has  been  particularly  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  praHitioners  by  Dr  Percival  of  Manchelter  in  his  Experimen- 
tal Eflays  \ and  it  has  in  general  been  found  to  ant'wer  expe&ar 
tion  : but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  it  is  not  fo  regularly  imported 
as  to  admit  of  our  {hops  being  fupplied  with  it  of  good  quality. 
Hence,  when  prefcribed,  it  is  often  exhibited  in  a very  decayed 
flate. 

CONItJM  MACULATUM,  Folia,  Semen.  (Ed.) 

Cicutci.  Herba , Jios,  ft  turn.  (Land.)  Herba , femina  nondum 
mat  urci . ( Dub.' ) 

Hemlock.  The  leaf,  flower,  and  feed. 

Willd.  g.  5 33 * Z/3-  i* — P entandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbel litcs. 

Tnisfis  a large  biennial  umbelliferous  plant,  which  grows  very 
commonly  about  the  fides  of  fields,  under  hedges,  and  in  moilt 
fhady  places.  As  it  may  ealily  be  confounded  with  other  plants 
of  the  fame  natural  order,  which  are  either  more  virulent  or  lefs 
active,  we  {hall  give  a full  defeription  of  its  botanical  charadfers. 
The  root  is  white,  long,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a finger,  contains  when 
it  is  young  a milky  juice,  and  refembles  both  in  fize  and  form  the 
carrot.  In  fpring  it  is  very  poifonous,  in  harveft  lefs  fo.  The 
ftalk  is  often  three,  four,  and  even  fix  feet  high,  hollow,  fmooth, 
not  befet  with  hairs,  and  marked  with  red  or  brown  fpots.  The 
leaves  are  large,  and  have  long  and  thick  foot-flialks,  which,  at 
the  lower  end,  aflfume  the  form  of  a groove,  and-  furround  the 
item.  From  each  fide  of  the  foot-fialk  other  foot-ftalks  arife,  and 
from  thefe  a Hill  fmaller  order,  on  which  there  are  feffiie,  dark 
green*  filming,  lancet-fhaped,  notched  leafits.  The  umbels  are 
terminal  and  compound.  The  flowers  confifl  of  five  white  heart- 
Ihaped  leaves.  The  feeds  are  fiat-' on  the  one  fide,  and  hemifphe- 
xical  on  the  other,  with  five  ferrated  ribs.  This  laid  circumfiance, 
with  the  fpots  on  the  ftalks,  and  the  peculiar  very  naufeous  fmell 
of  die  plant,  iomewhat  refembling  the  urine  of  a cat,  ferve  to  di- 
fiinguifii  it  from  all  other  plants.  We  muft  not  be  milled  by  its 
officinal  name  Cicuta,  to  confound  it  with  the  Cicuta  virofa  of  Lin- 
nseus,  \yhich  is  one  of  the  moll  virulent  plants  produced  in  this 
country,  and  readily  diftinguilhable  from  the  conium,  by  having 
its  roots  always  immerfed  in  water,  which  tliofe  of  the  conium  ne- 
ver are.  The  pofiibility  of  this  millake  fiiews  the  propriety  of 
denominating  all  vegetables  by  their  fyflematic  names,  as  the 
Edinburgh  College  now  do.  The  othdr  plants  which  have  been 
mifbken  for  tlie  conium  rhaculatum  are,  the  sethufa  cynapiumr 
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caucalis  anthrifcus,  and  feveral  fpecies  of  cfiaerophyllum,  efpecial- 
1 y the  bulbofum,  which,  however,  is  not  a native  of  this  country. 

Hemlock,  fhould  not  be  gathered  unlefs  its  peculiar  lmell  be 
ftrong.  The  leaves  fhould  be  collected  in  the  month  of  June, 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower.  The  leafits  are  to  be  picked  off,  and 
the  fooJ:-ftalks  thrown  away.  The  leailts  are  then  to  be  dried 
quickly  in  a hot  fun,  or  rather  on  tin-plates  before  a fire,  and  pre- 
ferved  in  bags  of  ltrong  brown  paper,  or  powdered  and  kept  in 
clofe  veflfels,  excluded  from  the  light  j for  the  light  foon  diffipates 
their  green  colour,  and  with  it  the  virtues  of  the  medicine. 

Frefh  hemlock  contains  not  only  the  narcotic,  but  alfo  the  a-' 
crid  principle*,  of  the  latter  much,  and  of  the  former  little,  is  loft 
by  drying.  The  whole  plant  is  a virulent  poiion,  but  varying' 
very  much  in  ftrength  according'  to  circumftances.  When  taken 
in  an  over  dofe,  it  produces  vertigo,  dimnefs  of  light,  difficulty  of 
fpeech,  naufea,  putrid  eradiations,  anxiety,  tremors,  and  paralyfis 
of  the  limbs.  But  Dr  £tbrk  found,  that  . in  fmal^dofes  it  may  be 
taken  with  great  fafety  ; and  that,  without  at  all  difordering  the 
conftitution,  or  even  producing  any  fenlible  operation,  it  fpme- 
times  proves  a powerful  refolvent  in  many  obftinate  diforders. 
In  fcinhus,  the  internal  and  external  ufe  of  hemlock  has  been 
found  ufeful,  but  then  mercury  has  been  generally  ufed  at  the 
fame  time*  In  open  cancer,  it  often  abates  the  pains,  and  is  free 
from  the  conftipating  effedls  df  opium.  It  is  likewife  ufed  in 
fcrofulous  tumors  and  ulcers,  and  in  other  ulcers  that  are  only 
defined  by  the  term  ill-conditioned.  It  is  alfo  recommended  by 
fome  in  chincough,  and  various  other  difeafes.  Its  molt  common, 
and  belt  form,  is  theft  of  the  powdered  leaves,  in  the  dofe  at  firft 
of  two  vor  three  grains  a-day,  which  in  fome  cafes  has  been  gra- 
dually increafed  to  upwards  of  two  ounces  a-day,  without  produ- 
cing giddinefs.  An  extradf  from  the  feeds  is  faid  to  produce  gid- 
-Tunefs  fooner  than  that  from  the  leaves. 

. CONTRAYERVA.  {Land.  Dub,')  See  Dorstenia. 

CONVOLVULUS. 

lyilld.  g,  3^3* — cntaudrici  Monogynia — Nat.  ord.  Campanacece. 

Sp,  4.  Convolvulus  Scammonia.  Gummier  ejbna.  (Ed.) 

Scammonium,  Gummi-refina.  (Loud.  Dub.) 

Scammony.  The  gum-refin. 

The  fcammony  convolvulus  is  a climbing  perennial  plant, 
which  grows  in  Syria,  Myfia  and  Cappadocia.  The  roots,  which 
are  very  long  and  thick,  when  frefh  contain  a milky  juice.  To 
obtain  this,  the  earth  is  removed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  roots, 
and  the  tops  of  thefe  cut  obliquely  off.  The  milky  juice  which 
flows  out,  is  colledted  in  a fma-li  veffel,  funk  in  the  earth  at  the 
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lower  end  of  the  cut.  Each  root  furnifties  only  a few  drachms, 
but  it  is  colle&ed  from  feverai  veffels,  and  dried  in  the  fun.  This 
is  the  true  and  unadulterated  fcarnmony.  It  is  light,  .of  a. dark 
grey  colour,  but  becomes  of  a whitifh  yellow  when  touched  with 
the  wet  finger,  is  Aiming  in  its  fra&ure,  has  a peculiar  naufeous 
fmell,  and  bitter  acrid  tafte,  and  forms  with  water  a greenilh  mil- 
ky fluid,  without  any  remarkable  fediment.  In  this  ftate  of  pu- 
rity it  feldoms  reaches  us,  but  is  commonly  mixed  with  the  ex- 
preffed  juice  of  the  root,  and  even  of  the  ftalks  and  leaves,  and 
often  with  flour,  fand  or  earth.  The  bell  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Ihops  comes  from  Aleppo,  in  light  fpongy  maflfes,  eafily  friable, 
of  a fliining  afii  colour  verging  to  black ; when  powdered,  of  a 
light  grey  or  whitifli  colour.  An  inferior  fort  is  brought  from 
Smyrna  in  more  compaft  ponderous  pieces,  of  a darker  colour, 
and.  full  of  fand  and  other  impurities. 

Refin  is  the  principal  conftituent  of  fcarnmony.  Sixteen  oun- 
ces of  good  Aleppo  fcarnmony,  give  eleven  ounces  of  refin,  and 
three  and  a halfof  water  y extract. 

Scammony  is  an  efficacious  and  ftrong  purgative.  Some  have 
condemned  it  as  unfafe,  and  laid  fundry  ill  qualities  to  its  charge; 
the  principal  of  which  is,  that  its  operation  is  uncertain,  a full  dofe 
proving  fome times  ineffe£tual,  whilft  at  others  a much  fmaller  one 
©ccafions  dangerous  hypercatharfis'.  This  difference,  however,  is 
owing  entirely  to  the  different  circumftances  of  the  patient,  and 
not  to  any  ill  quality,  or  irregularity  of  operation,  of  the  medi- 
cine : where  the  inteftines  are  lined  with  an  exceffive  load  of  mu- 
cus, the  fcarnmony  paffes  through,  without  exerting  itfelf  upon 
them ; where  the  natural  mucus  is  deficient,  a fmall  dofe  of  this 
or  any  other  refinous  cathartic,  irritates  and  infiame's.  Many 
have  endeavoured  to  abate  the  force  of  this  drug,  ffnd  to t correct 
its  imaginary  virulence,,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fumes  of  fulphur, 
diffolving  it  in  acids,  and  the  like  : but  thefe  only  deftroy  a part 
of  the  medicine,  without  making  any  alteration  in  the  reft.  Scam- 
mony in  fubftance,  judicioufly  managed,  Hands  not  in  need  of  any 
corrector  : , if  triturated  with  fugar  hr  with  almonds,  it  becomes 
fufficiently  fafe  and  mild  in  its  operation.  It  may  likewife  be 
conveniently  diffolved,  by  trituration,  in  a ftrong  deco£tion  of  li- 
quorice, and  then  poured  off  from  the  feces.  The  common  dofe 
of  fcarnmony  is  from  three  to  twelve  grains. 

Sp.  6 1.  Convolvulus  Jalapa.  Radix . (JSdl) 

Jalapium.  Radix . ( Loud. ) Jalapa . Radix . 

Jalap.  The  root. 

J alap  is  another. climbing  perennial  fpecles  of  convolvulus.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  brought  to  us 
in  thin  tranfverfe  ftices,  which  are  covered  with  a blackiffi  wrin- 
kled bark,  and  are  of  a dark  grey  colour  internally,  marked  with 
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darker  or  blackiffi  flripes.  It  has  a naufeous  fmell  and  tafle,  and 
when  fwallowed  it  affects  the  throat  with  a fenfe  of  heat,  and  oc- 
cafions  a plentiful  difcharge  of  faliva.  When  powdered  it  has  a 
yellowifh  grey  colour. 

Such  pieces  fhould  be  chofen  as  are  moll  compadl,  hard,  weigh- 
ty, dark-coloured,  and  abound  moll  with  black  circular  flriae  and 
firming  points : the  li^ht,  whitilli,  friable,  yvorm-^aten  pieces  mull 
be  rejedled. 

Slices  of  bryony  root  are  faid  to  be  fometimes  mixed  with  thofe 
©f  jalap  : thefe  may  be  ealily  dillinguilhed  by  their  whiter  colour, 
and  lei's  compadl  texture. 

Its  active  conllituent  is  a relinous  fub fiance,  of  which  the  root 
furnifhes  about  one  tenth  of  its  weight.  . 

Jalap  in  fubflance,  taken  in  a dofe  of  about  half  a drachm  (lefs 
©r  more,  according  to  the  circumflances  of  the  patient)  in  pletho- 
ric, or  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  proves  an  effedlual,  and  in  general 
a fafe  purgative,  performing  its  office  mildly,  feldom  occalioning 
naufea  or  gripes,  which  too  frequently  accompany  the  other  ilrong 
cathartics.  In  hyphochondriacal  diforders,  and  hot  bilious  tem- 
peraments, it  gripes  violently,  if  th^  jalap  be  good ; but  rarely 
takes  due  effedl  as  a purge.  An  extradl  made  by  water  purges 
almofl  univerfally,  but  weakly;  and  at  the  fame  time' has  a con- 
siderable effedl  by  urine  : the  root  remaining  after  this  procefs 
gripes  violently.  The  pure  relin,  prepared  by  fpirit  of  wine,  oc- 
calions  moft  violent  gripings,  and  other  jdiflreffing  fymptoms,  but-  f 
fcarce  proves  at  all  cathartic : triturated  with  fugar,  or  with  al- 
monds, into  ithe  form  of  an  emulfion,  or  diffolved  in  fpirit,  and 
mixed  with  fyrups,  it  purges  plentifully  in  a fmaU  dofe,  without 
occasioning  much  diforder  : the  part  of  the  jalap  remaining  after 
the  Reparation  of  the  refin,  yields  to  water  an  extradl,  which  has 
no  effedl  as  a cathartic,  but  operates  powerfully  by  urine.  Its 
officinal  preparations  are  an  extradl  made  vyith  water  and  fpirit^ 
a fimpl.e  tindlure,  and  a compound  powder. 

CGPAIFERA  OFFICINALIS.  Refina.  (ZA) 

Balfamum  Cupaivn.  ( Land .)  Balfamum  Copaiba . ( Dubdy 

Copaiva  tree.  The  refin. 

W i/ld.  g.  88  c.  j'p.  1.  Decan  dr  ia  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Bumofa. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  refin  is  a native  of  the  Spanifh 
Well  India  iflands,  ^nd  of  fome  parts  of  the  continent  of  South 
America.  It  grows  to  a large  fize,  and  the  refincus  juice  Sows 
in  confiderahle  quantities  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk. 

The  juice  is  clear  and  tranfparent,  of  a whitifh  or  pale  yellow- 
ifh  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a bitterifh  pungent  taile.  It 
is  ufually  about  the  confiflence  of  oil  or  a little  thicker ; when 
long  kept,  it  becomes  nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  retaining  its  clear- 
ftefs  ; but  has  not  been  obferved  to  grow  dry  or  folid,  as  moll  of 
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the  other  refinous  juices  do.  The  bek  refin  of  copaiva  comes  from 
Brazil  ; but  we  fometimes  meet  with  a thick  fort  which  is  not  at 
all  tranfpa*rent,  or  much  leis  fo  than  the  foregoing,  and,  general- 
ly, has  a portion  of  turbid  watery  liquor  at  the  bottom.  This  is 
probably  either  adulterated  by  the  mixture  of  other  fubkances,  or 
has  been  ext  faded  by  decodion  from  the  bark  and  branches  of 
the  tree  : its  fmell  and  take  are  much  lefs  pleafant  than  thofe  of 
the  genuine  refin. 

Pure  refin  of  copaiva  diffolves  entirely  in  alcohol : the  folution 
has  a very  fragrant  fmell.  Diililled  with  water  it  yields  a large 
quantity  of  a limpid  effential  oil,  .but  no  benzoic  acid : it  is  there- 
fore not  a balfam,  but  a combination  of  refill  and  effential  oil. 

The  refin  of  copaiva  is  ah  ufeful  corroborating  detergent  medi- 
cine, accompanied  with  a degree  of  irritation.  It  ftrengthens  the 
nervous  fykem,  tends  to  Joofen  the  belly  ; in  large  doles  proves 
purgative,  promotes  urine,  and  cleans  and  heals  exulcerations  in 
the  urinary  paffages,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  perform  more  effec- 
tually than  any  of  the  other  refinou:?  fluids.  Fuller  obferves,  that 
it  gives  the  urine  an  intenfely  bitter  take,  but  not  a violet  fmell 
as  the  turpentines  do. 

This  refin  has  been  principally  celebrated  in  gleets  and  the 
iluor  albus,  and  externally  as  a vulnerary. 

The  dofe  of  this  medicine  rarely  exceeds  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 
though  fome  authors  hired  fixty  or  upwards.  It  may  be  conve- 
niently taken  in  the  form  of  an  oleofaccharum,  or  in  that  of  an 
emulfion,  into  which  it  may  be  reduced,  by  triturating  it  with  al- 
monds, with  a thick  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  or  with  the  yolk  of 
eggs,  till  chey  are  well  incorporated,  and  thpn  gradually  adding  a 
proper  quantity  of  water. 

CORALLIUM  RUBRUM-  (Land')  See  Isis.  . 

' CORIANDRUM  SATIVUM.  Semen.  (Ed.) 

Coriundrum . Semen.  (Land.  Dub.) 

Coriander.  The  feeds. 

Willd.  g.  552.  fp.  1.'  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbellate, 

Coriander  is  an  annual,  umbelliferous  plant,  a native  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  differing  from  all  the  others  of  that  clafs  in  pro- 
ducing fph eric ul  feeds.  Thefe,  when  freki,  have  a krong  difa- 
greeable  fmell,  which  improves  by  drying,  and  becomes  fuffi- 
ciently  grateful;  they  are  recommended  as  carminative  and  ko- 
machic. 

CORNU  CERVINUM.  (Dub.)  See  Cervus. 

CORTEX  PERU VI ANUS.  (Dub.)  See  Cinchona. 
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GRETA.  ( Lond . Dub.')  See  Carbonas  Calcis. 

Crocus  sativus.  Fionsjtfgmata.  (Ed.) 

Crocus.  Floris  Jligma.  (Lond.')  Filament  a.  (Dub.) 

Common  faffron.  The  fummits  of  the  piftils.  ' • 

Willd.  g.  92.  fp.  1.  Friandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Liliacea>. 

Crocus  is  a bulbous-rooted  perennial  plant,  probably  a native 
of  the  Eaft,  although  it  is  now  found  wild  in  England,  and  other 
temperate  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  very  generally  cultivated 
as  an  ornament  to  our  gardens,  and  in  l'ome  placesffor  the  faffron, 
which  is  formed  of  the  dried  fummits  of  the  piftil,  and  not  of  the 
filaments,  as  ftated  b;y  the  Dublin  College.  Each  flower  has  one 
piftil,  the  fummit  of  which  is  deeply  divided  into  three  flips, 
which  are  of  a dark  orange  red  colour,  verging  to  white  at  the 
bafe,  and  are  fmooth  and  firming.  Their  fmell  is  pleafant  and 
aromatic,  but  narcotic;  their  tafte  a fine  aromatic  bitter,  and  they 
immediately  give  a deep  yellow  colour  to  the  fail va  when  chew- 
ed. The. flowers  are  gathered  early  in  the  morning,  juft  before 
they  open;  the  fummits  of  the  piftils  are  picked  out,  very  care- 
fully dried  by  the  heal  of  a ftove,  and  compreffed  into  firm  cakes. 
In  this  ifland  the  Englifti  faffron  is  fuperior  to  what  is  imported 
from  otherkountries,  and  may  be  diftinguiftied  by  its  blades  being 
broader. 

On  the  Continent  they  reckon  the  Auftrian  and  the  French  from 
Gatinois  the  heft.  x The  Spanifti  is  rendered  ufelefs,  by  being  dipt 
in  oil,  with  the  intention  of  preferving  it.  Saffron  ftiould  be 
chofen  frefti,  not  above  a year  old,  in  clofe  cakes,  neither  dry,  nor 
yet  very  moift;  tough  and  firm  in  tearing;  difficultly  pulveriza- 
ble  ; of  a fiery,  orange-red  colour  ; of  the  fame  colour  within  as 
without;  of  a ftrong,  acrid,  diffufive  fmell;  and  capable  of  co- 
louring a very  large  proportion  of  water  or  alcohol.  Saffron  wiiich 
does  not  colour  the  fingers  when  rubbed  between-  them,  or  ftains 
them  with  oil,  has  little  fmell  or  tafte,  or  a mufty  or  foreign  fla- 
vour, is  too  tender,  and  has  a whitifh,  yellow,  or  blackifk  colour, 
is  bad.  It  is  faid  that  it  is  fometimes  adulterated  with  the  fibres  of 
fmoked  beef,  and  with  the  flowers  of  the  carthamuS  Endlofius, 
calendula  officinalis,  &c.>  The  impofition  may  be  detected  by 
the  ab fence  of  the  white  ends,  which  may  be  obferved  in  the 
real  faffron,  by  the  inferior  colouring  power,  and  by  the  want 
of  fmell,  or  bad  fmell  when  thrown  on  live  coals. 

By  diftiliation  with  water,  faffron  furnifhes  a fmall  proportion 
of  effential  oil,  of  a golden  yellow  colour,  heavier  than  water, 
and  polfeffing  the  charadteriftic  fmell  in  an  eminent  degree.  Its 
other  principal  conftitueht  is  extractive,  and  it  is  the  fubftance 
from  which  Hermbft'ddt  obtained  it  in  the  ftate  of  greateft  pu- 
rity, • 
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On  account  of  the  great  volatility  of  the  aromatic  part  of  the 
faffron,  it  fhould  be  wrapt  up  in  bladder,  .and  preferved  in  d box 
or  tin  cafe.  Saffron  imparts  the  whole  of  its  virtue  and  colour  to 
rectified  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  wine,  vinegar,  and  water  : a tincture 
drawn  with  .vinegar,  lofes  greatly  of  its  colour  in  keeping:  the 
watery  and  vinous  tindlures  are  apt  to  grow  four,  and  then  lofe 
their  colour  alfo  : that  made  in  pure  fpirit  keeps  in  perfe&ion  for 
many  years. 

Saffron  is  a very  elegant  aromatic : befides  the  virtues  which  it 
has  in  common  with  all  the  bodies  of  that  clafs,  it  has  been  alle- 
ged that  it  remarkably  exhilarates,  raifes  the  fpirits,  and  is  defer- 
vedly  accounted  one  of  the  highefl  cordials  : taken  in  large  dofes, 
it  is  faid  to  occafion  immoderate  mirth,  involuntary  laughter,  and 
the  ill  effe&s  which  follow  from  the  abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors. 
The  medicine  is  alfo  faidto  be  particularly  ferviceable  in  hyfle- 
ric  deprellions,  or  obflruftion  of  the  uterine  fecretions,  where  other 
aromatics,  even  thofe  of  the  more  generous  kind,  have  little  effect. 
But  fome  experiments  made  by  Dr  Alexander  ferve  to  fhew 
that  it  is  much  lefs  powerful  than  was  once  imagined  : and  it 
was  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  by  Dr  Henry  Cullen, 
even  to  the  extent  of  half  an  ounce  a day,  in  feveral  hyflerical  , 
cafes,  without  any  fenfible  effedt  whatever ; fo  that  of  late  the 
eftimation  in  which  it  was  held  as  a medicine  has  been  on  the  de- 
cline. 

CROTON  ELEUTHERIA.  Cortex.  (£</.)  Swartz.  Prod , 

Cafcarilla.  Cortex.  ( Lotid . Dub .) 

Eleutheria  or  Cafcarilla.  The  bark. 

Monoecea  Adelphia . — Nat.  ord.  Pfricocccr. 

This  bark  is  imported  into  Europe  from  the  Bahama  Iflands, 
and  particularly  from  one  of  them  of  the  name  of  Eleutheria ; 
from  which  circumflance  it  was  long  known  by  the  title  of  Eleu- 
theria. But  Dr  Wright  alfo  found  the  tree  on  the  fea-fhore  in  Ja- 
maica, where  it  is  common,  and  rifes  to  about  twenty  feet.  It  is 
the  Clutia  eluteria  of  Linnaeus  : the  bark  of  whofe  Croton  caf- 
carilla has  none  of  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  cafcarilla  of  the 
ihops. 

The  cafcarilla  is  in  general  brought  to  us  either  in  curled 
pieces,  or  rolled  up  into  fhort  quills,  about  an  inch  in  width,  fome- 
what  refembling  in  appearance  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  covered 
on  the  outfide  with  a rough  whitifh  matter  *,  and  in  the  infide  it 
is  of  a brownilh  call.  When  broken,  it  exhibits  a fmooth,  clofe, 
dark  brown  furface. 

This  bark,  when  freed  from  the  outer  whitiih  coat,  which  is  in- 
lipid and  inodorous,  has  a light  agreeable  fmell,  and  a moderate- 
ly bitter  tafte,  accompanied  with  a confiderable  aromatic  warmth* 
It  is  ealily  inflammable,  and  yields,  whfcn  burning,  a very  fra- 
grant 
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grant  fmell,  refembling  that  of  miilk ; a property  which  dikin- 
guiffies  the  cafcarilla  from  all  other  harks. 

Its  active  conkituents  are  aromatic  effiential  oil  and  hitter  ex- 
tractive. 

Its  virtues  are  partially  extracted  by  water,  and  totally  by  rec- 
tified  fpirit  ; but  it  is  moil  effectual  when  given  in  fubltance. 

It  produces  a fenfe  of  heat,  and  excites  the  aCtion  of  the  komach  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  a good  and  pleafant  komachic,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  flatulent  colics,  internal  hsemorrhagies, 
dyfenteries,  diarrhoeas,  and  iimilar  diforders. 

As  the  elfential  oil  is  diffipated  in  making  the  extraCt,  this  pre- 
paration a£ts  as  a fimple  bitter.  It  was  much  employed  by  the 
Stahlians  in  intermittent  fever,  from  their  fear  of  ufmg  Cinchona 
bark,  to  which,  however,  it  is  much  inferior  in  efficacy. 

CUBEBA.  ( Land .)  See  Piper. 

CUGUMIS  AGRESTIS.  (Land.  Dub .)  See  Momordica, 

CUCUMIS  CQLOCYNTHIS.  Fruftus , cortice  feminibusque 

abjeffis.  [Ed.) 

ColocytUbis.  FruRus  medulla.  (land.  Dub.') 

Coloquintida  or  bitter  apple.  "The  medullary  part  of  the  fruit. 

Monoecia  Sytigenejia. — Nat.  ord.  Cucurbitacece 

This  is  an  annual  plant  of  the  gourd  kind,  growing  in  Turkey. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  an  orange  ; its  medullary  part,  freed 
from  the  rind  and  feeds,  is  alone  made  ufe  of  in  medicine : this  is 
very  light,  white,  fpongy,  compofed  of  membranous  leaves,  of  an 
extremely  bitter,  naufeous,  acrimonious  take. 

It  is  not  yet  known  on  what  chemical  principle  its  adivity  de- 
pends ; but  its  virtues  are  more  completely  extracted  by  water 
than  by  alcohol. 

Colocynth  is  one  of  the  mok  powerful  and  mok  violent  cathar- 
tics. Many  eminent  phyficians  condemn  it  as  dangerous,  and  even 
deleterious  : others  recommend  it  not  only  as  an  efficacious  pur- 
gative, but  likewife  as  an  alterative  in  obkinate  chronical  difor- 
ders. This  much  is  certain,  that  colocyntli,  in  the  dofe  of  a few 
grains,  a£ts  with  great  vehemence,  diforders  the  body,  and  fometimes 
occafions  a difcharge  of  blood.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  corredl  its  virulence  by  the  addition  of  acids,  akringents,  and 
the  like  : thefe  may  leffen  the  force  of  the  colocynth,  but  no 
other  wife  than  might  be  equally  done  by  a reduction  of  the  dofe. 
The  bek  method  of  abating  its  virulence,  without  diminiffiing  its 
purgative  virtue,  feems  to  be  by  triturating  it  with  gummy  fari- 
naceous fubkances,  or  the  oily  feeds,  which,  without  making  any 
alteration  in  the  colocynth  itfelf,  prevents  its  reknous  particles 
from  cohering,  and  kicking  upon  the  intekines,  fo  as  to  irritate, 
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inflame,  or  corrode  them.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  fome  of  the  pur- 
/ gative  pills,  and  the  cathartic  extra&s  of  the  fhops. 

CUMINUM'  CYMINUM. 

Cuminum . Semen . ( Lond .) 

Cummin.  The  feeds. 

IVilld . g.  547.  fp,  1. — Pentandria  Monogynia, — Nat.  ord.  Umbel - 
latce. 

The  cummin  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  in  appearance 
refembling  fennel,  but  much  fmaller.  It  is  a native  of  Egypt  \ 
but  the  feeds  ufed  in  Britain  are  brought  chiefly  from  Sicily  and 
Malta.  Cummin  feeds  have  a bitterifh,  warm  tafte,  accompanied 
with  an  aromatic  flavour,  not  of  the  moll  agreeable  kind.  An 
eflfential  oil  is  obtained  from  them  by  diflillation,  in  which  their 
activity  is  concentrated ; and  they  are  not  unfrequently  ufed  ex- 
ternally, giving  name  both  to  a plafter  and  cataplafm. 

CUPRUM.  (Lond.  Dub.  Ed.') 

Copper. 

Copper  is  found  in  many  countries, 

a . In  its  metallic  date  : 

I-  Cryftallized. 

2.  Alloyed  with  arfenic  and  iron. 

3.  Sulphuretted. 

b.  Oxidized  : 

4.  Uncombined. 

5.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid. 

6.  fulphuric  acid. 

7-  — ■ — — — arfenic  acid. 

The  general  properties  of  copper  have  been  already  (158.) 
enumerated. 

Copper  has  a more  perceptible  fmell  and  tafte  than  almoft  any 
other  metal.  Its  effects  when  taken  into  the  ftomach  are  highly 
deleterious,  and  often  fatal.  It  particularly  afte&s  the  primae  viae, 
exciting  exceftive  naufea,  vomiting,  colic  pains,  and  purging,  iome- 
times  of  blood,  or,  though  more  rarely,  obftinate  conflipation.  It 
alto  produces  agitation  of  the  mind,  headach,  vertigo,  delirium  ; 
renders  the  pulfe  fmall  and  weak,  the  countenance  pale,  and  caufes 
fainting,  convulftons,  paralyfts,  and  apoplexy.  When  any  of  thefe 
fymptoms  occur,  we  iiiuft  endeavour  to  obviate  the  a£lion  of  the 
poifon  by  large  and  copious  draughts  of  oily  and  mucilaginous  li- 
quors, or  to  deftroy  its  virulence  by  folutions  of  potafs,  or  fuiphu- 
ret  of  potafs. 

Poifoning  from  copper  is  moll  commonly  the  efteft  of  igno- 
rance, accident,  or  carelefthefs  ; and  too  , many  examples  are  met 
with  of  fatal  confequences  enfuing  upon  eating  food  which  had 
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been  drefled  in  copper  vefTels  not  well  cleaned  from  the  ruft  which 
they  had  contra&ed  by  lying  in  the  air ; or  pickles,  to  which  a 
beautiful  green  colour  had  been  given,  according  to  the  mur- 
derous directions  of  the  molt  popular  cookery  books,  by  boiling 
them  with  halfpence,  or  allowing  them  to  Hand  in  a brafs  pan  un- 
til a fufficient  quantity  of  verdegris  was  formed. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  acid  liquors,  or  even  water, 
defigned  for  internal  ufe,  be  not  fuffered  to  Hand  long  in  veflels 
made  of  copper  ; otherwife  they  will  diflblve  fo  much  of  the  me- 
tal as  will  give  them  dangerous  properties.  But  the  radical  pre- 
ventive of  thefe  accidents  is  to  baniih  copper  utenfils  from  the^ 
kitchen  and  laboratory.  The  prefence  of  copper  in  any  fufpe&ed 
liquor  is  ealily  deteCled  by  inferting  into  it  a piece  of  polilhed 
fteel,  which  will  foon  be  coated  with  copper,  or  by  dropping  into 
it  fome  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  will  produce  a beautiful 
blue  colour  if  any  copper  be  prefent. 

But  although  copper  be  thus  dangerous,  fome  preparations  of  it 
are  in  certain  cafes  ufed  with  great  advantage  both  externally  and 
internally. 

The  chief  of  thefe  are, 

1.  The  fub-acetite  of  copper. 

2.  The  fulphate  of  copper. 

3.  The  fub-fulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia. 

4.  The  muriate  of  copper  and  ammonia. 

5.  A foiution  of  the  fulphate  of  copper,  and  fuper-fulphate 
of  alumina  in  fulphuric  acid. 

As  the  two  firfl  of  thefe  are  fiever  prepared  by  the  apothecary, 
but  bought  by  him  from  the  manufacturer,  they  are  inferted  in 
the  Hit  of  Materia  Medica. 

Sub-Acetis  Cupri.  (TV.) 

JEurgo . ( Lond . Dub.') 

Sub-acetite  of  Copper.  Verdegris. 

The  preparation  of  this  fub fiance  was  almofh confined  to  Mont- 
pelier in  France,  owing  chiefly  to  an  excellent  regulation  which 
exifted,' that  no  verdegris  could  be  fold  until  it  had  been  examined 
and  found  of . fufficiently  good  quality.  For  fince  that  regulation 
has  been  abolifhed,  Chaptal  informs  us,  that  fo  many  abufes  have 
crept  into  the  manufacture,  that  the  Montpelier  verdegris  has  loft 
its  decided_fuperiority  of  charader.  It  is  prepared  by  flratifying 
copper  plates  with  the  hulks  and  flalks  of  the  grape,  which  have 
been  made  to  ferment  after  the  wine  has  .bebn  expreffed  from, 
them.  In  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  when  the  hulks  become 
white,  the  plates  of  copper  are  taken  out,  and  their  furfaces  are 
found  to  be  covered  with  detached  and  filky  cryflals.  They  are 
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now  placed  on  edge,  with  their  furfaces  in  contaft,  in  the  corner 
of  a cellar,  and  alternately  dipt  in  water,  and  replaced  to  dry  eve- 
ry feven  or  eight  days,  for  fix  or  eight  times.  By  this  manage- 
ment, the  plates  fwell,  and  are  every  where  covered  with  a coat 
of  verdegris,  which  is  eafily  feparated  with  a knife.  In  this  Hate 
it  is  only  a pafte,  and  is  fold  by  the  manufafturers  to  commif- 
fioners,  who  beat  it  well  with  wooden  mallets,  and  pack  it  up  in 
bags  of  white  leather,  a foot  high  and  ten  inches  wide,  in  which  it 
is  dried  by  expofing  it  to  the  air  and  fun,  until  the  loaf  of  verde- 
gris cannot  be  pierced  with  the  point  of  a knife. 

Sub-acetite  of  copper  fiiould  be  of  a blueifii-green  colour,  dry  and 
difficult  to  break,  and  fiiould  neither  deliquefee,  have  a fait  tafte, 
contain  any  black  Qr  white  fpots,  nor  be  adulterated  with  earth  or 
gypfum.  Its  purity  may  be  tried  by  diluted  fulphuric  acid,  in 
which  the  fub-acetite  diflblves  entirely,  and  the  impurities  re- 
main behind. 

Verdegris,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is  general^  mingled  with  ftalks 
of  the  grape  y they  may  be  feparated,  in  pulverization,  by  difeon- 
tinuing  the  operation  as  foon  as  what  remains  feems  to  be  almolt 
entirely  compofed  of  them. 

- Verdegris  is  never  or  rarely  ufed  internally.  Some  writers 
highly  extol  it  as  an  emetic,  and  fay,  that  a grain  or  two  a ft  as 
foon  as  received  into  the  flomach ; but  its  ufe  has  been  too  often 
followed  by  dangerous  confequences  to  allow  of  its  employment. 
Verdegris  applied  externally,  proves  a gentle  detergent  and  ef- 
charOtic,  and  is  employed  to  deftroy  callous  edges,  or  fungous  flefli 
in  wounds.  It  is  alfo  advantageoufiy  applied  to  fcorbutic  ulcers 
of  the  mouth,  tongue,  or  fauces,  and  defer  ves  to  be  carefully  tried 
in  cancerous  fores.  "With  thefe  intentions  it  is  an  ingredient  in 
different  officinal  compofitions. 

Sulphas  Cupri.  (Z^,) 

Cuprum  ‘uitriolatum  ( Dub .)  Vitriolum  canihum  ( Land, .)  \ 

Sulphate  of  copper.  Blue  vitriol. 

This  metallic  lalt  is  rarely  formed  by  combining  dire&ly  its 
component  parts ; but  it  is  obtained,  either  by  evaporating  mine- 
ral waters  which  contain  it,  or  by  acidifying  native  fulphuretted 
copper,  by  expofing  it  to  the  a&ion  of  air  and  moilture,  or  by 
burning  its  fulphur. 

When  pure  it  has  a deep  blue  Colour,  and  is  cryftallized  gene- 
rally in  long  rhomboids.  It  efflorefees  flightly  in  the  air,  is  lolu- 
ble  in  four  parts  of  w^ater  at  6o°,  and  in  two  at  21 2°,  and  is  in- 
foluble  in  alcohol.  By  heat  it  lofes,  firfl:  its  water  of  cryftalliza- 
tion,  and  afterwards  all  its  acid.  It  is  decompofed  by  the  alka- 
lies and  earths,  and  fome  of  the  metals,  the  alkaline  carbonates, 
borates  and  phofphates,  and  fome  metallic  falts. 
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It  is  compofed  of. 


Copper, 
Oxygen,  8 L 
Water,  10J 


42  hydro-oxide  of  copper. 

33  fulphuric  acid. 

25  water  of  cryftallization. 
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The  fulphate  of  copper  has  a ftrong,  ftyptic,  metallic  tafte,  and 
is  chiefly  ufed  externally  as  an  efcharotic  for  deftroying  warts,  cal- 
lous edges,  and  fungous  excrefcences,  as  a ftimulant  application  to 
ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and  as  a ftyptic  to  bleeding  furfaces.  Ta- 
ken internally,  it  operates,  in  very  fmall  dofes,  as  a very  power- 
ful emetic.  It  has,  however,  been  exhibited  in  incipient  phthifis 
pulmonalis,  intermittent  fever,  and  epilepfy  ; but  its  ufe  is  not  free 
from  danger. 

CURCUMA  LONGA. 

Curcuma . Radix . ( Lojid .) 

Turmeric.  The  root. 

Wiild,  g.  11.  fp.  2.  Monandria  Monogyniat- — Nat.  ord.  ScitaminecC . 

Turmeric  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
roots  are  tuberous,  knotty,  and  long,  wrinkled,  externally  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  internally  of  a Alining  fafli-pn  brown.  They 
have  a weak  aromatic  fmell,  and  a flightly  bitter  aromatic  tafte. 
They  contain  a very  little  effential  oil,  but  their  chief  conftituent 
may  be  extracted  by  water,  and  is  an  aromatic  bitter. 

Turmeric,  when  taken  internally,  tinges  the  urine  of  a deep 
yellow  colour,  and  a£ls  as  a gentle  ftimulant.  It  has  been  cele- 
brated in  difeafes  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  cachexy,  dropfy,  inter- 
mittent fevers,  &c.  But  its  internal  ufe  in  this  country  is  almoft 
confined  to  its  being  a principal  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of 
curry  powder,  in  which  form  it  is  ufed  in  immenfe  quantities  in 
the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  alfo  a valuable  dye-ftuff,  and  an  excellent 
chemical  teft  of  the  prefence  of  uncombined  alkalies  ; for  the  yel- 
low colour  of  turmeric  is  changed  by  them  to  a reddifti  brown. 

CYDONIA  MALUS.  (Loud.)  SeePYRus. 

CYNARA  SCOLYMUS. 

Cinara . Folium.  { Land .)  Cinara  Scolymus . Folia.  {Ed.)  Cina * 
ra  Hortenjis.  Folia.  (Dub.) 

Artichoke.  The  leaves. 

Syngeneha  Fo/ygamia  aqualis.— Nat.  ord.  Compojitee  capitate ?. 

The  artichoke  is  a perennial  plant,  indigenous  in  the  fouth  of 
Europe,  but  very  frequently  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  culina- 
ry purpofes. 
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The  leaves  are  bitter,  and  afford  by  exprefflon  a confiderable 
quantity  of  juice,  which  is  faid  to  be  diuretic,  and  to  have  been 
fuccefsfully  ufed  in  dropfy. 

CYNOSBATU£>  ( Land .)  Sea  Rosa  canina. 

DAPHNE  MEZEREUM.  Radicis  Cortex.  ( Ed .) 

Mezereum.  Radicis  Cortex.  ( Londi ) Mezereon.  Radix , Cortex. 

(Dub .) 

Mezereon,  or  fpurge  laurel.  The  bark  of  the  root. 

IVilld.  g.  J73.jp.  1.  OBandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Veprecuie . 

MezereoI;  is  a fhrub  which  grows  in  woody  fituations  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  admitted  into  our  gardens  from 
its  flowering  in  winter.  The  bark,  which  is  taken  from  the  trunk, 
larger  branches,  and  root,  is  thin,  ftriped  reddifh,  commonly  co- 
vered with  a brown  cuticle,  has  no  fmcll,  and  when  chewed  ex- 
cites an  infupportable  fenfation  of  burning  in  the  mouth  and  throat. 
When  applied  to  the  ikin  in  its  recent  ftate,  or  infufed  in  vinegar, 
it  raifes  blifters. 

The  root  was  long  ufed  in  the  Lilbon  diet-drink,  for  venereal 
complaints,  ‘particularly  nodes  and  other  fymptoms  refilling  the 
life  of  mercury.  The  bark  of  the  root  contains  moft  acrimony, 
though  fome  prefer  the  woody  part.  Mezereon  has  alfo  been  ufed 
with  good  efteCfs  in  tumours  and  cutaneous  eruptions  not  vene- 
real. 

Dr  Cullen  fays  that  it  afts  upon  the  urine,  fometimes  giving  it 
a filamentous  appearance,  and  upon  the  perfpiration,  without  di- 
minifliing  the  ffrength  remarkably  ; and  that  in  irritable  habits 
it  quickens  the  ptilfe,  and  increafes  the  heat  of  the  whole  body. 
But  Mr  Pearfon  of  the  Lock  Hofpital  fays,  that  excepting  a cafe 
or  two  of  lepra,  in  which  a deception  of  this  plant  conferred  tem- 
porary benefit,  he  very  feldom  found  it  poffeffed  of  medicinal  vir- 
tues, either  in  fyphilis,  or  in  the  fequelce  of  that  difeafe.  In  fero- 
fula,  or  in  cutaneous  affections,  it  is  employed  chiefly  under  the 
form  of  decoClion  -,  and  it  enters  the  decoduna  farfaparillse  com- 
pofitum  of  the  London  College  ; but  ft  has  alfo  been  ufed  in  pow- 
der, combined  with  fome  inactive  one,  as  that  of  liquorice  root. 
It  is  apt  to  occafion  vomiting  and  purging;  fo  muff  be  begun  in 
grain-dofes,  and  gradually  increafed.  It  is  often  combined  . with 
v mercury.  ... 

The  berries  are  ftill  more  acrid  than  the  bark,  and  they  have 
even  been  known  to  prodifce  fatal  effeCls  on  children,  who  have 
been  tempted  by  their  beauty  to  eat  them.  It  is  faid  that  they 
ar.e  fometimes  infufed  in  vinegar,  to  make  it  more  pungent,  and 
appear  feronger, 
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DATURA  _ STRAMONIUM.  Herba.  (Ed.) 

Stramonium  officinale . 

Thorn-apple.  The  plant. 

Willd.  g.  377*  fp'  2-.  Pentandria  Monogynia . — Nat.  ord.  Solanacece. 

The  thorn-apple  is  an  annual  plant,  a native  of  America,  but 
now  growing  wild  on  dry  hills  and  uncultivated  places  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  leaves  ate  dark  green,  fellile, 
large,  egg-ftiaped,  pointed,  angular,  and  deeply  indented,  of  a dif- 
agreeable  fmell  and  naufeous  tafte-  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  a 
ftrong  narcotic  poifon,  producing  vertigo,  torpor,  death.  The  belt 
antidote  to  its  effe&s  is  faid  to  be  vinegar. 

Dr  Stork  firft  tried  it  as  a remedy  in  mania  and  melancholy 
with  conliderable  fuccefs.  Several  cafes  of  the  fame  difeafes  were 
alfo  cured  or  relieved  by  it,  under  the  direction  of  different  Swe- 
difh  phylicians  •,  and  although  in  other  experiments  it  frequently 
failed,  we  think  that  it  defer ves  the  attention  of  practitioners,  and 
well  merits  a trial,  in  affections  often  incurable  by  other  means. 

Befides  maniacal  cafes,  the  ftramonmm  has  been  alfo  employed, 
and  fometimes  with  advantage,  in  convuliive  and  epileptic  affec- 
tions. It  is  not  only  taken  internally,  but  has  alfo  been  ufed  ex- 
ternally. An  ointment  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  fttamo- 
' mum  has  been  faid  to  give  eafe  in  external  inflammations  and  hae- 
morrhoids. 

The  infpiffated  juice  of  the  leaves  has  been  commonly  ufed,  but 
hs  exhibition  requires  the  greateft  caution.  At  firft,  one-fourth  of 
a grain  is  a fufticient  dole. 

The  powder  of  the  leaves  or  feeds  promifes  to  furnifli  a more 
certain  or  convenient  formula  than  the  infpiffated  juice. 

DAUCUS  CAROTA.  Semen.  (Ed.') 

Dauciis  fylvejiris.  Semen . (Land.  Dub.) 

. Wild  Carrot.  The  feed. 

Willd.  g.  530.  fp.  1.  Pentandria  Digynia.—'Nat.  ord.  \J mb t Hater. 

This  is  a biennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  Britain,  and  is 
cultivated  in  great  quantities  as  an  article  of  food.  The  feeds, 
efpecially  of  the  wild ' variety,  have  a moderately  warm  pungent 
tafte,  and  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell.  They  are  carminative, 
and  are  faid  to  be  diuretic.  The  loots,  efpecially  of  the  cultivated 
variety,  contain  much  mucilaginous  and  faccharine  matter,  and  are 
therefore  highly  nutritious  and  emollient.  When  beaten  to  a 
pulp,  they  form  an  excellent  application  to  carcinomatous  and  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers,  allaying  the  pain,  checking  the  fuppuration  and 
fetid  fmell,  and  foftening  the  callous  edges. 

DELPHINIUM  STAPHISAGRIA. 

Staphifagria.  Semen . ( Lord . Dub.) 

Stayefacre.  The  feed. 
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Willd.  g.  1061.  fp.  13.  Polyandria  Sfrigynia . — Nat.  ord.  Multifi - 
liqutf. 

Stave  sac  RE  is  a biennial  plant,  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope. The  feeds  are  ufually  brought  from  Italy.  They  are 
large  and  rough,  of  an  irregular  triangular  figure,  of  a blackiffi 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  yellowifh  or  whitifii  within  they  have 
a difagreeable  fmell,  and  a very  naufeous,  bitteriih,  burning  tafte. 
Stavel’acre  was  employed  by  the  ancients  as  a cathartic;  but  it 
operates  with  fo  much  violence,  both’  upwards  and  downwards, 
that  its  internal  ufe  has  been,  among  the  generality  of  practition- 
ers, for  fome  time  laid  afide.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  external 
applications  for  fome  kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  for  de- 
Itroying  lice  and  other  infedls  ; infomuch,  that  from  this  virtue  it 
has  received  its  name,  in  different  language?. 

DIANTHUS  CARYOPHYLLUS.  Flores.  (Ed.) 

Caryophillum  rubrum . Flos.  ( Land , Dub.) 

Clove  Gilly- flowers.  The  flowers. 

Willd.  g.  8c )3'fp.  9.  Decandria  Digyniu.— Nat.  ord.  Caryopbillece. 

This  fpecies  of  dianthus  is  a native  of  Italy,  and  is  perennial. 
By  cultivation,  its  varieties  have  increafecl  to  a very  great  num- 
ber, and  they  form  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  our  gardens. 
Muff  of  thefe  are  termed  Carnations,  but  the  variety  which  is  of- 
ficinal furpaffes  all  the  others  in  the  richnefs  of  its  fmell,  and  is 
alfo  diftinguifhed  by  its  colour,  being  of  an  uniform  deep  crimfon. 
Their  only  ufe  in  pharmacy  is  to  give  a pleafant  flavour  and  beau- 
tiful colour  to  an  officinal  fyrup. 

DIGITALIS  PURPUREA.  Folia.  (Ed.) 

Digitalis.  Folium . (Lond.  Dub.) 

Foxglove.  The  leaves. 

Willd.  g.  1155.  fP'  I*  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. — Nat.  ord.  So- 
lanacece. 

This  is  an  indigenous  biennial  plant,  very  common  on  hedge- 
banks,  and  fides  of  hills,  in  dry,  gravelly,  or  fandy  foils,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  appearance  has  gained  it  a place  in  our  gardens  and 
ffirubberies.  The  leaves  are  large,  oblong,  egg-fhaped,  foft,  co- 
vered with  hairs,  and  ferrated.  They  have  a bitter,  very  naufeous 
tafte,  with  fome  acrimony. 

Its  effects  when  fwallowed  are, 

1.  To  diminifh  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe. 

2.  To  diminiffi  the  irritability  of  the  fiyitem. 

3.  To  increafe  the  adlion  of  the  abforbents. 

4.  To  increafe  the  difcharge  by  urine. 

In  exceffive  dofes,  it  produces  vomiting,  purging,  dimnefs  of 
fight,  vertigo,  delirium,  hiccough,  convulfions,  collapfe,  death. 
For  thefe  fymptoms  the  bell  remedies  are  cordials  and  ftimuiants. 

Internally 
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Internally,  digitalis  has  been  recommended, 

1.  In  inflammatory  difeafes,  from  its  very  remarkable  power  of 
diminiihing  the  velocity  of  the  circulation. 

2.  In  adive  htemorrhagies,  in  phthilis. 

3.  In  fome  fpafmodic  affedions,  as  in  fpafmodic  afthma,  palpi- 
tation, &cc. 

4.  in  mania  from  effufion  on  the  brain. 

5.  In  analarcous  and  dropflcal  efxuflons. 

6.  In  fcrofulous  tumours. 

7.  in  aneu,rifm  of  the  aorta,  we  have  feen  it  alleviate  the  moft 
dill  reding  fymptoms. 

Externally  it  has  been  applied  to  fcrofulous  tumours. 

It  may  be  exhibited, 

1.  In  iuoftance,  either  by  itfelf,  or  conjoined  with  fome  aroma- 
tic, or  made  into  pills  with  foap  or  gum  ammoniac.  Withering  di- 
reds  the  leaves  to  be  gathered  after  the  flowering  Hem  has  lhot 
up,  and  about  the  time  when  the  blofioms  are  coming  forth.  He 
rejeds  the  leaf-ftalk,  -and  middle  rib  of  the  leaves,  and  dries  the 
remaining  part  either  in  funfhine  or  before  the  fire.  In  this  date 
they  are  eafily  reduced  to  a beautiful  green  powder,  of  which  we 
may  give  at  nrd  one  gram  twice  a-day,  and  gradually  increafe  the 
dofe  until  it  ad  upon  the  kidneys,  ltomach,  pulfe,  and  bowels, 
when  its  life  mult  be  laid  afide  or  fufpended. 

2.  In  mfufiom  The  fame  author  direds  a drachm  of  the  dried 
leaves  to  be  mfufed  for  four  hours  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  that  there  be  added  to  the  ftrained  liquor  an  ounce  of  any 
fpirituous  water,  for  its  prefervation.  Half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce 
of  this  infufion  may  be  given  twice  a-day. 

3.  In  decodion.  Darwin  direds  that  four  ounces  of  the  frelh 
leaves  be  boiled  from  two  pounds  of  water  to  one,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  the  drained  decodion  be  taken  every  two  hours,  for  four 
or  more  dofes. 

4.  In  tindure.  Put  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  coarfely  pow- 
dered into  four  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  *,  let  the  mixture  dand 
by  the  firedide  twenty- four  hours,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle; 
and  the  faturated  tindure,  as  Darwin  calls  it,  mult  thep  be  fepara- 
ted  from  the  refiduum  by  draining  or  decantation.  Twenty  drops 
of  this  tincture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  Edin- 
burgh College  ufe  eight  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  to  one  of  the 
powder,  but  let  it  diged  feven  days. 

5.  The  expreflfed  juice  and  extrad  are  not  proper  forms  of  exhi- 
biting this  very  adive  remedy. 

When  the  digitalis  is  difpofed  to  excite  loofenefs,  opium  may  be 
advantageouily  conjoined  with  it , and  when  the  bowels  are  tar- 
dy, jalap  may  be  given  at  the  fame  time,  without  interfering  with 
its  diuretic  eifeds.  During  its  operation  in  this  way,  the  patient 
fhouJ.d  drink  very  freely. 
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SOLI CHO S PRURIEN S.  Pubes  leguminis  rigida.  (Edd) 

Dohchos.  b ..v  uminuar,  (fiub.) 

Cow-itch.  The  ftiff  hairs  which  cover  the  pods* 

Diudtlph^a  Decananu — Nat.  ord.  Papitiomu  ece. 

The  dolichos  is  a climbing  plant  growing  in  great  abundance 
hi  warm  climates,  particularly  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  pods  are 
about  four  inches  long,  round,  and  as  thick  as  a man’s  linger.  The 
©utfide  of  the  pods  is  thickly  befet  with  ftiff  brown  hairs,  which, 
when  applied  to  the  Ikin,  occafion  a moft  intolerable  itching.  The 
ripe  pods  are  dipped  in  fyrup,  which  is  again  feraped  off  with  the 
Jknife.  When  the  fyrup  is  rendered  by  the  hairs  as  thick  as  ho- 
ney, it  is  fit  for  life-  It  a<fts  mechanically  as  an  anthelmintic,  oc- 
ean on  s no  uneafinefs  in  the  primae  vise,  which  are  defended  by 
mucus,  and  may  be  fafely  taken  from  a tea-fpoonful  to  a table - 
fpoonful  in  the  morning  falling.  The  worms  are  faid  to  appear 
with  the  fecorfd  or  third  dofe  ; and  by  means  of  a purge  in  fome 
cafes,  the  ftools  have  confifted  entirely  of  worms. 

BORSTENIA  CONTRAJERVA.  Radix . (Ed.) 

Contrayerva.  Radix . (Dub.  Loud.) 

Contrayerva.  The  root. 

W illd.  g.-  2 44.  fp.  5 . T’etrandria  Manogynia . — Nat.  ord.  Scab  rides. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  South  America,  and  fome 
ftf  the  Caribsean  iflands 

The  root  is  knotty,  an  inch  or  two  long,  and  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  of  a reddiiii  brown  colour  externally,  and  pale  within : long, 
rough,  flender  fibres  ihoot  out  from  all  iides  of  it  - and  are  gene- 
rally loaded  wfith  fmall  round  knots.  It  has  a peculiar  kind  of 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a fomewiiat  aftringent,  warm,  bitterilh  tafte, 
with  a light  and  fweetifti  kind  of  acrimony,  when  long  chewed : 
the  fibres  have  little  tafte  or  fmell ; the  tuberous  part,  therefore, 
fhould  be  alone  chofen. 

This  root  contains  fa  much  mucilage,  that  a decoction  of  it  will 
not  pafs  through  the  .filter^  Alcohol  does  not  extrad  half  as  much 
as  water,  but  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  alcoholic  extract  are 
ilronger.  Neither  of  them  are  blackened  by  fulphate  of  iron. 

Contrayerva  is  a gentle  ilimulant  and  diaphoretic,  and  is  fome- 
times  given  in  exanthematous  difeafes,  typhus,  and  dyfentery.  Its 
dole  is  about  half  a drgehm.  . , 

DULCAMARA.  (Dub.)  See  Solanum. 
xXLEMI.  (Land.  Dub.)  See  Amyris. 

. ENULA  CAMPANA.  (Loud.  Duh)  See  Inula. 
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ERYNGiUM  MARITIMUM. 

Er yngium*  Radix . (Land*  j^ubi) 

Eryngo.  The  root. 

Willd . ^.518.  fp.  6.  Pentandria  Monogynia . — Nat.  ord.  UmbtU 
Jatce. 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  on  fome  of  our  fandy  and  gravelly 
fliores  : the  roots  are  (lender,  and  very  long-,  of  a pleaiant  fweet- 
idi  taAe,  which,  on  chewing  them  for  fome  time,  is  followed  by  a 
light  degree  of  aromatic  warmth  and  acrimony.  They  are  ac- 
counted aperient  and  diuretic,  and  have  alfo  been  celebrated  as 
aphrodifiac  their  virtues,  however,  are  too  weak  to  admit  them 
under  the  head  of  medicines. 

EUGENIA  CARYOPHYLLATA. 

Cttryophyll ■ s AromaticuX.  Flons  germen , et  oleimt  ejus  volatile^ 
(Ed i)  Caryophylla  aromatica , et  oleum  eorundem  eJJ'ennale . ( Dub,') 
Caryophyllus  aromatica.  Pericarpium  immatu?um,et  oleum  ejus  -ejjen* 
tittle . (Lond. ) 

The  clove  tree-  The  flower- bud  and  its  eSential  oil. 

IVilld.  g,  972.  ^.*24.  Icofandri'a  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Hsfps- 
ridece . 

This  is  a beautiful  tall  tree,  a native  of  the  Molucca  Iflands, 
The  Dutch,  from  the  deiire  of  monopolizing  the  valuable  fpice  pro- 
duced by  it,  deltroyed  all  the  trees  except  in  Amboyna,  where  k 
is  carefully  cultivated.  But  their  fcheme  has  been  fruArated,  and 
the  clove  is  now  thriving  in  the  Me  of  France  and  other  places. 
Every  part  of  this  tree  is  highly  aromatic,  but  efpecially  the  leaf- 
ftalk.  Cloves  are  the  flower  buds,  which  are  gathered  in  Gdober 
and  November,  before  they  open,  and  when  they  are  Ail!  green, 
and  which  are  expofed  to  fmoke  for  fome  days,  and  then  dried  ifi 
the  fun. 

Cloves  have  fomewhat  the  form  of  a nail,  conflAing  of  a globu- 
lar head,  formed  of  the  four  petals  of  the  corolla,  and  four  leaves 
of  the  calyx  not  yet  expanded  ; but  this  part  is  often  wanting, 
being  eaflly  broken  off ; and  a germen  fltuated  below,  nearly 
round,  but  fomewhat  narrower  towards  the  bottom  ; fcarcely  an 
inch  in  length,  and.  covered  with  another  thicker  calyx,  divided 
above  into  four  parts.  TLheir  colour  fliould  be  of  a deep  browns 
their  fine II  Arong,  peculiar,  and  grateful  their  take  acrid,  aro- 
matic, and  permanent.  The  beA  cloves  are  alfo  large,  heavy, 
brittle  and  when  preflfed  with  the  nail,  exude  a little  oil.  Whets 
light,  fofi^  wrinkled,  dirt),  pale,  and  without  fmell  or  taAe,  they 
are  to  be  reje&ed. 

The  Dutch,  from  whom  we  have  this  fpice,  frequently  mix  it 
with  cloves  from  which  the  oil  has  been  diAilled.  Thefe,  though 
in  time  they  regain  from  the  others  a conflderable  ihare  both  of 
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tafte  and  fmell,  are  eafily  diftinguifhable  by  their  weaker  flavour 
and  lighter  colour. 

The  chara£teriftic  conftituents  of  cloves  are  an  eflential  oil,  and  a 
refinous  matter,  in  which  their  acrimony  principally  relides. 

Cloves,  confidered  as  medicines,  are  very  hot  Simulating  aro- 
matics, and  poflefs  in  an  eminent  degree  the  general  virtues  of 
fubftances  of  this  clafs. 

\ The  ejfential  oil  of  doves  is  obtained  by  diftillation.  It  has  a 
ftraw  colour,  is  tranfparent,  and  links  m water.  It  is  alfo  got 
from  the  Dutch,  who  commonly  adulterate  it  with  tin&ure  of 
cloves,  which  gives  it  a brown  colour,  and  renders  its  tafte  more 
pungent  and  acrid. 

FERRUM. 

Iron  is  the  molt  common  of  all  metals.  It  feems  even  to  be 
a conftituent  of  organic  fubftances,  and  is  the  only  metal  which, 
when  taken  into  the  body,  exerts  no  deleterious  a£tion  upon  it. 
The  numerous  ores  of  it  which  are  found  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  genera. 

1.  Native  iron.  Immenie  ifolated  maiTes  of  this  have  been 
found  in  Siberia  and  in  South  America.  Their  origin  is  ftill  per- 
fe£lly  problematical. 

2.  Carburetted  iron.  Plumbago. 

3.  Sulphuretted  iron.  Pyrites. 

4.  Oxidized  iron. 

a.  Lefs  oxidized.  JVTagnetic  iron  ore  ; colour  black  or  grey. 

b . More  oxidized.  \ Not  magnetic  \ colour  red  or  brown. 

c . Carbonated. 

d . Arfeniated. 

e . Tungftated. 

The  properties  of  iron,  when  obtained  from  any  of  thefe  ores  by 
theufual  procefles  of  fufion,  &c.  have  been  already  (T59.)  defcri- 
bed.  As  its  mechanical  divifion  is  extremely  difficult,  it  is  directed 
to  be  kept  in  the  fhops  in  the  ftate  of  filings  or  wire,  and  the  fcales 
of  black  oxide,  which  are  found  around  the  fmith’s  anvil.  Soft 
malleable  iron  is  the  only  kind  fit  for  internal  ufe,  as  fteel  and 
caft-iron  always  contain  impurities,  and  often  arfenic. 

The  general  virtues  of  this  metal,  and  the  feveral  preparations 
of  it,  are,  to  conftringe  the  fibres,  to  quicken  the  circulation,  to 
promote  the  deficient  fecretions  in  the  remoter  parts,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  reprefs  inordinate  difcharge^  into  the  inteftinal  tube. 
After  the  ufe  of  them,  if  they  take  effeft,  the  pulfe  is  very  fen- 
fibly  raifed ; the  colour  of  the  face,  though  before  pale,  changes 
to  a florid  red ; the  alvine,  urinary,  and  cuticular  excretions,  are 
increafed.  Fetid  eru&ations,  and  the  faeces  voided  of  a black  co- 
lour, are  marks  of  their  taking  due  efteft  , 
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When  given  improperly  or  to  excels,  iron  produces  headach, 
anxiety,  heats  the  body,  and  often  caufes  haemorrhagies,  or  even 
vomiting,  pains  in  the  domach,  and  fpafms  and  pains  of  the 
bowels. 

Iron  is  given  in  mod  cafes  of  debility  and  relaxation, 

1.  In  paflive  haemorrhagies. 

2.  In  riy fpepfia,  liyderia,  and  chlorolis. 

3.  In  moll  of  the  cacliexiae. 

4.  In  general  debility  produced  by  difeafe,  or  exceflive  hae- 
morrhage. 

Where  either  a preternatural  difeharge,  or  fuppreflion  of  natu- 
ral fecretions,  proceed  from  a languor  and  fluggidinefs  of  the 
fluids,  and  weaknefs  of  the  folids ; this  metal,  by  increafing  the 
motion  of  the  former,  and  the  flrength  of  the  latter,  will  i'upprefs 
the  flax,  or  remove  the  fuppreffion ; but  where  the  circulation  is 
already  too  quick,  the  folids  too  tenfe  and  rigid,  where  there  is 
any  ftriClure  or  l'pafmodic  contraction  of  the  veffels ; iron,  and  all 
the  preparations  of  it,  will  aggravate  both  diflempers. 

Iron  is  prescribed 

I.  In  its  metallic  date.  Lijnaiura  ferri* 

II.  Oxidized. 

a.  Lefs  oxidized.  Squamceferri.  Terri  oxidum  nigrum, 

1.  Combined  with  excefs  of  carbonic  acid,  as  in  the  cha~ 
lybeate  mineral  waters. 

2.  fulphuric  acid.  Sulphas  ferri. 

3.  tartrite  of  potafs.  fartris  ferri  et  po- 

toffee. 

b.  More  oxidized.  Ferri  oxidum  rubrum. 

1.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid.  Carbonas  ferri  ruber . 

2.  — — — muriatic  acid.  Murias  ferri  ferrugi- 

nous. 

3*  7 — — muriate  of  ammonia,  Murias  ammo- 

nix  et  ferri . 

Ferrum.  (Lond.)  Ferri  limaturx.  (Ed.')  Ter  rum  in  fila  de- 
duel  um.  (Dub.) 

Iron.  Iron-filings.  Iron-wire. 

Iron  probably  has  no  aClion  on  the  body  when  taken  into  the 
domach,  unlefs  it  be  oxidized.  But  during  its  oxidizement,  hy- 
drogen gas  is  evolved ; and  accordingly  we  find  that  fetid  eruc- 
tations are  confidered  as  a proof  of  the  medicine  having  taken  ef- 
fect. It  can  only  be  exhibited  internally  in  the  date  of  filings, 
which  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  either 
in  the  form  of  powder,  with  fome  aromatic,  or  made  into  an  elec- 
tuary or  bolus  or  pills  with  any  bitter  extra&.  Iron-wire  is  to 
be  preferred  for  pharmaceutical  preparations,  both  becaufe  it  is 
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the  moil  convenient  form,  and  becaufe  it  is  always  made  of  the 
purefl  iron. 

Ferri  Oxidum  Nigrum. 

F erri  JquanuE . (<Ed.') 

The  fcales  of  iron. 

When  iron  is  heated  to  rednefs  in  the  fmith’s  forge,  to  render 
it  more  malleable,  its  furface  becomes  oxidized  by  the  action  of 
the  atmofpheric  air;  and  as  the^ oxide  formed  does  not  adhere  to 
the  iron,  it  is  eafily  feparated  by  percuflion  on  the  anvil,  and  flies 
off  in  the  ftate  of  fparks,  which,  on  cooling,  conflitute  the  fcales 
of  iron.  In  thefe  the  ifon  is  oxidized  to  that  degree  in  which  it 
is  foluble  in  acids,  without  the  produ&ion  of  hydrogen  gas  ; there- 
fore, when  taken  into  the  flomach,  they  do  not  produce  the  diflen- 
tion  and  flatulence  occafioned  by  the  ufe  of  the  filings. 

Sulphas  Ferri. 

Ferrum  mtr  i datum.  ( Dub .) 

Sulphate  of  iron  Green  vitriol.  Copperas. 

The  fulphate  of  iron  of  commerce  is  commonly  obtained  by 
the  fpontaneous  oxfdizement  of  fulphuretted  iron,  and  fubfequent 
lixiviation  and  cryflaliization.  It  is  never  pure,  and  often  con- 
tains zinc  or  copper.  The  copper  may  be  feparated  by  adding 
feme  metallic  iron  to  the  folution,  but  we  have  no  means  of  fepa- 
rating  the  zinc ; therefore  jve  muff  prepare  it  by  diffolving  iron  in 
diluted  lulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  a fiate  of  purity.  Its 
eryflals*are  tranfparent  rhomboidal  prifms,  of  a fine  green  colour. 
They  are  foluble  in  two  parts  of  cold,  and  in  lefs  than  their  own 
tveight  of  boiling  water.  They  are  infoluble  in  alcohol. 

They  are  compofed  of 


Green  fulphate  of  - iron  is  decompofed  by  all  the  earths  and  al- 
kalies, and  by  thofe  falts  whole  bafe  forms  an  infoluble  com- 
pound with  fulphuric  acid.  It  is  alfo  decompofed  by  expofure  to 
the  air,  efpecially  when  in  folution,  and  by  all  fubftances  which 
part  readily  with  their  oxygen.  The  oxide  of  iron  abforbs  oxy- 
gen, and  paffes  to  the  Hate  of  red  oxide,  which  forms  a red  ful- 
phate, poffefling  properties  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  green 
fulphate. 

Taken  into  the  flomach,  the  green  fulphate  is  apt  to  excite  pain 
in  the  flomach,  and  fpafms  in  .the  bowels,  and  in  large  dofes  it 


Black  oxide  of  iron,  28 
Water  of  compofitioh,  8 


36  Green  hydro- oxide  of  iron. 

26  Sulphuric  acid. 

38  Water  of  cryflallization. 
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caufes  vomiting.  In  fmall  dofes,  however,  of  from  one  to  three 
grains,  it  is  fometimes  given  as  a tonic,  aftringent,  or  anthelmintic. 


FERULA  ASSA  FOETIDA.  Gummi-refina.  ( Ed .) 

AJa  foetida.  Gummi  re/ina.  L.ond.  Dub.) 

Alfa  foetida.  A gum-refin. 

Willd.g.  539.  fp.  II. — Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Umbel- 
late?. 

The  plant  which  furnilhes  affa  foetida  is  perennial,  and  a native 
of  Perlia.  It  has,  however,  borne  fertile  feeds  in  the  open  air  in 
the  Botanical  Garden  of  Edinburgh.  The  gum-refin  is  procured 
from  the  roots  of  plants  which  are  at  leall  four  years  old.  When 
the  leaves ' begin  to  decay,  the  ftalk  is  twilled  off,  and  the  earth 
removed  from  about  their  large  tapering  roots.  The  top  of  the 
root  is  fometimes  <ffterwards  cut  01T  tranfverfely  ; and  forty-eight 
hours  afterwards  the  juice,  which  has  exuded,  is  fcraped  off,  and 
a iecond  tranfverle  fe&ion  is  made.  This  operation  is  repeated 
until  the  root  be  entirely  exhaulted  of  juice.  After  being  fcraped 
off,  the  juice  is  expofed  to  the  fun  to  harden. 

it  is  brought  to  us  in  large  irregular  maffes,  compofed  of  va- 
rious little  mining  lumps  or  grains,  which  are  partly  of  a whitifh 
colour,  partly  reddilh,  and  partly  of  a violet  hue.  Thofe  maffes 
are  accounted  the  bell  which  are  clear,  of  a pale  reddilh  colour, 
and  variegated  with  a great  number  of  elegant  white  tears. 

This  drug  has  a llrong  fetid  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  gar« 
lie ; and  a bitter,  acrid,  biting  talle.  It  lofes  fome  of  its  fmell 
and  llrength  by  keeping  *,  a circumllance  to  be  particularly  regard- 
ed in  its  exhibition. 

Alla  foetida  contains  more  gum  than  refin,  but  its  predominant 
conllituent  is  effential  oil. 

It  is  the  moll  powerful  of  all  the  fetid  gums,  and  is  a moll  va- 
luable remedy.  It  a£ts  as  a llimulant,  antilpafmodic,  expe&orant, 
emmenagogue  and  anthelmintic.  Its  a<5tion  is  quick  and  pene« 
tratmg. 

It  is  often  ferviceable, 

1.  In  croup. 

2.  In  dyfpepfia,  amenorrhoea  and  chlorofis. 

3.  In  allhma,  dyfpnoea  and  hyiteria. 

4.  In  tympanites  and  worms. 

It  is  exhibited, 

1.  In  fubllance,  in  the  form  of  pills  ; in  dofes  of  from  five  to 
twenty  grains,  either  alone,  or  combined  with  bitter  ex« 
trails  or  purgatives. 

2.  JDiffolved  in  fome  fimple  dillilled  water* 

3.  Diffolved  in  alcohol. 

4.  In  the  form  of  clyiler,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  drachms* 
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FICUS  CARICA.  Fru&m.  {Ed.) 

Carica.  Fruftm.  {Lord.  Dub .) 

The  fig-tree.  The  fruit. 

Polygamia  Trios  cii, — Nat.  ord.  Scabridte. 

This  tree  is  probably  a native  of  Alia,  but  grows  plentifully 
in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  As  the  fruit  is  very  pulpy,  it  is  dried 
when  it  is  to  be  preferved.  To  this  country  they  are  chiefly 
brought  from  the  Levant.  They  conflfl  alrnoft  entirely  of  fugar 
and  mucilage,  and  are  therefore  demulcent.  They  are  alfo 
efteemed  by  fome  as  iuppuratives  ; and  they  are  fometimes  ap- 
plied by  themfelves,  heated  as  warm  as  they  can  ^afily  be  borne, 
to  promote  the  fuppuration  of  a phlegmon,  particularly  when  fo 
lituated  that  other  cataplafms  cannot  eafily  be  kept  applied. 

FILIX  MAS.  (Land,  Dub.')  See  Polypodium. 
FOENICULUM  DULCE.  {Loud.  Dub.)  See  Anethum, 

FOENUM  ORiECtlM.  {Loud.)  See  Trigonella, 

FRAXINUS  ORNUS.  Sucsus  concretus . (Ed.) 

' Manna.  {Lond.  Dub.) 

Manna-afh.  The  concrete  juice.  Manna. 

Polygamia  icscia. — Nat.  ord.  Afeyroidece. 

Manna  is  obtained  from  other  fpecies  of  fraxinus  befides  the 
prnus,  and  efpecially  from  the  rotundifolia.  It  is  principally  col- 
le&ed  in  Calabria,  Apulia  and  Sicily.  In  the  warmeft  feafon  of 
the  year,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July,  a clear 
juice  exudes  from  the  Item  and  branches  of  thefe  trees,  which,  when 
naturally  concreted  on  the  plants  and  feraped  off,  is  called  Manna 
in  the  tear  ; but  if  allowed  to  exude  on  llraws,  or  chipte  of  wood 
fafiened  to  the  tree,  it  is  called  Canulated  or  flaky  manna.  The 
common,  or  fat  manna,  is  got  by  incifions  made  after  the  fponta- 
heous  exudation  is  over,  and  is  in  larger  mafles  and  of  a redder  co- 
lour, The  belt  Calabrian  manna  is  in  oblong,  light,  friable  pie- 
ces or  flakes,  of  a whitifli  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  lbmewhat 
tranfparent.  The  inferior  kinds  are  moifl,  unduous,  and  dark 
coloured.  Manna  is  faid  to  be  fometimes  counterfeited  by  a com- 
position of  fugar  and  honey,  mixed  with  a little  fcammony  : there 
is  alfo  a factitious  manna,  which  is  white  and  dry,  faid  to  be  com- 
pote d of  fugar,  manna,  and  fome  purgative  ingredient,  boiled  to  a 
proper  conliitence  : this  may  be  diflinguifhed  by  its  weight,  foli- 
dity,  untranfparent  whitenefs,  and  by  its  tafte,  which  is  different 
from  that  of  manna. 

Manna  is  a mild,  agreeable  laxative,  and  may  be  given  with 
fafety  to  children  and  pregnant  women : neverthelefs  in  fome  par- 
ticular conflitutions,  it  ads  very  unkindly,  producing  flatulency 
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and.  diftention  of  the  vifcera ; thefe  inconveniences  may  be  pre- 
vented by  the  addition  of  any  grateful  warm  aromatic.  Manna 
operates  fo  weakly  as  not  to  produce  the  full  effect  of  a cathartic, 
unlefs  taken  in  large  dofe§i  and  hence  it  is  rarely  given  with  this 
intention  by  itfelf.  It  may  be  commodioufly  diiTolved  in  the  pur- 
ging mineral  waters,  or  joined  to  the  cathartic  falts,  fenna,  rhu- 
barb, or  the  like. 

FULIGO  LIGNX  COMBUST!.  {Dub.) 

W ood-foot. 

This  fub fiance  is  inflammable,  of  a {Lining  black  colour,  a dif- 
agreeable  fmell,  and  an  empyxeumatic,  bitter  naufeous  take. 

It  varies  fomewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubllance,  and 
the  ftrength  of  the  fire  employed  in  its  prpdu&ion.  But  it  con- 
lifts  principally  of  charcoal,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  acetous  acid. 
It  fometimes  contains  ammonia,  -and  the  other  alkalies  and  earths. 
Its  medical  properties  are  to  be  afcribed  folely  to  the  empyreu- 
matic oil  it  contains. 

FUMARIA  OFFICINALIS. 

Fumaria.  Herba . {I)ub.) 

Common  fumitory.  The  plant. 

j Diadelphia  Hexandria. — Nat.  ord.  JLomentacece, 

This  is  a common  annual  weed  in  fhady  cultivated  grounds. 
It  is  very  juicy,  of  a bitter  tafte,  without  any  remarkable  fmell. 
The  alleged  medical  efie&s  of  this  herb  are,  to  flrengthen  the  tonp 
of  the  bowels,  gently  loofen  the  belly,  and  promote  the  urinary 
and  other  natural  fecretiops.  It  is  principally  recommended  in. 
melancholic,  feorbutic,  and  cutaneous  diforders. 

GALBANUM.  ( Lond . Dub.')  See  Bubon. 

GALL  A.  {Lond.  Bub.)  See  Quercus  Cerris. 
GAMBOGIA.  {Ed.  Lond . Dub.')  See  Stalagmitis. 

GENISTA.  {Lond.  Dub.)  See  Spartium, 

GENTIAN  A LUTE  A.  Radix.  {Ed.) 

Gentiana.  Radix.  {Lond.  Dub.) 

Gentian.  The  root. 

Willd.  g.  51  i.fp.  1. — Pentandria  Digynm. — Nat  ord.  Rotacece . 

Gentian  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  upon  the  Alps* 
Pyrenees,  Appenines  and  other  mountainous  fituations  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe. 

The  roots  are  long,  thick,  externally  of  a brown  colour  and 
wrinkled  ■,  internally  fpongy  and  of  a yellow  colour,  without  any 
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remarkable  fmell,  but  furpafling  in  bitternefs  all  other  European 
vegetables.  Alcohol  diffolves  only  the  bitter  extradive,  water 
both  the  extradive  and  mucilage. 

Gentian  poffeffes  the  general  virtues  of  bitters  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  it  is  totally  devoid  of  - aftringency.  On  dead  animal 
matter  it  ads  as  an  antifeptic.  Taken  into  the  ftomach,  it  proves 
a powerful  tonic,  and  in  large  aofes  it  evacuates  "the  inteftines. 
It  is  ufefuL  in  debility  of  the  ftomach,  in  general  debility,  and  in 
gout.  Combined  with  an  aftringent,  it  cures  intermittents.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  applied  to  putrid  ulcers. 

It  is  rarely  given  in  fubftance,  becaufe  the  heat  neceftary  to  be 
applied  to  render  it  pulverizable  is  faid  to  injure  its  virtues.  It 
is  therefore  exhibited  in  infufion,  tindure  or  extrad,  all  of  which 
will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

GEOFFRfEA  INERMIS.  Cortex . (Eak) 

Geoffroea.  Cortex . ( Dub .) 

Cabbage  bark-tree.  . The  bark. 

" i Dituieiphi'a  Decandria. — Nat.  Ord.  Rupilionacece. 

The  bark  of  this  tree,  which  grows  in  the  low  favannahs  of  Ja- 
tfnaica,  is  of  a grey  colour  externally,  but  black  and  furrowed'on 
the  inftde.  The  powder  looks  like  jalap,  but  is  not  io  heavy.  It  has 
a mucilaginous  and  fweetifti  tafte,  and  a disagreeable  fmell.  But 
its  medical  effeds  are  much  greater  than  its  feniible  qualities 
would  lead  us  to  exped. 

It  is  given  in  cafes  of  worms,  in  form  of  powder,  decodion,  fy- 
rup,  and  extrad.  The  decodion  is. preferred*,  and  is  made  by. 
flowly  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  frelh  dried  bark  in  a quart  of  wa- 
ter, till  it  affume  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  This  iweetened  is 
the  fyrup  ; evaporated,  it  forms  an  extrad.  It  commonly  pro- 
duces fojne  ficknefs  and  purging  *,  fometimes  violent  effeds,  as 
vomiting,  delirium,  and  fever,  Thefe  laft  are  faid  to  be  owing 
to  an  over-dofe,  or  to  drinking  cold  water*,  and  are  relieved  by 
the  ufe  of  warm  water,  caftor  oil,  or  a vegetable  acid.  It  ftiould 
always  be  begun  in  fmall  dofes  ; and  when  properly  and  cautiouf- 
ly  adminiftered,  it  operates  as  a very  powerful  anthelmintic,  par- 
ticularly for  the  expulfion  of  the  lumbrici,  which  are  a very  com- 
mon caufe  of  difeafe  in  the  Weft  India  iflands  *,  and  there  it  is 
very  frequently  employed. 

GINSENG.  (Land.)  See  Panax. 

QL Y C Y RRH I Z A GLABRA.  Radix . Extrablum.  (£i.) 

Glycyrrhi%d.  Radix.,  ( Lond . Dub.) 

Liquorice.  The  root  and  the  extrad. 

Diaddphia  DecanJria*— Nat.  ord.  Pa'pilionace a>. 

Liquorice  is  a perennial  plant,  and  a native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe.,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  conftderable  quantities  in  England 
; J - 1 for 
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for  medical  purpofes ; and  the  roots  which  are  railed  in  this  coufi- 
try,  are  preferred  to  thole  imported  from  abroad,  which  are  very 
frequently  mouldy  and  fpoiled,  which  this  root  is  extremely  apt 
to  be  when  not  well  preferved  in  a perfe&ly  dry  place.  The 
roots  are  very  long,  about  an  inch  thick,  flexible,  fibrous*  exter- 
nally of  a brown  colour,  internally  yellow,  and,  when  frefh,  juicy. 
Their  tafle  is  very  fweet,  combined  with  a flight  degree  of  bitter, 
'when  long  kept  in  the  mouth.  They  ^re  prepared  for  ufe  by 
peeling  them,  cutting  away  all  the  fibres  and  -fpoiled  or  mouldy 
parts.  's* 

The  powder  of  liquorice  ufually  fold  is  often  mingled  with 
flower,  and  perhaps  alfo  with  fubftances  not  quite  fo  whole  - 
fome : the  belt  fort  is  of  a brownifh  yellow  colour,  the  fine  p^le 
yellow  being  generally  fophiflicated,  and  it  is  of  a very  rich  fweet 
tafle,  much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  frefh  root.  Its  pre- 
dominant conflituents  are  faccharine  and  mucilaginous  matter. 
Its  only  addion  is,  therefore,  that  of  a mild  demulcent,  and  as  fuch 
it  is  frequently  ufed  in  catarrh,  and  in  fome  ftomach-complaints, 
which  feem  to  arife  from  a deficiency  of  the  natural  ’mucus*  which 
fliould  defend  the  ftomach  againft,  the  acrimony  of  the  food,  and 
the  fluids  fecreted  into  it. 

On  account  of  its  bulk  it  is  rarely  exhibited  in  fubflance,  but 
more  frequently  in  infufion  or  decoddion. 

Extractum  Glycyrrhiza:  Glabrte.  (Edi) 

As  this  extradd  is  never  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  but  com- 
monly imported  from  other  countries,  the  Edinburgh  College  have 
inferted  it  in  their  lift  of  Materia  Medica.  It  is  imported  in  cylin- 
drical rolls,  covered  with  bay-leaves.  It  fhould  be  perfeddly  black, 
brittle  when  coid,  and  break  with  a fmooth  and  glofiy  fracture, 
have  a fweet  tafle,  without  empyreuma,  and  be  entirely  foluble 
in  water.  It  is  prepared  from  the  frefh  roots  by  expreftion,  de- 
coddion and  infpiffation. 

The  beft  foreign  extradd  of  liquorice  is  prepared  in  Catalonia, 
but  it  is  not  fo  pure  or  fo  agreeable  as  the  refined  liquorice  fold  in 
the  fliops  in  fmail  cylindrical  pieces,  not  thicker  than  a goofe- 
quill. 

The  extradd  poffefles  the  fame  properties  with  the  root,  and  is 
ufed  for  the  formation  of  feveral  kinds  of  troches. 

GRANATUM.  (Lord,  Bub.')  See  Punica. 

^ 1 

GRATIOLA  OFFICINALIS.  Herba,  (Ed.) 

Gratiola.  Herba.  (Land. 

Hedge-hyffop.  The  plant. 

Willd.  g.  49 .jp.  i^—Diandria  Monogynia—F,  at.  ord.  Ferfonatce. 
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This  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  marlhy  {ituations  in  the 
fouth  of  Europe.  It  is  gathered  for  ufe  when  in  flower.  It  has 
no  fmell,  but  a very  bitter  fomewhat  naufeous  tafte.  It  is  a dra- 
ftic  purgative  and  emetic,  and  a very  powerful  anthelmintic,  but 
its  ufe  requires  caution.  In  fubftance  it  may  be  given  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  a drachm,  and  in  infufion  to  three  drachms. 

GUAJACUM  OFFICINALE.  Lig  num , Gummi • rejinci.  {Ed.} 

Guaiacum * Lignum*  Cortex . Gummi  rejina*  {Lend?)  Lignum . 
Gummi-rejinci*  ( Dub .) 

Guaiac.  The  wood,  bark  and  gum-refin, 

Wtlld*  g*  819.  fp.  2. — Decandria  Monogynia*-*- Nat.  Ord.  Grid - 
nates* 

This  tree  is  a native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  grows  to  a 
middling  fize.  The  wood  is  heavier  than  water,  very  hard,  refi- 
ncus,  and  of  a greenifti-black  colour.  Its  tafte  is  bitterilh,  and 
when  kindled  it  gives  out  a pleafant  fmell.  It  is  brought  either 
in  pieces,  which  are  fometimes  covered  with  a pale  yellow  albur- 
num, or  already  rafped,  when  by  divifion  its'  colour  appears 
greenilh,  brown  or  yellow.  The  bark  is  thin,  of  an  afti-grey  or 
blackilh  colour,  and  apparently  compofed  of  feveral  laminee.  It 
is  lefs  refinous  than  the  wood.  The  refin  exudes  fpontaneoufly  in 
tears,  but  is  principally  obtained  by  fawing  the  wood  into  billets 
about  three  feet  long,  which  ^are  then  bored  with  an  augre  longi- 
tudinally. One  end  of  thefe  is  laid  upon  a fire,  fo  that  a calabafti 
may  receive  the  melted  refin,  which  runs  through  the  hole  as  the 
wood  burns.  It  may  be  alfo  obtained  by  boiling  the  chips  or 
fawings  of  the  wood  in  water  and  muriate  of  foda.  The  refin 
fwims  at  the  top,  and  maybe  ikimmed  off.  This  refin  has  a 
browniih  yellow  colour  externally  ; when  held  againft  the  light  is 
tranfparent,  breaks  with  a uniform  fmooth  ftiining  fracture,  of  st 
bluilh-green  colour,  pulverizable,  powder  of  a white  colour,  gra- 
dually becoming  bluilh-green,  fufibie  in  a moderate  heat,  but  not 
foftened  by  the  heat  of  the  fingers,  foluble  in  alcohol,  inloluble  in 
water,  without  proper  fmell  or  tafte,  but  when  thrown  on  hot  coals 
dilFufing  an  agreeable  , odour,  and  when  fwallowed  in  a ftate  of 
minute  divifion,  earning  an  infufferable  burning  and  prickling  in 
the  throat.  It  therefore  is  not  a guramy-refin,  but  a pure  refin. 
It  is  fometimes  adulterated  with  colophony  or  common  refin,  but 
the  fraud  is  eaftly  detected  by  the  fmell  of  turpentine  which  they 
emit  when  thrown  on  live  coals. 

Taken  internally,  guaiac  commonly  excites  a fenfe  of  warmth 
in  the  Itomach,  a drynefs  of  the  mouth  with  thirft.  -It  increafes 
the  heat  of  the  body,  and  quickens  the  circulation  If  the  pa- 
tient be  kept  warm,  it  produces  diaphorefis  ; if  expofed  freely  to 
the  air,  an  mereafed  flow  of  urine.  In  large  dofes  it  is  purgative., 
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Guaiac  is  a ufeful  remedy, 

1.  In  rheumatifm  and  gout. 

2.  In  certain  venereal  fymptoms,  as  in  foul  indolent  ulcers, 
and  a thickened  Hate  of  the  ligaments  or  periofteum,  re- 
maining after  the  body  is  reduced  by  a mercurial  courfe. 
Guaiac  will  alio  fufpend  the  progrefs  of  fome  of  the  fe~ 
condary  fymptoms,  but  it  is  totally  incapable  of  eradica- 
ting the  difeafe. 

3.  In  cutaneous  difeafes. 

4.  In  ozsena  and  fcrofulous  affe&ions  of  the  membranes  and 

ligaments.  * 

• The  wood  is  always  exhibited  in  deco£tion,  from  the  refinous, 
.nature  of  the  active  conftituent  of  this  fubltance.  This  cannot  be  a. 
very  ablive  preparation,  as  the  menftruum  is  totally  incapable  of 
diffolving,  though  it  may  fufpend  a little  of  the  refin  The  de- 
coftion  of  an  ounce  may  be  drunk  in  cupfuls  in  the  courfe  of  a 
day. 

The  relin  may  be  exhibited, 

1.  In  fubltance,  either  made  into  pills,  or  fufpended  in  wa- 
ter in  the  form  of  an  emullion.  In  this  way  from  10  to 
grains  of  the  relin  may  be  taken  in  the  day. 

2*  In  folution;  in  alcohol.  About  half  an  ounce  of  the  tinc- 
ture, with  three  ounces  of  water,  is  a fudorific  dofe  for  an 
adult,  if  he  attend  to  keeping  himfelf  warm. 

3.  Combined  with  an  alkali. 

GUMMI  ARABICUM.  {Dub.')  See  Mimosa. 

GUMMI  TRAGACANTHA.  (Dub.)  See  Astragalus. 

HiEM ATO XY LON  CAMPECHIANUM.  Lignum.  {Ed.) 

Hcematoxylum.  Lignum.  (Land.  Dub.) 

Logwood  tree.  The  wood. 

Willd.  g.  830.  Jp.  1. — Decandria  Monogynia.— Nat.  ord.  Lomen - 
tacece. 

This  tree  was  introduced  from  the  Honduras  into  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  now  very  common.  The  wood  is  firm,  heavy,  and  of 
a dark  red  colour.  Its  talte  is  afiringent,  with  a perceptible  de- 
gree of  fvreetnefs.  It  is  principally  ufed  as  a dye-wood,  but  alfo 
with  confiderable  advantage  in  medicine. 

Its  extradl  is  a very  powerful  afiringent,  combined  wfith  mucilage, 
and  perhaps  fugar^  and  is,  therefore,  ufeful  in  obilinate  diar- 
rhoeas, and  in  chronic  dyfentery. 

HELLEBORASTER.  See  Helleborus  Foetidus. 
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HELLEBORUS.  ' 

Willd . g 1089. — Polyandria  Polygynia . — Nat.  ord.  Multijiliquce^ 


Sp.  2.  Helleborus  Niger.  Radix.  ( Ed . £o;zX.  £>*/£.) 

Melamp  odium. 

Black  Hellebore.  The  root. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Auftria,  and  on  the  Pyrennees  and  Appenines  : the  ear 
linefs  of  its  flowers,  which  fometimes  appear  in  December,  has 
gained  it  a place  in  our  gardens. 

The  roots  conirft  of  a black  furrowed  roundifli  head,  about  the 
iize  of  a nutmeg,  from  which  Ihort  articulated  branches  arife, 
fending  out  numerous  corrugated  fibres,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
Itraw,  from  a fpan  to  a foot  in  length,  deep  brown  on  the  outfide, 
white,  or  yellowifli-white  within,  ai\d  of  an  acrid,  naufeous  and 
bitterifh  take,  exciting  a fenfe  of  heat  and  numbnefs  in  the 
tongue,  and  of  a naufeous  acrid  fmell.  Thefe  fibres  only  are  ufed 
in  medicine,  and  the  head  and  decayed  parts  are  rejected.  For 
the  roots  of  the  real  black  hellebore,  the  roots  of  the  Adonis  ver- 
nali^,  Trollius  Europseus,  A&sea  fpicata,  Aflrantia  major,  Helle- 
borus viridis  fcetidus,  Veratrum  album,  and  Aconitum  neomon- 
tanum,  are  often  fubftituted.  The  laft  is  a moft  virulent  poifon, 
and  may  be  diftinguiflied  by  its  roots  being  fuliform,  or  nearly 
globular,  fending  out  numerous  very  brittle  fibres,  of  a greyifli 
black  or  brown  colour,  as  thick  as  a man’s  finger,  and  repeatedly 
divided.  But  the  fureft  way  to  avoid  miftakes,  is  by  the  apothe- 
cary cultivating  the  plant  itfelf  in  his  own  garden. 

In  large  dofes,  hellebore  is  a draftic  purgative  ; in  fmaller  dofes 
it  is  diuretic  and  emmenagogue.  Its  a£tive  conftituent  feems  to 
be  of  a volatile  nature  ; for  it  lofes  its  virtues  by  keeping,  and 
W*ater  diftilled  from  it  has  an  acrid  talle. 

It  is  principally  ufed  as  a purgative  in  cafes  of  mania,  melan- 
choly, coma,  dropfy,  worms  and  pfora,  and  as  an  emmenagogue. 
But  its  ufe  requires  very  great  caution,  for  its  effects  are  very  un- 
certain, and  affedted  by  many  circumftances. 

It  is  commonly  exhibited  in  the  form  of  extradfc,  although  its 
adHvity  be  much  difiipated  by  the  preparation.  An  infufion  or 
tincture  certainly  promife  to  be  medicines  of  more  uniform 
powers.  Willdenow  fays,  that  the  black  hellebore  of  the  ancients 
is  his  fifth  fpecies,  the  Helleborus  orientalis. 


Sp.  6.  Helleborus  Foetidus. 

Hellebor  after.  Folium.  ( Loud. ) 

Bears-foot.  The  leaves. 

This  fpecies  is  native  of  England.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows 
in  Ihady  places,  and  under  hedges.  The  leaves  have  an  acrid,  - 
bitter,  naufeous  tafte,  and  unpleafant  fmell,  efpecially  when  they 

are- 
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are  frefti.  When  dried,  they  are  frequently  givert  as  a domeltic 
medicine  to  deltroy  worms  ; but  they  muft  be  ufed  fparingly,  be- 
ing fo  violent  in  their  operation  that  inftances  of  their  fatal  e£- 
feds  are  recorded.  v 

HORDEUM  DISTICHON.  Semen  omni  cortice  midatum » 

O&O 

Hordeum  dijlichum . Semina . ( Dub .)  Hordeum . Semen.  (Load.) 

Barley.  The  feed.  Pearl  barley. 

Willd . g.  15 1.  fp.  3.  'Triandria  Dygynia . — Nat.  ord.  Gramina. 

Barley  is  an  annual  plant,  cultivated  in  almoft  every  country 
of  Europe.  Linnaeus  fays  that  it  is  a native  of  Tartary,  but  with- 
out adducing  fufficient  proof. 

Pearl  barley  is  prepared  by  grinding  off  the  hulk  of  rough  bar- 
ley, and  forming  the  grain  into  little  round  granules,  which  ap- 
pear of  a kind  of  pearly  whitenefs.  In  this  Hate  barley  conftfts 
almoft  folely  of  amylaceous  matter,  and  when  boiled  forms  an  ex- 
cellent article  of  nourilhment ; while  a deco&ion  of  it,  properly 
acidulated,  is  one  of  the  bell  beverages  in  aeute  difeafes. 

HYDRARGYRUM.  (Dub.) 

Hydrargyrum . (Lond.  Ed.) 

Mercury.  Quicklilver. 

The  general,  chemical,  and  phylical  properties  of  this  metal, 
have  been  already  (165.)  enumerated.  We  Ihall  now  treat  of  it 
more  minutely,  as  forming  an  important  article  in  the  Materia 
Medica. 

It  is  found, 

I.  In  its  metallic  ftate  : 

a . TJncombined. 

b.  Alloyed  with  lilver. 

c.  Alloyed  with  copper. 

d.  Combined  with  fulphur,  (Cinnabar). 

e Combined  with  hydroguretted  fulphur,  (iEthiops  mine- 
rale). 

II.  Oxidized : 

a.  Combined  with  muriatic  acid. 

b.  — — fulphuric  acid. 

There  are  confiderable  mines  of  mercury  in  Hungary  and  in 
Spain ; and  what  is  employed  in  England  is  principally  imported 
from  the  former  country. 

Mercury  taken  into. the  ftomach  in  its  metallic  ftate  ha&qio  ac- 
tion on  the  body,  except  what  arifes  from  its  weight  or  bulk4..  It 
is  not  poifonous  as  was  vulgarly  fuppofed,  but  perfectly  inert.  ' 

But  in  its  various  ftates  of  combination,  it  produces  certain  fen-* 
fible  effe&s.  It  quickens  the  circulation,  and  increafes  the  fe- 
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cretions  and  excretions.  According  to  circumflances,  the  habit 
of  j:he  body  of  the  patient,  the  temperature  in  which  he  is  kept, 
the  nature  of  the  preparation,  and  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  ex- 
hibited, its  effects  are  indeed  various  ; it  fometimes  increafes  one 
fecrtetion  more  particularly,  fometimes  another,  but  its  moft  cha- 
radtjeriftic  effed  is  the  increafed  flow  of  faliva.  which  it  generally 
excites  if  given  in  fufficient  quantity.  Its  particular  effects,  and 
meads  of  producing  each  of  them,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

From  many  motives,  both  laudable  and  culpable,  mercury  has 
been  tortured  into  a greater  variety  of  forms  than  any  other  ar- 
ticle of  the  Materia  Medica.  Of  thefe  Swediaur  has  given  a 
complete  table  in  the  late  edition  of  his  wmrks  on  the  venereal 
dife^fe.  It  is  too  long  for  infertion  in  this  place  : we  fhall  there- 
fore give  a fy Hematic  view  of  thofe  mercurial  preparations  only 
which  enter  at  lead  one  of  the  Britifh  Pharmacopoeias. 

Mercury  is  exhibited. 

I.  Purified  by  diflillation. 

Hydrargyrum  purificatum.  {Dub.  Land?) 

II.  Oxidized  in  a fmaller  degree. 

a . By  precipitation  from  its  folution  in  nitrous  acid,  by 

ammonia. 

Oxidum  hydrafgyri  cinereum.  {Ed.') 

Pulvis  hydrargyri  cinereus.  {Dub.) 

b.  By  trituration  : 

1.  With  un&uous  fub fiances. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri.  {Ed.) 

- — — fortius.  {Lond.  Dub*) 

— — — 7 — mitius.  ( Land . Dub.) 

Emplaflrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro*  (. Lond .) 

— „ — — — — lithargyri  cum  hydrargyro.  {Lond.) 

— - hydrargyri.  {Ed.) 

2.  With  faccharme  fubftances. 

Filulse  hydrargyri.  ( Lond . Dub.  Ed.) 

3.  With  carbonate  bf  lime. 

Pulvis  hydrargyri  cum  creta.  {Lond.) 

III.  Oxidized  in  a greater  degree  : 

1.  By  the  adlion  of  heat  and  air. 

Hydrargyrum  calcinatum.  {Land.  Dub.) 

2.  By  the  aftion  of  nitrous  acid. 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  rubrum  per  oxidum  nitricum. 

( Ed.) 

, Hydrargyrum  fub-nitratum.  (Dub.) 

Hydrargyrus  nitratus  ruber.  {Lond.) 

Unguentum  oxidi  hydrargyri  rubri.  {Ed.) 

IV.  Oxidized  and  combined  with  acids: 

A.  Oxidized  in  a fmaller  degree.  ' 


1.  With 
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1.  With  nitrous  acid  : 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati.  ( Lond . Dub.  Ed.) 

2.  With  fulphuric  acid  : 

Sub-fulphas  hydrargyri*  {Ed.') 

Hydrargyrum  fub-vitriolatum.  {Dub.) 

Hydrargyrus  vitriolatus.  {Lond.) 

3.  With  muriatic  acid: 

a.  By  fublimation. 

Sub-murias  hydrargyri.  (Ed.) 

, Hydrargyrum  muriatum  mite  fublimatum.  (Dub.) 
Calomelas.  ' (Lond.) 

b.  By  precipitation. 

Sub-murias  hycfrargyri  praecipitatus.  (Ed.) 
Hydrargyrum  muriatum  mite  prsecipitatum.  (Dub.) 
Hydrargyrus  muriatus  mitis.  (Lond.) 

4.  With  acetous  acid  : 

Acetis  hydrargyri.  {Ed.) 

Hydrargyrum  acetatum.  (Lond.  Dub.) 

B.  Oxidized  in  a greater  degree. 

1.  Muriate. 

Murias  hydrargyri.  (Ed.) 

Hydrargyrus  muriatus.  (Lond.) 

Hydrargyrum  muriatum  corrofive.  {Dub.) 

2.  Sub-muriate  with  ammonia. 

Calx  hydrargyri  albsp  (Lond.) 

V.  Combined  with  fulphur  : 

1.  By  trituration. 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  nigrum.  (Ed.) 

Hydrargyrum  fulphuratum  nigrum.  (Lond.  Dub.) 

2.  By  fublimation. 

Hydrargyrum  fulphuratum  rub  rum.  (Lond.  Dub.) 

Mercury,  or  fome  of  its  preparations,  is  exhibited, 

1 . As  an  errhine.  The  fub-fulphate  of  mercury. 

2.  As  a lialogpgue.  Mercury  in  almoif  any  form. 

3.  As  a cathartic.  The  fub-muriate  of  mercury,  (calomel.) 

4.  As  a diuretic.  The  oxides,  the  muriate,  and  the  fub-mu- 
riate, combined  with  other  diuretics. 

5.  As  a fudorific.  Calomel  conjoined  with  a fudorilic  regi- 
men. 

6.  As  an  emmenagogue. 

7.  As-  an  aftringent.  Muriate  of  mercury, 

8.  As  a ftimulant.  Muriate  of  mercury. 

9J  As  an  antilpafmodic. 

10.  As  an  anthelmintic. 

With  fome  of  thefe  views,  mercury  is  frequently  exhibited, 

1*  In  febrile. difeafes  *,  in  obftinate  agues, 


2.  Ia 
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2.  In  inflammatory  difeafes  ; in  indolent  and  chronic  inflam- 
mations, efpecially  of  the  glandular  vifeera,  as  the  liver., 

* fpleen,  &c. 

3.  In  exanthematous  difeafes  ; variola. 

4.  In  profluvia  ; in  dyfentery.  ' 

5.  In  lpafmodic  difeafes;  tetanus,  trifmus,  hydrophobia,  &c. 

6.  In  cachectic  difeafes  ; anafarca,  afeites,  hydrothorax,  hy- 
drocephalus, &c. 

7.  In  impetigines  ; fcrofula,  fyphilis,  lepra,  ifterus,  &e. 

8.  In  local  difeafes;  in  caligo  cornese,  amaurolis,  gonor- 
rhoea, obftipatio,  amenorrhoea  fuppreflionis,  tumors  of  va- 
rious kinds,  herpes,  tinea,  pfora,  &c. 

Mercury  occalionally  attacks  the  bowels,  and  caufes  violent 
purging,  even  of  blood.  This  effed  is  remedied  by  intermitting 
the  ufe  of  the  medicine*  and  by  exhibiting  opium. 

At  other  times  it  is  fuddenly  determined  to  the  mouth,  and 
produces  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  an  exceffive  flow  of  faliva. 
In  this  cafe,  too,  the  ufe  of  the  mercury  mult  be  difeontinued  for  a 
time ; while,  according  to  Mr  Pearfon’s^advice,  the  patient  fhould 
be  freely  expofed  to  a dry  cold 'air,  with  the  occafional  ufe  of 
cathartics,  Peruvian  bark,  and  mineral  acids,  and  the  affiduous 
application  of  aftringent  gargles,  'On  the  other  hand,  the  fudden 
fuppreflion  of  ptyalifm  is  not  without  danger.  It  is  moil  frequent- 
ly caufed  by  cold  liquids  being  taken  into  the  ftomach,  or  expo- 
fure  to  cold  and  moiflure, -while  under  the  influence  of  mercury. 
The  danger  is  to  be  obviated  by  the  quick  introdu&ion  of  mercury, 
fo  as  to  afle£t  the  gums,  with  the  occaflonal  ufe  of  the  warm-bath. 

Sometimes  alfo  a morbid  condition  of  the  fyftem  occurs  during 
a mercurial  courfe,  and  which  tends  to  a fatal  ifiue.  Mr  Pearfon 
has  termed  it  Erethifmus.  It  is  characterized  by  great  depreffions 
of  llrength  ; a fenfe  of  anxiety  about  the  prsecordia  ; frequent  light- 
ing ; trembling,  partial  or  univerfal ; a fmall,  quick  pulfe  ; fome- 
times  vomiting;  a pale  contracted  countenance ; a fenfe  of  cold- 
nefs,  while  the  tongue  is  feldom  furred,  or  the  vital  or  natural 
functions  much  difordeted.  In  this  Hate  a fudden  or  violent  ex- 
ertion of  mufcular  power  will  fometimes  prove  fatal.  To  pre- 
vent dangerous  confequences,  the  mercury  mult  be  difeontinued, 
whatever  may  be  the  llage,  extent,  .or  violence  of  the  difeafe  for 
which  it  has-been  exhibited,  and  the  patient  mult  expofe  himfelf 
freely  to  a dry  and  cool  air,  in  fuch  a manner  as  lhall  be  attended 
with  the  leafl:  fatigue;  and  in  the  courfe  of  ten  or  fourteen  days, 
he  will  fometimes  be  to  far  recovered  that  he  may  fafely  refume 
the  ufe  of  mercury. 

HYOSCYAMUS  NIGER. ' Herb  a.  Seme tu.  (Ed.') 

Jdyofcyamus.  Herba.  Semen.  . (Dub.) 

Black  henbane*  The  herb  and  feeds. 
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Willd . g*  378.  fp.  1. — Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Sola* 

ndcece . 

Henbane  is  a biennial  plant,  which  grows  in  great  abundance 
in  moft  parts  of  Britain. 

The  fmell  of  the  hyofcyamus  is  ftrong  and  peculiar ; and  the 
leaves  when  bruifed  emit  fomewhat  of  the  odour  of  tobacco.  This 
fmell  is  Hill  flronger  when  the  leaves  are  burnt ; and  on  burning 
they  fparkle  with  a deflagration  fomewhat  refembling  that  of 
nitre  : but  to  the  tafte  they  fhew  no  evident  faline  impregnation. 
When  chewed,  thejr  are  inflpid,  mild,  and  mucilaginous : yet 
when  taken  to  any  great  extent,  they  produce  the  molt  alarming 
effects.  They  give  the  appearances  of  intoxication,  attended  with 
wild  delirium,  remarkable  dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  and 
convulfions.  It  often  produces  fweat,  and  fometimes  an  eruption 
of  puftules  over  the  lurface,  and  generally  found  fie ep,  iucceeded 
by  ferenity  of  mind,  and  recruited  vigour  of  the  body  : but  like 
the  other  narcotics,  inltead  of  thefe,  it  fometimes  gives  rife  to 
vertigo,  headach,  and  general  uneafinefs.  With  particular  indi- 
viduals it  occafions  vomiting,  colic  pains,  a copious  flow  of  urine, 
and  fometimes  purging.  Upon  the  whole,  like  opium,  it  is  a 
powerful  anodyne  ; and  like  cicuta,  it  is  free  from  any  conflipa- 
ting  efleft,  having  rather  a tendency  to  move  the  belly. 

From  thefe  effects,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  hyofcyamus  fhould 
have  been  introduced  into  the  pra&ice  of  medicine  ; and  accord- 
ingly, it  appears  to  have  beenfufed  both  externally  and  internally 
for  a variety  of  purpofes.  Several  different  fpecies  of  the  hyo- 
fcyamus were  formerly  employed*  as  appears  from  the  writings 
of  Diofcorides  and  others.  Celfus,  in  particular,  was  very  fond 
of  this  medicine  ; he  ufed  it  externally  as  a collyrium  in  cafes  of 
ophthalmia:  he  employed  it  topically  for  allaying  the  pain  of 
toothach ; and  he  gave  it  internally,  both  with  the  view  of  miti- 
gating other  pains,  and  of  producing  quiet  fleep. 

For  a confiderable  length  of  time,  however,  hyofcyamus  fell  al- 
moft  into  difufe ; but  the  employment  of  it  has  of  late  been  revi- 
ved by  Dr  Stork  of  Vienna  ; and  it  has  been  ufed  both  by  him, 
and  by  many  other  practitioners  in  thofe  cafes  where  an  anodyne  is 
requiiite,  and  where  an  objection  occurs  to  the  ufe  of  opium.  It 
is  employed  for  refolving  fwelling,  and  allaying  pain  in  cafes  of 
fcirrhus,  under  th£  form  of  cataplafm  of  the  leaves,  or  of  a plafter 
made  from  the  oil  of  the  feeds  and  potvder  of  the  herb,  with  wax, 
turpentine,  and  other  articles  ; or  of  ointment  made  of  the  powder 
of  the  leaves  with  hogs  lard.  In  open  ulcers,  the  powder  of  the 
leaves,  fprinkled  on  the  part,  has  often  a good  effect.  s 

An  extradt  from  the  leaves,  or  from  the  feeds,  is  the  form  in. 
which  it  is  given  internally;  but  contrary  to  what- happens  with 
cicuta,  the  former  appears  to  be  the  moft  powerful.  This  extract 
has  been  given  with  advantage  in  a variety  of  nervous  affe&ions, 
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as  mania,  melancholia,  epilepfy,  hyfteria,  &c. ; in  glandular  fwell- 
ings,  in  obftinate  ulcerations  ; and  in  every  cafe  where  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  either  to  allay  inordinate  action,  or  mitigate  pain.  In  ac- 
compliftiing  thefe  ends,  it  is  often  no  lefs  ufeful  than  opium ; and 
it  frequently  fucceeds  where  opium  produces  very  difagreeable 
effects.  The  dofe  of  this  extrad  mufc  be  accommodated  to  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe  and  of  the  patient  ; and  it  has  been  in- 
creafed  fr6m  half  a grain  to  half  a drachm  in  the  day ; for  like 
opium,  its  influence  is  very  much  diminiftied  by  habit. 

HYPERICUM  PERFORATUM. 

Hypericum.  Flos.  ( Lond. ) 

Common  St  John’s  wort.  The  flower, 

Polyadelphia  Polyandria . — Nat.  ord.  Afcyroidece . 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  woods  and  unculti- 
vated places  in  Britain.  Its  tafte  is  rough  and  bitterifh,  and  its 
fmell  difagreeable.  It  abounds  with  an  eflential  oil,  which  is 
contained  in  fmall  veficles  in  the  growing  plant.  Thefe  veflcles, 
when  viewed,  by  holding  the  plant  between  the  eye  and  the  light, 
refemble  perforations;  and  the  eflential  oil  itfelf  may  be  fepara- 
ted  in  conliderable  quantity  by  dift illation.  The  flowering  tops 
tinge  exprefled  oils  of  a red  colour,  which  very  fefa  vegetable 
fubftances  do. 

HYSSOPUS  OFFICINALIS.  Herha.  (. Edin .) 

Hyjfopus.  Folia.  (Pub.) 

Hyflfop._  The  herb. 

Willd . g.  1096.  fp.  1. — Didynamia  Gymnofpermia . — Nat.  ord. 
Verticillatce. 

Hyssop  is  a perennial  herb,  which  grows  wild  in  Germany. 

The  leaves  of  hyflop  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a warm  pun- 
gent tafte.  Befides  the  general  virtues  of  aromatics,  they  were 
formerly  recommended  in  humoral  afthmas,  coughs,  and  other 
diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs,  and  were  faid  to  promote  ex- 
peroration. 

I CHTH Y O C OLL A . {Lond.  Dub.)  See  Accipenser. 

INULA  HELENIUM. 

Knula  campana.  Radix.  {Dub.  Loud.) 

Elecampane.  The  root. 

Syngenejia  Super flua. — Compofitce  radiates. 

This  is  a very  large  downy  perennial  plant,  fometimes  found 
wild  in  moift  rich  foils.  j The  root,  efpecially  when  dry,  has  an 
agreeable  aromatic  fmell : its  tafte,  on  ftrft  chewing,  is  glutinous, 
and  as  it  were  ibmewhat  rancid ; in  a little  time  it  difeovers  an 

aromatic 
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aromatic  bitternefs,  which  by  degrees  becomes  confiderably  acrid 
and  pungent. 

Its  predominant  conkituents  are  eflential  oil,  mucilage,  and  a 
little  bitter  extractive ; and  it  is  therefore  a gently  kimulating 
medicine,  nearly  limilar  in  its  action  to  angelica.  The  extra#  is 
merely  a flight  bitter,  as  the  eflential  oil  is  totally  diflipated  in 
the  preparation. 

IPECACUANHA.  ( Land . Dub.  Ed.)  See  Cephaelis. 
IRIS. 

Willd.  g.  97.  sfriandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Enfatce. 

Sp.  7.  Iris  Florentina.  Radix-  {Ed.) 

Iris.  Radix.  {Loud.) 

Florentine  Oris.  The  root. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  the  foiith  of  Europe. 
The  dried  roots  are  imported  from  Italy/  They  are  white,  flat- 
tifli,  knotty,  and  have  a very  flightly  bitter  take,  and  an  agree- 
able fmell,  refembling  that  of  violets.  They  are  only  ufed  as  a 
perfume. 

Sp.  24.  Iris  Pseudacorus. 

Iris.  Radix.  ( Dub .) 

Water-flag.  The  root... 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  great  abundance  by  the 
brinks  of  rivers,  and  in  other  watery  places  : the  root  has  an 
acrid  take  ; and  when  frefli,  is  krongly  cathartic.  The  exprefled 
juice,  given  to  the  quantity  of  flxty  or  eighty  drops  every  hour 
or  two,  and  occakonally  increafed,  has  been  productive  of  very 
copious  evacuations,  after  jalap,  gamboge,  and  other  krong  pur- 
gatives had  proved  ineffectual ; and  it  is  in  this  form  only  that  it 
is  uk  d -,  for  by  drying,  it  entirely  lofes  its  purgative  effeCts. 

Wefhave  here  another  proof  of  the  neceflity  of  denominating  the 
officinal  vegetables  by  their  fyflematic  names;  for  in  England, 
Radix  Iridis  is  a pleafant  perfume,  in  Ireland  a drakic  purgative  ; 
and  as  confultations  are  not  unfrequently  fent  from  the  one  coun- 
try to  the  other,  ignorance  of  this  circumkance  might  give  rife  td 
iinpleafant  confequences. 

ISIS  NOBILIS. 

Coral  i am  Rubrum,  ( Lond .) 

Red  coral. 

This  is  the  axis  of  a zoophyte  of  the  order  of  ceratophyta.  It 
is  found  only  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  fentient  flefli  is 
rubbed  off  by  means  of  pumice-kone.  The  coral  thus  prepared  is 
©f  a fcarlet  or  pale  red  Colour,  and  fufceptible  of  a high  polifli. 

As 
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As  an  article  in  medicine,  it  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  in- 
durated carbonate  of  lime. 


JALAP  A.  (. Dub .)  JALAPIUM.  (JLondh)  See’  Convol- 


The  walnut-tree.  The  unripe  fruit. 

Moiioecia  Polyandr'ia, — Nat.  ord.  Anient  ace#. 

This  beautiful  tree,  although  a native  of  Perfla,  grows  to  a 
very  large  lize,  and  produces  ripe  fruit  in  moft  parts  of  England. 
The  fruit  conlifts  of  a thick,  flelhy,  green,  fmooth  rind,  which  in- 
doles the  proper  nut  When  unripe,  they  have  a peculiar  fmell, 
and  a bitterilh  altringent  take.  They  have  been  fuppofed  to  pof- 
feis  tonic  and  anthelmintic  virtues  _ The  green  rind  has  been  ce- 
lebrated as  a powerful  anti-venereal  remedy  *,  but  it  poflfeffes  no 
real  anti-fyphilitic  virtues,  although  it  forms  a very  ufeful  addi- 
tion to  the  compound  decoction  of  farfaparilla,  where  pains  of  the 
limbs  and  indurations  of  the  membranes  remain  after  the  vene- 
real difeafe  has  been  cured  by  mercury,  and  in  many  of  thofe  cu- 
taneous diieafes  which  are  attended  with  aridity  of  the  Ikin.  A 
decodion  of  the  green  rind  has  alfo  been  recommended  as  a ufe- 
ful application  to  old  ulcers. 


$p.  Juniperus  Communis.  Bdcca . ( Ed .) 

J,  A per  us.  Baccy,  C acumen,  (. Lond .)  Bacca , (. Dub .) 

juniper.  The  berries  and  tops. 

This  is  an  ever  green  ihrub,  growing  on  heaths  and  hilly 
grounds  in  ail  parts  of  Europe  : the  berries  are  brought  from  Hol- 
land and  from  Italy*  The  Italian  berries  are  in  general  reckoned 
the  belt. 

juniper  berries  have  a flrong  not  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
warm  pungent  l'weet  taite,  which  if  they  are  long  chewed,  or  pre- 
vioufly  welt  bruifed,  is  followed  by  a bitterilh  one. 

Their -predominant  conftituents  are  efiennai  oil,  and  a fweet 
mucilaginous  matter.  To  the  former  of  thefe  they  are  indebted 
for  their  itimukting,  carminative,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  pio- 
perties.  They  are  molt  commonly  uied  m the  orm  of  mfuiion, 
as  a diuretic  drmk  in  aropfy.  The  effential  oil  may  be  feparated 
by  diftillation.  it  pbHeffes ■ the  lame  properties  in  a higher  de- 
gree, and  imparts  them  to  ardent  fpirits.  The  peculiar  flavour, 
and  well  known  diuretic  effeds  of  Hollands,  are  owing  to  the  oil 
oi  juniper. 

The  decoction  and  extract  are  very  meit  preparations. 


VtJLUS. 


JUNIPERUS. 

Dioccia  Mon.  del  phi  a.- 


ia. — Nat.  ord.  Conferee . 
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Every  part  of  the  plant  contains  the  fame  effential  oil  *,  there- 
fore an  infufion  of  the  tops  is  likevvife  diuretic.  The  wood,  alfo, 
was  formerly  officinal. 

In  warm  countries  a refin  exudes  from  the  juniper-tree.  It  is' 
-called  fandarac,  and  is  often  mixed  with  maflich. 

Sp.  Juniperus  Lycia.  Gummi-rejina.  (j Edi)  4 

Olibanum.  Gummi-rejina .'  ( Lond . Dubl) 

Olibanum.  A gum-refin. 

Olibanum  is  principally * collected  in  Arabia,  and  brought  from 
Mecca  to  Cairo,  from  whence  it  is  imported  into  Europe.  It  con- 
fifts  of  tranfparent  brittle  grains  of  different  fiz.es,  not  larger  than 
3 chefnut,  of  a red  or  yellow  colour,  having  little  tafle,  and  ^ 
peculiar  aromatic  fmell.  It  is  entirely  foluble  in  alcohol,  forms 
a milky  fluid  when  triturated  with  water,  is  not  fufible,  but  in- 
flammable, and  burns  with  an  agreeable  fmell.  It  is  the  frankin- 
cenfe  of  the  ancients  ; and  the  diffufion  of  its  vapour  around  the 
altar  flill  forms  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches. 

Sp.  Juniperus  Saeina.  Folia.  ( Ed'. ) 

Sabina.  Folium.  {Lond.  Dub. ) 

Savine^  hue  leaf. 

This  is  an  evergreen  flirub,  a native  of  Siberia  and  Tartary, 
but  not  unfrequent  in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  have  a bitter, 
acrid,  biting  tafle,  and  a flrong  difagreeable  fmell  : diflilled  with 
water,  they  yield  an  effential  oil,  in  confiderable  quantity. 

Savine  is  a warm  flimulnting  medicine,  capable  of  producing 
diaphorefis,  and  increafing  all  the  fecretions,  but  apt  to  excite  hse- 
morrhagy,  efpecially  from  the  uterus.  It  is  alfo  recommended  as 
an  anthelmintic,  and  faid  to  be  very  efficient  in  the  cure  of  gout. 

Internally,  a conferve  of  the  frefh  leaves  is  exhibited  in  doles, 
of  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm. 

Externally,  the  leaves  are  applied  in  the  form  of  powder  or  in- 
fufion, to  warts,  carious  bones,  and  old  ulcers  ; and  in  cafes  of 
gangrene,  pfora,  and  tinea.  The  effential  oil  is  a very  a&ive  re- 
medy. 

KiEMPFERI  A ROTUNDA. 

Zedoarut.  . Radix.  {. Lond. ) 

Round  Zedoary,  ' The  root. 

IV Hid . g.  12.  fp.  2.  Monandria  jMonogj/nia.—FI&t.  ord.  Scita - 
jjiinece.  • 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  India.  The  roots  are 
about  an  inch  long,  fomewhat  rough  on  the  furface,  and  often  ter- 
minate in  a point.  They  correfpond  in  fenfible  qualities  with 
the  roots  of  the  amomum  zedoaria,  but  are  not  fo  flrong.  By 
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fome,  indeed,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  produced  from  the  fame 
plant,  and  that  the  round  Zedoary  is  the  upper,  and  the  long  ze~ 
doary  the  under  part  of  the  root. 

KINO-  Gummi-rcjjna . ( Ed .)  Refma.  ( Lond.Dul .) 

Gunimi  rubritm  cijltingerls  Gambienfe . 

Kino  is  brought  to  us  from  Africa,  in  amorphous  pieces  of  va- 
rious fizes,  to  which  the  leaves  of  fome  arundinaceous  plant  are 
often  found  adhering  on  the  outfide.  It  is  of  a dark  red  colour, 
hard,  but  fo  brittle,  that  it  may  be  eafily  rubbed  to  powder  be- 
tween the  lingers.  Its  fradlure  is  {billing,  and  its  texture  often 
cellular.  It  has  no  fmell : when  chewed,  it  firfl  crackles  between 
the  teeth,  then  {ticks  to  them,  and  is  afterwards  diiTolved  in  the 
faliva,  to  which  it  gives  a reddiih  black  colour.  Its  take  is  then 
perceived  to  be  very  akringent,  with  a flight  degree  of  fubfequent 
iweetnefs.  It  does  not  me,lt,  and  it  burns  with  difficulty.  It  is 
Very  foluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  folutions  are  co- 
loured and  tranfparent,  {trike  an  intenfely  black  colour  with  ful- 
phhte  of  iron,  and  form  a white  tenacious  precipitate  in  a folution 
of  iflnglafs.  Its  powder  lias  a deep  red  colour. 

From  its- folubility  in  water,  it  is  evident'  that  the  London  and 
Dublin  Colleges  err  in  denominating  it  a refln  ; and  we  appre- 
hend that  the  Edinburgh  College  is  not  correct  in  calling  it  gum- 
refin..  ’The  exa£t  nature  of  the  gum-reflns  is  not  perfectly  uncler- 
itood,  but  they  feem  iti  general  to  poffefs  the  following  properties  : 
Their  fmell  is  often  powerful,  and  their  take  never  akringent ; 
they  are  either  funble,  or  foftened  by  heat,  and  burn  readily  ; they 
$re  paitialjy  foluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water;  their  watery  folu- 
tion is  opaque  *,  their  alcoholic  folution,  on  the  contrary,  is  tranf- 
parent, bpt  it  is  decompofed,  and,  rendered  milky,  by  mixing  it 
with  water,  although  there  is  no  precipitation,  or  it  takes  place 
Very  {lowly.  Thefe  folutions  neither  ltrike  a black  colour  with 
fulphate  of  iron,  nor  precipitate  gelatine.  On  dikillation  they 
afford  efiential  oil.  Ihe  gum-reflns  ail  derive  their  origin  from 
the  natural  juices  of  the  vegetables  which  afford  them.  They  ei- 
ther exude  fpontaneoufly  from  them,  by  burking  the  veffels  in 
which  they  are  contained,  or  flow  from  inciflons  made  intention- 
ally into  them,  and  afterwards  harden  by  expofure  to  the  fun  and 
air.  They,  therefore,  generally  have  a, rounded  form, avhence  they 
are  often  called  Tears  ; and,  their  fracture  js  compact,  and  never 
cellular. 

From  the  total  diffimilarity  of  pharaefer,  therefore,  it  appears 
evident  to  us,  that  this  is  not  a gum-refin  ; but  we  will  venture 
a kep  farther,  and  fay,  that  it  is  an  akringent  extract,  obtained  by 
decoction  and  evaporation.  We  ground  this  opinion  upon  the  co- 
incidence of  the  chemical  properties  of  kino,  with  thofe  of  other 
SdUingent  extrafls  ; upon  the  fa<k?  that  part  of  the  kino  of  com- 
merce, 
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merce,  not  diftinguifhable  from  the  African  kino,  is  imported 
from  Jamaica,  and  is  known  to  be  the  extradl  of  an  aftringent 
bark  ; upon  the  very  ftriking  refemblance  of  this  in  every  parti- 
cular with  the  extraft  of  Swietenia  febrifuga,  fent  by  Dr  Rox- 
burgh from  the  Eaft  Indies  ; and  upon  the  cellular  texture  of 
kino,  which  it  could  only  acquire  by  the  action  of  heat.  A1J  thefe 
proofs,  however  flrong,  would  be  overturned,  if  Dr  Fothergill’s 
account  of  the  origin  of  kino,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  tfye 
writers  on  materia  medica  iince  his  time,  were  corredt.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever,  that  the  gum-dragon,  mentioned  by 
Moor  as  obtained  by  incilions  made  into  the  pau  de  fangue,  is  the 
fame  with  kino  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  imperfedt  de- 
fcription  he  gives  of  his  gum-dragon,  renders  it  almoll  certain 
that  it  is  not  kino. 

Kino,  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  fhould  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
trad!,  from  the  probable  manner  of  its  preparation.  In  its  chemi- 
cal properties,  it  is  almoft  pure  tannin  (260.),  and  in  its  medical 
properties,  it  is  a Ample  aftringent. 

It  is  a powerful  remedy  in  obftinate  chronic  diarrhoeas  and  dy- 
senteries ; in  all  paffive  hasmorrhagies,  efpecially  from  the  uterus  ; 
in  flu  or  albus  ; and  in  difeafes  arifing  from  laxity  of  the  folids. 

It  is  exhibited  internally',  in  dofes  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains, 
in  fubflance,  or  diffolved  in  diluted  alcohol. 

Externally,  it  is  applied  as  a flyptic,  to  check  haemorrhagies 
from  wounds  or  ulcers,  and  to  diminifh  the  difcharge  of  famous  or 
ichorous  matter  from  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

LACTUCA  VIROSA.  Folia.  ( Ed.) 

Strong-fcented  or  wild  lettuce.  The  leaves. 

Syngenejta  aqualis. — Nat.  ord.  Compofit#  femifl-ofculofce * 

This  plant  is  biennial,  and  grows  wild  on  rubhifh  and  rough 
banks,  in  many  places  in  this  country. 

It  fmells  ftrongly  of  opium,  and  refembles  it  in  fome  of  its  ef- 
fects and  its  narcotic  power,  like  that  of  tli^e  poppy  heads,  re- 
fides  in  its  milky  juice.  An  extradl,  prepared  from  the  expreflT- 
ed  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  gathered  when  in  flower,  isr 
recommended  in  fmall  dofes  in  drop fy.  In  dropfies  of  long  Hand- 
ing, proceeding  from  vifceral  obftrudtions,  it  has  been  given  to 
the  extent  of  half  an  ounce  a-day.  It  is  faid  to  agree  with  the 
llomach,  to  quench  third:,  to  be  gently  laxative,  po-werfully  diu- 
retic, and  fome  what  diaphoretic.  Plentiful  dilution  is  allowed 
during  its  operation.  Dr  Collin  of  Vienna  aflferts,  that  out  of  twen- 
ty-four dropucal  patients,  all  but  one  were  cured  by  this  medicine. 

LADANUM.  (Loud.')  See  Cistus. 

TAPIS  C AL AMIN ARI S . {Dub.)  See  Zincum. 

0,2  TAURUS. 
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LAURUS. 

TVil/d.g.  798-  Ermeandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Qleracea. 

Sp.  1.  Laurus  Cinnamomum.  Cortex . ( Ed .) 

* Cinnamomum.  Cortex  et  ej us  oleum  cffentiale.  ( Lo?id . Dubl) 

The  cinnamon  tree.  The  bark  and  its  effential  oil. 

This  beautiful  and  valuable  tree  is  native  in  Ceylon,  where  it 
was  guarded  with  unremitting  jealoufy  by  the  Dutch,  that  they 
might  monopolize  the  commerce  of  its  productions.  They  failed, 
however,  in  the  attempt ; and  cinnamon  trees  are  found,  not  only 
in  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  alfo  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
iilands  of  the  Weil  Indies. 

Cinnamon  is  the-  inner  bark  of  this. tree.  It  is  of  a reddifti  co- 
lour, light,  very  thin,  rolled  up  in  long  quills  of  a fragrant  de- 
lightful fmell,  and  an  aromatic  pungent  talle,  with  fome  aftrm- 
gency.  Its  fraCture  is  fplintery.  The  Dutch  were  accufed  of 
deteriorating  their  cinnamon  by  mixing  it  with  a proportion  of  real 
cinnamon,  but  which  had  been  deprived  of  its  effential  oil  by  di- 
ff illation.  This  fraud  could  only  be  detected  by  the  weaker  fmell 
and  take.  It  is  alfo  often  mixed  with  caffia  bark.  This  laft 
is  eaiily  diftihguiftiable  by  its  breaking  over  fmooth,  and  by  its 
(limy  mucilaginous  tRffe,  without  any  thing  of  the  ronghnefs  of 
the  true  cinnamon.  Cinnamon  is  a very  elegant  and  ufeful  aro- 
matic, more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  ffomach  than  molt 
other  fubftances  of  this  clafs. 

Like  other  aromatics,  its  effects  are  ftimulating,  heating,  fto- 
machic,  carminative,  and  tonic  *,  but  it  is  rather  ufed  a,s  an  adjunct 
to  other  remedies,  than  as  a remedy  itfelf. 

The  effential  oil  of  cinnamon  has  a whitilh  yellow  colour,  a 
pungent  burning  take,  and  the  peculiar  fine  flavour  of  cinnamon 
in  a very  great  degree.  It  kiould  fink  in  water,  and  be  entirely 
foluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  principally  prepared  in  Ceylon. 

It  is  one  of  the  mok  powerful  kimulahts  wre  poffefs,.  and  is 
fometimes  ufecl  as  a cordial  in  cramps  of  the  komach  and  in  fyn- 
cope  ; or  as  a kimulant  in  paralyfis  of  the  tongue,  or  to  deaden 
-Jthe  nerve  in  toothach.  But  it  is  principally  ufed  as  arj  aromatic, 
to  cover  the  lefs  agreeable  take  of  other  drugs.  • 

O t_> 

Sp.  2.  Laurus  Cassia.  Cortex.  Flores  nondum  expliciti . ( \Ed. ) 

CaJJia  Ligjieci.  Cortex.  (Dubl) 

The  cailia  tree.  The  bark  and  flowTer-buds  gathered  before 
they  open. 

This  tree  is  very  fimilar  to  the  former.  The  bark,  which  is 
imported  from  different  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  from  Chipa', 
has  a very  ex  a 61  refemhlance  to  the  cinnamon.  It  is  difhnguiili- 
.fcWe  from  the  cinnamon,  by  being  of  a thicker  and  coarfer  ap- 
pearances, 
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pearance,  and  by  its  breaking  iliort  and  fmooth,  while  the  cinna* 
mon  breaks  fibrous  and  fhivery. 

It  refembles  cinnam&n  Hill  more  exadtly  in  its  aromatic  flavour 
than  in  its  external  appearance,  and  feems  only  to  differ  from  it 
in  being'fomewhat  weaker,  in  abounding  more  with  a mucilagi- 
nous matter,  and  in  being  lefs  aftringent. 

Caflia  buds  are  the  flower-buds  which  are  gathered  and  dried 
before  they  expand.  They  have  the  appearance  of  a nail,  con- 
fining of  a round  head,  about  the  fize  of  a pepper-corn,  furronnd- 
ed  with  the  imperfect  hexangular  corolla,  which  gradually  termi- 
nates in  a point.  They  have  a brown  colour,  and  the  fm ell  and 
tafte  of  cinnamon. 

Both  the  bark  and  buds  of  cafiia  pofifefs  the  fame  properties 
with  cinnamon,  though  in  an  inferior  degree. 

The  bark  is  very  frequently,  and  fometimes  unintentionally, 
fubffituted  for  the  more  expenfive  cinnamon;  and  the  products 
obtained  from  caflia  bark  and  buds  by  diftillation,  are  in  no  re- 
fpedt  inferior  to  thofe  prepared  from  cinnamon. 

Sp.  3.  Laurus  Camphor  a,  Camphora.  ( Ed .) 

Camphora.  ( bond .)  Rejiiici.  (Jjub.') 

Camphor  tree.  Camphor. 

"The  camphor  laurel  grows  in  great  abundance,  and  to  a very 
confiderable  fize,  in  the  forefts  of  Japan.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
green  houfes  in  England.  Every  part  of  the  tree  fmeils  firongly 
of  camphor,  which  is  obtained  from  the  trunk,  branches, ' and  root 
by  diftillation.  They  are  cut  down  into  fmall  pieces,  apd  put 
into  a ftill  with  a quantity  of  .water.  After  the  water  has  been 
kept  boiling  forty-eight  hours,  the  camphor  is  found  adhering  to 
the  ftraw  with  which  the  head  of  the  ltill  is  lined.  In  this  date 
it  is  imported  by  the  Dutch,  and  is  called  crude  camphor.  It  is 
very  impure,  confiding  of  fmall  browniftt  or  dirty-grey  grains, 
mixed  with  draw,  wood,  hair,  and  other  impurities.  From  thefe 
it  is  purified  in  Holland,  by  a fecond  fublimation  in  glafs-veffels  ; 
being  previouily  mixed  with  quicklime,  to  combine  with  and 
prevent  any  empyreumatic  oil  with  which  it  may  be  contamina-' 
ted  from  fubliming,  while  the  camphor  concretes  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  veffel  into  cakes,  convex  on  the  one  fide,  and  concave 
on  the  other,  about  two  or  three  inches  thick,  thinner  at  the  edges, 
and  generally  perforated  in  the  middle. 

•Pure  camphor  is  lighter  than  water,  very  white,,  pellucid,  fome- 
what  uncluous  to  the  touch,  brittle,  yet  tough  and  elaftic,  fo  as  to 
be  fcarcely  pulverizable  ; {dining  in  its  fradhire,  and  cryftallme 
in  its  texture  ; of  a bitterifti,  aromatic,  pungent  tail  e,  yet  accom- 
panied with  a fenfe  of  coolnefs  ; of  a ftrong  and  very  penetrating 
fmell ; very  volatile,  inflammable,  burning  entirely  away  with- 
out leaving  any  coal  or  aides;  capable  of  combining  with  the 
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fixed  and  volatile  oils,  refins,  and  balfams ; foluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  concentrated  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  acetic  acids  ; fe- 
parable  from  thefe  alcoholic  and  acid  folutions  by  water  ; infolu- 
ble  in  water,  alkalies,  and  the  weaker  acids*,  decompofable  by 
heat;  when  mixed  with  alumina  being  converted  into  an  effential 
oil  and  charcoal,  and  by  treating^it  with  nitric  acid,  which  acidi- 
fies it,  producing  camphoric  acid. 

But  the  production  of  camphor  is  not  confined  to  the  laurus 
camphora,  although  it  furnifhes  almoft  all  the  camphor  of  com- 
merce ; it  is  found  in  very  great  purity  in  interltices  among 
the  woody  fibres  of  an  unknown  tree  in  Borneo  ; it  is  alfo  con- 
tained in  the  roots  of  the  laurus  cinnamomum  and  caffia,  Alpi- 
nia  galanga,  amomufn  zedoaria,  &c.  ; in  the  feeds  of  the  amo- 
inum  cardamomum,  piper  cubeba,  &c.;  and  in  many  indigenous 
plants,  as  in  the  thymus  ferpyllum  and  vulgaris,  juniperus  com- 
munis, rofmarinus  officinalis,  falvia  officinalis,  mentha  piperita, 
8ec.  and  may  be  feparated  from  the  effential  oils  of  rofemary,  la- 
vender, marjoram,  and  fage.  It  is  therefore  now  univerfally 
confidered  as  a peculiar  principle  of  vegetables,  and  not  as  a refin, 
as  ftated  by  the  Dublin  College. 

, Camphor  is  a very  aCtive  fubftance  when  taken  into  the  ffo- 
mach.  It  increafes  the  heat  of  the  body  confiderably,  and  gives  a 
tendency  to  diapnorefis,  but  without  quickening  the  pulfe.  At 
firft  it  raifes  the  ipirits,  but  produces  a fubfequent  d^preffion  ; and 
it  facilitates  voluntary  motion.  In  exceffive  dofes  it  caufes  fyn- 
cope,  anxiety,  retchings,  convuliions,  and  delirium.  Thefe  vio- 
lent effeCls  of  camphor  are  moft  effectually  counteracted  by  opium. 

In  a morbid  ftate  of  the  body,  camphor  allays  inordinate  aCtions. 
When  the  pulfe  is  hard  and  contracted,  it  renders  it  fuller  and 
fofter.  It  removes  fpafms,  and  flitting^pains  arifing  from  fpafms ; 
and  in  delirium,  when  opium  fails  of  procuring  fleep,  camphor 
will  often  fucceed.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  correCt  the  bad  effeCts  of 
v opium,  mezereon,  cantharides,  and  the  draftic  purgatives  and  diu- 
retics. 

The  moil  general  indication  for  the  ufe  of  camphor,  is  the  lan- 
guor or  oppreffion  of  the  vis  vitcv.  It  may  therefore  be  given 
with  advantage, 

1.  In  all  febrile  difeafes  of  the  typhoid  type,  efpecially  when 
attended  witll  delirium. 

2.  In  inflammations  with  typhoid  fever,  as  in  fome  cafes  of  pe- 
ripneumonia and  rheumatifm. 

3.  In  eruptive  difeafes,  to  favour  the  eruption,  or  to  bring  it 
back  to  the  Ikin,  if  from  any  caufe  it  has  fuddenly  receded, 
as  in  fmallpox,  mealies,  &c. 

4.  In  many  lpafmodic  difeafes,  efpecially  mania,  melancholy, 
epilepfv,  hyfferi-a,  chorea,  hiccough,  &c, 
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5.  In  indolent  local  inflammations,  not  depending  up,on  an  in- 
ternal caufe,  to  excite  action  in  the  part. 

As  from  its  great  lightnefs  it  is.  apt  to  fwim  upon  the  contents 
of  the  flomach,  and  to  occafion  pain  at  its  upper  orifice,  it  is*  iie- 
ceflary  that  it  be  always  > exhibited  in  a ftate  of  minute  divifion. 
In  order  to  reduce  it  to  powder,  it  mull  be  previoufly  moiftened 
with  a little  alcohol.  It  may  then  be  given, 

1.  In  powder,  with  fugar,  magnefia,  and  nitrate  of  potafs. 

2.  In  pills,  witli  the  fetid  gums  and  mucilage. 

3.  In  folution,  in  alcohol,  oil,  or  acetic  acid.  , 

4.  Sufpended  in  the  form  of  an  einulfion,  by  means  of  mticE 
lage,  fugar,  yolk  of  egg,  almonds,  vinegar,  &c. 

Internally  it  may  be  given  in  fmall  dofes,  of  from  one  to  five 
grains,  repeated  at  fliort  intervals,  as  its  elfedls  are  very  transient, 

. or  in  large  dofes,  not  under  twenty  grains. 

Sb.  10,  Laurus  Nobilis.  Folia.  Buccec.  Baccartm  oleum 
fixurn.  {Ed. ) 

Laurus.  Folium.  Bacca.  (JLotidl) 

Bay  tree.  The  leaves,  berries,  and  expreffcd  oil  of  the  bcrrieS. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  the  fout.h  of  Europe,  but  bears  the 
winters  of  this  climate  perfectly  well.  Both  leaves  and  berries 
contain  a confiderable  quantity  of  eflential  oil,  which  renders 
them  aromatic,  ftimulating  fubftances. 

The  berries  are  generally  brought  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
are  more  pungent  than  the  leaves.  In  Spain  and  Italy  a confi- 
derable quantity  of  oil  is  obtained  by  exprefflo.n  from  the  frefh 
berries.  It  has  a green  colour,  and  ftrong  aromatic  tafle  and 
fmell.  As  it  therefore  is  not  a fixed  oil,  but  a mixture  of  fixed 
and  efiential  oil,  and  as  its  peculiar  properties  depend  entirely  on 
the  prefence  of  the  latter,  it  is  incorrectly  Hated  to  be  a fixed  oil 
by  the  Edinburgh  College.  It  lhould  rather  haye  been  denomi- 
nated, from  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  an  exprejled  oil. 

It  is  only  ufed  externally  as  a flimulant. 

Sp.  34.  Laurus  Sassafras.  Lignum , radix , ejuscjue  cortex • 
(AV.) 

Sajfofras . Lignum,  radix  ej usque  cortex.  (Londl)  Lignum,  ra « 
dix  eorumque  cortex.  ( Dub .) 

Saflafras.  The  wood,  root  and  bark. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  North  America,  and  is  cultivated  in 
Jamaica.  It  is  the  root  which  is  commonly  employed.  It  is 
brought  to  us  in  long  branched  pieces.  It  is  loft,  light,  and  of  a 
fpongy  texture ; of  a rufly  white  colour  *,  of  a Arong  pleafant 
itnell,  refembling  that  of  fennel ; and  a fweetiih,  aromatic,  fub- 
acrid  tafle.  The  bark  is  rough,  of  a brown-alb  colour  tfn  the  out- 
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£de,  and  ferrugineous  colour  within  •,  fpongy  and  divilible  into 
layers,  and  of  a ftronger  talle  and  fmell  than  the  wood. 

SaiTafras  contains  much  effential  oil,  and  is  therefore  a gently 
ftimulating,  heating,  fudorific,  and  diuretic  remedy. 

It  is  bell  given  in  infufion.  The  decoction  and  extract  are 
mere  bitters,  as  the  oil  is  diflipated  by  the  preparation. 

The  effential  oil  may  be  obtained  feparate  by  difliliation.  It 
is  of  a whitifH,  yellow  colour,  and  links  in  water.  It  is  highly  fti- 
mulating  and  heating,  and  mull  be  given  only  in  very  fmall  doles. 

LAVANDULA  SPICA.  R piece florentes . '(. Ed .) 

Lavendulcu  Flos . ( Lond. ) Lavandula.  Flores . ( Dub.' ) 

Lavender.  The  flowering  fpikes. 

Willd.g.  1099 .fp.  i.  Didjnamia  Gymnofpcr?nie;  at.  ord.  Ver- 
ticil latce. 

Lavender  is  a well-known  fmall,  Ihrubby,  perennial  plant,  a 
native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  but  frequently  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  its  perfume.  There  are  two  varieties. 
The  flowers  of  both  have  a fragrant,  agreeable  fmell,  and  a warm, 
pungent,  bitterilh  talle;  the  broad- leaved  ,fort  is  the  llrongell  in 
both  refpe£ls,  and  yields  in  dillillation  thrice  as  much  effential 
oil  as  the  other;  its  oil  is  alfo  hotter  and  fpecifically  heavier  : 
hence,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  where  both  kinds  grow 
wild,  this  only  is  ufed  for  the  dillillation  of  what  is  called  Oil  of 
Spike.  The  narrow-leaved  is  the  fort  commonly  met  with  in  our 
gardens. 

Lavender  is  a warm  liimulating  aromatic.  It  is  principally 
ufed  as  a perfume. 

LEONTOBON  TARAXACUM.  Herba.  Radix.  {El) 

taraxacum.  Radix.  Herba.  {Lond.)  Radix.  Folia.  {Dub.) 

Dandelion.  The  root  and  leaves. 

Syngene/ia  JEquahs. — Nat.  ord.  Compofitce  feinifl'ofmlofce. 

This  perennial  plant  is  very  common  in  grafs  flelds  and  un- 
cultivated places.  The  whole  plant  contains  a bitter,  milky 
juice,  which,  however,  is  moll  abundant  in  the  roots  before  the 
flower-llem  Ihoots.  The  bitternefs  is  deflroyed  by  drying,  and* 
therefore,  the  recent  roots  only  Ihould  be  ufed.  Its  vulgar  name 
Pifs-a-bed‘,  Ihews  a popular  belief  of  its  poffefling  diuretic  proper- 
ties ; and  it  was  lately  a very  falhionable  remedy  in  Germany,  and 
given  in  the  form  of  an  expreffed  juice  or  decoclion,  or  extract 
prepared  from  either  of  them.  To  us  it  feems  merely  a mucila- 
ginous bitter. 

LILIU.M  CANDIDUM. 

IJlium  album.  Radix.  {Dub.) 

The  white  lily.  The  root. 
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Willd.  g.  127.  fp.  3.  Hexandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Lihacea . 

The  white  lily  is  a perennial,  bulbous-rooted  plant,  a native 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  .the 
beauty  of  its  flowers.  The  mucilaginous  root  is  fometimes  ufed 
as  a poultice ; but  it  pofleffes  no  advantage  over  the  poultices 
formed  of  any  vegetable  farina. 

LIMON.  (Lend.  Dub.)  See  Citrus. 

LINUM. 

Wrilld.  g.  590.  P entandria  Pentagynia. — Nat.  ord.  Gruinahs . 

Sp.  1.  Linum  Usitatissimum.  Semen , cjusque  oleum  fix  mu. 

(Ed.) 

Linum.  Semen.  (Lond.  Edi) 

Common  flax.  The  feed,  and  oil  eXpreflfed  from  the  feed. 
Linfeed,  and  linfeed  oil. 

This  valuable  annual  plant,  is  faid  to  have  come  originally 
from  thofe  parts  of  Egypt  which  are  expofed  to  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile.  It  no;v  grows  wild  among  our  fields,  in  the  fouth  of 
England,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in 
large  quantities. 

Linleed  contains  about  .one-fifth  of  mucilage,  and  one-fixth  of 
fixed  oil.  They  are  therefore  confidered  as  , emollient,  and  de- 
mulcent. The  entire  feeds  are  only  ufed  in  cataplafms. 

The  mucilage  refides  entirely  in  the  Ik  in,  and  is  feparated  by 
infufion  gir  deco&ion.  The  infufion  is  ufed  as  a pecforal  drink, 
and  in  ardor  urinae,  nephritic  pains,  and  during  the  exhibition  of 
corrofive  fublimate. 

The  oil  is  feparated  by  expreffion.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapeit 
fixed  oils  ; but  is  generally  rancid  and  naufeous,  and  unfit  for  in- 
ternal ufe. 

The  cake  which  remains  after  the  expreflion  of  the  oil,  contains 
the  farinaceous  and  mucilaginous  part  of  the  feed,  and  is  ufed  in 
fattening  cattle,  under  the  name  of  Oil-cake. 

Sp.  26.  Linum  Catharticum.  Herba.  (Dub.) 

Purging  flax. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  found  wild  on  dry  meadows  and' pa-, 
^ftures  in  Britain.  Its  virtue  is  exprefted  in  its  title  : an  infufion 
"in  water  or  whey  of  a handful  of  the  frefli  herb,  or  .a  dram  of 
them,  in  fubftance  when  dried,  are  faid  to  purge  without  inconve- 
nience. 

LITHARGYRUS.  (Dub.)  See  Plumbum. 

LOBELIA  SYPHILITICA.  Radix.  (Ed.) 

Lobelia.  The  root. 

Syngenefia 
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Syngencjia  Monogamies . — Nat.  ord,  Campanacece. 

This  plant  grows  in  moift  places  in  Virginia,  and  bears  our 
winters.  It  is  perennial,  has  an  ered  Italk  three  or  four  feet  high, 
blue  flowers,  a milky  juice,  and  a rank  fmell.  The  root  confifts 
of  white  fibres  about  two  inches  long,  refembles  tobacco  in  tafle, 
which  remains  on  the  tongue,  and  is  apt  to  excite  vomiting. 

Dr  Barton  fays,  that  it  is  confiderably  diuretic,  and  Mr  Pearfon 
found,  that  it  generally  difagreed  with  the  ftomach,  and  feldom 
failed  of  affeding  the  bowels  as  a ftrong  cathartic.  It  certainly 
pofiefl'es  no  power  of  curing  fyphilis  ; even  the  Indians,  when  they 
have  the  difeafe,  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  applying  to  the 
whites. 


LUJULA.  (Land.)  See  Oxalis. 

MAGNESIA  VITRIOLATA.  (Land.  Dub.)  See  Sul-  ‘ 

PHAS  MAGNESIJE. 


MAJORANA.  ( Lond . Dub.)  See  Origanum. 

MALVA  SYLVESTRIS.  Herb  a.  Flam.  (Ed-) 

Malva . Folium.  Flos.  (Land.) 

Willd.  g.  1290.  fp.  43.  Monaddphia  Polyandries , — Nat.  ord.  Co- 
lumnifercv. 

Common  Mallow.  The  leaves  and  flowers. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  cojmmon  in  Britain,  under  hedges, 
near  footpaths,  and  among  rubbifli. 

The  whole  plant  abounds  with  mucilage.  The  leaves  Were 
formerly  of  fome  efteem,  in  food,  for  loolening  the  belly;  at  pre- 
Xent,  decodions  of  them  are  fometimes  employed  in  dyfenteries, 
heat,  and  fliarpnefs  of  urine,  and  in  general  for  obtunding  acri- 
monious humours  ; their  principal  ufe  is  in  emollient  glyliers,  ca- 
taplafms,  and  fomentations. 

MANNA.  See  Fraxinus. 

MARRUBXUM  VULGARE.  Herba.  (Ed.  lond.)  Folia . 
{Dub.) 

White  horehound.  The.  leaves. 

Willd.  g.  11 11 . fp.  8.  Didynamia  Gymnofperjnia. — Nat.  ord.  Ver* 
ticillatce. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  (which  grows  wild  on  road  fides,  and 
among  rubbifli.  The  leaves  have  a very  ftrong,  not  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  a roughifli,  very  bitter  take.  They  promote  the  fluid 
fecretions  in  general,  and,  liberally  taken,  loofen  the  belly. 
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MARUM  SYRXACUM.  ( Land, . Dub .)  See  TeucriDm, 

MASTICHE.  Se^PiSTAciA. 

MEL.  (Z<4/.  Z)a£.  E^.) 

Honey. 

This  is  a well-known  fubdance,  and  although  it  is  moil  proba- 
bly of  vegetable  origin,  we  do  not  procure  it  in  any  quantity  ex- 
cept as  an  animal  excretioiT,  from  the  bee,  (apis  mciliftca)..  This 
industrious  infedl,  in  the  fummer  time  flies  from  flower  to  flower 
to  colled  the  iweet  juice  fecreted  in  them.  When  diffidently 
loaded,  it  returns  to  its  hive,  where  it  depofltes  it,  as  a winter’s 
fupply,  in  the  cells  of  the  comb  it  had  prepared  of  wax  to  receive 
it.  What  change  it  undergoes  in  the  body  of  the  infed  is  un- 
known •,  but  it  is  certain,  that  honey  varies  very  much,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  plants  from  which  it  is  colleded.  In  fome 
iituations,  where  poifonous  plants  abound,  it  it  even  deleterious. 

The  belt  honey  is  that  which  is  freed" from  colour,  and  contains 
the  larged  grains  when  it  concretes*  For  medical  ufe,  it  fhould 
alfo  be  as  free  of  flavour  as  poflible.  That  obtained  from  young 
bees,  and  which  flows  fpontaneoully  from  the  combs,  is  the  pureii 
and  lined,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Virgin  honey.  When, 
feparated  from  the  w?ax  by  expreflion,  it  is  lefs  pure*,  and  there  is 
another  fort  dill  inferior,  obtained  by  heating  the  combs  before 
they  are  put  into  the  prefs. 

Honey  confids  principally  of  fugar,  but  it  alfo  probably  con- 
tains mucilage  and  an  acid,  and  is  often  impregnated  with  the  ei- 
fentiai  oil  of  the  flowers  from  which  the  bees  have  gathered  it. 

From  the  earlied  ages  it  has  been  employed  as  a medicine. 
Belides  ths  general  properties  of  facch.arine  bodies,  it  poffeffies 
others  peculiar  to  itfelf,  probably  depending  eti  the  prefence  of 
an  acid.  For  internal  ule,  fugar  is  always  to  be  preferred,  as 
honey  in  fome  conditutions  produce^  gripes  and  colic  pains. 
I rom  its  ftimulus,  however,  it  forms  an  excellent  gargle,  and  fa- 
cilitates the  expectoration  of  viicid  phlegm,  and  is  fometimes  em- 
ployed as  an  emollient  application  to  abfeedes.  and  as  a detergent 
to  ulcers. 

MELALEUCA  LEUCADENDRON.  ' Oleum  volatile.  {Ed.') 
Cajeput  a ojjiciiiarum. 

The  Cajeput  tree.  The  edential  oil. 

Polyadelphici  Poly  undr  ia . — Nat.  ord.  Hefperidece, 

The  tree  which  furnifhes  the  cajeput  oil  is  frequent  on  the 
fnountains  of  Amboyna,  and  other  Molucca  Iflands.  It  is  obtain- 
ed by  didillation  from  the  died  leaves  of  the  fmaller  of  twTo  va- 
rieties. It  is  prepared  in  great  quantities,  efpecially  in  the  Ifland 
©f  Banda,  and  fent  to  Holland  in  copper  flaiks.  As  it  conies  to 
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ias  it  is  of  a green  colour,  very  limpid,  lighter  than  water,,  of  a 
Itrong  fmell,  refembling  camphor,  and  a flrong,  pungent  tafte,  like 
that  of  cardamons.  It  burns  entirely  away,  without  leaving 
any  refiduum.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  other  effential  oils, 
coloured  with  the  refin  of  milfoil.  In  the  genuine  oil,  the  green 
colour  depends  on  the  prefence  of  copper  ; for  when  redlified  it  is  * 
colourlefs. 

Like  other  aromatic  oils  it  is  highly  flimulating,  and  is  princi- 
pally recommended  in  hyfteria,  epilepi'y,  flatulent  colic,  and  para- 
lyfisof  the  tongue.  The  dofe  is  from  one  to  four  drops  on  a lump 
of  lugar. 

It  is  applied  externally  where  a warm  and  peculiar  flimulus  is 
requifite  : it  is  employed  for  refioring  vigour  after  luxations  and 
fprains,  and  for  eafing  violent  pain  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  cafes, 
in  toothach,  and  fimilar  affections. 

MELISSA  OFFICINALIS.  Folia . {Ed.) 

MeliJJ'a . Herbcu  ( Land . ) 

Balm.  The  leaves. 

Willd.  g.  1118.  fp  1.  Didynaniia.  Gymnofpermia. — Nat.  ord.  Ver- 
ticillata. 

Balm  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  on  the  Alps  and 
Pyrennees,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  has  a 
pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  lemon  kind  ; . and  a weak,  rough- 
ifhj  aromatic  tafte.  The  young  fnoots  have  the  flrongeft  flavour; 
the  flowers,  and  the  herb  itfelf  when  old,  or  produced  in  very 
moift  rich  foils  or  rainy  feafons,  are  much  weaker  both  in  fmell 
and  tafte. 

It  is  principally  ufed  in  the  form  of  a 'watery  infufion,  which  is 
drunk  in  the  manner  of  tea. 

MELOK  VESICATORIUS.  {Ed.) 

Cantharis.  (Land.)  Cantharides.  (Dub.) 

Infefia,  ‘Coleoptera,  Vejicavtia.  Lytta  vincaioria,  Fabric!!. 

These  infects  have  a longifh,  green  and  gold  fbining  body, 
with  flexible  green-ftriped  elytra,  which  cover  the  whole  back 
of  the  body,  and  under  which  are  their  brown  membranous 
wings.  On  their  head  they  have  two  black  articulated  feelers. 
They  are  found  on  the  fraxinus,  fambucus,  falix,  liguflrum,  Ste- 
in Spain,  Italy,  France  and  Germany.  The  largelt  come  from 
Italy,  but  jthe*  Spanifli  cantharides  are  preferred.  They  are  ga- 
thered by  fli  a king  the  trees  on  which  they  are  found,  and  catch- 
ing them  on  a cloth  fpread  beneath  it.  They  are  then  killed  by 
the  fumes  of  vinegar,  and  dried  carefully  in  a flove.  The  Melo- 
lontha  vitis  is  fometimes  found  mixed  in  confiderable  numbers  with 
the  cantharides.  "They  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  their  almofl 
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fquare  body,  and  as  probably  they  do  not  Itimulafe  the  Ik  in,  they 
ftiould  be  picked  out  before  the  cantharides  are  powdered. 

Cantharides  have  a peculiar  naufeous  fniell,  and  an  extremely 
acrid,  burning  talte.  Taken  internally,  they  often  occalion  a dif- 
charge  of  blood  by  urine,  with  exquifite  pain  : if  the  dofe  be  con- 
siderable, they  feem  to  inflame  and  exulcerate.the  whole  inteftinai 
canal ; the  Itools  become  mucous  and  purulent } the  breath  fetid 
and  cadaverous  i intenfe  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly : the  pa- 
tient faints,  grows  giddy,  delirious,  and  dies.  Applied  to  the 
ikin,  they  firft  inflame,  and  afterwards  excoriate  the  part,  railing 
a more  perfeCt  blilter  than  any  of  the  vegetable  acrids,  and  oc- 
caiioning  a more  plentiful  difcharge'of  ferum.  But  even  the  ex- 
ternal application  or  cantharides  is  often  followed  by  a llrangury, 
accompanied  with  thirl!  and  feverilh  heat. 

The  inconveniences  ariling  from  the  ufe  of  cantharides,  whe- 
ther taken  internally,  or  applied  externally,  are  bed  obviated  by 
drinking  plentifully  of  bland  emollient  liquids,  fuch  as  milk, 
emiillions,  &c.  The  Specific  property  of  counteracting  canthari- 
des afcribed  to  camphor,  has  no  foundation. 

The  aCrive  conltituent  of  cantharides  is  not  well  afcertained. 
It  is  not  diflipated  by  keeping  for  any  length  of  time,  and  does  not 
rife  in  diftillation.  It  is  foluble  in  alcohol  and.  in  water.  Gren 
and  Hagen,  both  great  authorities,  fay,  indeed,  that  it  is  infolubler 
in  water  ; but  both  the  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  Colleges 
prepare  an  ointment  from  the  watery  infuflon. 

The  internal  ufe  of  cantharides  is  at  all  times  doubtful,  and  re- 
quires the  naolt  prudent  management.  They  have,  however,  been 
fometimes  employed  with  fuccefs  in  dropfy,  and  in  difeafes  of  the 
urinary  organs,  ariling  from  debility.  They  are  given  in  fub- 
liance  in  very  fmall  dofes,  or  in  tinCture. 

Applied  externally,  they  are  one  4>f  our  belt  and  molt  power- 
ful, remedies.  By  proper  management,  they  may  be  regulated  fc? 
as  to  aCl  as  a gentle  ftimulus,  as  a rubefacient,  or  as  a blilter. 

Blitters  are  applied, 

1.  To  increafe  the  activity  of  the  fylte'm  in  general,  by 
means  of  their  irritation. 

2.  To  increafe  the  activity  of  a particular  organ. 

3.  To  diminilh  morbid  aCtion  in  particular  organs,  by  means 
of  the  irritation  they  excite  in  the  papts  to  which  they  are 
applied. 


T hey  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  almolt  all  difeafes 
accompanied  with  typhus  fever,  efpecially  if  any  important  vifcus 
as  the  brains,  lungs,  or  liver,  be  at  the  fame  time  particularly  af- 
fected. In  thefe  cafes  the  blilters  are  not  applied  to  the  difeafed 
organs  themfelves,  but  as  near  them  as  may  be  convenient. 

When 
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When  we  wiih  to  excite  a£lion  in  any  organ,  the  blifters  are,  if 
pofiible,  applied  directly  to  the  difeafed  organ. 

Cantharides  are  employed  externally,  either  in  fubftance,  mix- 
ed up  with  wax  and  relin,  fo  as  to  form  a plafter  or  ointment,  or 
in  the  form  of  tinfture. 


MENTHA. 

Willd . g.  lie 2.  D id) ' Haiti ia  Gy mnofp ermiu . — Nat.  ord.  Verticil - 
laicc. 


Sp.  7.  Mentha  ViRrms. 

Mentha  fativu . Herha.  ( Loud . Dull) 

Spearmint.  The  plant. 

Spearmint  is  perennial,  and  a native  of  Britain.  The  leaves 
have  a warm,  roughifh,  fomewhat  bitterifh  tafte  •,  and  a ftrong, 
not  tmpleafant,  aromatic  fmell.  Their  virtues  are  ftomachic  and 
carminative. 

Sp.  13.  Mentiia  Piperita.  Herha . (Ed.) 

Mentha  piper  it  is.  Herha.  (Lond.  Dub.) 

Peppermint.  The  plant. 

This  fpecies  of  mint  is  alfo  perennial,  and  a native  of  Britain, 
tvhere  it  is  cultivated  in  very  great  quantities  for  the  fake  of  its 
eflential  oil.  The  leaves  have  a flrong,  rather  agreeable  fmell, 
and  an  intenfely  pungent,  aromatic  tafte,  refembling  that  of  pep- 
per, and  accompanied  with  a peculiar  fenfation  of  coldnefs. 

Its  predominant  conftituents  are  eflential  oil  and  cariiphor,  both 
of  which  rife  in  diftiilation,  and  are  combined  in  what  is  called 
Pil  of  Peppermint. 

Peppermint  is  principally  ufed  £s  a carminative  and  antifpafmo- 
<iic.  The'  diftilled  water  is  a domeftic  remedy  for  flatulent  colic, 
and  the  efiential  oil  is  often  given  with  advantage  in  dofes  of  a 

o o 

few.  drops  in  cramps  of  the  ftomaeh. 

Sp.  20.  Mentha  Puxegium.  Herha.  (Ed.') 

Pulegium.  Herha  Flos.  (Lond.)  Herha.  {Drib.) 

?enny- royal.  The  herb  and  flower. 

This  is  alfo  perennial,  and  a native  of  Britain.  In  its  fenfible 
qualities,  it  is  warm,  pungent,  and  aromatic,  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
Spearmint,  but  lefs  agreeable.  It  is  feldom  uled. 

MENYANTHES  TRJFOLIATA.  Folia.  (Ed.) 

SPrifcdium  paludofum.  Herha.  (Land.)  I'oha.  (Dub.) 

Marfti  trefoil.  The  leaves. 

Willd.  g.  299.  fp.  4.  Pent andria  M onogynia . — Nat.  ord.  Rota - 
cecr. 

This  perennial  plant  is  very  common  in  marftiy  fituations,  and 
is  one  of  the  tneft  beautiful  of  our  liative  flowers. 
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The  leaves  grow  by  threes  on  footftalks.  They  are  excefiive- 
ly  bitter,  and  their  bitternefs  is  extra'&ed  by  infufion.  They  are 
faid  to  be  fometimes  ufed  in  brewing  ale,  and  that  one  ounce  will 
go  as  far  as  half  a pound  of  hops. 

A drachm  of  them  in  powder  purges  and  vomits.  In  infufion 
or  extract  they  have  been  recommended  in  intermittents,  in  feveral 
cacheclic  and  cutaneous  difeafes.  The  dofe  of  the  extract  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains. 


MEZEREON.  ( Lond,  Dub.')  See  Daphne, 


MILLEPEDA.  (Land.  Dub.)  See  Oniscus. 


MIMOSA. 

iJ  oly garni  a Monoecia. — Nat.  ord.  Lomcjiiacecc. 


oj>.  Mimosa  Catechu.  ExtraBum  ligni , ( [Ed.' ) 

Catechu . Succus  fpijfatus.  ( Lond . Dub.) 

Catechu.  The  extract  of  the  wood. 

This  tree  i^ a native  of  Hindoffan.  The  extract  of  catechu, 
which  was  formerly  termed,  with  peculiar  impropriety,  Japan 
earth,  is  principally  prepared  from  the  internal  coloured  part  of 
the  wood  by  deco&ion,  evaporation,  and  exficcation  in  the  fun. 
But  catechu  is  alto  prepared  in  India  from  feveral  other  fpecies  of 
mimofa,  and  even  from  the  woods,  barks,  and  fruits  of  other  ge- 
nera. 

The  catechu  of  the  {hops  confiffs  of  dry,  hard,  brittle  maffes,  of 
a reddilh-brown  colour,  differing  confiderably  in  fliade  and  inten- 
fity  in  different  fpecimens  ; fometimes  of  a lamellar  texture,  of  & 
more  or  lefs  fhimng  fracture,  of  no  fmell,  and  an  affringent  fome- 
what  bitterifh  taffe,  fuceeeded  by  a peculiar  fweetnefs,  which 
lafts  a confiderable  time  in  the  mouth.  It  is  not  fufible  ; and 
when  burnt  leaves  little  refiduumf  It  is  almoft  entirely  foluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Thefe  folutions  ffrike  a black  colour 
with  fulphate  of  iron,  and  form  a precipitate  with  gelatine.  It 
therefore  feems  to  contain  a large  proportion  of  tannin.  The  bit- 
ternefs would  lead  us  to  fufpe£t  the  prefence  of  extra&ive  ; and  it 
alfo  very  probably  contains  gum ; for  gum  exudes  fpontaneoufiy 
from  many  of  the  fpecies  of  mimofa,  and  other  trees,  which,  by 
deco&ion,  furnifti  afiringent  extracts. 

It  may  be  ufefully  employed  for  moll  purpofes  wThere  an  aftrin- 
gent  is  indicated  *,  andmt  is  particularly  ufeful  in  alvine  fluxes. 
Beftdes  this,  it  is  employed  alfo  in  uterine  profluvia,  in  laxity  and 
debility  of  the  vifeera  in  general,  in  catarrhal  affeftions,  and  va-? 
rious  other  difeafes  udiere  affringents  are  indicated.  It  is  often 
fuffered  to  diffolve  leifurely  in  the  mouth,  as  a topical  affringent 
for  laxities  and  exulcerations  of  the  gums,  for  aphthous  ulcers  in 
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the  month,  and  fimilar  affe&ions  : And  it  is  in  fome  other  cafes 
applied  externally,  both  under  the  form  of  foluticn  and  of  oint- 
ment. 


Sf.  Mimosa  Nilotica.  Gummi . (Ed!) 

Gunimi  Arabicum . ( Londt  Dub.) 

Gum  Arabic. 

This  fpecies  of  mimofa  grows  in  Arabia  Petrsea  and  Egypt. 
The  greateft  quantity  of  pure  gum,  commonly  called  Gum- Ara- 
bic, is  furnimed  by  this  tree,  from  which  it  exudes  either  fpon- 
taneoufly,  or  from  incifions  made  into  the  bark,  and  afterwards 
hardens  in  the  air.  But  a perfectly  fimilar  gum  may  be  obtained 
from  all  the  fpecies  of  mimofa,  and  from  many  other  trees,  fuch 
as.  the  Swietenia  febrifuga,  Melia  azadirachta,  and  tlie  different 
fpecies  of  Terminalia.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  barks  of  all  the 
trees  which  furnifh  this  bland  mucilaginous  fubftance,  are  highly 
aftringent;  that  of  the  mimofa  nilotica  itfelf  is  ufed  in  India  for 
tanning;  and  in  our  own  country,  the  cherry  and  plumb  trees, 
which  fometimes  yield  a little  guru,  have  very  aftringent  barks. 

Gum  Arabic  conflffs  of  roundifli  tranfparent  tears,  of  a yel- 
low ifh  colour,  Aiming  fra&ure,  without  imell  or  take,  and  per- 
fe£ily  foluble  in  water.  The  pieces  which  are  molt  tranfparent 
and  have  leafi  colour  are  reckoned  the  beft. 

It  poffeffes  the  powers  of  a mucilaginous  demulcent  in  a high 
degree  ; and  is  frequently  exhibited  in  diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  chin- 
cough,  hoarfenefs,  ftrangury,  &c. ; and  is  an  extremely  uleful  ar- 
ticle, for  giving  form  to  fome  remedies,  and  for  .correcting  the 
acrimony  of  others. 


MOMORBICA  ELATERIUM.  FruBuf  recens  fubmatu- 
rus.  (Ed!) 

Cucumis  Agreflis.  Fru&us  -racens.  (Loud!)  FruBus.  (Dub!) 

Wild  cucumber.  The  fiefh  fruit,  when  almoft  ripe. 

Monoecia  Syngenefia. — Nat.  ord.  Cucurbit  acece. 

Tms.plant  is  amative  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  is  perennial. 
When  cultivated  in  this  country,  it  does  not  furvive  the  winter. 
The  fruit  is  oblong,  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  is  of  a green  colour,  and  befet  with  ftiff  hairs.  When 
nearly  ripe,  it  burfts  on  * flight  touch,  feparates  from  its  ffalk, 
and  fheds  its  feeds  with  great  violence.  From  -which  cirQumftance 
it  was  named  by' the  Greeks  Elaterium , which  name  was  alfo  ap- 
plied to  the  fas cula  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  the  only  preparation 
ufed  in  medicine.  In  a few  grains  it  operates  as  a draffic  purga- 
tive, and  is  fometimes  ufed  in  dropfies. 


'MORUS  NIGRA. 

Morns . Fru&us . (Loud!) 
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Mulberry  tree.  The  fruit. 

Monoecia  ‘Tetrandria.—Nzt.  ord.  Scabridee. 

This  tree,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  come  originally  from  Per- 
il a,  bears  the  cold  of  our  winters,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  England. 
The  fruit  has  the  fame  properties  with  other  fubacid  fruits.  Its 
juice  contains  tartarous  acid. 

MOSGHUS  MOSCHIFERUS.  Materia  in  folliculo  prop e 
umbilicum  collegia , (Ed.') 

Mofchus . (Dub.')  Materia  in  folliculo  prope  umbilicum  fto 

collegia.  (Loud.) 

The  muik-deer.  Mufk.  The  fubftance  contained  in  a fol- 
licle lituated  near  the  navel. 

The  mulk  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  moll  elevated  region, 
of  Alia,  particularly  of  the  Altayan  Alps,  and  the  mountains 
which  divide  Thibet  from  China.  It  is  a gentle  and  timid  ani- 
mal, and  its  chafe  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  Its  general  form 
refembles  the  deer  tribe,  and  it  is  about  three  feet  in  length.  In 
the  male,  behind  the  navel  and  before  the  prepuce,  there  is  lituated 
an  oval  bag,  flat  on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other,  about  three 
inches  long  and  two  broad,  projecting  about  an  inch,  and  having  a 
fmall  open  orifice,  befet  with  fhort  hairs,-  which  is  empty  in  the 
young  animal,  but  in  the  adult  is  filled  with  a fecreted  matter, 
known  by  the  name  of  mulk.  When  the  bag  becomes  too  full, 
the  animal  exprelfes  part  of  its  contents  by  rubbing  itfelf  againll 
Hones  or  trees.  The  mulk  expreflfed  in  this  manner  is  laid  to  be 
the  pureft,  but  none  of  it  probably  reaches  this  country.  The 
bell  mulk  is  brought  from  Tonquin,  an  inferior  fort  from  Agria 
and  Bengal,  and  a Hill  worfe  from  Ruflia. 

Fine  mulk  comes  to  us  in  round  thin  bladders ; which  are  ge- 
nerally about  the  fize  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  covered  with  ffiort  brown 
hairs,  lined  with  a thin  brown  membrane,  well  filled,  and  without 
any  appearance  of  having  been  opened.  The  mulk  itfelf  is  dry,  with 
a kind  of  un&uofity,  of  a dark  reddilh  brown,  or  rully  blackifh 
colour,  in  fmall  round  grains,  wfith  very  few  hard  black  clots,  and 
perfedly  free  from  fandy  or  other  vifible  foreign  matter.  If 
chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a knife  on  paper,  it  looks  fmooth, 
bright,  yelldwilh,  and  is  free  from  grittinefs.  Laid  on  a red-hot 
iron,  it  catches  fl^me,  and  burns  almolt  entirely  away,  leaving 
only  an  exceeding  fmall  quantity  of  light  greyifh  afhes.  The 
largell  and  fulleil  bag  fcarcely  contains  more  than  two  drachms 
of  mulk. 

The  very  great  price  of  mulk  has  given  rife  to  many  modes  of 
adulterating  it.  To  increafe  its  weight,  fand,  and  even  particles 
of  lead,  are  introduced  through  very  fmall  openings  into  che  bags. 
The  real  mulk  is  frequently  abftraCted  from  the  bag,  and  its  place 
iupplied  with  dried  and  coarfely  powdered  blood,  or  fome  mix- 
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ture  with  afphaltum.  Thefe  adulterations  are  to  be  detected  by 
difcovering  that  the  bag  has  been  opened.  The  prefence  of  blood 
is  alfo  known  by  the  fetid  fmell  it  emits  wheir heated  fufficiently, 
and  by  the  formation  of  ammonia  when  rubbed  with  potafs.  Af- 
phaltum is  known  by  its  firming  fracture  and  melting  on  hot  iron, 
while  mulk  is  converted  into  charcoal.  But  there  are  even  arti- 
ficial bags  filled  with  a compofition  containing  fome  real  mufk. 
Thefe  are  in.  general  thicker,  and  covered  with  longer  hair,  and 
Want  the  internal  brown  membrane  which  lines  the  real  mufk- 
bag. 

The  chara&eriftic  conftiluent  of  mulk  feems  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  an  efiential  oil.  It  rites  in  diftillation,  and  is  foluble  in  alco- 
hol. The  reft  of  it  feems  to  confift  of  a fatty  refinous  matter. 

Mulk  is  a medicine  of  very  great  efficacy,  and  for  which,  in 
fome  cafes,  there  is  hardly  any  fubftitute.  When  properly  ad- 
miniftered,  it  fometimes  fuqceeds  in  the  molt  defperate  circum- 
ftances.  It  raifes  the  pulfe,  without  heating  much  •,  it  allays 
fpafms,  and  operates  remarkably  on  the  brain,  inereafing  the 
powers  of  thought,  fenfation,  and  voluntary  motion. 

It  may  be  employed  in  every  inftance  of  typhous  fever,  efpe- 
cially  when  attended  with  delirium,  or  fpafmodic  affection  of 
any  particular  organ,  or  of  the  whole  fyftern,  or  fubfultus  tendi- 
num,  &c.  It  is  alfo  ufed  with  the  greateft  benefit  in  exanthema- 
tous and  phlegmonic  dil'eafes,  accompanied  with  typhoid  fever; 
and  in  many  fpafmodic  affections,  as  chincough,  epilepfy,  trifmus, 
&c. ' \ 

It  is  moll  conveniently  given  in  fubftance  in  powder,  in  dofes 
of  three  grains  or  upwards,  repeated  every  one  or  two  hours.  Its 
bell  preparation  is  the  tin&ure, 

MURIAS. 

Muriate  is  the  generic  term  for  thofe  fecondary  compounds 
which  contain  muriatic  acid.  Their  general  properties  have  been 
already  mentioned  (aip.) 

The  muriates  may  be  divided  into  three  families  : 

1.  Alkaline  muriates,— foluble  in  water,  fufible,  and  vaporizable 
without  decompofition,  forming  no  precipitate  with  alkaline  car- 
bonates, 

2.  Earthy  muriates, — foluble  in  water  in  general,  decompofable  j 
by  heat,  forming  a white  precipitate  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

3.  Metalline  muriates. — The  muriatic  acid  is  capable  of  com-  * 
bming  with  many  metals,  in  two  ftates  of  oxidizement.  The  mu-  i 
riates  which  contain  the  metal  more  oxidized  are  in  geiferal  very  | 
acrid?  and  foluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  muriates  which 
contain  the  metal  lefs  oxidized  are  often  infoluble,  have  a white 
colour,  and  contain  an  excefs  of  bafe,  or  are  fub-muriates.  The  3 
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muriates  are  alfo  the  moft  volatile  metalline  falts,  and  often  rife 
undecompofed  in  fublimation  or  diftillation. 

MURIAS  AMMONIA.  (Ed.) 

Sal  Ammojiiacus.  (. Loud . Bub.) 

Muriate  of  ammonia  is  found  native  efpecially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  volcanoes.  It  was  firft  prepared  in  Egypt  from  the 
foot  of  camel  dung  by  fublimation.  But  the  greateft  part  of  that 
now  ufed  is  manufa&ured  in  Europe,  either  by  combining  dired- 
ly  ammonia  with  muriatic  acid,  or  by  decompofing  the  lulphate 
of  ammonia  by  means  of  muriate  of  foda,  or  the  muriates  of  lime 
and  magnefia  by  means  of  ammonia. 

In  commerce,  muriate  of  ammonia  occurs  either  fublimed  in 
firm,  round,  elailic,  concavo-convex  cakes,  or  cryftallized  in  co- 
nical mafies.  The  latter  commonly  contain  other  lalts,  efpe- 
cially muriate  of  lime,  which  renders  them  deliquefcent  j and 
therefore  the  "fublimed  muriate  of  ammonia  is  to  be  preferred  for 
the  purpofes  of  medicine. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  has  an  acrid,  pungent,  urinqus  take.  It 
is  folubie  in  about  three  times  its  weight  of  water  at  6o°,  and  in 
an  equal  weight  at  21 2°.  During  its  folution,  it  produces  32  de- 
grees of  cold.  It  is  alfo  folubie  in  about  4.5  parts  of  alcohol.  It 
is  permanent  in  the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  atmofphere.  By  a gen- 
tle heat,  it  may  be  deprived  of  its  water  of  ciyftallization,  and 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a white  powder.  At  a higher  tempera- 
ture it  fublimes  unchanged.  Its  cryltals  are  either  fix-fided  py- 
ramids, aggregated  in  a plumofe  form,  or  Hill  more  commonly 
four-fided  pyramids.  It  confifts  of  42.75  muriatic  acid,  25.00 
ammonia,  and  32.25  water.  It  is  decompofed  by  the  fulphuric 
and  nitric  acids,  by  baryta,  potafs,  foda,  ftrontia,  and  lime ; by 
feveral  fecondary  falts,  containing  thefe  acids  or  bafes  *,  and  by 
thofe  metalline  falts  whole  bafes  form  with*  muriatic  acid  an  in- 
folubie  compound. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  is  now  feldom  ufed  internally.  It  was 
formerly  fuppofed  to  be  a powerful  aperient  and  attpnuant  of 
vifcid  humours. 

Externally  applied,  it  is  a valuable  remedy.  It  may  a£t  in 
two  ways, 

x.  By  the  cold  produced  during  its  folution. 

It  is  from  this  caufe  that  fomentations  Qf  muriate  of  ammonia 
probably  prove  beneficial  in  mania,  apoplexy  frpm  plethora,  le- 
fions  of  the  head,  and  in  violent  headachs.  When  ufed  with  this 
intention,  the  folution  Ihould  be  applied  as  foon  as  it  is  made. 

2.  By  the  llimulus  of  the  fait. 

On  this  principle  we  may  explain  its  action  as  a difcutient  in 
indolent  tumours  of  all  kinds,  contufions,  gangrene,  pfora,  oph- 
thalmia, cynanche,  and  in  ftimulating  clyfters.  In  fome  cafes,  ai 
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in  chilblains  and  other  indolent  inflammations,  both  modes  of  ac- 
tion may  be  ferviceable.  When  firft  applied,  the  coldnefs  of  the 
folution  will  diminilh  the  fenfe  of  heat  and  uneafinefs  of  the  part, 
and  the  fubfequent  llimulus  will  excite  a more  healthy  a&ion  in 
the  velfels. 

MURIAS  SOD2E.  {Ed.) 

Sal  Muriaticus.  ( Lond .)  Sal  Communis.  {Dub.) 

Muriate  of  foda.  Common  fea-falt. 

This  is  the  moll  common  of  all  the  neutral  falts.  It  is  not  only 
found  in  immenfe  maffes  on,  under,  and  above  the  earth’s  fur- 
face,  and  contained  in  great  quantities  in  many  fait  fprings,  but 
it  is  the  cfiufe  of  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea. 

Native  muriate  of  foda  prefents  two  varieties,  the  lamellar  and 
fibrous.  It  is  found  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Spain,  England,  &c. 
When  not  perfe£lly  pure,  it  is  purified  by  folution  and  cryllalli- 
zation.  ’ 

Salt  fprings  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  quantity 
of  muriate  of  foda  contained  in  thefe  varies,  from  an  inconfidera- 
ble  quantity,  even  up  to  one  third. 

Sea- water  alfo  varies  much  jn  llrength.  It  is  faid  to  contain 
moll  faltfin  warm  climates,  and  at  great  depths. 

Muriate  of  foda,  as  obtained  from  thefe  natural  folutions  of  it 
by  evaporation  and  cryllallization,  is  feldom  pure,  but  commonly 
mixed  with  earthy  muriates,  which  being  deliquefeent  falts,  dif- 
pofe  it  to  attra£l  moillure  from  the  atmofphere.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  purified  by  precipitating  the  earths  by  means  of  carbo- 
nate of  foda,  or  by  walhing  the  cryltallized  fait  with  a faturated 
folution  of  muriate  of  foda,  heated  to  ebullition.  In  this  Hate  it 
is  not  capable  of  diflolving  any  more  muriate  of  foda,  but  will 
diifolve  a confiderable  quantity  of  the  earthy  muriates. 

Muriate  of  foda  has  a pure  fait  talle,  is  foluble  in  2.8  times  its 
weight  of  water  at  6o°,  and  in  2.76  at  21 20.  It  is  not  foluble  in 
alcohol.  By  the  a&ion  of  heat  it  firll  decrepitates,  then  melts, 
and  laflly  fublimes  without  decompofition.  The  primitive  form 
of  its  crylials  is  cubic,  and  they  are  permanent  in  the  atmofphere. 
According  to  Kirvyan,  they  confill  of  38.88  muriatic  acid,  53. 
foda,  and  8.12  water.  It  is  decompofed  by  the  fulphuric  and  ni- 
tric acids,  by  petals  and  baryta,  by  fecondary  falts  containihg 
thefe,  and  by  metalline  falts,  whole  bafe  forms  an  infoluble  com- 
pound with  muriatic  acid.  It  is  alfo  gradually  decompofed  by 
lime,  iron,  and  litharge. 

Muriate  of  foda  is  one  of  the  moll  important  articles  in  the  arts, 
and  in  domeliic  economy.  As  a medicine,  it  is  ufeful  in  fome 
cafes  of  dyfpepfia ; and  in  large  dofes  it  is  faid  to  check  vomit- 
ing of  blood.  It  is  a common  ingredient  in  Simulating  clyllers, 
and  is  fpmetimes  applied  externally  as  a fomentation  to  bruifes, 
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or  in  the  form  of  bath,  as  a gentle  ftimulus  to  the  whole  furfa'ce  of 


MYRISTICA  MOSGHATA.  Fru&us  nucleus , Nux  Mof- 
chata  dicius.  Macis.  Hujus  oleum  fixum.  Oleum  Macis  diBum. 
Oleum  volatile,  (Ed.) 

Myrijlica.  FruBu s nucleus , Nux  Mofchata  diBus.  Oleum  ef~ 
fentiale.  Oleum  exprejfum , Oleum  Macis  vulgo  diBum.  Macis . 
(Land.)  Nux  Mofchata.  Oleum  ejfentiale.  Oleum  exprejjum . 
lnvolucrum , Macis  diBum.  (Dubi) 

The  nutmeg  tree.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit,  commonly  called 
Nutmeg.  Its  eflfential  oil.  Its  expreifed  oil,  called  Oil  of  Mace. 
The  involucrum  of  the  nut  (mace). 

Monoecia  Monandria. — Nat.  ord.  Qleracex i 
The  tree  which  furniihes  this  elegant  fpice  is  a native  of  the 
Molucca  iflands.  It  is  not,  however,  cultivated  in  any  of  them 
except  Banda,  from  which  all  Europe  has  been  hitherto  fupplied 
with  mace  and  nutmeg.  The  entire  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
peach,  and  is  marked  with  a longitudinal  furrow.  The  external 
covering  is  fmooth,  flefliy,  and  bitter.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  this 
burfts  and  difclofes  the  mace,  which  is  an  oily  membranous  pulp, 
of  a dark-red  colour  and  aromatic  flavour,  divided  into  narrow 
branched  flips.  Within  the  mace  is  inclofed  the  nut,  which  con- 
lifts  of  a brown,  thin,  hard  Ihell,  and  a fat  parenchymatous  kernel, 
of  an  oval  fhape.  The  fruit  is  gathered  three  times  a-year.  The 
external  covering  is  feparated  on  the  fpot,  and  the  mace  and  nut 
carried  home,  where  they  are  carefully  dried  in  the  fun.  After 
they  are  dried,  the  nutmegs  are  dipt  in  lime-water,  and  the  rnaee 
is  fprinkled  with  fait  water,  probably  to  preferve  them  from  the 
attacks  of  infe£ls. 

By  drying,  mace  acquires  a reddilh-yellow  colour.  When 
good,  it  is  flexible,  thin,  oily,  of  a deep  colour,  ftrong  agreeable 
ftnell,  and  an  aromatic,  bitterifb,  acrid  tafte.  When  brittle,  divi- 
ded into  fewer  flips,  of  a whitifl:  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  of 
little  fmell  or  tafte,  it  is  to  be  reje&ed. 

Dried  nutmegs  are  oval,  flattened  at  both  ends,  of  a grey-brown 
colour,  and  reticularly  furrowed  on  the  outfide,  of  a yellow  colour 
within,  variegated  with  brown  undulating  lines,  folid,  hard,  unc- 
tuous to  the  feel,  and  eafily  cut  with  a knife  and  have  a balfamic 
fmell,  and  agreeable  aromatic  tafte.  The  fmall  round  nutmegs 
are  better  than  the  large  oval  ones  ; and  they  ftiould  have  a ftrong 
fmell  and  tafte,  and  ftiould  neither  be  worm-eateri,  mufty*  nor 
variegated  with  black  lines. 

Both  mace  and  nutmegs  are  rather  to  be  conlidered  as  aroma- 
tic fpices  than  as  articles  of  medicine.  Froiii  the  effential  oil 
they  contain  they  are  heating  and  ftimulating,  and  they  are  added 
to  other  medicines  for  the  fake  of  their  agreeable  flavour. 
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By  didillation  they  yield  a conliderable  quantity  of  effential 
oil,  of  a whitilh -yellow  colour,  lighter  than  water,  and  poffefiing 
the  aromatic  tade  and  fmell  in  an  eminent  degree.  In  dofes  of  a 
few  drops,  it  is  a powerful  carminative  and  domachic. 

Nutmegs  alfo  yield,  by  expreflion,  a confiderable  quantity  of 
limpid  yellow  oil,  which  on  cooling  concretes  into  a febaceous 
confidence. 

They  are  previoufly  beaten  to  a foft  pafte  in  a warm  mortar, 
then  inclofed  in  a linen  bag,  expofed  to  the  vapour  of  hot  water, 
and  fqueezed  in  a prefs,  of  which  the  plates  have  been  heated. 

In  the  fhops  we  meet  with  three  forts  of  unCtuous  fubftances, 
called  Gfil  of  Mace,  though  really  expreffed  from  the  nutmeg. 
The  bed  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  done  jars  ; this  is  of 
a thick  confidence,  of  the  colour  of  mace,  and  an  agreeable  fra- 
grant fmell : The  fecond  fort,  which  is  paler  coloured,  and  much 
inferior  in  quality,  comes  from  Holland  in  folid  maffes,  general- 
ly flat  and  of  a fquare  figure  : The  third,  which  is  the  word  of  all, 
and  ufually  called  Common  Oil  of  Mace,  is  an  artificial  compofi- 
tion  of  fuet,  palm  oil,  and  the  like,  flavoured  with  a little  ge- 
nuine oil  of  nutmeg. 

The  un&uous  fubdance  obtained  from  nutmegs  by  expref- 
iion,  is  a mixture  of  the  volatile  oil,  on  which  their  flavour  de- 
pends, and  of  a fixed  oil,  of  a white  colour,  without  tade  or  fmell ; 
and  as  the  properties  which  characterize  it,  depend  on  the  pre- 
fence of  the  volatile  oil,  the  denomination  of  Fixed  Oil,  applied 
to  it  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  is  lefs  correCt  than  that  of  Ex- 
preffed Oil,  given  to  it  by  the  other  Colleges,  from  the  manner  of 
its  preparation. 

MYROXYLGN  PERUIFERUM.  Balfamum.  (Ed.) 

Balfamum  P erumciJium.  (Loud.  Dubl) 

Sweet-fmelling  balfam  tree  Peruvian  balfam. 

Willd.g.  829.  fp.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Lome?i - 
tacece. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  warmed  provinces  of  South  America, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  appearance.  Every  part  of  it 
abounds  with  refinous  juice,  even  the  leaves  are  full  of  tranfpa- 
rent  refinous  points,  like  thofe  of  the  orange  tree. 

The  balfam  as  brought  to  us,  is  commonly  of  the  confidence  of 
thin  honey,  of  a reddifh-brown  colour,  inclining  to  black,  an 
agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a very  hot,  biting  tade. 

It  is  very  often  adulterated,  and  fometimes  what  is  fold  for 
Peruvian  balfam,  is  a fpurious  mixture  of  refin  and  effential  oil, 
flavoured  with  benzoin.  Thefe  frauds  are  not  eafily  detected, 
and  fortunately  they  are  of  little  importance, 
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It  is  faid  to  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  cuttings  of  the  twigs  in 
water,  and  fkimming  off  with  a fpoon  the  balfam  which  fwims  on 
the  top. 

There  is  another  fort  of  balfam  of  Peru,  of  a white  colour,  and 
confiderably  more  fragrant  than  the  former.  This  is  very  rarely 
brought  to  us.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  produce  of  the  fame  plant 
which  yields  the  common  or  black  balfam  *,  and  to  exude  from  in- 
cifions  made  in  the  trunk.  Beiides  the  white,  there  is  alfo  a third, 
kind,  commonly  called  the  red  or  dry.  This  is  fuppofed  to  differ 
-from  the  white,  merely  in  confequence  of  the  treatment  to  which 
it  is  fubje&ed  after  it  is  got  from  the  tree.  In  its  fragrance  it  in 
fome  degree  approaches  to  the  balfam  of  Gilead,  held  in  fo  high 
efteem  among  the  eaftern  nations*,  but  it  is  very  rarely  in  ufe  in 
Britain,  and  almoft  never  to  be  met  with  in  our  fhops. 

Peruvian  balfam  conlifls  of  a volatile  oil,  relin  and  benzoic  acid. 
It  is  accordingly  entirely  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  cflential  oils. 
Water  diifolves  part  of  the  benzoic  acid,  and  fixed  oil  combines 
with  the  relin.  It  may  be  fufpended  in  water  by  trituration  with 
mucilage  and  yolk  of  eggs. 

Balfam  of  Peru  is  a very  warm,  aromatic  medicine,  confider- 
ably hotter  and  more  acrid  than  Copaiva.  Its  principal  effedls 
are,  to  warm  the  habit,  and  to  llrengthen  the  nervous  fyflem. 
Hence  its  ufe  in  fome  kinds  of  aflhmas,  gonorrhoeas,  dyfenteries, 
fuppreflions  of  the  uterine  difeharges,  and  other  diforders  pro- 
ceeding from  a debility  of  the  folids.  It  is  alfo  employed  exter- 
nally, for  cleanfing  and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers  ; and  fometimes 
againfl  pallies  and  rheumatic  pains. 

MYRRH  A.  Gummi-rejinci . (Ed.  Loud,  Dubl) 

Myrrh.  A gum-relm. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  gum-refm  is  not  yet  ascertained. 
Mr  Bruce  has  given  fome  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  it  is  a mi- 
niofa  *,  but  we  may  obferve,  that  all  the  mimofas  with  which  we 
are  fufficiently  acquainted,  furnifh  a pure  gum,  and  not  a gum- 
refin.  The  beft  myrrh  is  brought  from  Troglodytitia,  a province 
of  Abyffinia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea  , but  what  we  re- 
ceive comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  produced  on  the  eaflera 
coaft  of  Arabia  Felix. 

The  beft  myrrh  is  in  the  form  of-  tears.  It  fhould  be  of  a yel- 
low or  reddilh-yellow  colour,  becoming  redder  when  breathed 
on,  light,  brittle,  of  an  un6tuous  feel,  pellucid,  fhining ; prefent- 
ing  white  femicircular  flrise  in  its  fra&ure  , of  a very  bitter,  aro- 
matic tafle,  and  a ftrong,  peculiar,  not  unpleafant  odour.  It  is 
not  good  if  whitiffi,  dark  coloured,  black,  refinous,  ill  fmelled, 
or  mixed  with  impurities,  which  is  too  commonly  the  cafe. 

Myrrh  is  not  fufible,  and  is  difficultly  inflammable.  It  melts 
entirely  in  the  mouth,  and  is  much  more  foluble  in  water  than  in 
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alcohol.  The  watery  folution  is  yellow  and  opaque.  The  al- 
coholic folution  is  tranfparent,  and  when  poured  into  water  forms 
a yellow  opaque  fluid,  but  lets  fall  no  precipitate.  By  diftillation 
with  water,  myrrh  furnifhes  a portion  of  effential  oil. 

Myrrh  is  a heating,  ftimulating  medicine.  It  frequently  oc- 
caflons  a mild  diaphorelis,  and  promotes  the  fluid  fecretions  in  ge- 
neral. Hence  it  proves  ferviceable  in  cache&ic  difeafes,  ariling 
from  inactivity  of  the  fyftem,  and  is  fuppofed  to  a£l  efp.cially 
upon  the  uterine  fyftem,  and  to  refill  putrefaction. 

It  is  exhibited, 

1.  In  fubftance  •,  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  made  up  into 
pills,  in  dofes  of  ten  to  fixty  grains. 

2.  Difiolved  in  water,  as  in  Griffiths’  famous  but  unchemical 
myrrh  mixture. 

3.  Difiolved  in  alcohol. 

MYRTUS  PIMENTA.  FruBus . (Ed.) 

Pimento.  Bcicca,.  (Loud.)  Semina.  (Dub.) 

Pimento  tree.  The  fruit,  commonly  called  Jamaica  Pepper. 

Willd.  g.  973*  fp'  28.  Lcofandria  Mojiogyjiia.—  Fi&t.  ord.  Hef- 

is  a native  of  Jamaica,  and  grows  in  all  the  woodlands  on 
the  north  fide.  Soon  after  the  trees  have  blofiomed,  the  berries 
become  fit  for  gathering  •,  the  fruit  not  being  fuffered  to  ripen,  as 
in  that  ftate  it  is  moift  and  glutinous,  and  therefore  difficult  to 
cure,  and  when  dried  becomes  black  and  taftelefs.  The  berries 
are  dried  by  fpreading  them  on  a terrace,  expofed  to  the  fun,  for 
about  feven  days,  during  which  time  they  gradually  lofe  their 
green  colour,  and  become  of  a reddifh-brown. 

The  fmell  of  this  fpice  refembles  a mixture  of  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmegs : its  talle  approaches  to  that  of  cloves,  or  a mixture 
of  the  three  foregoing ; whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  all- 
fpice. 

Pimento  is  a warm,  aromatic  ftimulant,  and  is  much  ufed  as  a 
condiment  in  drefling  food.  As  a medicine,  it  is  advantageouf- 
ly  fubftituted  for  the  more  coftly  fpices,  efpecially  in  hofpital 
pradlice. 

NASTURTIUM  AQUATICUM.  (Lond.  Dub.)  See  Si* 

SYMBRIUM. 

NICOTIANA  TARACUM.  Folia.  (Ed.) 

Nicotia?ia.  Folium.  (Lond.  Dubl) 

Tobacco.  The  leaves.  , 

Willd.  g.  379.  fp*  X*  Pentdndria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Sola- 
nacece.  . \ 
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This  is  an  annual  plant,  a native  of  America,  from  whence  it 
was  firft ‘brought  into  Europe  about  the  year  1560.  It  is  now 
fometimes  cultivated  for  medicinal  ufe  in  our  gardens ; but  in  ge- 
neral it  is  imported  from  America  in  large  quantities.  The 
leaves  are  about  two  feet  long,  of  a palfe  green  colour  whilft  frefh, 
and  when  carefully  dried  of  a lively  yellowifh  call.  They  have 
a ftrong,  difagreeable,  narcotic  fmell,  and  a very  acrid,  burning 
tafte. 

On  the  living  body,  whether  taken  into  the  ftomach  in  fubftance 
or  folution,  or  into  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  fmoke,  or  applied  to 
abraded  furfaces,  tobacco  is  capable  of  producing  deleterious  ef- 
fects. It  often  proves  virulently  cathartic  or  emetic,  and  occa- 
fions  intolerable  cardialgia,  anxiety  and  vertigo. 

The  fyftem  becomes  ealily  habituated  to  the  action  of  tobacco; 
and  many  people  ufe  very  large  quantities  of  it  in  various  ways 
as  a luxury,  without  experiencing  any  other  bad  efte&  than  what 
arifes  from  their  being  unable  to  relinquish  it  after  the  habit  is 
confirmed. 

The  a&ive  conftituent  of  tobacco  is  an  efiential  oil ; for,  by  long 
boiling,  the  deco&ion  and  extract  of  tobacco  become  almoft  inert ; 
and  by  diftillation  an  oil  is  obtained  from  it,  fo  active,  that  fmali 
animals  are  almofi:  inftantly  killed,  when  wounded  by  a needle 
dipped  in  it. 

As  a medicine  it  is  exhibited  in  various  forms  : 


1.  In  fubftance.  When  chewed  it  caufes  an  increafed  flow 
of  faliva,  and  fometimes  relieves  the  toothach ; and  redu- 
ced to  powder,  it  proves  an  excellent  errhine  and  fternuta- 
tory,  when  fnufFed  up  the  noftrils. 

2.  In  infufion  in  water  or  wine.  Taken  in  fuch  fmali  dofes 
as  to  have  little  effect  on  the  ftomach,  it  proves  powerful- 
ly diuretic,  and  was  employed  by  Dr  Fowler  with  very- 
great  fuccefs  in  cafes  of  dropfy  and  dyfuria.  It  is  alfo  ap- 
plied externally  for  the  cure  of  pfora,  tinea,  and  other  cu- 
taneous difeafes. 

3.  In  the  form  of  fmoke,  it  is  injedded  into  the  anus  by  means 
of  bellows  of  a peculiar  conftrudftion.  By.  adding  as  a fti- 
mulus  to  the  reddum,  it  fometimes  fucceeds  in  reviving  the 
vital  powers  in  fome  kinds  of  afpbyxia,  and  in  evacuating 
the  inteftines  in  cafes  of  obftinate  conftipation. 

NITRAS. 

Nitrate  is  the  generic  term  for  fecondary  compounds,  which 
confift  of  nitric  acid,  combined  with  any  bafe.  Their  general 
chara&ers  have  been  already  mentioned  (186).  There  are  three 
families  of  nitrates. 


1.  Alkaline 
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1.  Alkaline  nitrates  *, — foluble  in  water  *,  folubility  increafed 
by  increafe  of  temperature  *,  cryftallizable  ; forming  no  precipi- 
tate with  alkaline  carbonates. 

2.  Earthy  nitrates  ; — foluble  in  water  ; forming  a white  preci- 
pitate with  alkaline  carbonates. 

3.  Metallic  nitrates  generally  foluble,  both  in"  water  and  in 
alcohol  j decompofable  by  heat,  furnifhing  nitric  oxide  gas,  and 
leaving  the  metal  oxidized  to  a maximum. 


(XJ.) 


NITRAS  POTASSiE. 

JShtrum . (Land.  JJubi) 

Nitrate  of  potafs.  Nitre. 

Nitrate  of  potafs  is  annually  produced  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth  in  many  countries,  JFor  this  production,  the  pretence  of  a cal- 
careous bale,  heat,  and  an  open,  but  not  too  free  communication 
with  dry  atmofpheric  air,  is  requifite.  The  putrefaction  of  orga- 
nic, efpeciaily  animal  fubftances,  is  not  neceifary  to,  but  accele- 
rates the  formation  of  this  fait,  by  affording  the  azote  in  a ftate  in 
which  it  combines  readily  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
forms  the  nitric  acid.  Accordingly,  in  Germany  and  France,  ni- 
trate of  potafs  is  prepared,  by  expofing  mixtures  of  putrefying 
animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  and  calcareous  earths,  to  the 
aCtion  of  the  atmofphere.  Ihe  fait  is  afterwards  extraded  by 
lixiviation  and  cryltallization.  The  nitre  ufed  in  this  country  is 
chiefly  imported  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  As  it  occurs  in  commerce, 
it  often  contains  a little  muriate  of  potafs  &nd  muriate  of  foda, 
from  which  it  is  ealily  purified  by  diffolving  it  in  boiling  water, 
and  filtering  it ; on  cooling,  the  nitrate  of  potafs  cryftallizes,  and 
the  other  falts  remain  diflolved. 

Nitrate  of  potafs  has  a ftiarp,  bitterifh,  cooling  tafte.  It  fhoots 
in  pretty  large  cryftals,  which  aie  generally  fix-fided  prifms,  ter- 
minated by  iix-fided  pyramids  ; very  brittle,  and  permanent  in 
the  atmofphere ; foluble  in  feven  times  their  weight  of  water  at 
6 o°,  and  in  an  equal  weight  at  2120  ; melting  when  expofed  to  a 
ftrong  heat,  giving  out  at  firft  oxygen,  and  afterwards  nitrogen  gas, 
until  the  whole  acid  be  cfecompoied,  and  the  potafs  alone  Femain 
behind.  It  deflagrates  more  or  lefs  violently  with  all  oxygen- 
izable  fubftances,  oxidizing  or  acidifying  them.  When  dried  in 
a temperature  of  70°,  it  confifts,  according  to  Kirwan,  of  44.  ni- 
tric acid,  51.8  potafs,  and  4.2  water.  It  is  decompcfed  by  the 
fulphuric  acid  and  baryta,  by  the  muriate  and  acetite  of  baryta, 
and  the  fulphates  of  foda,  ammonia,  magnefia,  and  alumina. 

Taken  to  the  extent  of^  from  a drachm  to  half  an  ounce  in  the 
courfe  of  a day,  in  repeated  dofes,  it  diminifhes  the  heat  of  the 
body,  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  and  operates  by  ftool,  and 
acts  upon  the  fecretion  of  urine,  but  is  apt  to  produce  pains  in  the 
ftomach.  In  large  dofes,  fuch  as  an  ounce,  taken  at  one  time,  it 
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produces  the  moft  dreadful  fymptoms,  conftant  vomiting,  purging, 
mixed  with  blood,  convulfions  and  death.  Accidents  of  this  kind 
have  happened  from  its  being  fold  by  miilajke  for  fulphate  of 
foda. 

It  is  beft  given  in  fmall  dofes,  as  five  to  ten  grains  frequently  re- 
peated, and  is  only  admillible  in  inflammatory  difeafes.  Exter- 
nally it  is  ufed  in  gargles,  for  inflammatory  fore  throats. 

NUX  MOSCHATA.  {Dub.)  See  Myristica. 

OLEA  EUROP7EA.  Fruffus  oleum  Jlxum . : (EJ.) 

Oliva  et  ejus  oleum,  ( Lo?id. ) Oleum  olivarum.  (^Dubl) 

The  olive  tree.  The  fruit,  and  oil  exprefifed  from  the  fruit. 

Willd.g.  36.  fp.  1.  Diandria  Monogynia .; — Nat.  ord;  Sepiari \e. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  north  of  Afri- 
ca. It  is  cultivated  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  for  the  fake  of 
its  fruit,  and  the  oil  exprefled  from  it.  Olives,  when  frelli,  have 
an  acrid,  bitter,  extremely  difagreeable  take ; but  they  are  only 
eaten  when  pickled.  They  are  firft  fteeped  for  feveral  days  in  a 
ley  of  wcod-afties,  and  then  pickled  in  a Itrong  folution  of  mu- 
riate of  foda. 

They  are  principally  valued  for  the  oil  they  afford  by  expref- 
fion.  For  this  purpofe  they  are  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and 
immediately  bruifed  and  fubjedled  to  the  prefs.  The  fined  oil 
flows  firft,  and  a very  bad  oil  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  magma 
which  remains  after  expreftion,  in  water. 

Good  olive  oil  ftiould  have  a pale  yellow  colour,  fomewhat  in- 
clining to  green,  a bland  tafte,  without  any  rancidity,  and  no 
fmell,  and  ftiould  congeal  at  38°  Fahrenheit.  In  this  country  it  is 
frequently  rancid,  and  fometimes  adulterated. 

Taken  internally  it  operates  as  a gentle  laxative,  and  is  given 
in  cafes  of  worms.  It  is  alfo  given  in  large  quantities  to  mitigate 
the  adtion  of  acrid  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  ufed 
externally  in  fridtions,  in  gargles,  and  in  clyfters ; but  its  princi- 
pal employment  is  for  the  compofition  of  ointments  and  plafters. 

OLIBANUM.  ( Lond . Diibl)  See  Juniperus. 

ONISCUS  ASELLUS. 

Millepcda.  ( Land. ) Millepede,  fpiritus  vim  vapor e enecatoe. 

Slaters  killed  by  the  vapour  of  alcohol. 

lnfe&a  apt  era.. 

These  infedts  are  found  in  cellars,  under  ftones,  and  in  cold 
moift  places  ; in  warm  countries  they  are  rarely  met  with.  They 
have  a faint  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a fomewhat  pungent,  fweet- 
ifh,  naufeous  tafte. 


They 
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They  have  been  analyzed  by  Thouvenel.  Diftilled  without 
addition  in  the  water-bath,  they  furniffied  a quantity  of  alkaline 
water,  and  loft  five-eighths  of  their  weight.  Treated  afterwards 
with  water  and  alcohol,  they  yielded  a fourth  of  their  weight  of 
extradive  and  waxy  fubftances. 

The  exprefted  juice  of  thefe  infe&s  feemed  alfo  to  contain  mu- 
riate of  potafs  and  of  lime. 

Their  medical  virtues  have  been  very  much  over-rated. 
OPIUM.  {Loud.  Dub.)  See  Papaver. 

OPOPONAX.  ( Land. ) See  Pastinaca. 

ORIGANUM. 

W Hid,  g.  1116.  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia . — Nat.  ord.  Verti- 
cillatce. 

Sp.  io.  Origanum  Vulgare. 

Origanum . Herb  a.  {. Lond- ) Folia . ( Dub. ) 

Wild  marjoram.  The  herb. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  and . is  met  with  upon  dry  chalky 
hills,  and  in  gravelly  foils,  in  feveral  parts  of  Britain.  It  has 
an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a pungent  tafte,  warmer  than  that  of  the 
garden  marjoram,  and  much  refembling  thyme,  with  which  it 
feems  to  agree  in  virtue.  An  eftential  oil  diftilled  from  it  is  kept 
in  the  fhops,  and  is  very  acrid. 

Sp.  15.  Origanum  Major  ana.  Herb  a.  {Ed.) 

Major  ana.  Her  ha.  (Lond.  Dub.) 

Sweet  marjoram.  The  plant. 

Sweet  marjoram  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  Por- 
tugal, but  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  principally  for  culinary 
purpofes. 

It  is  a moderately  warm  aromatic,  yielding  its  virtues  both  to 
aqueous  and  fpirituous  liquors  by  infufion,  and  to  water  in  diftil 
lation. 

0STREA  EDULIB. 

OJlrea,  Hejla.  ( Land .)  Futaniina.  {Dub.) 

Oyfter.  The  ftiell. 

CL  Vermes . Ord-  Tejlacea. 

The  oyfter  is  a very  nutritious  article  of  diet,  and  in  fome  dif- 
eafes  not  only  admiffible,  but  even  advantageous.  Their  fhells, 
which  are  officinal,  are  compofed,  like  all  the  mother-of-pearl 
ffi ells,  of  alternate  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a thin  membra- 
naceous fubftance,  which  exa&ly  refembles  coagulated  albumen 
in  all  its  properties.  By  burning,  the  membrane  is  deftroyed, 
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and  they  are  converted  into  lime,  which,  although  very  pure,  pof- 
fefles  no  advantage  over  that  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

OVIS  ARIES.  Adeps.  (Ed.) 

O-vis  Sevum.  (Lond.)  Sevum  ovillum.  (Dub.) 

The  iheep.  Mutton-fuet. 

Cl.  Mammalia.  Ord.  Ruminantia. 

Mutton  is  a highly  nutritious  and  wholefome  food.  Ewe- 
milk  is  thick  and  heavy,  and  contains  much  cream  and  little 
whey.  The  cheefe  made  from  it  has  a bitter  biting  tafte,  spe- 
cially when  old,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  ftomachic.  Mutton-fuet  is 
officinal,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  confiftency  to  ointments  and 
plafters. 

OVUM.  (Lond.  Dub.)  See  Phasianus. 

OXALIS  ACETOSELLA. 

Lujula . Folium.  (Lond.)  Acetofella.  Folia.  (Dub.) 

Wood-forrel.  The  leaves. 

Willd. g.qiQ.fp.  25.  Decandria  Pentagynia. — Nat.  ord.  Gruu 
nales. 

This  is  a fmall  perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  wroods, 
and  ffiady  hedges.  The  leaves  contain  a coniiderable  quan- 
tity of  fuper-oxalate  of  potafs,  and  have  an  extremely  pleafant 
acid  tafte.  They  poflefs  the  fame  powers  with  the  vegetable 
acids  in  general,  and  may  be  given  in  infuiion,  or  beaten  with  fu- 
gar  into  a conferve,  or  boiled  with  milk  to  form  an  acid  whey. 
The  fuper-oxalate  of  potafs  is  extra&ed  in  large  quantities  from 
them,  and  fold  under  the  name  of  EJfetitial  Salt  of  Lemons, 

OXIDUM  ARSENICI.  (j Ed.')  See  Arsenicum. 

OXIDUM  PLUMB!  ALBUM.  (Ed.) 

RUBRUM.  (Ed.) 

- — SEMIVITREUM.  (Ed.)  See  Plum-. 

BUM. 

OXIDUM  ZINCI  IMPURUM.  (Ed.)  See  Zincum. 

PANAX  QUIN QUEFOLIUM. 

Gififeng . Radix.  (Lo?id.) 

Ginfeng.  The  root. 

Polygamia  Dicecia. — Nat.  ord.  Hederacece. 

This  is  a ^perennial  plant,  which  grows  in  Tartary  and  North 
America.  The  root  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger ; an 
inch  or  two  in  length,  often  dividing  into  two  branches  ; of  a whi- 
tifti-yellow  colour  j wrinkled  on  the  furface  3 of  a compad,  almoft 
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horny  texture  ; when  broken,  exhibiting  a refinous  circle  in  the 
middle,  of  a reddifh.  colour.  It  has  no  fmell,  but  a very  fweet 
tafte,  combined  with  a flight  degree  of  aromatic  bitternefs. 

The  Chinefe,  probably  on  account  of  its  fcarcity,  have  a very 
extraordinary  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  this  root,  fo  that  it  fells 
for  many  times  its  weight  of  filver.  ^ The  Americans,  on  the  com 
trary,  difregard  it,  becaufe  it  is  found  plentifully  in  their  woods. 
In  fad,  it  is  a gentle  and  agreeable  ftimulant. 

PAPAVER. 

XVilld.g . 1015. — Polyandria  IPlonogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Rhceades \ 

Sp.  5.  Papaver  Rhoeas. 

Papaver  erraticum.  Flos.  (Lond.) 

Common  rofe,  or  red  poppy.  The  flower. 

This  Ipecies  of  poppy  is  annual,  and  very  common  in  our  corn 
fields.  The  petals  give  out  a fine  red  colour  when  infufed,  and 
are  fuppofed  to  poffefs  (lightly  anodyne  properties. 

Sp.  7.  Papaver  SoMniferum.  Capfula , et  fuccus  fpiffatus. 

(w.) 

Pappver  album.  Capfula , {Land.  Bail)  Opium  ( Loud . Bub.) 

White  poppy.  The  capfuies  and  their  infpiflated  juice,  com- 
monly called  Opium.  \ 

The  white  poppy  is  alfo  an  annual,  and  is  fometimes  found 
wild  in  this  country,  but  it  is  probably  originally  a native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Alia. 

In  this  country  it  is  frequently  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  the 
varieties  of  its  flowers,  and  for  its  feeds.  Some  attempts  have  ' 
been  made  to  obtain  opium  from  its  capfuies  ; and  Mr  Ball  re- 
ceived a premium  from  the  Society  for  Encouraging  the  Arts,  for 
fpecimens  of  Britilh  opium,  in  no  refped  inferior  to  the  belt 
eallern  opium.  But  we  apprehend  that  the  climate  of  this  coun- 
try is  an  infuperable  obftacle  to  its  becoming  a profitable  branch 
of  agriculture.  For,  fetting  afide  the  chance  of  a total  failure  of 
the  crop  from  a few  days  rain,  how  could  the  produce  of  our  pig- 
my poppies  ever  come  in  competition  with  that  of  the  gigantic 
plants  of  the  eafi,  riling,  as  wer-are  told  by  travellers,  to  the  height 
of  forty  feet,  and  bearing  capfuies  thirty  five  ounces  in  weight ! 

The  leaves,  ftalks  and  capfuies  of  the  poppy,  abound  with  a 
milky  juice,  which  may  be  colle&ed  in  confiderable  quantity,  by 
{lightly  wounding  them  when  almolt  ripe  : this  juice,  expofed  for 
a few  days  tq  the  air,  thikens  into  a ftilf  tenacious  mafs,  which  in 
fa£l  is  opium.  By  deco&ion  this  juice  is  partially  extra&ed,  toge-' 
ther  with  a confiderable  quantity  of  mucilage.  The  liquor  ltrongly 
prelfed  out,  fuflered  to  fettle,  clarified  with  whites  of  eggs,  and 
evaporated  to  a due  confiltence,  yields  about  one-fifth,  or  one-fixth 
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the  weight  of  the  heads,  of  extract.  This  poffeffes  the  virtues  of 
opium  but  in  a very  inferior  degree.  A ftrong  decoction  of  the 
dried  heads,  mixed  with  as  much  fugar  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce 
it  into  the  confidence  of  a fyrup,  becomes  fit  for  keeping  in  a li- 
quid form ; and  is  the  only  officinal  preparation  of  the  poppy. 

It  is,  however,  a very  unequal  preparation,  as  the  real  quantity 
of  opium  it  contains  is  very  uncertain,  and  by  no  means  equal  to 
fyrup,  to  which  a certain  quantity  of  folution  of  opium  is  added. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  are  fimply  emulfive,  and  contain  none 
of  the  narcotic  principle.  They  yield  a confiderable  quantity  of 
oil  by  expreffion. 

In  the  province  of  Rahar  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  it  is  faid  the  pop- 
py feeds  are  fown  in  06lober  or  November,  at  about  eight  inches 
diflance  ; and  are  well  watered  till  the  plants  are  about  half  a 
foot  high,  when  a compofl  of  nitrous  earth,  dung  and  afhes,  is 
fpread  over  the  areas ; and  a little  before  the  flowers  appear,  they 
are  again  watered  profufely  till  the  capfules  are  half  grown : and 
then  the  opium  is  collected  •,  for  when  fully  ripe?  they  yield  little 
juice.  Two  longitudinal  incifions,  from  below  Upwards,  without 
penetrating  the  cavity,  are  made  at  funfet  for  three  or  four  fuc- 
ceffive  evenings.  In  the  morning  the  juice  is  fcraped  off  with  an 
iron  fcoop,  and  worked  in  an  earthen  pot  in  the  fun’s  heat  till  it 
be  of  a confluence  to  be  formed  into  thick  cakes,  of  about  four 
pounds  weight,  which  are  covered  over  with  the  leaves  of  poppy 
or  tobacco,  and  dried. 

Opium  is  a folid  compact  fubftance,  poiTeffing  a confiderable  de- 
gree of  tenacity ; when  broken,  having  a fhining  fracture  and  uni- 
form appearance;  of  a dark  brown  colour : when  moiftened, 
marking  on  paper  a light  brown  interrupted  llreak,  and  beco- 
ming yellow  when  reduced  to  powder ; fcarcely  colouring  the  fa- 
liva  when  chevred,  exciting  at  firfl:  a naufeous  bitter  take,  which 
foon  becomes  acrid,  with  fome  degree  of  warmth  ; and  having 
a peculiar  heavy  difagreeable  fmell.  It  is  bad  if  it  be  foft,  fri- 
able, mixed  with  any  impurities,  have  an  intenfely  dark  or  black- 
ilk  colour,  a weak  or  empyreumatic  fmell,  a fweetifh  take,  or 
draw  upon  paper  a brown  continuous  llreak. 

Opium  is  not  fufible,  but  is  foftened  even  by  the  heat  of  the 
fingers.  It  is  highly  inflammable.  It  is  partially  foluble,  both 
in  alcohol  and  in  water.  The  folutions  are  tranfparent,  and  have 
a dark  brown  colour.  The  watery  folution  is  not  decompofed  by 
alcohol.  A fmall  quantity  of  refin  is  feparated  from  the  alcoholic 
folution  by  water.  Alcohol,  or  water  dillilled  from  opium,  are 
impregnated  with  its  narcotic  virtues,  which  by  long  boiling, 
roafting,  or  great. age,  are  diminifhed,  or  entirely  diffipated.  The 
part  of  opium  which  is  infoluble  either  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  is 
albumen  according  to  Gren,  caoutchouc  according  to  Ruchholtz, 
a virulent  glutinous  fubflance  according  to  Joffe ; and  Proufl: 
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fays  it  contains  wax.  From  experiments  made  fome  years  ago, 
we  concluded  that  it  was  perfectly  flmilar  to  the  gluten  of  wheat- 
flour,  or  iibrine.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  adive  con- 
ftituent  of  opium,  though  Fnot  perfectly  underftood,  is  of  a volatile 
nature,  but  fome  what  fixed  by  its  combination  with  the  other  con- 
ftituents  •,  that  it  is  foluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,';  that  it  is 
diflipated  in  the  proceffes  recommended  for  purifying  opium  by 
folution  and  evaporation  ; and  that  the  attempts,  made  by  fome 
pharmaceutifts,  to  obtain  a preparation  of  opium,  which  ffiould 
poffefs  only  its  fedative,  without  its  narcotic  effects,  only  fuccee fl- 
ed in  fo  far  as  they  diminifhed  its  activity. 

The  action  of  opium  fen  the  living  fyltem,  has  been  the  fubjed 
of  the  keeneft  controverfy.  Some  have  afferted  that  it  is  a dired 
fedative,  while  others  have  afferted  as  ftrongly,  that  it  is  a power- 
ful ftimulus,  and  that  the  fedative  effects,  which  it  certainly  pro- 
duces, depend  entirely  on  the  previous  excitement.  We  cannot 
here  pretend  to  give  even  an  abftrad  of  the  arguments  ufed  by 
the  fupporters  of  each  opinion.  We  regret  ftill  more,  that  the 
contradidory  refults  of  their  experiments  render  it  difficult  to  ai- 
eertain  even  its  primary  and  vifible  effects. 

Opium,  when  taken  into  the  ftomach  to  fuch  an  extent  as  to 
have  any  fenlible  effed,  gives  rife  to  a pleafant  ferenity  of  mind, 
in  general  proceeding  to  a certain  degree  of  languor  and  drowfi- 
nefs.  The  adion  of  the  fanguiferous  fyilem  is  diminiffied,  the 
pulfe  becoming  for  the  moft  part  fofter,  fuller,  and  flower  than  it 
was  before. 

By  many,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  {aid,  in  the  firft  inftance  at 
leak,  to  increafe  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  and  the  heat  of  the 
body.  It  diminifiies  all  the  lecretions  and  excretions,  except  the 
cuticular  difcharge,  which  it  frequently  augments  in  a very  fea- 
sible degree.  It  excites  thirft,  and  renders  the  mouth  dry  and 
parched. 

Opium  taken  into  the  ftomach  in  a larger  dofe,  gives  rife  t<? 
confufton  of  head  and  vertigo.  The  power  of  all  ftimulating  cau- 
fes  of  making  impreffions  on  the  body,  is  diminifhed  ; and  even 
at  times,  and  in  fttuations  when  a perfon  would  naturally  be  a- 
wake,  fleep  is  irrefiftibly  induced.  In  ftill  larger  dofes,  it  ads  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  narcotic  poifons,  giving  rife  to  vertigo, 
headach,  tremors,  delirium,  and  convulfions  ; and  thefe  termina- 
ting in  a ft  ate  of  ftupor,  from  which  the  perfon  cannot  be  roufed. 
This  ftupor  is  accompanied  with  flownefs  of  the  pulfe,  and  with 
ftertor  in  breathing,  and  the  fcene  is  terminated  in  death,  attend- 
ed with  the  fame  appearances  as  take  place  in  an  apoplexy. 

From  thefe  effeds  of  opium  in  a ftate  of  health,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  recourfe  fnould  have  been  had  to  it  in  difeafe,  as  miti- 
gating pain,  inducing  fleep,  allaying  inordinate  adion,  and,  di;ui 
milling  morbid  feniibility.  That  thefe  effeds  refult  from  it,  is 

confirmed 
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confirmed  by  the  daily  experience  of  every  obferver and  as  an- 
fwering  one  or  other  of  thefe  intentions,  moil,  if  not  all,  of  the 
good  confequences  derived  from  it  in  a£lual  pradtice  are  to  be  ex- 
plained. If,  therefore,  by  a fedative  medicine,  we  mean  an  ar- 
ticle capable  of  allaying,  afluaging,  mitigating,  and  Compofing,  no 
fubilance  can  have  a better  title  to  the  appellation  of  fedative  than 
opium. 

Some  pradlitioners  are  averfe  to  its  ufe  where  an  adlive  inflam- 
mation takes  place ; but  others  have  recourfe  to  it  in  fuch  cafes,- 
even  at  an  early  period,  efpecially  after  bloodletting ; and  where 
fuch  affedtions  are  attended  not  only  with  pain  and  fpafm,  but 
with  watchfulnefs  and  cough,  it  is  often  produdlive  of  the  greateft 
benefit.  Opium  combined  with  calomel  has  of  late  been  exten- 
fively  employed  in  every  form  of  adtive  inflammation,  and  with 
the  greateft  fuccefs.  It  is  found  alfo  to  be  of  very  great  fervice 
in  allaying  the  pain  and  preventing  the  fymptomatic  fever  liable 
to  be  induced  by  wounds,  fradtures,  burns,  or  fimilar  accidents. 

In  intermittents,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  with  good  effedl 
before  the  fit,  in  the  cold  ftage,  in  the  hot  ftage,  and  during  the 
interval.  Given  even  in  the  hot  ftage,  it  has  been  obferved  to 
allay  the  heat,  thirft,  headach,  and  delirium,  to  induce  fweat  and 
fleep,  to  cure  the  difeafe  with  lefs  bark,  and  without  leaving  ab- 
dominal obftrudtions  or  dropfy.  < 

It  is  often  of  very  great  fervice  in  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type* 
when  patients  are  diftrefied  with  watchfulnefs  or  diarrhoea.  But 
where  thefe  or  fimilar  circumftances  do  not  indicate  its  ufe,  it  is 
often  diftrefling  to  patients  by  augmenting  thirft  and  conftipation. 

In  ftnall-pox,  when  the  convulfions  before  eruption  are  frequent 
and  conliderable,  opium  is  liberally  ufed.  It  is  likewife  given 
from  the  fifth  day  onwards ; and  is  found  to  allay  the  pain  of  fup- 
puration,  to  promote  the  ptyalifm,  and  to  be  otherwife  ufeful. 

In  dyfentery,  after  the  ufe  of  gentle  laxatives,  or  along  with 
them,  opium,  independently  of  any  eftedt  it  may  have  on  the  fe- 
ver, is  of  confequence  in  allaying  the  tormina  and  tenefmus,  and 
in  obviating  that  laxity  of  bowels  which  fo  frequently  remains 
after  that  difeafe. 

In  diarrhoea,  the  difeafe  itfelf  generally  carries  off  any  acrimo- 
ny that  may  be  a caufe,  and  then  opium  is  ufed  with  great  effedl. 
Even  in  the  worft  fymptomatic  cafes,  it  feldom  fails  to  alleviate. 

In  cholera  and  pyrofis,  it  is  almoft  the  only  thing  trufted  to. 

In  colic,  it  is  employed  with  laxatives ; and  no  doubt  often  pre- 
vents ileus  and  inflammation,  by  relieving  the  fpafm.  Even  in 
ileus  and  in  incarcerated  hernia,  it  is  often  found  to  allay  the  vo- 
miting,  the  fpal'ms,  the  pain,  and  fometimes  ta  diminifh  the  in- 
flammation, and  prevent  the  gangrene  of  the  ftrangulated  gut. 

It  is  given  to  allay  the  pain  and  favour  the  defcent  of  calculi, 
jind  to  relieve  in  jaundice  and  dyfuria  proceeding  from  fpafm. 
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It  is  of  acknowledged  ufe  in  the  different  fpecies  of  tetanus  % 
affords  relief  to  the  various  fpaimodic  fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia,  hy- 
fferia,  hypochondriacs,  afthma,  rabies  canina,  &:c.,  and  has  been 
found  ufeful  in  fome  kinds  of  epilepfy. 

In  fyphilis  it  is  only  ufeful  in  combating  fymptoms,  and  in 
counteracting  the  effects  refulting  from  the  improper  ufe  of  mer- 
cury, for  it  poffeffes  no  power  of  overcoming  the  venereal  virus. 

It  is  found  ufeful  in  certain  cafes  of  threatened  abortion  and 
lingering  delivery,  in  convullions  during  parturition,  and  in  the 
after-pains  and  exceflive  flooding. 

The  only  form  perhaps  neceffary  for  opium  is  that  of  pill ; and 
as  it  is  fo  foluble  in  every  menftruum,  there  feems  the  lefs  occa- 
fion  for  the  addition  of  either  gum  or  foap.  This  form  is  more 
apt  to  fit  on  the  ftomach  than  any  liquid  form,  but  requires  rather 
more  time  to  produce  its  effeffs.  The  adminiitration  of  opium  to 
the  unaccuftomed,'  is  fometimes  very  difficult.  The  requifite 
quantity  of  opium  is  wonderfully  different  in  different  perfons, 
and  in  different  Hates  of  the  fame  perfon.  A quarter  of  a grain 
will  in  one  adult  produce  effedls  which  ten  times  the  quantity  will 
not  do  in  another;  and  a dofe  that  might  prove  fatal  in  cholera 
or  colic,  would  not  be  perceptible  in  many  cafes  of  tetanus  or  ma- 
nia. The  lowed:  fatal  dofe  to  the  unaccuftomed,  as  mentioned  by 
authors,  feems  to  be  four  grains ; but  a dangerous  dofe  is  fo  apt 
to  puke,  that  it  has  feldom  time  to  cccafion  death.  When  given 
in  too  fmall  a dofe,  it  is  apt  to  produce  difturbed  fleep,  and  other 
difagreeable  confequences ; and  with  fome  conftitutions  it  feems 
not  to  agree  in  any  dofe  or  form.  Often,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  a fmall  dofe  found  fleep,  and  alleviation  of  pain  will  be 
produced,  while  a larger  one  gives  rife  to  vertigo  and  delirium. 
Some  prefer  the  repetition  of  fmall  dofes,  others  the  giving  of  a 
full  dofe  at  once.  In  fome  it  feems  not  to  have  its  proper  effeft 
till  after  a confiderable  time.  The  operation  of  a moderate  dofe 
is  fuppofed  to  laft  in  general  about  eight  hours  from  the  time  of 
taking  it. 

PAREIRA  BRAVA.  ( Land . Dub.')  See  Cissampelos. 

PARIETARIA  OFFICINALIS. 

Parietaria.  Herba . ( Lond .) 

Pellitory  of  the  wall.  The  herb. 

Polyg amici  Moncecia. — Nat.  ord.  Scpbridce. 

This  is  a fmall  plant  growing  upon  old  walls ; of  an  herba- 
ceous fubfaline  tafte,  without  any  fmell. 

PASTINACA  opoponax. 

Opoponax.  Gummi-rejina.  (Lond?) 

Oooponax.  A gum-reiin. 
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Willd.  g.  558.  fp  3.  Pentandria  Digynia . — Nat.  ord.  U mb  el- 
icit cc. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  fonth  of  Eu- 
rope ; but  the  gum-relin  which  is  faid  to  be  obtained  by  wound- 
ing the  ftalk  or  root,  is  brought  from  the  Levant  and  Eaft  Indies, 
fometimes  in  round  drops  or  tears,  but  more  commonly  in  irregu- 
lar lumps,  of  a re ddifh -yellow  colour  on  the  outlide  with  fpecks 
of  white,  inwardly  of  a paler  colour,  and  frequently  var  ga  d 
with  large  white  pieces.  It. has  a peculiar  ftrong  fmell,  and  a bit- 
ter, acrid,  fomewhat  naufeous,  tafte. 

It  forms  a milky  folution  with  water,  and  yields  a little  eflen- 
tial  oil  on  diftillation.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  emmenagogue,  but  is 
rarely  ufed. 

PENTAPHYLLUM.  ( Land .)  See  Potentilla. 

PETROLEUM.  ( Land. ) Petroleum  Barbadenfe . ( Dub. ) 

See  Bitumen. 

PETROSELINUM  (Loud.')  See  Apium. 

PHASIANUS  GALLUS. 

Ovum.  {Loud)  Ovum;  putamen.  {Dub.) 

The  dunghil-fowl.  The  egg,  and  egg-fhell. 

Cl.  Aves.  Ord.  Gall luce. 

From  what  country  this  ufe fill  bird  originally  came,  is  not  af- 
certained.  It  is  now  domeliicated  almoft  every  where,  and  £ur- 
nifties  one  of  the  moft  wholefome  and  delicate  articles  of  food. 

The  egg  only  is  officinal.  The  ffiell  confifts  principally  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  phofphate  of  lime  and 
animal  matter.  When  burnt,  the  animal  matter  and  carbonic 
acid  are  deftroyed,  and  we  obtain  a lime,  mixed  with  a little  phof- 
phate of  lime. 

The  contents  of  th&  egg  confifts  of  two  fubftances,  the  white, 
and  the  yolk.  The  white  is  albumen,  combined  with  a little  foda 
and  fulphur.  The  yolk  is  alfo  albuminous,  but  contains  alfo  a 
bland-oil,  and  fome  colouring  matter.  The  latter  is  fometitnes 
ufed  in  pharmacy  for  fufpending  oily  and  reiinous  fubftances.  in 
water.  The  former  is  ufed  only  for  clarification  (S.  2.  53.) 

PHYSETER  MACROCEPHALUS.  Sevum.  {Ed.') 

Sperm ...  ceti.  ( Loud .)  Spermaceti.  {Dub.) 

Spermaceti-whale.  The  fiiet.  Spermaceti. 

Cl.  Mammalia.  Ord.  Cetacea . 

The  fpermaceti  whale  is  characterized  by  his  enormous  h«ad, 
great  part  oi  which  is  occupied  by  a triangular  cavity  of  bone, 
covered  only  by  the  common  integuments.  In  the  living  animal 
th is  cavity  is  filled  w±th  a white,  fluid,  oily  fubftance,  amounting 
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fometimes  to  many  tons  in  weight.  On  the  death  of  the  whale, 
it  congeals  into  a white  un&uous  mafs,  from  which  a conliderable 
quantity  of  very  pure  whale  oil  is  obtained  by  expreffion.'  The 
r.efiduum,  afterwards  freed  from  impurities,  by  waffiing  with 
wate£,  melting,  ftraining,  expreffion  through  linen- bags,  and,  laft- 
ly,  walking  in  a weak  ley  of  potafs,  is  the  peculiar  fubllance  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Spermaceti.  It  is  alfo  contained  in  folu- 
tion  in  the  common  whale  and  other  fiffi-oils  j for  it  is  often  found 
depofited,  by  a fpecies  of  cryltallization,  in  the  referyoirs  contain- 
ing them. 

The  chemical  properties  of  fpermaceti  have  been  already 
(242.)  noticed.  As  a medicine,  for  internal  ufe,  it  agrees  with 
the  fixed  vegetable  oils  ; and  in  the  compofition^of  ointments,  &c. 
its  place  may  be  very  well  fupplied  by  a mixture  of  oil  and  wax. 

PIMENTO.  (. Lond . Dub.)  See  Myrtus. 

PIMPINELLA  ANISUM.  Semen.  (Ed.) 

Anifum . Semen . (Lond.  Dub.) 

Anife.  The  feed. 

Willd.  g.  562.  fp.  8.  Pentandria  Digynia ,• — Nat.  prd.  Umbel- 
late. 

Anise  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  growing  naturally  in 
Crete,  Syria,  and  other  places  of  the  eaft.  It  is  cultivated  in  fome 
parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  may  be  railed  alfo  in 
England:  the  feeds  brought  from  Spain,  which  are  fmaller  than 
the  others,  are  preferred. 

Ani feeds  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a pleafant  warm  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a degree  of  fweetnefs.  Water  extra&s  verj 
little  of  their  flavour  V re&ified  Ipirit  the  whole. 

PINUS. 

Monaecia  Adelphia. — Nat.  ord.  Conifere . 

Sp.  Pinus  Abies.  Rejina.  (Ed.) 

Pix  Burgundica.  (Lond.  Dub.) 

\thus.  Rejina.  (Lond.) 

Common  fpruce-fir.  Burgundy  pitch.  Common  frankincenfeo 

Sp.  Pinus  Balsamea.  Rejina . (Ed.) 

Balf&mum  Canadenfe,  (Lond.  Dub.) 

Hemlock-fir.  Balfajn  of  Canada. 

Sp.  Pinus  Larx.  Refina  et  Oleum  volatile.  (Ed.) 

* perebinthijia  Veneta.  [Lona.  Dub.)  \ 

The  larch.  Venice  turpentine.  Oil  of  turpentine. 
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Sp.  Pinus  Sylvestris.  Refina , (Ed.) 

Fix  liquida.  ( Lond . Dub.) 

'Terebinthina  vulgaris . (Lond.  Dub.) 

Scotch  fir.  Tar.  Common  turpentine. 

The st;  different  fpecies  of  fir  are  all  natives  of  fandy  filiations. 
The  laft  only  grows  wild  in  this  country.  They  all  abound  in 
every  part  with  a refinous  juice,  which  pofTeffes  the  fame  general 
qualities,  but  prefents  fome  varieties,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fpecies  and  mode  of  preparation. 

We  may  arrange  the  products, 

1.  Into  thofe  which  exude  fpontaneoufly. 

2.  Into  thofe  procured  by  wounding  the  tree. 

3.  Into  thofe  procured  by  decoction.  And 

4.  Into  thofe  which  are  procured  by  the  aCtion  of  fire. 

From  the  pinus  abies,  and  perhaps  from  tfie  pinus  fylveffris, 
in  warm  feafons  and  climates,  a refinous  juice  exudes  fpontaneouf- 
ly, which  hardens  into  tears.  It  is  the  ihus  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, or  common  frankincenfe. 

The  pinus  larix  exudes  a fpecies  of  manna,  called  Brian ;on 
Manna,  but  which  is  not  ufed ; as,  befides  the  faccharine  matters, 
it  evidently  contains  turpentine. 

To  obtain  the  products  of  the  fecond  kind,  a feries  of  wounds 
are  made  through  the  bark,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  and  rifing 
gradually  upwards,  until  a ltripe  of  the  bark,  about  nine  feet 
high,  be  removed,  which  is  commonly  effe&ed  in  about  four 
years.  The  fame  operation  is  then  repeated  on  the  oppohte  fide. 
The  operation  is  then  recommenced  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  for- 
mer wound,  which  by  this  time  is  nearly  clofed.  A tree  worked 
in  this  manner  will  furvive  and  furnifh  turpentine  for  near  a cen- 
tury. The  juice  which  flows  from  thefe  wounds  during  fummer, 
is  colle&ed  in  a fmall  cavity,  formed  in  the  earth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  incifions,  from  which  it  is  occafionally  removed  into  proper 
refervoirs  previous  to  its  purification.  As  the  trees  exude  very 
little  juice  during  cold  weather,  no  new  incifions  are  made  in  win- 
ter*, but  the  old  ones  get  covered  with  a foft  refinous  cruft,  called 
b arras,  gulipoty  or  white  refin,  which  is  fcraped  off,  and  alfo  col- 
lected for  fubfequent  purification. 

Both  thefe  products  are  purified  by  liquefaCtion  and  filtration. 
They  confift  almoft  entirely  of  an  effential  oil  and  a refin,  and  dif- 
fer only  in  the  proportions,  the  turpentine  containing  molt  oil, 
and  the  galipot  moft  refin. 

Turpentines  have  different  appellations  according  to  the  fpecies 
of  tree  from  which  they  are  procured. 

Balfam  of  Canada.  Pinus  balfamea  et  Canadenjis . 

Cyprian  turpentine.  Pijlacia  terebinth  us. 

Strafb urgh  turpentine,  Pinus  piceq* 
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Venice  turpentine.  Pi?ius  larix. 

Common  turpentine.  Finns  fyhejiris. 

Hungarian  balfam. var.  Mughos . 

Carpatian  balfam.  Finns  membra . 

None  of  tliefe  are  properly  balfams  ; which  term  is  now  ufed  to 
exprefs  thofe  oily  relinous  fubftances  only  which  contain  benzoic 
acid.  The  Edinburgh  College  have  denominated  them  refins, 
but  the  proportion  of  effential  oil  which  they  contain  is  much  too 
large  to  admit  of  the  name,  which  ought  to  be  confined  to  the 
othervconftituent,  being  applied  to  the  compound  with  propriety. 
Therefore,  until  more  attention  fliall  be  paid  to  this  branch  of  no- 
menclature, we  fiiall  employ  the  common  term  of  Turpentine. 

The  effential  oil,  commonly  called  Oil  of  Turpentine,  may  be 
procured  from  any  of  thefe  by  diffillation. 

The  refiduum  of  the  diffillation  gets  different  names,  according 
to  fome  peculiarities  in  its  treatment.  When  the  diffillation  is 
performed  without  addition,  and  continued  until  the  whole  effen- 
tial oil  be  driven  off,  and  there  appear  fome  traces  of  empyreu- 
xna,  the  refiduum  is  Common  Refin  or  Colophony ; but  if,  while 
the  mafs  is  ffill  fluid,  a quantity  of  water  be  added,  and  thorough- 
ly blended  with  the  refin  by  long  and  cTonftant  agitation,  it  is  then 
called  Yellow  Refill. 

Although  galipot  contains  effential  oil,  the  quantity  is  fo  fmall 
that  it  is  never  diftilled  from  it.  It  is  purified  by  melting  it  with 
a very  gentle  fire,  and  filtrating  it.  By  this  procefs  it  ffill  contains 
effential  oil,  and  is  the  fubftance  known  by  the  name  of  Burgun- 
dy Pitch.  If  boiling  water  be  added  to  it  after  it  is  ftrained,  but 
while  it  is  ffill  fluid,  and  they  be  agitated  together  till  the  mafs 
cools,  we  have  a yellow  refin,  which,  from  ffill  containing  fome 
effential  oil*  is  preferred  to  that  prepared  by  a iimilar  procefs  from 
common  refin. 

A fluid  extrad  prepared  by  deco£tion  from  the  twigs  of  the 
pinus  fylveftris,  is  the  well-known  effence  of  fpruce,  which,  fer- 
mented with  molaffes,  forms  the  faffiionable  beverage  of  Spruce 
beer. 

The  laft  kind  of  produ&s  from  the  different  fpecies  of  fir  are 
obtained  by  the  a&ion  of  fire.  With  this  view,  a conical  cavity 
is  dug  out  in  the  earth,  communicating  at  the  bottom  with  a re- 
fer voir.  Billets  or  thin  laths  of  wood  are.  then  placed,  fo  as  not 
only  to  fill  the  cavity,  but  to  form  a conical  pile  over  it,  which  is 
covered  with  turf,  and  kindled  at  the  top.  The  admiflion  of  air 
is  fo  regulated,  that  it  burns  from  above  downwards,  with  a 
flow  and  fmothered  combuftion.  The  fmoke  and  vapours  formed 
are  obliged  to  defcend  into  the  excavation  in  the  ground,  where 
they  are  condenfed,  and  pafs  along  with  the  matters  liquefied  into 
the  reoeiverc  This  mixture  is  denominated  Tar  \ and  the  wood 
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itfelf  is  reduced  to  charcoal.  By  long  boiling,  tar  is  deprived  of 
its  volatile  parts,  and  converted  into  pitch. 

But  the  molt  remarkable  production  is  that  of  a real  gum,  en- 
tirely foluble  in  water,  from  a tree  fo  relinous  as  the  Pinus  larix. 

It  is  prepared  in  the  Ural  larch  forefts  *,  and  exudes,  according  to 
Profeffor  Pallas,  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  wood  when  it  is 
burning. 

We  lhall  now: proceed  to  notice  more  particularly,  fuch  of  thefe 
fubftances  as  are  officinal. 

Terebinthina. 

Balfamum  Canadenfe . (JLond.  Dub,') 

Rejina  piui  balfamece.  (Ed.) 

terebinthina  Chia.  (Land.) 

pijlacice  lentifci. 

terebinthina  Vejieta.  (JLond.  Dub.) 

Rejina  pi?ii  laricis.  (Ed.) 

terebinthina  vulgaris.  (Lond.  Dub!) 

pini  fylvejlr  is. 

All  thefe  fpecies  of  turpentine  peffefs  the  fame  general  pro- 
perties. They  are  more  or  lefs  fluid,  with  different  degrees  of 
tranfparency , of  a whitiffi  or  y ellowiffi  colour ; a penetrating 
-fmell,  and  a warm,  pungent  bitteriffi  tafte.  They  are  entirely 
foluble  in  alcohol ; combine  with  fixed  oil ; and  impart  their  fla- 
vour to  water,  but  are  not  foluble  in  it.  They  are  decompofed, 
by  a moderate  heat,  being  feparated  into  an  effential  oil  and  a refin, 
and  are  exceedingly  inflammable,  burning  with  a large  white 
flame,  and  much  fmoke. 

Each  fpecies  has  fome  peculiarities.  The  Canadian  is  reckon- 
ed the  belt,  and  next  to  it  the  Chian.  They  are  more  tranfparent, 
and  have  a more  agreeable  flavour  than  the  other  forts.  The 
common  turpentine,  as  being  the  moil  offenfive,  is  rarely  given 
internally  *,  its  principal  ufe  is  in  plaflers  and  ointments  among 
farriers,  and  for  the  diftillation  of  the  effential  oil. 

Taken  internally,  they  are  aClive  ftimulants,  increafe  the  fe~ 
cretion  of  urine,  to  which  they  give  the  fmell  of  violets,  even 
though  applied- only  externally,  and  open  the  bowels. 

They  are  principally  recommended  in  gleets,  the  fluor  alb  us, 
and  the  like  \ and  by  fome  in  calculous  complaints  : In  all  cafes 
accompanied  with  inflammation,  they  ought  to  be  abftained 
from,  as  this  fymptom  is  increafed,  and  not  unfrequently  occa- 
floned,  by  them.  Their  dofe  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm  and  a 
half : they  are  moll  commodioufly  taken  in  the  form  of  a bolus, 
or  blended  with  watery  liquors  by  the  ftiediation  of  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  or  mucilage. 

But  they  are  more  frequently  ufed  externally  as  ffimulantS 
and  difcutients,  aitd  enter  feveral  officinal  plaftefs  and  ointments*. 
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Oleum  Terebinth™.®  Volatile.  (Ed.) 

In  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  this  effential  oil  is  officinal^: 
by  the  other  Colleges  directions  are  given  for  its  preparation. 

It  is  lighter  than  water,  tranfparent,  limpid,  and  volatile.  It 
has  a hot  pungent  tafte,  and  a penetrating  fmell;  is  highly  in- 
flammable, and  poflefles  all  the  other  properties  of  elfential  oils, 
(248.) 

As  a medicine  it  is  highly  ftimulating  and  penetrating.  Inter- 
nally it  ads  as  a diuretic  or  fudorific  in  very  fmall  dofes.  It  has, 
however,  been  given  in  much  larger  dofes,  efpecially  when  mix- 
ed with  honey.  Recourfe  has  principally  been  had  to  fuch  dofes 
in  cafes  of  chronic  rheumatifm,  particularly  in  thofe  modifications 
of  it  which  are  ftyled  fciatica  and  lumbago . But  they  have  not 
been  often  fuccefsful,  and  fometimes  they  have  had  the  effeCt  of 
inducing  bloody  urine. 

Externally  it  often  produces  excellent  effe&s  as  a difcutient  in 
indolent  tumours  •,  as  a ftimulus  in  paralyfis  of  the  extremities, 
and  in  bruifes  \ as  an  antifpafmodic,  and  as  a ftyptic,  when  ap- 
plied as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  on  comprefles  direftly  to 
the  bleeding  mouths  of  t;he  veflels. 

Resina. 

Refina  alba.  (Dub.)  'Thus.  { r Lond .) 

Rejinci  pini  abietis.  (Ed.)  Fix  Rurguiidica . (Dub.) 

These  are  not  pure  refins,  as  they  ftill  contain  fome  effential 
■.oil.  They  are  obtained  from  feveral  fpecies  of  fir  indifferently. 
The  firft  kind  is  a fpontaneous  exudation,  which  takes  place  in 
dry  and  warm  weather,  hardened  by  expofure ; and  the  Jaft  is  the 
cruft,  which  coile&s  in  winter  upon  the  wounds  infli&ed  for  ob- 
taining the  turpentines,  Amply  purified  by  percolation. 

The  firft  is  a folid,  brittle  refin,  brought  to  us  in  little  globes 
or  maffes  of  a brownifh  or  yellowifti  colour  bn  the  outfide  *,  inter- 
nally whitifti,  or  vari-egated  with  whitifh  fpecks,  of  a bitterifh, 
acrid,  not  agreeable  tafte,  without  any  confiderable  fmell. 

The  fecond  is  of  a folid  confiftence,  yet  fomewhat  foft,  of  a red- 
difh-brown  colour,  and  not  difagreeable  fmell. 

They  poffefs  the  general  properties  of  refins  (25 1.),  and  are 
only  ufed  externally  in  the  compofition  of  plafters. 

Pix  Liquida.  (Land.  Dub.) 

ReJina  pini  fylvejlris.  (Ed.) 

Tar  is  a mixture  of  refin,  empyreumatic  oil,  charcoal,  and  ace- 
tous acid.  Its  colour  is  derived  from  the  charcoal;  and  the  other 
properties  in  which  it  differs  from  a common  refin,  depend  on  the 
prefence  of  acetous  acid  and  empyreumatic  oil.  ' 

The  acid  itfelf  is  not  only  foluble  in  water,  but  it  alfo  renders 
the  empyreumatic  oil  foluble  in  larger  quantities  than  it  otherwife 
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would  be  Tar  water  is  a heating  diuretic  and  fudorific  rertiedy, 
but  by  no  means  fo  powerful,  or  fo  generally  admiffible  as  it  was 
represented  by  Bifhop  Berkeley.  Tar  is  applied  externally  in 
tinea  capitis,  and  fome  other  cutaneous  difeafes. 

PIPER  INDICUM.  ( Lond . Dub.)  See  Capsicum. 

PIPER. 

Willd.  g*  74.  Diandria  % rigynia . — Nat.  ord.  Piperita, 

Sp.  1.  Piper  Nigrum.  Bacca,  ( Lond .)  FruElus.  (Ed.)  Se~ 
mina.  (Dub.) 

Black  pepper.  The  berry.  . 

The  black  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a Ihrubby,  creeping  plant, 
which  grows  wild  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  cultivated  in  Java 
and  Malabar,  by  which  means  the  fruit  is  much  improved.  The 
berries  are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  and  are  dried  in  the  fun. 
They  become  black  and  corrugated  on  the  furface  *,  their  taite  is 
hot  and  fiery,  and  their  fmell  flightly  aromatic.  . 

White  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  the  fame  plant,  gathered  after  it  is 
-fully  ripe,  and  freed  of  its  external  coat  by  maceration  in  wa- 
ter. It  is  fmooth  on  the  furface,  and  lefs  pungent  than  the  black 
pepper. 

Sp.  3.  Piper  Cubeba, 

Cubebci.  (Lond.) 

Cubebs. 

Cubebs  are  a fruit  brought  from  Java.  This  fruit  has  a great 
refemblance  to  pepper.  The  principal  difference  diftinguifhable 
by  the  eye,  is,  that  each  cubeb  is  furniflied  with  a long  flender 
{talk,  whence  they  are  called  by  fome  piper  caudatum . In  aro- 
matic warmth  and  pungency,  cubebs  are  far  interior  to  pepper. 

Sp.  12.  Piper  Longum.  FruSius . (Lond.  Ed.)  Semina.  (Dub.') 

Long  pepper.  The  fruit. 

The  plant  which  bears  the  long  peppet  is  alio  a farmentaceous 
climber.  The  berries  are  fmall  round  grains,  difpofed  fpirally  in 
a long  cylindrical  head.  They  are  gathered  belore  they  are  ripe 
and  dried,  and  are  the  hotteft  of  all  the  peppers. 

The  warmth  and  pungency  of  thefe  fpices  refide  entirely  in  a 
refin  ; their  aromatic  odour  in  an  elfential  oil.  In  medicine  they 
are  fometimes  employed  as  acrid  flimulants  *,  but  their  chief  ul,e 
is  in  cookery  as  condiments. 

PISTACIA. 

“Dioecia  Pentandria.~~1$VLt.  ord.  Anient ac ex, 

Sp . Pistacia 
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Sp . PlSTACXA  TeREBINTHUS, 

iterebintbina  Cbia.  (Land .) 

Chian  turpentine. 

The  tree  which  yields  this  turpentine  grows  in  India,  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  fouth  of  Europe,  but  the  turpentine  is  principally 
collected  in  the  iflands  of  Chios  and  Cyprus,  by  wounding  the 
tree.  It  does  not  differ  in  any  thing  material,  except  its  price, 
from  the  other  turpentines. — See  Pinus. 

• 

Sp . Pistacia  Lentiscus.  Rejina . (Ed.') 

Maftiche . Rejina.  (JLond.) 

Maflich.  A refin. 

This  fpecies  is  a native  of  the  fame  countries  ^with  the  former. 
It  is  obtained  principally  in  the  ifland  of  Chios,  by  making  tranf- 
verfe  incifions  in  the  tree,  and  allowing  the  juice  to  harden.  It  is 
brought  in  fmall  yellowifh,  femi-tranfparent,  brittle  grains  ; of  a 
fmooth  and  fhining  fra&ure,  foftening  when  chewed,  fufible, 
burning  with  a pleafant  fmell,  and  foluble  in  alcohol  and  fixed 
oils  Its  flavour  is  communicated  to  water.  It  is  therefore  a re- 
fin, combined  with  a little  eflential  oil.  It  is  principally  ufed  by 
the  Turkifh  women  as  a mafticatory,  to  preferve  the  teeth,  and 
give  a pleafant  fmell  to  the  breath. 

PIX  BURGUNDIC  A.  (JLond.  Dub.) ; 

PIX  LIQUIDA.  (Land.  Dub.)  See  Pinus. 

PLUMBUM.  (Ed.  Lond.) 

Lead. 

The  general  properties  of  lead  have  been  already  (192.)  enu- 
merated. 

Lead  is  found, 

I.  Oxidized: 

1.  Lead  ochre  of  different  colours. 

II.  Oxidized,  and  combined  with  acids : 

2.  Carbonated  lead.  White  lead  fpar. 

3.  Murio-carbonated. 

4.  Phofphated  lead.  Green  lead  ore. 

5.  Arfeniated  lead. 

6.  Arfenio- phofphated  lead. 

7.  Molybdated  lead. 

8.  Sulphated  lead. 

III.  Sulphuretted  : 

9.  Sulphuretted  lead.  Galena. 

10.  Sulphuretted  oxide  of  lead. 

Lead  is  obtained  by  various  proceffes  from  thefe  ores.  In  its 

metallic  form  it  is  fcarcely  an  officinal  article,  as  its  different  ox- 
ides 
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ides  are  purchafed  from  the  manufacturers,  and  never  prepared 
by  the  apothecary. 

Its  efleCts  on  the  body  are  emaciation,  violent  colics,  paralyfis, 
tremors  and  contractions  of  the  limbs;  and  as  they  generally  come 
on  gradually,  the  caufe  is  fometimes  overlooked  till  it  be  too  late. 
Poifoning  from  lead  is  never  intentional,  but  only  accidental,  either 
from  liquors  becoming  impregnated  with  lead,  by  being  improper- 
ly kept  in  veflfels  lined  or  glazed  with  lead,  or  to  which  lead  has 
been  criminally  added  to  correct  its  acidity ; or  among  manu- 
facturers who  work  much  with  lead,  as  painters  and  plumbers,  and 
who  are  not  fufficiently  attentive  to  avoid  fwallowing  any  of  it. 

The  prefence  of  lead  in  any  fufpeCted  liquor  is  deteCted  by  the 
hydro-fulphuret  of  potafs,  which  forms  with1  it  a brown  precipi- 
tate, not  foluble  in  diluted  muriatic  acid  ; and  Hill  more  certainly 
by  evaporating  a portion  of  it  to  drynefs,  and  expofing  the  extract 
to  a heat  fufficient  to  reduce  the  lead. 

Oxidum  Plumbi  album.  ( Ed.y 

Cerujfd.  ( Loud . bub.') 

White  oxide  of  lead.  Ceruffe. 

The  white  oxide  of  lead  is  manufactured  in  feveral  countries* 
It  is  prepared  by  expofing  lead  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar.  To  ac= 
celerate  the  oxidizement,  the  lead  is  call  in  thin  plates,  which  are 
rolled  up  fpirally.  A number  of  thefe  are  placed  perpendicular- 
ly on  a fupport,  over  a flat  veftel  containing  vinegar,  which  ig 
converted  into  vapour  by  a gentle  heat,  fuch  as  that  of  dung. 
The  plates  become  flowly  covered  with  a white  cruft,  which  is 
in  due  time  removed  and  the  remains  of  the  plates  again  expo- 
fed  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  until  they  be  entirely  corroded. 

White  oxide  of  lead  has  a fcaly  or  foliated  texture,  is  brittle, 
friable,  heavy,  of  a fnowy  whitenefs,  and  a fweet  tafte.  It  is  of- 
ten adulterated  with  earthy  f abidances,  which  may  be  difcovered 
by  mixing  it  with  oil,  and  reducing  the  lead  in  a crucible. 

In  pharmacy  the  white  oxide  of  lead  is  only  ufed  in  the  compo* 
fttion  of  ointments  and  plafters. 

Oxidum  Plumbi  rubrum.  (. Ed .) 

Minium.  ( Lond .) 

Red  oxide  of  lead. 

The  preparation  of  red-lead  is  fo  troublefoqie  and  tedious,  as 
fcarce  ever  to  be  attempted  by  the  apothecary  or  chemift ; nor 
indeed  is  this  commodity  expe&ed  to  be  made  by  them,  the  pre^ 
paration  of  it  being  a diftinCt  branch  of  buftnefs.  The  makers 
melt  large  quantities  of  lead  at  once,  upon  the  bottom  of  a rever- 
beratory furnace  built  for  this  pu^pofe,  and  fo  contrived,  that  the 
flame  a&s  upon  a large  furface  of  the  metal,  which  is  continually 
changed  by  the  means  of  iron-rakes  drawn  backwards  and  for- 

wards, 
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wards,  till  the  fluidity  of  the  lead  is  deftroyed  ; after  which,  the 
oxide  is  only  now  and  then  turned. 

The  red  oxide  of  lead  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a very  heavy 
powder,  confifting  of  minute  Alining  fcales,  of  a bright  fcarlet, 
verging  towards  yellow,  efpecially  if  triturated.  It  is  fometimes 
adulterated  with  red  oxide  of  iron,  red  bole,  or  powdered  brick. 
Thefe  frauds  are  detected  by  the  inferiority  of  colour,  by  mixing  it 
with  oil,  and  fubjecting  it  to  the  tell  of  reduction  ; and  by  its  form- 
ing a black  precipitate  with  tindure  of  galls  when  diffolved  in  ni- 
trous acid. 

OxmuM  Plumb i semivitreum.  (Ed.')  » 

Lithargyrus.  (Lond.  Dub.) 

Semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead.  Litharge. 

If  oxidized  lead  be  urged  with  a haily  fire,  it  melts  into  the 
appearance  of  oil,  and  on  cooling  concretes  into  litharge.  Great- 
eft  part  of  the  litharge  met  with  in  the  ftiops,  is  produced  in  the 
purification  of  filver  from  lead,  and  the  refining  of  gold  and  filver 
by  means  of  this  metal.  According  to  the  degree  of  fire  and  other 
circumftances,  it  proves  of  a pale  or  deep  colour;  the  firft  has 
been  commonly  called  Litharge  of  Silver,  the  other  Litharge  of 
Gold. 

The  oxides  of  lead  diiTolve  by  heat,  in  expreffed  oils  ; thefe 
mixtures  are  the  bails  of  feveral  officinal  plafters  and  ointments. 

Lead  and  its  oxides  when  undiflolved,  have  no  confiderable  ef- 
fects as  medicines.  Diffolved  in  oils,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
(when  externally  applied)  anti-inflammatory  and  deficcative. 
Combined  with  vegetable  acids,  they  are  remarkably  fo;  and 
taken  internally,  prove  a powerful  though  dangerous  ftyptic. 

POLYGALA  SENEGA.  Radix.  (Ed.) 

Seneka . Radix . (Lond.  Dub.) 

Seneka,  or  Rattlefnake  Root. 

Diadelphia  Ottandria.—Nzt.  ord.  Lomentac.ee ?, 

Seneka  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  North  Ame- 
rica, particularly  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania.  This  root  is  ufually 
about  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  varioufly  bent  and  contort- 
ed, and  appears  as  if  compofed  of  joints,  whence  it  is  fuppofed  to 
referable  the  tail  of  the  animal  whofe  name  it  bears  ; a kind  of 
membranous  margin  runs  on  each  fide,  the  whole  length  of  the 
root. 

The  bark  is  the  aSive  part  of  the  root.  Its  tafte  is  at  firft  acid^ 
afterwards  very  hot  and  pungent.  It  has  no  fmell. 

Its  acrimony  refides  in  a refin  ; for  it  is  entirely  extrafted  by 
alcohol;  does  not  rife  in  dift  illation  5 and  is  not  deftroyed  by 
keeping. 
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It  is  an  a&ive  ftimulus,  and  increafes  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion, efpecially  of  the  pulmonary  veflels.  It  has  therefore  been 
found  ufeful  in  typhoid  inflammations  of  the  lungs  : but  it  is  apt 
to  diforder  the  ftomach,  and  to  induce  diarrhoea,  t 

Some  have  like  wife,  employed  this  root  in  hydropic  cafes,  and 
not  without  fuccefs.  There  are  examples  of  its  occafioning  a 
plentiful  evacuation  by  ftool,  urine,  and  perfpiration ; and  by  this 
means  removing  the  difeafe,  after  the  common  diuretics  and  hy- 
dragogues  had  failed. 

The  Senegaro  Indians  are  faid  to  prevent  the  fatal  effe&s  of  the 
bite  of  the  rattlefnake,  by  giving  it  internally,  and  by  applying  it 
externally  to  the  wound. 

The  ufual  dofe  of  the  powder  is  thirty  grains  or  more. 

Externally,  it  has  been  advantageoufly  ufed  as  a ftimulating 
gargle  in  croup. 

■ ' | - ■ ' ,.V  J 

POLYGONUM  BI3TORTA.  Radix.  {Ed.) 

Bijlortci . Radiy.  {Dub.  Lond.) 

Great  Biftort,  or  Snakeweed.  The  root. 

W ill d.  g.  78 S'/p.  3*  OBandria  ‘Trigynia . — Nat.  ord.  Oleracece , 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  moift  meadows  in 
feveral  parts  of  Britain.  The  root  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  the 
little  finger,  of  a blackifh-brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  red- 
difh  within : it  is  writhed  or  bent  vernacularly  (whence  the 
name  of  the  plant)  with  a joint  at  each  bending,  and  full  of  bulky 
fibres  ; the  root  of  the'  fpecies  here  mentioned  has,  for  the  molt 
part,  only  one  or  two  bendings  ; others  have  three  or  more. 

All  the  parts  of  biftort  have  a rough  auftere  tafte,  particularly 
the  root,  which  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the  vegetable  aftringents. 
It  is  employed  in  all  kinds  of  immoderate  haemorrhagies  and 
other  fluxes,  both  internally  and  externally,  where  aftringency  is 
the  only  indication,  it  is  certainly  a very  powerful  ftyptic,  and 
js  to  be  looked  on  limply  as  fuch.  To  the  fudorific,  antipeftilen- 
tial,  and  other  virtues  attributed  to  it,  it  has  no  other  claim  than 
in  confequence  of  its  aftringency,  and  of  the  antifeptic  power 
which  it  has  in  common  with  other  vegetable  ftyptics.  The  lar- 
geft  dofe  of  the  root  in  powder  is  one  drachm* 


POLYPODIUM  FILIX  MAS.  Radix . (Ed.) 

Filix.  Radix . (Lond.)  Filix  Mas.  Radix • (Dub.) 

Male  fern.  Male  polypody.  The  root. 

Crypt  ogamia,.  Filices. — Nat.  ord*  Filices. 

This  fern  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  great  abundance  ii*  almoft 
every  part  of  Britain  where  the  ground  is  not  cultivated.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  root  lies  horizontally,  and  has  a great  number 
of  appendages  placed  clofe  to  each  other  in  a vertical  dire&ion, 
While  a number  of  fmall  fibres  ftrike  downwards,  The  large  root, 

' ^ together 
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together  with  its  appendages,  are  to  be  referved  for  ufe.  The 
two  ends,  however,  are  to  be  cut  off,  the  one  being  too  old  and 
ipongy,  the  other  too  new  and  green.  v 

When  chewed,  its  tafte  is  fomewhat  mucilaginous  and  fweet, 
and  afterwards  flightly  aftringent  and  bitter.  Its  fmell  is  alfo 
weak. 

This  root  was  ufed  as  an  anthelmintic  in  the  days  of  Diofcori- 
des.  It  gradually  became  negleCted  ; but  its  ufe  was  again  revi- 
ved at  different  times  by  Madame  Nuffer,  Herrenfchwand,  and 
others,  who  certainly  frequently  fucceeded  in  killing  and  expel- 
ling the  taenia,  bdth  lata  and  cucurbitina,  by  the  exhibition  of  fe- 
cret  remedies,  of  which  the  fern-powder  was,  or  rather  was  fuppo- 
fed  to  be,  the  principal  ingredient  *,  for  there  is  much  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  aCtive  purgatives  with  which  it  was  always  combi- 
ned, were  really  the  remedies  which  effected  the  cure. 

The  fame,  or  nearly  a fimilar,  fecret,  has  been  bought  by  differ- 
ent potentates,  and  publifbed  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  differing  un- 
der this  obftinate  difeafe. 

Even  in  1799,  a Berlin  apothecary,  Matthieu,  was  fo  fortunate  as 
to  find  a purchafer  of  his  fecret  in  the  king  of  Pruffia.  The  remedy 
was  tried  in  three  cafes,  under  the  infpeCtion  of  the  MedicalCollege, 
■and  in  all  of  them  fucceeded  in  expelling  die' worms,  without  pain 
or  any  other  remarkable  occurrence.  His  fecret,  and  directions 
for  their  exhibition,  was  publifbed  by  authority  of  the  College. 

For  fome  days,  the  patient  is  to  be  confined  to  a fpare  diet,  and 
to  live  principally  on  falted  food,  bread,  foups,  and  light  vegeta- 
bles. He  is  then  to  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  following  electua- 
ry every  two  hours,  for  two  or  three  days,  until  he  perceive  the 
motion  of  the  worm  : 

g>.  Limatur.  ftanni  Angli  pur.  gi. 

Pulv.  rad.  filic-  maris,  3vi. 

femin.  cynse,  gfs. 

— — radic.  jalap,  refinofae, 

fal.  polychreft,  ana  31.  M* 

fiat,  cum  mellis  communis  fufficiente  quantitate,  eleCtuarium. 

He  is  then  to  take,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  following  purga- 
tive eleCtuary,  until  the  worms  be  expelled ; or  if  that  fhould  not 
happen,  he  is  to  fwallow  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  frefh  caflor  oil, 
or  get  a clyfter  of  the  fame. 

]go.  Pulv.  rad.  jalap,  refinof. 

— — - fal.  polychreft,  ana 

fcammon.  Alep.  Qi. 

— gummi  guttae,  gr  x.  M. 

Fiatj  cum  melle  communi,  eleCtuarium. 

The 
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The  internal  folid  part  of  the  root  only  is  to  he  powdered,  and 
the  powder  Ihould  have  a reddilh  colour ; and  as  the  dofe  and  ex- 
hibition of  the  remedy  mull  be  regulated  according  to  the  age, 
fex,  and  conftitution  of  the  patient,  it  mult  be  given  always  under 
the  direction  of  an  experienced  pr&ftitioner. 


POTENTILLA  REPTANS. 

Pentap7jyllum . Radix . ( Lond. ) 

Common  cinquefoil. 

Willd.g.  1000.  fp.  34.  Icofandria  Polygamia. — Nat.  or d.  Sen* 
licofa. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  plentifully  in  hedges,  and 
by  road-lides.  The  root  is  moderately  aftringent ; and  as  fuch  is 
fometimes  given  internally  in  diarrhoeas  and  other  fluxes,  and 
employed  in  gargarifms  for  ftrengthening  the  gums,  &c.  The 
cortical  part  of  the  root  may  be  taken,  in  fubftance,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a drachm : the  internal  part  is  conliderably  weaker,  and 
requires  to  be  given  in  double  the  dofe  to  produce  the  fame  e£- 
; and  as  we  polTefs  many  more  powerful  aftringents,  the 
cinquefoil  is  but  little  ufed. 


PRUNUS. 

Willd.  g.  982.  Icofandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Pomacece. 


Sp.  29.  Prunus  Domestica.  FruBus.  (Ed.) 

Prunus  Gallic  a.  FruBus,  Prunum  Gallicum  diBus.  (Lond* 
Dub.') 

Plumb  tree.  The  fruit.  French  prunes. 

This  tree  is  found  wild  in  hedges  in  England,  but  lias  probably 
originated  from  the  Hones  of  the  cultivated  kinds  being  dropt 
there  by  accident.  Great  quantities  of  the  dried  fruit  are  import- 
ed from  the  Continent,  but  the  French  prunes  are  reckoned  the 
bell. 

They  contain  much  mucilaginous  and  faccharine  matter,  and 
their  medical  effe&s  are,  to  abate  heat,  and  gently  loofen  the  bel- 
ly : which  they  perform  by  lubricating  the  pafiages,  and  foftening 
the  excrement.  They  are  of  conliderable  fervice  in  coftivenefs, 
accompanied  with  heat  or  irritation,  which  the  more  ftimulating 
cathartics  would  tend  to  aggravate : where  prunes  are  not  of  them- 
felves  fufficient,  their  a&ion  may  be  promoted  by  joining  with 
them  a little  rhubarb  or  the  like  ; to  which  may  be  added  fome 
carminative  ingredient  to  prevent  their  occafioning  flatulency. 

Sp.  32.  Prunus  Spinosa. 

Prunus  fylvejlris.  FruBus . (Lond.) 

The  floe-tree.  The  fruit, 
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The  floe  alfo  grows  wild  in  Britain.  The  fruit  has  a very 
aftringent  foilrifti  tafte.  It  contains  malic  acid.  The  infpiflated 
juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  is  very  aftringent,  aud  is  called  Acacia 
Germanica . An  infufion  of  a handful  of  the  flowers  is  a fafe  and 
eafy  purge.  The  powdered  bark  will  fometimes  cure  agues. 

PTEROCARPUS. 

Diadelphia  Decandria . — Nat.  ord.  R apilionacecc. 

Sp.  Pterocarpus  S antal  inus.  Lignum . (Ed.) 

Santalum  rubrum.  Lignum . ( Lond . Dub.') 

Red  Saunders.  The  wood. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  acquires  a very  large 
fize.  The  wood  is  brought  in  large  billets,  of  a compact  texture, 
a dull  red,  almoft  blackilh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a deep 
brighter  red  within.  It  has  no  manifeft  fmell,  and  little  or  no 
tafte.  It  communicates  a deep  red  to  rectified  fpirit,  but  gives 
no  tinge  to  aqueous  liquors  : a fmall  quantity  of  the  refin,  ex- 
traded  by  means  of  fpirit,  tinges  a large  one  of  frefh  fpirit,  of  an 
•elegant  bloftcl  red. 

The  principal  ufe  of  red  faunders  is  as  a colouring  drug  ; with 
which  intention  it  is  employed  in  fome  formulae,  particularly  in 
the  tindlura  lavandul cc  compojita , 

Sp.  Pterocarpus  Draco.  Rejina.  (Ed.) 

Sanguis  Dr aconis.  Rejina.  (Lond  ) 

Dragon’s  blood.  A refin. 

This  is  alfo  a very  large  tree.  It  is  a native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  the  refin  which  exudes  from  incifions  made  in  its  bark 
ufed  to  be  frequently  fent  from  Carthagena  to  Spain.  It  is  how- 
ever doubtful,  if  the  dragon’s  blood  of  the  fiiops  be  produced 
from  this  tree,  as  many  others  furnifii  a fimilar  refin,  as  the  Dra- 
caena drafco,  Dalbergia  monetaria,  and  efpecially  the  Calamus 
draco,  which  probably  furnilhes  all  that  is  brought  from  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

The  belt  dragon’s  blood  is  not  in  pakes,  but  is  brought  in  fmall 
mafles,  of  t]ie  fize  of  a nutmeg,  wrapt  uj*  in  the  dried  leaves  of 
fome  kind  of  reed,  breaks  fmooth,  free  from  any  vifible  impuri- 
ties, of  a dark  red  colour,  which  changes,  upon  being  powdered, 
into  an  elegant  bright  crimfon ; readily  melts  and  catches  flame, 
and  is  not  a6!ed  on  by  watery  liquors.  It  totally  diflolves  in  pure 
fpirit,  and  tinges  a large  quantity  of  the  menftruum  of  a deep  red 
colour:  it  is  likewife  foluble  in  exprefied  oils,  and  gives  them  a 
red  hue,  lefs  beautiful  than  that  communicated  by  anchufa.  This 
drug,  in  fubftance,  has  no  fenfible  fmell  or  tafte  ; w7hen  diflblved, 
it  difcovers  fome  degree  of  warmth  and  pungency. 
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PULEGIUM.  (Lond.  Dub,)  See  Mentha; 

PUNIC  A GRAN  ATUM.  Cortex  fruBus.  Flores  pleni,  Ba- 
lauftia  diBi.  (Ed.) 

Granatum.  Floris  petalum , Balauftium  diBum . FruBus  Cor - 
tex . (ZcW.)  /%>m,  Balauftia  diBi.  P eric arpii  cortex.  (Dub.) 

Pomegranate.  The  outer  rind  of  the  fruit.  The  double  flowers^ 
called  Balauftine. 

Willd.  g.  980.  fp.  1.  Icojandria  Monogyma . — Nat.  ord.  Po~ 
macece . 

The  pomegranate  is  a low  tree,  or  rather  ftirub,  growing  wild 
in  Italy  and  other  countries  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  : it  is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  gardens  ; but  the  fruit,  for  which  it  is  chief- 
ly valued,  rarely  comes  to  perfection.  This  fruit  has  the  general 
qualities  of  the  other  fweet  fummer  fruits,  allaying  heat,  quench- 
ing thirft,  aad  gently  loofening  the  belly.  The  rind  is  a ftrong 
aftringent^and  as  fuch  is  occalionally  made  ufe  of.  The  flowers 
are  of  an  elegant  red  colour,  in  appearance  refembling  a dried  red 
rofe.  Their  tafte  is  bitterifh  and  aftringent.  They  are  recom- 
mended in  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  other  cafes  where  aftringent 
medicines  are  proper. 

PYRETHRUM.  (Lond.  Dub.)  See  Anthemis. 

PYRUS  CYDONIA. 

Cydonia  Malus.  FruBus , ejufque  femen.  (Lond.) 

The  quince.  The  fruit  and  feeds. 

Willd.  g.  992.  fp.  17. — Icofandria  Pentagynia. — Nat.  ord.  Po- 
mace ce. 

The  quince  is  originally  a native  of  Crete,  but  ripens  its  fruit 
perfe&ly  in  England. 

Quinces  have  a very  auftere  acid  tafte  : taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, they  are  fuppofed  to  reftrain  vomiting  and  alvine  fluxes ; 
and  more  liberally,  to  ioofen  the  belly.  The  feeds  abound  with 
a mucilaginous  fubftance  of  no  particular  tafte,  which  they  readily 
^impart  to  watery  liquors;  an  ounce  will  render  three  pints  of 
water  thick  and  ropy  like  the  white  of  an  egg. 

QUASSIA. 

Willd.  g.  849.  Decandria  Monogynia, — N at.  ord.  Qruinales • 

Sp.  2.  Quassia  Simaruba.  Cortex.  (Ed,) 

Simarouoa.  Cortex . (Lo?id.)  Cortex , lignujti.  (Dub.) 

Mountain  or  bitter  damfon.  The  bark. 

This  tree  grows  in  Guiana  and  in  Jamaica.  The  limarouba  of 
the  ftiops  is  the  bark  of  the  root  of  this  tree,  and  not  of  the  quaflia 
amara,  as  fluted  by  the  Dublin  College,  It  is  brought  to  us  in. 
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pieces  fome  feet  long,  and  fome  inches  broad,  folded  lengthwife. 

It  is  light,  fibrous,  very  tough  j of  a pale  yellow  on  the  infide  5 
darker  coloured,  rough,  fcaly,  and  warted  on  the  outlide  } has  little 
fmell,  and  a bitter  not  difagreeable  tafle.  It  gives  out  its  bitter- 
hefs  both  to  alcohol  and  water. 

It  has  been  much  celebrated  in  obflinate  diarrhoea,  dyfentery, 
anorexia,  indigefti'on,  lienteria,  and  intermittent  fevers  ; but  it  is 
doubtful  that  it  is  better  than  other  bitters. 

It  is  given  ib  powder,  in  dofes  of  half  a drachm  or  a whole 
drachm  ; but  it  is  too  bulky,  and  very  difficultly  pulverizable.  * 
It  is  bell  exhibited  in  decodion.  Two  drachms  of  the  bark  may 
be  boiled  in  two  pounds  of  water  to  one,  and  the  decodion  drunk 
in  cupfuls  in  the  corn  fe  of  the  day. 

Sp.  3.  Quassia  Excel  sa.  Lignum . (. Ed .) 

iQuaJJia.  Lignum , Cortex , Radix.  ( Lond.' ) 

Quaffia.  The  wood,  bark,  and  root. 

This  tree  grows  in  Jamaica,  and  in  the  Caribaean  iflands.  The 
quaffia  of  the  ffiops  is  the  wood  of  its  root,  and  not  of  the  quaffia 
amara,  which  is  a very  rare  tree,  but  lurpaffes  all  others  in  bit- 
ternefs. 

This  root  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  arm : its  wood  is 
whitiffi,  becoming  yellowiffi  by  expofure  to  the  air.  It  has  a thin, 
grey,  fiffured,  brittle  bark,  which  is  deemed  in  Surinam  more 
powerful  than  the  wood.  Quaffia  has  no  fenfible  odour,  but  is 
one  of  the  molt  intenfe,  durable,  pure  bitters  known.  Its  infu- 
fion,  decodion,  and  tindure,  are  almofl  equally  bitter  and  yellow- 
ifh,  and  not  blackened  by  chalybeates. 

It  is  a very  pure  and  fimple  bitter,  and  may  be  given  in  all 
cafes  where  bitters  are  proper.  It  has  been  exhibited  in  intermit- 
tent and  bilious  fevers,  in  flomachic  complaints,  in  lienteria,  in 
cachexy,  droplies,  leucorrhoea,  and  gout.  It  is  much  ufed  in  this 
country  to  give  the  bitternefs  to  malt  liquors,  though  it  fubjeds 
thofe  brewers  who  employ  it  to  a very  heavy  penalty. 

It  can  fcarcely  be  reduced  to  a fufficiently  fine  powder  to  be  gi- 
ven in  fubflance,  and  is  therefore  generally  given  in  the  form  of 
infufion,  decodion,  or  extrad. 

QUERCUS. 

IVloTioecia  Polyandria.- — Nat.  ord.  Ament acece. 

Sp.  Quercus  Robur.  Cortex.  ( Ed .) 

Qhiercus.  Cortex . {Land.  Dub.') 

Oak.  The  barks 

The  oak  grows  wild  in  Britain.  The  fuperior  excellence  of 
its  wood  for  fhip- building  has  rendered  its  cultivation  an  objed 
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of  national  concer'n.  Its  faw-duft  is  an  ufeful  dye  fluff,  and  its 
bark  is  the  principal  article  ufed  in  tanning. 

The  bark  is  a ftrong  aflringent ; and  is  recommended  in  hse- 
morrhagies,  alvine  fluxes,  and  other  preternatural  or  immoderate 
fecretions.  In  thefe  it  is  fometimesi  attended  with  good  effedls. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  capable  of  being  employed  as  a fubftitute, 
in  every  inffance,  for  Peruvian  bark,  as  fome  have  afferted  *,  and 
indeed  it  is  fo  difficultly  reduced  to  a fufficiently  fine  powder,  that 
it  can  fcarcely  be  given  internally  in  fubftance. 


Sp.  Quercur  C err  is-.  Cyniphis  ?iidus.  (Ed.)  . 

Gal  la. . ( Lojid. ) Gal l a,  Cynipidum  nidi.  (Dub.) 

Oriental  oak.  The  neft  of  the  cymps  quercifoiii.  v 

This  fpecies  of  oak  is  a native  of  the  Levant,  and  of  the  warm- 
er countries  of  Europe. 

The  cynips  quercifoiii,  a hymenopterous  infect,  depofites  its 
eggs  in  the  leaves  and  other  tender  parts  of.  the  tree.  Around 
each  pundture  an  excrefcence  is  prefently  formed,  within  which 
the  egg  is  hatched,  and  the  infedf  paffes  through  all  the  ftages  of 
its  metamorphofis,  until  it  become  a perfedl  infedt,  when  it  eats 
, its  way  out  of  its  prifon.  Thefe  excrefcences  are  called  galls,  or 
gall-nuts.  They  are  of  different  fizes,  fmooth  or  knotty  on  the 
furface,  of  a whitiffi,  reddiffi,  or  blackiffi  colour,  and  generally  pe- 
netrated with  a fmall  hole.  Internally  they  confift  of  a fporigy, 
but  hard,  more  or  lefs  brown  fubftance,  and  they  have  a very 
rough  aftringent  tafte.  Good  galls  are  of  a blackiffi-grey  or  yel- 
low colour,  heavy,  and  tuberculated  on  the  furface.  They  are 
the  molt  powerful  aftringents  we  poffefs,  but  are  feldom  ufed  in 
medicine. 


RAPHANUS  RUSTICANUS.  {Land.  Dub.)  See  Coch- 
learta  armoracia. 


RESINA  ALBA.  (Dub.)  See  Pinus. 

RHABARBARUM.  (Lojid.  Dub.)  See  Rheum. 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTICUS.  Baccdrum fuccus.  (Ed.) 
Spina  Cervitia.  Bacca.  (Lofid.) 

Purging  buckthorn.  The  berry.  The  juice  of  the  berries. 
Willd.g.  405.  fp.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia.—Nzt.  ord.  Du- 
mofs . 

This  tree,  or  buffi,  is  common  in  hedges : it  flowers  in  June, 
and  ripens  its  fruit  in  September  or  the  beginning  of  Odlober.  In 
our  markets,  the  fruit  of  fome  other  trees,  as  the  blackberry  bear- 
ing alder,  and  the  dog-berry  tree,  have  of  late  been  frequently 
mixed  with  or  fubftituted  for  thofe  of  buckthorn.'  This  abufe 
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may  be  difcovered  by  Opening  the  berries : thofe  of  buckthorn 
have  almofl  always  four  feedg,  the  berries  of  the  alder  two,  and 
thofe  of  the  dog-berry  only  one.  Buckthorn  berries,  bruifed  on 
white  paper,  flain  it  of  a green  colour,  which  the  others  do  not. 
Thofe  who  fell  the  juice  to  the  apothecaries,  are  faid  to  mix  it 
with  a large  proportion  of  water. 

Buckthorn  berries  have  a faint  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a nan- 
feous  bitter  tafle.  They  have  long  been  in  confiderable  efteem  as 
cathartics. : and  celebrated  in  dropiies,  rheumatifms,  and  even  in 
the  gout : though  in  thefe  cafes  they  have  no  advantage  above 
other  purgatives,  and  are  more  offenfive,  and  operate  more  fe- 
verely,  than  many  which  the  fhops  are  furnifhed  with  : they  ge- 
nerally occalion  gripes,  licknefs,  dry  the  mouth  and  throat,  and 
leave  a third:  of  long  duration.  The  dofe  is  about  twenty  of  the 
frefh  berries  in  fubftance,  and  twice  or  thrice  this  number  in  de- 
co&ion  *,  an  ounce  of  the  expreffed  juice,  or  a drachm  of  the  dried 
berries. 

RHEUM  PALMATUM.  Radix.  {Ed.) 

Rhubarb  arum . Radix.  ( Lond . Dub.') 

Palmated  rhubarb.  , The  root. 

Willd.  g.  808.  fp.  5.  Eimeandria  Monogynia .* — Nat.  ord.  Ole- 
racece. 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  China,  and  endures  the  colds 
of  our  climate. 

But  it  is  not  afcertained  that  the  Chinefe  or  Ruffian  rhubarb  is 
the  dried  root  of  this  plant.  Pallas  thinks  that  it  is  obtained  in- 
difcriminately  from  the  rheum  undulatum,  palmatum,  and  com- 
pa£lum,  more  efpecially  from  the  firfl ; while  Mr  Sievers,  an 
apothecary  who  was  fent  by  Catherine  II.  on  purpofe  to  obtain 
the  true  rhubarb  plant,  and  travelled  for  feveral  years  in  the 
countries  contiguous  to  that  whence  the  rhubarb  is  brought,  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  botanical  characters  of  the  plant  which  furnifbes 
it  are  ffill  unknown,  excepting  that  it  is  faid  not  to  grow  to  a great 
fize,  and  to  have  round  leaves,  which  are  toothed  on  the  edges 
with  almofl  fpinous  points. 

All  the  rhubarb  of  commerce  is  brought  from  the  Chinefe  town 
Sini  or  Selim,  by  the  Bucharians.  It  grows  on  the  neighbouring 
chain  of  lofty  mountains  which  flretches  to  the  lake  Koko  Nor, 
between  35 0 and  4G0  north  latitude  It  is  dug  up  by  the  poor 
peafants,  cleaned  from  the  earth,  cut  in  pieces,  fining  with  the 
bark  on  firings,  and  expofed  to  dry  under  cover  in  the  fhade  for 
a whole  year,  before  it  is  again  cleaned  and  prepared  for  expor- 
tation. 

There  is  a diflin£lion  made  in  commerce  between  the  Ruffian, 
and  Chinefe  rhubarb,  although  they  both?  come  from  the  fame 
country. 
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The  Ruffian  is  dearer,  and  always  good,  as  very  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  both  in  purchafing  and  tranfporting  it,  by  order  of  the 
government.  In  Kiachta,  on  the  Ruffian  frontier,  it  is  received 
from  the  Bucharians  by  a Ruffian  apothecary,  who  examines  it. 
The  bad  is  immediately  burnt,  and  the  good  is  freed  from  its 
bark,  woody  parts,  and  every  impurity,  in  the  moft  careful  man- 
ner. It  is  then  fent  to  Mofcow  and  to  Peterfburgh,  where  it  is 
again  examined. 

It  is  commonly  in  round  pieces,  of  a reddiffi  or  whitiffi-yellow 
colour,  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth,  and  is  often  perforated  with 
fo  large  a hole,  that  many  pieces  have  the  appearance  of  a bark. 

The  Chinefe  or  Eail  Indian  rhubarb  is  brought  by  fea  from 
Canton.  It  is  heavier,  harder,  and  more  compadt  than  the  other  , 
feldom  perforated  with  holes,  and  either  in  long  pieces,  or  with 
two  flat  iides,  as  if  they  had  been  compreffed. 

The  general  characters  of  good  rhubarb  are,  its  having  a whP 
tiffi  or  clear  yellow  colour,  being  dry,  folid,  and  compact,  mode 
rately  heavy  \ brittle  •,  when  recently  broken  appearing  marked 
with  yellow  or  reddiffi  veins,  mixed  with  white  ; being  eafily  pul 
verizable  ; forming  a powder  of  a fine  bright  yellow,  having  th^ 
peculiar,  naufeous,  aromatic  fmell  of  rhubarb,  and  a fubacrid,  bit- 
teriffi,  fomewhat  aftringent  taite,  and  when  chewed  feeling  gritty 
under  the  teeth,  fpeedily  colouring  the  'faliva,  and  not  appear- 
ing very  mucilaginous.  The  fize  and  form  of  the  pieces  are  of 
little  confequence  \ only  we  mult  break  the  large  ones,  to  fee  that 
they  are  not  decayed  or  rotten  within ; and  we  mull  alfo  obferve, 
that  they  are  not  mully  or  worm-eaten.  This  is  the  more  necef- 
fary,  as  damaged  pieces  are  frequently  fo  artfully  dreffed  up,  and 
coloured  with  powdered  rhubarb  as  to  impofe  on  the  buyer. 

The  principal  conftituent  of  rhubarb  is  extractive  matter,  folu- 
ble  both  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  By  gentle  decoction,  it  lofes 
above  one-half  its  weight.  Rhubarb  alfo  contains  fome  volatile 
odorous  matter,  on  which  its  peculiar  naufeous  fmell  and  its  adlP 
vily  as  a purge  depend  ; for  when  diffipated,  either  by  age  or  any 
preparation  to  which  the  rhubarb  has  been  fubjedt^d,  the  powers 
of  the  medicine  are  almoll  deftroyed.  It  alfo  contains  fome  tan- 
nin, and  about  one -fixth  of  its  weight  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

•Rhubarb  is  a mild  cathartic,  which  operates  without  violence  or 
irritation,  and  may  be  given  with  fafety  even  to  pregnant  women, 
and  to  children  In  fome  people,  however,  it  occafions  fevere  grP 
ping,  Befides  its  purgative  quality,  it  is  celebrated  as  an  aflrin- 
gent,  by  which  it  ftrengthens  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and  inteP 
tines,  and  proves  ufeful  in  diarrhoea  and  diforders  proceeding  from 
laxity. 

Rhubarb  is  exhibited, 

1.  In  fubllance,  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  operates  more, 
powerfully  as  a purgative  in  this  form  than  in  any  other.  The 
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dofe  for  an  adult,  is  about  a fcraple  or  upwards.  On  account  of 
its  great  bulk,  it  is  fometimes  unpleafant  to  take,  and  its  laxative 
effe&s  are  often  increafed  by  the  addition  of  neutral  falts,  or  other 
more  active  purgatives.  In  fmaller  dofes  it  often  proves  an  ex- 
cellent ftomachic. 

2.  In  infufion.  Rhubarb  yields  more  of  its  purgative  property  to 
water  than  to  alcohol.  The  infufion  is,  however,  confiderably 
weaker  than  the  powder,  and  requires  double  the  dofe  to  produce 
the  fame  effect.  It  is  well  adapted  for  children,  but  mull  be  al- 
ways frelh  prepared, 

3.  In  tincture.  On  account  of  the  ftimulating  nature  of  the 
menftfuum,  this  preparation  frequently  cannot  be  exhibited  in  do- 
fes large  enough  to  operate  as  a purgative.  Its  principal  ufe  is  as 
g tonic  and  llomachic. 

The  virtues  of  rhubarb  are  deftroyed  by  roalting,  boiling,  and 
in  forming  the  extrabi. 

RHODODENDRON  CHRYSANTHUM.  Folia.  (Ed.) 

Yellow-flowered  rhododendron.  The  leaves. 

TVilld.  g.  867.  fp.  7.  Decandria  Monogy ?iia. — N a t , ord.  Be- 
comes * . 

This  fmall  fh rub  grows  in  the  coldeft  fituations,  and  highefl 
parts  of  the  fnow-covered  mountains  in  Ealt  Siberia,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  Dauria.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  rigid,  refle£ted  at  the 
edges,  rough  on  the  upper  furface,  fmooth  and  paler  on  the  lower. 
When  dried,  they  have  no  fmell,  but  a rough,  allringent,  and  bit- 
terifh  take.  They  alfo  contain  a llimulant,  narcotic  principle  ; 
for  they  increafe  the  heat  of  the  body,  excite  thirfly  and  produce 
diaphorefis,  or  an  increafed  difeharge  of  the  other  fecretions  or  ex- 
cretions; and  in  a larger  dofe,  inebriation  and  delirium. 

The  Siberians  ufe  a deco&ion  of  it  in  rheumatifm  and  gout. 
They  put  about  two  drachms  of  the  dried  Ihrub  in  an  earthen  pot, 
with  about  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  keeping  it  near  a boiling 
heat  for  a night,  and  this  they  take  in  the  morning.  Befides  its 
other  effects,  it  is  faid  to  produce  a fenfation  of  prickling  or  creep- 
ing in  the  pained  parts  ; but  in  a few  hours  the  pain  and  difagree- 
able  fymptoms  are  relieved,  and  two  or  three  dofes  generally 
complete  the  cure.  The  ufe  of  liquids  is  not  allowed  during  its 
operation,  as  this  is  apt  to  induce  vomiting. 

RHUS  TOXICODENDRON.  Folia . (Ed.) 

Poifon  oak.  The  leaves. 

Willd.  g.  566.  fp.  17.  PentGfidria  frigynia. — Nat.  ord.  Du- 
mofe. 

This  is  a deciduous  Ihrub  of  moderate  growth,  a native  of 
North  America.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  Hand  upon  very 
long  leaf-iialks.  Each  leaf  confifts  of  three  ieafits.  It  is  faid  that 
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its  juice  is  fo  extremely  acrid  as  to  caufe  inflammation, -and  fome- 
times  even  fphacelation,  in  the  parts  touched  with  it.  It  was 
firft  tried  as  a medicihe  by  Dr  Alderfon  of  Hull,  in  imitation  of 
the  experiments  of  M.  Frefnoi  with  the  rhus  radicans.  He  gave 
it  in  four  cafes  of  paralyfis,  in  dofes  of  half  a grain,  or  a grain, 
three  times  a-day,  and  all  his  patients  recovered,  to  a certain  der 
gree,  the  ufe  of  their  limbs.  The  firft  fymptom  of  amendment 
was  always  an  unpleafant  feeling  of  prickling  or  twitching  in 
the  paralytic  limbs.  We  have  given  it  in  larger  dofes  without 
experiencing  the  fame  fuccefs.  It  was  not,  however,  ina£tive.  In 
one  cafe  the  patient  difedntinued  its  ufe  on  account  of  the  difa- 
greeable  prickling  it  occafioned  ; and  in  general  it  operated  as  g, 
gentle  laxative,  notwithftanding  the  torpid  ftate  of  the  bowels  of 
fuch  patients. 

RIBES. 

Willd.g.  445.  Penta?idria  Monogynia — Nat.  ord.  Pomace cc. 

Sp.  1.  Ribes  Rubrum.  FruBus . ( Lond.  Bub l ) 

Red  currant.  The  fruit. 

This  ftirub  grows  wild  in  England,  and  is  very  generally  cul- 
tivated for  the  fake  of  its  pleafant  fubacid  fruit.  The  juice  of 
the  fruit  contains  faccharine  matter,  malic,  and  citric  acids,  and  a 
fubftance  fcarcely  foluble  in  cold  water,  very  foluble  in  hot  wa- 
ter, and  coagulating  into  the  form  of  a jelly  as  it  cools.  By  boil- 
ing currant  juice  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fugar  to  abforb  the 
acid  watery  parts,  the  whole  forms,  on  cooling,  an  uniform  jelly, 
which  is  often  ufed  as  an  acid  demulcent  in  fore  throats,  and,  dif- 
folved  in  water,  forms  a pleafant  cooling  drink  in  feverifli  com- 
plaints. 

Sp.  8.  Ribes  Nigrum.  FruBus.  ( Lond . Bub.') 

Black  currant.  The  fruit. 

This  is  alfo  a native  ftirub,  which  is  likewife  frequently  culti- 
vated for  the  fame  purpofes  with  the  former  variety,  and  indeed 
is  preferred  to  it  for  medical  ufe. 

RICINUS  COMMUNIS.  Semen , et  ejus  oleum  Jixum.  (Fdl) 
Seminis  oleum , ( Lond .)  Oleum  e feminibus  exprejfum.  (Bubl) 

Mouoecia  Monadelphia. — Nat.  ord.  Fricocce. 

Palma  Chrifti.  The  feeds,  and  the  fixed  oil  obtained  from 
them. 

This  plant  grows  in  both  Indies,  Africa,  and  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  of  ipeedy  growth,  and  in  one  year  arrives  at  its  full 
height,  which  feldom  exceeds  twenty  feet.  The  capfules  are 
prickly  and  triangular,  and  contain,  under  ^ thin,  dry,  grey  and 
black*  marbled  hulk,  a white  oily  kernel,  The  Ikin  is  extremely 
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acrid;  and  one  or  two  of  the  feeds  fvvallowed  entire,  operates  as 
a draftic  purgative  or  emetic. 

The  kernels  yield  almoft  a fourth  part  of  their  weight  of  a 
bland  fixed  oil,  commonly  called  Caftor  Oil.  It  is  obtained  from 
them  either  by  expreflion,  or  by  deco&ion  with  water.  The  for- 
iner  method  is  pra&ifed  in  Europe,  the  latter  in  Jamaica.  To 
ificreafe  the  product,  it  is  common  to  parch  the  feeds  over  the  fire 
before  the  oil  is  extracted  from  them  ; but  the  oil  thus  obtained 
is  inferior  to  that  prepared  by  cold  exprellion  or  fimple  deco&ion, 
and  is  apt  to  become  rancid. 

Genuine  caftor  oil  is  thick  and  vifcid,  of  a whitifti  colour,  in- 
fipid  or  fweetifh  to  the  tafte,  and  without  fmetl. 

As  a medicine,  it  is  a gentle  and  ufeful  purgative  : it  in  gene- 
ral produces  its  effects  without  griping,  and  maybe  given  with 
fafety  where  acrid  purgatives  are  improper,  as  in  colic,  calculus, 
-gonorrhoea,  &c. : fome  like  wife  ufe  it  as  a purgative  in  worm- 
cafes.  Half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  commonly  anfwers  with  an 
adult,  and  a drachm  or  two  with  an  infant. 

With  many,  the  averfion  to  oil  is  fo  great,  that  this  purgative 
cannot  be  taken  without  great  reknftance  ; and  accordingly  diffe- 
rent modes  of  taking  it  have  been  propofed.  Some  prefer  taking 
it  fwimming  on  a glafs  of  water  or  peppermint  water,  or  in  the 
form*  of  emulfion,  with  mucilage,  or  with  the  addition  pf  a little 
rum.  , 


ROSA. 

* Willd.  g.  997.  Icofandria  Polygynia. — Nat.  ora.  Senticofd. 

Sp.  16.  Rosa  Gallica.  Pet  a la.  (. Ed. ) 

Rofa  rubra . Petala.  ( Loud . Pub. ) 

Red  rofe.  The  petals. 

This  has  not  the  fragrance  of  the  fucceeding  fpecies  ; but  the 
beautiful  colour  of  its  petals,  and  their  pleafant  aftringency,  have 
rendered  them  officinal. 

Sp.  17.  Rosa  Damascena.  Petala.,  (Lotid.  Ibfbi) 

Rofa  centifolia.  Petala.  (JLdl) 

Hamafk  rofe.  The  petals. 

The  native  country  of  this  ftirub  is  unknown,  but  the  delight- 
ful fragrance  of  its  flowers  has  rendered  it  the  favourite  ornament 
of  every  garden.  In  the  former  editions  of  Linnaeus,  the  damalk 
rofe  was  confidered  as  a variety  only  of  the  rofa  centifolia ; but 
Aiton,  Hu  Roi  and  Willdenow  have  arranged  it  as  a diftinft  fpe- 
cies. It  is  however  highly  probable,  that  the  petals  pf  all  the 
varieties  of  the  rofa  centifolia,  or  Dutch  hundred-leaved  rofe, 
Willdenow’s  15th  fpecies,  are  employed  indifcriminately  with 
thofe  of  the  real  damalk  rofe  in  the  diftillation  of  rofe  water. 
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Sp.  31.  Rosa  CANINA.  Fruftus  recens . ( Ed .) 

Cynofbatus . Frufius.  ( 'Loud .) 

Dog  rofe.  The  fruit  called  Heps. 

This  fhrub  is  found  in  hedges  throughout  Britain.  The  pulp 
of  the  fruit,  befides  faccharine  matter,  contains  citric  acid,  which 
gives  it  an  acid  tafte.  The  feeds,  and  ftifF  hair  with  which  they 
are  furrounded,  muft  be  carefully  removed  from  the  pulp  before 
it  can  be  ufed. 


ROSMARINUS  OFFICINALIS.  4 Summit  at  es  jlorentes.  ( Ed .) 

Ros  marinus . Cacumen , Jios.  ( Land .)  Rofmarinus . Herba . 
( Dub .) 

Rofemary.  The  herb  and  flowers. 

Willd . 62.  1.  Diandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Verticil- 

latce. 

Rosemary  is  a fhrubby  perennial,  which  grows  wild  in  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  has  a fra- 
grant fmell,  and  a warm  pungent  bitterilh  tafte,  approaching  to 
thofe  of  lavender  : the  leaves  and  tender  tops  are  ftrongeft  i next 
to  thefe  the  cup  of  the  flower ; the  flowers  themfelves  are  conii- 
derably  the  weakeft,  but  moft  pleafant. 

Its  virtues  depend  entirely  on  its  effential  oil,  which  feems  to 
be  combined  with  camphor,  not  only  from  its  peculiar  tafte,  but 
from  its  poflefling  chemical  properties,  which  depend  on  the  pre- 
fence of  camphor  j and  from  its  depoftting  cryftals  of  camphor 
when  long  kept. 

RUBIA  TINCTORUM.  Radix . (Ed.) 

Rubia . Radix . (Land.  Dubi) 

Madder.  The  root. 

Willd . g.  187.  fp.  1.  Hetrajidria  Monogynia . — Nat.  ord.  St  el- 
latte. 

Madder  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  fome  parts  of  Britain, 
but  the  dyers  are  principally  fupplied  with  it  from  Zealand, 
where  it  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities. 

The  roots  confift  of  articulated  fibres,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
quill,  which  are  red  throughout,  have  a weak  fmell,  and  a bitter- 
ifh  aftringent  tafte.  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers,  they  are  firft  peeled 
and  dried,  then  bruifed  and  packed  in  barrels.  Madder  pofiefles 
the  remarkable  property  of  tinging  the  urine,  milk  and  bones  of 
animals  which  are  fed  with  it,  of  a red  colour. 

It  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  the  atrophy  of  children,  and  fome  be- 
lieve in  its  reputed  powers  as  an  emmenagogue. 

It  is  given  in  fubftance  in  dofes  of  half  a drachm,  feveral  times 
a day,  or  in  deco&ion, 
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RUBUS  IDZEUS.  FruBus.  ( Loud, . Zto£.) 

Rafpberry.  The  fruit. 

Willd.  g.  998.  4.  Icofandria  Polygynia. — Nat.  ord.  Sent l - 

cofee. 

This  ilirub  is  found  wild  in  Britain,  and  is  much  cultivated 
for  the  fake  of  its  pleafant  fub-acid  fruit,  which  contains  both 
citric  and  malic  acids. 

RUMEX  ACETOSA.  Folia.  (Ed.) 

Acetofa  prat enjis.  Folia.  (Land.)  Acetofa.  Folia.  (Dub.) 

Sorrel.  The  leaves. 

Willd.  g.  31.  Hexandrici^  frigynia. — Nat.  ord.  Olera - 

cece. 

Sorrel  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  fields  and 
meadows  throughout  Britain.  The  leaves  have  an  aftringent 
acid  tafte,  without  any  fmell  or  particular  flavour  : their  medical 
effeds  are,  to.  cool,  quench  thir ft,  and  promote  the  urinary  dif- 
charge  : a decodion  of  them  in  whey  affords  an  ufeful  and  agree- 
able drink  in  febrile  or  inflammatory  diforders. 

All  thefe  effeds  are  to  be  aferibed  entirely  to  the  fuper-oxalate 
of  potafs  -which  they  contain. 

RUT  A GRAVEOLENS.  Herb  a.  (Ed.) 

Rut  a.  Herb  a.  (Loud.)  Folia.  (Dub.) 

Rue.  The  herb. 

Willd.  g.  927.  fp.  1.  Decctndria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Multi - 
filiquee. 

This  is  a fmall  fhrubby  plant,  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe, 
and  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Rue  has  a flrong,  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a bitterifh,  penetrating 
tafte:  the  leaves,  when  in  full  vigour,  are  extremely  acrid,  info- 
much  as  to  inflame  and  blifter  the  fkin,  if  much  handled.  With 
regard  to  their  medical  virtues,  like  other  remedies,  of  which 
the  adive  conftituent  is  an  effential  oil,  they  are  heating  and  fti- 
mulating,  and  hence  fometimes  are  ferviceabfe  in  fpafmodic  affec- 
tions, and  cafes  of  obftruded  fecretions. 

SABINA.  (Lo?id.  Dub.)  See  Juni^erus. 

SACCH ARUM  OFFICIN ARUM. 

a.  Saccharum  non  purffiCatum.  (Lend.  Ed.)  Saccharum  ru 
brum.  ( Dub.) 

b.  Saccharum  purificatum.  (Lend.  Dub.)  Saccharum  purif- 
jimum.  (Ed.) 

c.  Sacchari  rubn  fyrupus . (Dub.) 
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Sugar  cane.  Raw  or  brown  fugar.  Double  refined  fugar.  Mo- 
lafies 

Willd.  g.  122.  fp.  4.  ^TriclJidria  Digynia. — Nat.  ord.  Gra?jii?m . 

The  fugar  cane  grows  wild  in  both  Indies,  and  forms  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  cultivation  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

Sugar,  of  which  we  have  already  (256.)  noticed  the  general 
properties,  is  principally  obtained  from  this  plant,  by  boiling 
down  its  expreffed  juice,  with  the  addition  of  a certain  proportion 
of  lime  or  potafs,  until  the  greater  part  is  difpofed  to  concrete 
into  brownilh  or  yellowifh  eryftalline  grains.  The  lime  or  potafs 
is  added  to  faturate  fome  malic  acid,  whofe  prefence  impedes  the 
cryftallization. 

The  molaftes,  or  that  portion  of  the  infpiffated  juice  which  does 
not  cryftallize,  is  feparated  from  the  raw  fugar,  which  is  fent  to 
Europe  to  be  refined.  This  is  performed  by  difl'olving  it  in  wa- 
ter, boiling  the  folution  with  lime-water,  clarifying  it  with  blood 
or  white  of  eggs,  and  {training  it  through  woollen  bags.  The  fo- 
lution, after  due  evaporation,  is  permitted  to  cool  to  a certain  de- 
gree, and  then  poured  into  conical  forms  of  unglazed  earthen 
ware,  where  it  concretes  into  a mafs  of  irregular  cryftals.  The 
fyrup  which  has  not  cryftallized  is  then  permitted  to  run  off 
through  a hole  in  the  apex  of  the  cone.  The  upper  or  broad  end 
of  the  cone  is  then  covered  with  moift  clay,  the  water  of  which 
gradually  penetrates  into  the  fugar,  and  difplaces  a quantity  of 
lyrup,  which  would  otherwife  be  retained  in  it,  and  difcolour  it. 
It  is  then  carefully  dried,  and  gets  the  name  of  loaf  or  lump  fugar. 
When  the  folution  and  other  Heps  of  the  proeefs  are  repeated,  the 
fugar  is  faid  to  be  double-refined. 

Sugar  is  fometimes  made  to  afifume  a more  regular  form  of 
cfyftallization,  by  carrying  the  evaporation  only  a certain  length, 
and  then  permitting  the  fyrup  to  cool  (lowly.  In  this  form  it  is 
called  Brown  or  White  Sugar  Candy,  according  to  the  degree  of 
its  purity. 

Molaftes  or  treacle  is  a very  impure  fyrup.  It  is  thick,  vifcid, 
of  a dark  brown,  almoft  black  colour,  and  has  a peculiar  fmell, 
and  a fweet,  fomewhat  empyreumatic  tafte.  Treacle  is  applied  to 
many  domeftic  and  economical  purpofes  •,  and  in  hofpital  practice 
may  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  fugar  in  many  inftances. 

Raw  fugar  varies  very  much  in  quality.  Ijt  fhould  be  dry, 
cryftallized  in  large  fparkling  grains,  of  a whitifh  or  clear  yellow 
colour,  without  fmell,  and  of  a fweet  tafte,  without  any  peculiar 
flavour. 

Refined  fugar  fhould  have  a brilliant  white  colour,  and  a clofe 
compaft  texture.  It  ftiould  be  very  hard,  but  brittle,  and  break 
with  (harp,  femi-tranfparent,  fplintery  fragments. 

Sugar,  from  being  a luxury,  has  now  become  one  of  the  necef- 
faries  of  life. 
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In  Europe,  fugar  is  almok  folely  ufed  as  a condiment.  But  it 
is  alfo  a very  wholefome  and  powerful  article  of  nourilhment  ; for 
during  crop  time,  the  negroes  in  the  Well  Indies,  notwithllanding 
their  increafed  labours,  always  grow  fat.  It  is  in  this  way  alfo 
that  its  internal  employment  is  ul'eful  in  fome  difeafes,  as  in  fea 
fcurvy  : for  fugar  produces'll  particular  effect  as  a medicine)  ex- 
cept that  the  coarfer  and  impure  kinds  are  (lightly  purgative.  Ap- 
plied externally,  it  a&s  as  an  efcharotic  in  fpongy  and  unhealthy 
granulations  ; and  to  abraded  or  inflamed  furfaces  it  proves  gent- 
ly flimulant.  In  pharmacy  it  is  principally  employed  to  cover 
bad  takes,  to  give  form,  and  to  preferve  more  active  fubllances. 
In  ufing  it  for  the  lalt  purpofe,  we  mull  always  remember,  that  if 
the  proportion  of  fugar  employed  be  too  fmall,  it  will  promote 
inllead  of  retarding  the  fermentation  of  the  articles  it  is  intended 
to  preferve. 

SAGAPENUM.  Gmnmi-reJiTia.  (Loud.  Bub.  Ed.') 

Sagapenum.  A gum-refin. 

The  plant  which  furnilhes  this  fubkance  is  not  afcertained,  but 
Is  conjectured  by  Willdenow  to  be  the  Ferula  Perfica, 

Sagapenum  is  a concrete  juice  brought  from  Alexandria,  either 
In  dikinft  tears,  or  agglutinated  in  large  makes.  It  is  outwardly 
of  a yellowilh  colour  ; internally,  fomewhat  paler,  and  clear  like 
horn  ; it  grows  foft  upon  being  handled,  and  kicks  to  the  fingers  ; 
its  take  is  hot,  naufeous  and  bitter  i*h,  and  its  fmell  difagreeable 
and  alliaceous. 

It  is  not  fufible  ; is  fparingly  foluble  in  alcohol  ; almok  entire- 
ly foluble  in  water  ; and  affords  a fetid  eiTential  oil  by  dikilla- 
tion. 

In  medical  virtues  it  holds  a kind  of  middle  place  between  aflfa- 
fcetida  and  galbanum,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  under  limilar  circumkances. 

SAL-AMMONIACtJS.  (Laid.  Bub.)  See  Murias  Ammo- 

urn, 

SAL-COMMUNIS.  {Bub.)  S AL-MURIATICUS.  (. Load .) 
See  Murias  Soda:. 

SALIX  FRAGILIS. 

Salix . Cortex . (Bub.) 

Crack-willow*  The  bark. 

Bioecia  Biandria. — Nat.  ord.  Anient acect. 

This  willow  grows  wild  in  England.  The  bark  pofTefles  a 
considerable  degree  of  bitternefs  and  akringency..  It  has  been 
recommended  by  fome  as  a fubkitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark;  and 
of  the  indigenous  barks  which  have  been  propofed,  it  is  perhaps 

one 
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one  of  the  moft  effectual.  But  in  point  of  efficacy  it  is  in  no  de- 
gree to  be  compared  with  the  Peruvian  bark. 

SALVIA  OFFICINALIS.  Folia.  (£</.) 

Salvia.  Folium.  (. Land*  Dubi) 

Sage.  The  1 eaves. 

Willd.  g*  63.  fp.  7.  Diandria  Monogynia . — Nat.  ord.  Verticil - 
latce. 

Sage  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  it,  dif- 
fering in  fize,  or  in  the  colour  of  its  flower,  but  their  properties 
are  the  fame.  They  have  a peculiar  aromatic  fmell,  and  a warm, 
aromatic  take,  with  fome  degree  of  bitternefs  and  aftringency. 

In  its  effects  fage  agrees  with  other  aromatics.  It  is  Simulant, 
carminative  and  tonic. 

In  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  it  excites  appetite,  and  proves  fer- 
viceable  in  debilities  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  The  belt  preparation 
for  thefe  purpofes  is  an  infufion  of  the  dry  leaves,  drunk  as  tea ; 
or  a tincture,  or  extract,  made  with  rectified  fpirit,  taken  in  pro- 
per doles  ; thefe  contaimthe  whole  virtues  of  the  fage ; the  diftil- 
led  water  and  effential  oil,  only  its  warmth  and  aromatic  quality, 
without  any  of  its  roughnefs  or  bitternefs.  Aqueous  infufions  of 
the  leaves,  with  the  addition  of  a little  lemon  juice,  prove  an  ufe- 
ful  diluting  drink  in  febrile  diforders,  being  fufficiently  agreeable 
to  the  palate, 

SAMBUCUS  NIGRA.  Flores , Baccce , Cortex . ( Ed .) 

Sa7?ibucus.  Cortex  interior.  Flos , Bacca.  (Lond.  Dubl) 

Common  elder.  The  inner  bark,  flowers  and  berries. 

W illd.  g.  569 . fp.  3.  Pe?itandria  'Frigynia. — Nat.  ord.  Dumofct, 

This  tree  is  frequent  in  hedges  ; it  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens 
its  fruit  in  September.  The  inner  green  bark  of  its  trunk  is 
gently  cathartic.  An  infuflon  of  it  in  wine,  or  the  expreflfed  juice, 
in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  is  faid  to  purge  mode- 
rately, and  in  frnall  dofes  to  prove  an  efficacious  deobltruent,  capa- 
ble of  promoting  all  the  fluid  fecretions.  The  young  buds,  or 
rudiments  of  the  leaves,  are  ftrongly  purgative,  and  aft  with  fo 
fnuch  violence  as  to  be  defervedly  accounted  unfafe.  The  flowers 
are  very  different  in  quality : thefe  have  an  agreeable  aromatic 
flavour,  which  they  yield  in  diftillation  with  water,  and  ' im- 
part by  infuflon  to  vinous  and  fpirituous  liquors.  The  berries 
contain  malic  acid,  and  have  a fweetiffi,  not  unpleafant  tafle ; ne- 
vertheless, eaten  in  fubftance,  they  offend  the  ftomach  : the  ex- 
preffed  juice,  infpiffated  to  the  confiftence  of  a rob,  proves  an 
ufeful  aperient  medicine;  it  opens  obftruftions  of  the  vifeera,  pro- 
motes the  natural  evacuations,  and,  if  continued  for  a length  of 
time,  does  confldsrable  fervice  in  fundry  chronical  diforders. 

SANTALUM 
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SANTALUM  RUBRUM.  ( Land . Dubi)  See  Pterocar- 

pus  Santalinus. 

SANTONICUM.  (Land.  Dub.')  See  Artemista. 

' SAPO. 

Sapo  ex  oleo  olivarum  et  foda  coufeElhs.  ( hd .)  Scipo  ex  oleo 
olivce  et  natro  confeSius.  (Load.)  Sapo  durus  Hifpanicus.  (Dub.) 

The  general  chemical  properties  of  foap  have  been  already  no- 
ticed (243.).  The  only  fpecies  which  is  officinal  in  our  Pharma- 
copoeias, is  that  compoied  of  olive  oil  and  foda.  It  is  only  pre- 
pared in  the  countries  which  produce  the  oil.  For  medicinal  ufe 
we  prefer  the  Spaniffi. 

It  ffiould  be  white  and  hard,  diffiolve  entirely  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  forming  with  the  former  a milky,  and  with  the  latter  a 
tranfparent  folution,  the  folutions  ffiould  froth  freely  on  agita- 
tion. It  ffiould  not  be  variegated  in  its  colour,  feel  greafy  or 
moift,  or  be  covered  with  a falme  effiorefcence ; and  the  folutions 
ffiould  not  have  a rancid  fmell  or  take.  Some  of  the  foreign  dif- 
penfatories  are  fo  very  particular  about  the  nature  of  the  foap 
ufed  in  medicine,  as  to  dired  it  to  be  prepared  by  the  apothecary, 
by  limply  triturating,  without  the  affilfance  of  heat,  Provence 
oil,  with  half  its  weight  of  a folution  of  foda,  of  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity of  1.375,  until  they  unite. 

Soap  is  decompofed  by  all  the  acids,  earths,  and  earthy  and 
metalline  falts.  The  acids  combine  with  the  alkali,  and  leparate 
the  oil.  The  earths  form  an  infoluble  earthy  foap  with  the  oil, 
and  feparate  the  alkali,  while  with  the  falts  there  is  a mutual  de- 
compolition,  the  acid  combines  with  the  alkali,  and  earthy  or  me- 
talline foaps  are  formed. 

The  detergent  property  of  foap,  or  the  power  it  poffieffies  of 
rendering  oily  and  refinous  fubftances  mifcible  with  water,  has 
given  rife  to  very  erroneous  notions  of  its  medical  virtues.  It 
was  fuppofed  to  render  afuch  fubftances  more  readily  foluble  in 
the  juices  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  to  be 
well  fitted  for  difiblving  fuch  oily  or  un&uous  matters  as  it  may 
meet  with  in  the  body,  attenuating  vifcid  juices,  opening  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  vifcera,  and  deterging  all  the  vefiels  it  paflfes  through. 
It  has  likewife  been  fuppofed  a powerful  menftruum  for  the  uri- 
nary calculus  ; and  a folution  of  foap  in  lime-water,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  ftrongeft  dilfol vents  that  can  be  taken  with 
fafety  into  the  ftomach : For  the  virtue  of  this  compofition  has 
been  thought  confiderably  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  the  dif- 
iblving powers  of  the  foap  and  lime-water  when  unmixed. 

How  erroneous  thefe  ideas  arc,  appears  evidently,  when  we 
recolffift  the  very  eafy  decompofition  of  foap,  which  renders  it 

perfectly 
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perfectly  impofiible  that  it  flioulcl  enter  the  circulating  fyflem,  or 
indeed  come  into  contact  with  the  fluids  even  of  the  mouth,  with- 
out being  decompofed.  As  to  the  lolution  of  foap  in  lime-water, 
we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  onty  a plumfy  way  of  exhibiting  a fo- 
lution  of  foda ; for  the  foap  is  decompofed,  an  infoluble  foap  of 
lime  is  formed,  and  the  foda  remains  in  folution.  The  internal 
ufe  of  foap  fhould  therefore  be  confined,  in  our  opinion,  to  the 
giving  form  to  other  fubltaiices  which  are  not  decompofed  by  it, 
and  to  decompofe  metallic  poifons  when  they  have  been  taken  in- 
to the  ftomach.  For  this  laft  purpofe,  a tea-cupful  of  a folution 
of  foap,  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  may  be  drunk  every 
three  or  four  minutes,  until  a fufficient  quantity  be  taken. 

Applied  externally,  it  is  a very  powerful  detergent,  and  com- 
bines the  ftimulating  properties  of  the  alkali  with  the  lubr^cita- 
ting  nature  of  the  oil.  In  this  way  it  often  proves  a powerful 
difcutient,  and  a ufeful  application  to  fprains  and  bruifes. 

SARGOCOLLA.  Gummi-Ajina.  ( Loud. ) 

Sarcocolla. 

This  is  a concrete  juice,  brought  from  Perfia  and  Arabia  in 
fmall,  whitilh,  yellow  grains,  with  a few  of  a reddifh,  and  fome- 
times  of  a deep  red  colour,  mixed  with  them;  the  whitefl:  tears 
are  preferred,  as  being  the  frefheft.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  pro- 
dud  of  the  Pentea  Sarcocolla,  Willd.  g . 218.  fp.  1.  Letra?idria  Mo- 
nogynia . — Nat.  ord.  Conglomerate.  Its  tafte  is  bitter,  accompa- 
nied with  a dull  kind  of  fweetnefs.  It  difiblves  in  watery  liquors, 
and  appears  to  be  chiefly  of  the  gummy  kind,  with  a fmall  ad- 
mixture of  refinous  matter. 

SARSAPARILLA.  (JLond.  Dub.)  See  Smilax. 

SASSAFRAS.  (JLond.  Dull)  See  Laurus. 

SC  AMMONIUM.  (JLojid,  Dub.')  See  Convolvulus. 

SCILLA  MARITIMA.  Radix.  (Ed.) 

S cilia.  Radix.  (Loud.  Dub.) 

Squill.  The  root. 

Willd. g.  640.  fp.  1.  Hexandria  Motiogynia.— Nat.  ord.  Lilia- 
cece. 

The  f quill  is  a perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grows 
wild  on  the  fandy  fliores  of  Spain,  Portugal,  north  of  Africa,  and 
the  Levant. 

The  root  is  about  the  fize  of  the  fill,  pear-ihaped,  with  the  apex 
upwards,  and  confifts  of  flelhy  fcales,  attenuated  at  both  edges 
furrounded  by  other  fcales,  which  are  arid,  Ihiniug,  and  fo  thin 
that  the  root  at  firli  fight  feems  to  be  tunicated.  The  recent  roots 
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are  full  of  a white  vifcid  juice,  have  fcarcely  any  fmell,  but  a 
very  bitter,  naufeous  and  extremely  acrid  tafte.  Rubbed  on  the 
fkin,  it  inflames  and  blitters* 

It  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  fhops,  in  the  form  of  the 
dried  fcales,  which  ttiould  be  brittle,  femipellucid,  fmooth,  but 
marked  with  lines,  and  when  chewed,  lhouid  feel  tenacious-  and 
tafte  very  bitter,  without  manifeft  acrimony. 

The  aiftive  conftituent  of  the  fquill  is  the  acrid  principle;  and, 
therefore,  it  becomes  almoft  inert  by  two  much  drying,  or  by  be- 
ing kept  too  long  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  alfo  contains  bitter 
extra&ive,  much  mucilage,  albumen  and  ftarch. 

Given  internally  in  large  dofes,  it  produces  purging  and  vomit- 
ing, fometimes  even  ftrangury,  bloody  urine,  inflammation,  and 
eroiion  of  the  ftomach.  In  fmaller  dofes  it  proves  a ufeful  expec- 
torant and  diuretic,  and  it  is  faid  to  leffen  the  frequency  of  the 
pulfe. 

Squill  is  fometimes  given  as  a general  ftimulant  in  typhus, 
efpecially  to  cattle  But  it  is  much  more  frequently  exhibited  as 
an  expectorant  where  the  lungs  are  loaded  with  vifcid  matter,  and 
a p a diuretic  in  dropfical  cafes,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  commonly 
conjoined  with  calomel. 

The  dofe  of  fquill  is  one  or  two  grains  three  or  four  times  a- 
day ; and  the  molt  commodious  form  for  the  taking  of  fquills,  un- 
lefs  when  defigned  as  an  emetic,  is  that  of  a bolus,  or  pill : liquid 
forms  are  to  moft  people  too  offenfive,  though  thefe  may  be  ren- 
dered lefs  difagreeable  both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach  by  the  ad- 
dition of  aromatic  diftilled  waters. 


SCORDIUM.  ( Lond .)  See  Teucrium. 

SENNA.  ( Lond . Dub,)  See  Cassia. 

SENEKA.  {Loud.  Dub.)  See  Polygala. 

SERPENTARIA  VIRGINIANA.  {Lond.  Dub.)  See 
Aristqlochia. 

SEVUM  OVILLUM.  {Dub.)  See  Ovis. 

SIMAROUBA.  {Lond.  Dub.)  See  Quassia. 


SINAPIS.  . . 

Willd.g.  1246.  cTetradyna?nia  Siliquofa. — Nat.  ord.  Sihquofcz* 


Sp.  4.  Sinapis  Alba.  Semen . {Ed.) 
Sinapis.  Semina.  {Dub.) 

White  muftard.  The  feeds. 
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Sp.  5.  Sinahs  Nigra. 

Si 71  a pis.  Semen.  ( Lond. ) 

Common  milliard.  The  feeds.  ^ 

1 HE SE  plants  are  both  annual,  both  grow  wild  in  England,  and 
poflefs  nmilar  virtues. 

i hey  produce  fmall  round  comprefled  feeds,  which  have  an 
acrid  bitterilh  talie,  and  a pungent  fmell  when  reduced  to  powder 
The  common  mullard  has  blackilh  feeds,  and  is  more  pungent 
than  the  white.  . r 6 

They  impart  their  tafte  and  fmell  in  perfection  to  aqueous  li: 
■quors,  whilft  rectified  fpirit  extra  fits  extremely  little  of  either  - 
thp  whole  of  the  pungency  arifes  with  water  in  diilillation.  Com-. 
mitted  to  the  prefs,  they  yield  a confxderable  quantity  of  a foft 
aihpid  oil,  perfectly  void  of  acrimony : the  cake  left  after  the  ex- 
preiiion,  is  more  pungent  than  the  muftard  was  at  firft. 

Muftard- feed  is  fwallowed  entire,  to  , the  quantity  of  a table- 
Ipoonml  or  more,  to  (Emulate  the  llomach  in  fome  cafes  of  dyf- 
pep ha,  and  to  excite  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  are  torpid,  as  in  paralyfis  The  powder  made 
into  a pafte  with  water,  is  commonly  ufed  as  a condiment  with 
animal  food;  mfufed  in  water,  it  proves  emetic  when  taken  in 
conliderable  dofes,  and  in  fmaller  ones,  ads  as  a diuretic  and  ape- 
rient; but  it  is  more  frequently  applied  externally  as  a topical 
cr1uolbUS,  made  lnt0ai>afl:e  or  ^napifm  with  vinegar  and  bread- 

SIUM  NODIFLORUM. 

Sium.  Her  ha.  (Lond.) 

Creeping  lkerrit.  The  herb.  / 

Willd.  g.  544.  fp.  4.  p entandria  Digynla. — Mat.  ord.  Umbel - 
later. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  rivers  and  ditches 
m England.  It  was  formerly  alleged  to  be  not  only  a diuretic 
but  alio  an  emmenagogue  and  lithontriptic.  With  thefe  inten 
tions,  however,  it  is  not  now  employed.  Dr  Withering  mentions 
that  a J°unS  of  fix  years  old  was  cured  of  an  obllinate  cuta- 
neous difeafe  by  taking  three  large  fpoonfuls  of  the  juice  twice 
a-day;  and  he  adds,  that  he  has  given  repeatedly  to  adults  three 
. .r  °?nces  every  morning,  in  fimilar  complaints.  In  fuch 

doles  it  neither  affeds  the  head,  llomach,  nor  bowels.  Children 

take  it  readily  when  mixed  with  milk. 

SISYMBRIUM  NASTURTIUM.  Herba.  (Ed.) 

Najlurtium  aquaticum.  Herba  recens.  (Lond.)  Herba.  (Dub.) 
Common  water-creffes.  The  recent  herb. 

Uquof^'  l’  G£etradynamia  Siliquofa. — Nat,  ord,  SL 
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This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  clear  fprings  and 
rivulets  throughout  Britain.  Its  leaves  remain  green  all  the  year, 
but  are  in  greateft  perfeflion  in  the  fpring.  They  have  a quick 
pungent  fmell  (when  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers),  and  an  acrid 
tafte,  fimilar  to  that  of  fcurvy-grafs,  but  weaker. 

By  drying  or  boiling,  it  lofes  its  fenfible  qualities  entirely. 

It  a£ts  as  a gentle  ftimulant  and  diuretic:  for  thefe  purppfes, 
the  exprefled  juice,  which  contains  the  peculiar  take  and  pungen- 
cy of  the  herb,  may  be  taken  in  dofes  of  an  ounce  or  two,  and 
continued  for  a confiderable  time, 

SMIL  AX  SARSAPARILLA.  Radix . (EdO 

SarJ'aparilla.  Radix . {Land.  Dub.) 

Sarfaparjlla.  The  root. 

Dicecia  Hexandria . — -Nat.  ord.  Sarmentacece. 

This  root  is  brought  from  the  Spanifii  Weft  Indies.  It  con- 
lifts  of  a great  number  of  long  firings  hanging  from  one  head : 
the  long  ropts,  the  only  part  made  ufe  of,  are  about  the  tbicknefs 
of  a goofe-quill,  or  thicker,  flexible,  compofed  of  fibres  running, 
their  whole  length  ; fo  that  they  may  be  ftript  into  pieces  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  They  have  a glutinous,  bitterifti,  not  un- 
grateful tafte,  and  no  fmell.  It  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  by 
the  Spaniards,  about  the  year  1563,  with  the  charadler  of  a fpe- 
eific  for  the  cure  of  the  -lues  venerea,  a difeafe  which  made  its  ap- 
pearance a little  before  that  time,  and  likewife  of  feveral  obfti- 
Hate  chronic  diforders. 

It  is,  however  a very  inert  mucilaginous  fubftance  ; and  the  dia- 
phorefis,  which  it  is  fometimes  fuppofed  to  produce,  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  warm  and  diluent  regimen  employed  at  the  fam^ 
time. 

SOLANUM  DULCAMARA. 

Dulcamara : Stipites.  {Dub.) 

Bitter-fweet.  The  twigs. 

Willd.  g.  383.7b.  15.  Bentandria  Monogynia . — Nat*  ord. 
panaceas . 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift  hedges,  and -climbs  on  the  bufh- 
es  with  woody  brittle  ftalks.  The  tafte  of  the  twigs  and  roots,  as* 
the  name  of  the  plant  expfefles,  is  both  bitter  and  fweet ; the  bit- 
ternefs  being  firft  perceived,  and  the  fweetnefs  afterwards.  The 
dulcamara  was  formerly  much  efteemed  as  a powerful  medicine. 
It  is  in  general  faid  to  occafion  fome  confiderable  evacuation  by 
fweat,  urine,  or  ftool  particularly  the  latter.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a difcutient  and  reiolvent  medicine , and  it  has  been 
laid  to  be  attended  with  good  effects  in  obftinate  cutaneous  dif- 
cafes  of  the  herpetic  kind.  It  has  alfo  been  ufed,  and  fometimes. 
^yith  advantage3  in  cafes  of  rheumatifm,  jaundice,  and  obftruded 
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znenftruation.  It  has  principally  been  employed  under  the  form 
of  watery  infulion,  fometimes  under  that  of  extrafh 


SOLIDAGO  VIRGA  AUREA. 

Virga  aurea.  Flores.  Folia.  (Dull) 

Golden-rod.  The  flowers  and  leaves. 

Syngenejia  Superjlua. — Nat.  ord.  Compojitce  radiates. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  is  found  wild  on  heaths  and  in 
woods,  producing  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers  in  Auguft.  The  leaves 
Lave  a moderately  aftringent  bitter  tafte ; and  hence  prove  fer- 
viceabk  in  debility  and  laxity  of  the  vifeera,  and  diforders  pro* 
ceeding  from  that  caufe. 


SPARTIUM  SCOPARIUM.  Summit  dies . (Ed.) 

Genijla.  Semina.  ( Dub .)  Cacumen.  Semen.  (Lond.) 

Common  broom.  The  tops  and  feeds. 

JDiadelphia  Decandria . — Nat.  ord.  Papilionacece. 

This  is  a very  common  flirub  on  dry  paftures. 

F The  leaves  have  a very  bitter  tafte,  and  when  given  in  decoc- 
tions prove  confiderably  diuretic.  The  feeds  have  ftmilar  proper* 
ties. 


SPERMACETI.  (Loud.  Dub.)  See  Physeter. 


SP1GELIA  MARILANDICA.  Radix.  (Ed.) 

Spigelia.  Radix.  ( Lond . Dub.) 

Carolina  pink.  The  root. 

Willd.  g.  308.  fp.  2.  Pentandria  Monogynia.— Nat.  ord.  Ste'U 
latce. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  North  America.  The  roots  are  celebrated  as  an  anthelmintic, 
particularly  for  the  expulfion  of  lumbrici  from  the  alimentary 
canal.  Some  order  it  in  dofes  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains  \ and  allege 
it  is  apt  to  occafion  nervous  affeftions  if  given  in  large  dofes ; 
while  others  order  it  in  drachm-dofes,  alleging  that  the  bad  efte&s 
mentioned  more  readily  happen  from  fmall  dofes,  as  the  large 
ones  often  purge  or  puke  ^ fome  prefer  the  form  of  infufion.  An 
emetic  is  generally  premifed ; and  its  purgative  effect  aflifted  by 
fome  fuitable  additions. 

SPINA  CERVINA.  (Land.)  See  Rhamnus. 


SPIRITUS  VINI.  (Loud.  Dub.)  See  Alcohol. 

SPONGIA  OFFICINALIS.  (Ed.) 

Spongia.  (Lond.  Lub.) 

Sponge, 
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Cl.  Zoophyta.  Ord.  Spoiigia . 

Sponge  is  principally  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Seas.  It  was  long  fupppfed  to  be  a vegetable  production,  but  it 
is  now  univerfally  allowed, to  belong  to  that  remarkable  clafs  of 
animals  called  Zoophytes,  which  are  negatively  characterized  by 
Cuvier,  as  having  no  vertebras,  no  fanguiferous  veffels,  no  fpinal 
inarrow,  and  no  articulated  limbs.  The  fponges  belong,  to  that 
divilion  of  the  zoophytes,  which  are  attached  to  a folid  trunk, 
and  are  particularized  by  their  bafe  being  fpongy,  friable  or  fi- 
brous. 

Sponge  is  a foft,  light,  very  porous  and  compreflible  fubflance. 

From  its  property  of  imbibing  and  diftending  by  moifture, 
it  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  as  a tent  for  dilating  wounds  and 
ulcers. 

To  fit  it  for  thefe  intentions,  the  fponge  is  immerfed  in  melted 
wax,  and  fubjeCted  to  preflure  till  cool : In  this  date  it  may  be 
eafily  formed  into  proper  tents,  fo  as  to  be  introduced  where  ne- 
eeffary.  And  from  the  gradual  melting  of  the  wax  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  heat  of  the  part,  a dilatation  of  courfe  takes  place. 

It  adheres  drongly  to  the  mouths  of  wounded  veffels ; and  when 
retained  by  proper  compreflion,  it  is  preferable  to  agaric  or  puff- 
ball, for  flopping  haemorrhagies. 

Burnt  fponge  is  nothing  elfe  than  charcoal  mixed  with  a little 
muriate  of  foda  and  phofphate  of  lime. 

STALAGMITIS  CAMBOGIOIDES. 

Gambogici.  Gummi-rejitia.  (FA.  Load.  Dubi) 

The  gum-refin  called  Gamboge. 

V olygamia  Moncecia . — -Nat.  ord.  alncocccc. 

The  tree  which  furnifhes  the  gamboge  is  of  middling  llze,  and 
grows  wild  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  in  Ceylon.  In  Siam  the 
gum-refin  is  obtained  in  drops  by  breaking  the  leaves  and  young 
fhoots,  hence  probably  its  name  Gummi-guttae  ; but  in  Ceylon 
the  juice  is  obtained  in  confiderable  quantities  by  wounding  the 
bark,  and  is  afterwards  dried  in  the  fun.  it  is  brought  from  the 
Had  Indies  in  large  cakes  or  rolls.  The  bed  fort  is  of  a deep 
yellow  or  orange  colour,  breaks  fhining,  and  free  from  impurities. 
It  has  no  fmell,  and  very  little  tade,  unlefs  kept  in  the  'mouth  for 
fome  time,  when  it  imprefles  a flight  fenfe  of  acrimony.  It  is 
ulmofl  entirely  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  fpirit  of  ammonia,  form- 
ing tranfparent  folutions  of  a bright  golden  colour ; and  the  re- 
iiduum  is  totally  foluble  in  water.  The  alcoholic  folution  is  de- 
compofed  by  water,  becoming  yellow  and  opaque  ; but  the  fub- 
flance  feparated  remains  long  fufpended,  and  cannot  be  feparated 
by  common  filtering  paper.  The  folution  in  vinous  fpirit  of  am- 
monia is  not  decompofed  by  water,  b'ut  the  addition  of  any  acid 
immediately  produces  a copious  yellow  precipitate,  which  differs 
from  refin  in  .being  infufible  and  difficultly  combuftible, 
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having  an  earthy  fra&ure  when  dried.  The  refiduum,  foluble  in 
water,  feems  to  be  pure  gum  Gamboge  itfelf  is  almoft  totally 
diffufible  in  water,  forming  a turbid  yellow  liquor. 

Gamboge  evacuates  powerfully  both  upwards  and  downwards  ; 
fome  condemn  it  as  acting  with  too  great  violence,  and  occalioh- 
ing  dangerous  hypercatharfis  while  others  are  of  a contrary  opi- 
nion. Geoffroy  feems  particularly  fond  of  this  medicine,  and  in- 
forms us,  that  he  has  frequently  given  from  two  to  four  grains, 
without  its  proving  at  all  emetio ; that  from  four  to  eight  grains 
both  vomit  and  purge  without  violence  •,  that  its  operation  is  foon 
over  ; and  that  if  given  in  a liquid  form,  and  fufficiently  diluted, 
it  does  not  need  any  corrector  ; that  in  the  form  of  a bolus  or  pill, 
it  is  moft  apt  to  prove  emetic,  but  very  rarely  has  this  efFeft  i£ 
joined  along  with  Calomel,  He  nevertheless  cautions  againfl  its 
ufe  where  the  patients  cannot  eafily  bear  vomiting. 

It  has*  been  ufed  in  dropfy  with  cream  of  tartar  or  jalap,  or 
both,  to  quicken  their  operation.  It  is  alfo  recommended  by 
fome  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  grains,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ve- 
getable alkali,  in  cafes  of  the  tape -worm.  This  dofe  is  ordered 
in  the  morning  ; and  if  the  worm  is  not  expelled  in  two  or  three 
hours,  it  is  repeated  even  to  the  third  time  with  fafety  and  effica- 
cy. It  is  aliened,  that  it  has  been  given  to  this  extent  even  irs 
delicate  habits. 

It  is  an  ingredient,  and  probably  the  active  one,  in  rpoft  of  the 
noftrums  for  expelling  taeniae. 


STANNUM.  ( Loud .)  Limcitura  et  pulvis%  (Dub.  Ed.') 

The  general  properties  of  tin  have  been  already  mentioned 

O63.) 

It  is  found, 

1.  Sulphuretted,  and  combined  with  copper.  Tin-pyrites. 

2.  Oxidized. 

a.  Combined  with  oxide  of  iron  and  filica.  Common  Un- 
done. 

b.  Combined  with  oxide  of  iron  and  a little  arfenic.  Fi- 
brous tinllone. 

The  bell:  tin  is  found  in  Cornwall,  or  is  brought  from  the  Ead 
Indies.  Its  purity  is  edimated  by  its  fmall  fpecific  gravity,  and 
by  the  crackling  noiie  it  makes  when  bent. 

It  is  now  only  ufed  as  an  anthelmintic,  efpecially  in  cafes" of 
taenia,  and  probably  a£ts  mechanically. 

STAPHISAGRI A.  (Lond.  Dub.)  See  Delphinium. 

STIBIUM.  (Dub.)  See  Antimonium.  — . ' ' 
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STYRAX. 

Willd . g.  874,  Deccindria  Monogynia . — N at.  orcL  Bicornes . 

1.  Styrax  Officinale,  Balfamum . (£</.) 

Styrax.  Rejina . (. Lond. ) Styrax  calamita.  Rejina.  (pub?) 

Storax.  A balfam. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Levant,  and  in  Italy  and  France.  The 
florax  flows  from  wounds  made  in  the  bark,  in  countries  where 
the  heat  is  fufficient,  for  neither  in  France  nor  in  Italy  does  it  fur* 
nifti  any. 

It  is  either  in  fmall  diftimft  tears,  of  a whitifii  or  reddifh  colour, 
or  in  large  maflfes  compofed  of  filch,  or  in  mafles  of  an  uniform 
texture  and  yellowifli  red  or  brownifh  colour ; though  fometimes 
likewife  interfperfed  with  a few  whitifh  grains. 

The  common  Jlorax  of  the  Ihops  is  in  large  mafles,  ccnflderably 
lighter  and  lefs  compa&  than  the  foregoing : it  appears  on  exami- 
nation to  be  compofed  of  a fine  refinous  juice,  mixed  with  a quan- 
tity of  faw-dufti- 

Storax  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  an  aromatic  tafle.  It  is  fo- 
luble  in  alcohol,  and  only  imparts  a little  of  its  flavour  to  water. 
In  diftillation  it  yields  benzoic  acid.  It  is,  therefore,  a balfam,  or 
natural  combination  of  refin  with  benzoic  acid. 

Sp . 3.  Styrax  Benzoin.  Balfamum . (Ed.) 

Betixo'e.  Rejina.  (Lond.)  Benzoinum.  Rejina.  (Dub.) 

Benzoin,  a balfam. 

This  fpecies  grows  in  Sumatra,  and,  like  the  former,  alfo  fur- 
nifties  a balfam  on  being  wounded. 

It  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  only  *,  in  large  mafles  com- 
pofed of  white  and  light  brown  pieces,  or  yellowifli  fpecks,  break- 
ing very  eafily  betwixt  the  hands : fuch  as  is  white!!,  and  free 
from  impurities,  is  moil  efteemed. 

In  its  properties  it  differs  from  florax,  only  in  containing  a lar- 
ger proportion  of  benzoic  acid. 

SUB-ACETIS  CUPRI.  (Ed.)  Sep  Cuprum. 

SUB-BORAS  SODiE. 

Boras  Sodce.  (Ed.)  Borax.  (Lo?id.  Duo.) 

Sub -borate  of  foda.  Borax. 

Borax  is  found  only  in  Thibet  and  Perfia.  It  exifis  in  the  wa- 
ter of  fome  wells  and  lakes,  and  is  extracted  from  them  by  evapo* 
ration  In  its  impure  ftate  it  is  called  tincal,  and  is  brought  from 
the  Eaft  indies  in  great  maflfes,  compofed  of  a few  large  cryflals*, 
but  chiefly  of  fmaller  ones,  partly  white  and  partly  green,  joined 
together  as  it  were  by  a greafy  yellow  fubftance,  intermixed  with 
fand,  fmall  Hones,  and  other  impurities.  By  repeated  folutions, 
filtrations,.  ai\d  cryftallizations,  it  {hoots  into  hexangular  prifms. 
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of  which  two  fide s are  broader  than  the  others,  terminated  by 
triangular  pyramids,  of  a white  colour,  a ftyptic  and  alkaline  tafte, 
colouring  vegetable  blues  green,  foluble  in  eighteen  parts  of  water 
at  6o°,  and  in  fix  at  21 2°,  flightly  efHorefcing  in  the  air,  and 
when  heated,  fwelling,  and,  with  the  lofsof  nearly  half  its  weight, 
forming  a porous  friable  mafs,  which,  in  a greater  heat,  melts  in- 
to a tranfparent  glafs  foluble  in  water.  Befides  thq  acids  and  al- 
kalies which  have  a greater  affinity  for  its  acid  or  hafe  than  thefe 
have  for  each  other,  it  is  decompofed  by  fulphates,  muriates,  ni- 
trates, phofphates,  and  fluates  of  all  the  earths  and  of  ammonia^ 
It  conftfts  of  39  boracic  acid,  17  foda,  and  44  water. 

The  medical  virtues  of  borax  have  not  been  fufficiently  ascer- 
tained by  experience  : it  is  fuppofed  to  be,  in  dofes  of  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples,  diuretic,  emmenagogue,  and  a promoter 
of  delivery.  , Mr  Bidet,  in  an  eflay  on  the  medical  conftitution  of 
Great  Britain, v recommends  a folution  of  this  fait  in  water,  as  the 
mofi  powerful  diffolvent  yet  known,  of  aphthous  crufts  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces  of  children.  And  for  the  fame  purpofe  alfo,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  it  is  often  applied  in  the  form  of  powder  mixed 
up  with  fugar.  There  are  ftrong  reafons  to  believe,  that  the  virtues 
of  borax  are  much  greater  than  they  are  in  general  fuppofed  to 
be  : and  that  it  may  be  more  extenfively  ufed  with  advantage. 

SUCCINUM.  {Ed.  Land . Dub.') 

Amber. 

This  is  a fojid,  brittle,  bituminous  fubftancc,  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  or  found  upon  the  fea-fhores : the  largeft  quantities  are  met 
with  along  the  coafts  of  Polifli  Pruftia  and  Pomerania.  It  is  of  a 
white  yellow,  or  brown  colour,  fometimes  opaque,  and  fometimes 
very  clear  and  tranfparent. 

It  emits  an  agreeable  fmell  when  heated  or  rubbed.  By  fric- 
tion it  becomes  eie&ric ; and  when  heated  it  foftens,  fwells,  and 
then  melts  and  burns  with  a greenifh  or  bluifti  flame,  leaving  a 
coaly  reflduum.  By  diftillation  it  affords  a little  acetous  acid,  an 
eflential  oil,  and  a peculiar  acid,  named  from  it  the  Succinic  (303.) 
It  is  not  a died  upon  by  water,  alkalies,  or  diluted  acids.  It  is  im- 
perfectly diffolved  in  alcohol  and  ether ; and  perfectly  in  the  ex- 
preffed  oils,  and  in  boiling  nitrous  acid.  In  the  laft  cafe,  how- 
ever, it  is  previoufly  oxygenized  and  altered  confiderably  in  its 
nature. 

It  is  only  kept  for  the  eflential  oil  and  acid  obtained  from  it, 
SULPHAS. 

Sulphate  is  a generic  term  for  the  combination  of  fulphurie 
acid  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides.  Their  gene- 
ric characters  have  been  already  noticed  (190).  Like  the  other 
genera,  they  may  be  divided  into  three  families, 
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Family  i.  Alkaline  fulphates.— Thefe  form  no  precipitate  with 
alkaline  carbonates. 

Family  2.  Earthy  fulphates. — Thefe  are  either  infoluble  In  wa- 
ter, or,  if  foluble,  form  a white  precipitate  with  alkaline  carbo- 
nates, 

Family  3.  Metalline  fulphates.— Thefe  form  precipitates, 
which  are  often  coloured,  with  alkaline  carbonates  in  general* 
with  prufliate  of  potafs  and  iron,  and  with  gallic  acid. 

SUPER-SULPHAS  ALUMINA  ET  POTASSfE, 

Sulphas  Alumince,  '(Ed.)  Alumen.  [Lon d.  Dub.) 

Super-fulphate  of  alumina  and  potafs.  Alum. 

Alum  is  obtained  principally  from  fchiftofe  clays,  which  con- 
tain iron  pyrites,  by  roafting,  expofure,  lixiviation,  the  addition  of 
a proportion  of  potafs  ley,  and  cryftallization. 

The  roafting  deftroys  the  bituminous  matters  thefe  clays  com- 
monly contain,  the  expofure  to  the  air  acidifies  the  fulphur  of  the 
pyrites,  and  the  addition  of  alkali  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
confutation  of  alum,  which  is  a triple  fait,  with  excefs  of  acid„ 
confifting  of  fulphuric  acid,  alumina,  and  potafs,  or  ammonia,  ora  k 
mixture  of  both.  The  properties  of  alum  do  not  feem  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  nature  of  the  alkali. 

Alum  cryftallizes  in  regular  oCtohedrons,  whofe  fides  are-  equi- 
lateral triangles.  It  has  a fweetiih  but  very  aftringent  tafte,  It 
is  foluble  in  15  times  its  weight  of  water  at  6o°,  and  in  three- 
fourths  of  its  weight  at  21 20.  It  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It 
efflorefces  {lightly  in  the  air.  By  the  aClion  of  heat  it  firft  un- 
dergoes the  watery  fufion,  then  lofes  its  water  of  cryftallization, 
and  laftly  great  part  of  its  acid.  It  is  decompofed  by  baryta,  po- 
tafs, foda,  ftrontia,  and  all  falts  of  which  thefe  are  the  bales ; by 
the  nitrate,  muriate,  phofphate,  carbqnate,  borate,  and  fluate  of 
ammonia ; by  the  nitrate,  muriate,  phofphate,  and  carbonate  of 
magnefia  ; and  by  the  nitrate,  muriate,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

It  is  alfo  decompofed  by  the  gallic  acid,  by  colouring  matters, 
and  by  many  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  in  a manner  not 
yet  fufficiently  underftood. 

It  commonly  confifts,  according  to  Vauquelin,  of  49  fulphate 
of  alumina,  7 fnlphate  of  potafs,  and  44  of  water. 

Alum  is  a powerful  aftringent : it  is  reckoned  particularly  fer- 
viceable  for  reftraining  hsemorrhagies,  and  immoderate  fecretions 
from  the  blood ; but  lefs  proper  in  inteftinal  fluxes.  In  violent 
haemorrhagies,  it  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains, 
and  repeated  every  hour  or  half-hour  till  the  bleeding  abates  : in 
other  cafes,  fmaller  dofes  are  more  advifable  ; large  ones  being 
apt  to  naufeate  the  ltomach,  and,  occafion  violent  conftipations  of 
the  bowels.  It  is  u fed  . alfo  externally,  in  aftringent  and  repel- 
lent lotions  and  collyria,  . Burnt  alum  taken  internally  has  been 
...  . highly 
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highly  extolled  in  cafes  of  colic.  In  fuch  inftances,  when  taken 
to  the  extent  of  a fcruple  for  a dofe,  it  has  been  faid  gently  to 
move  the  belly,  and  give  very  great  relief  from  the  fevere  pain. 

SULPHAS  BARYTiE. 

Sulphate  of  bary  ta.  Ponderous  fpar. 

This  fait  has  been  omitted  in  the  lift  of  the  materia  medica  of 
the  Edinburgh  College  ; for  they  afterwards  employ  it  for  the 
preparation  of  the  muriate  of  baryta. 

It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  many  countries,  either  in  a 
loofe  earthy  form,  or  compaft,  or  foliated,  or  liriated,  or  acicular. 
The  foliated  is  in  general  the  pureft.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  from 
4.4  to  4.865.  It  is  infoluble  in  water.  It  is  foluble  in  boiling 
concentrated  Iulphuric  acid.  It  decrepitates  when  fuddenly  heat- 
ed. By  being  formed  into  a thin  cake  with  flour  and  water,  and 
being  afterwards  heated  to  rednefs,  it  becomes  phofphorefcent. 
Heated  to  rednefs  with  charcoal,  it  is  converted  into  a fulphuret, 
and  it  may  be  decompofed  either  by  boiling,  or  in  a crucible, 
with  the -carbonates  of  potafs  and  of  loda.  It  contains  about  84 
of  baryta,  and  16  iulphuric  acid  and  water. 

SULPHAS  CUPRI.  (Ed.)  See  Cuprum, 

SULPHAS  MAGNESITE.  (Ed.) 

Magnejia  Vitriolata.  (Land.  Dub.  ) 

Sulphate  of  magnelia.  Epfom  fait. 

This  fait  is  contained  in  feveral  mineral  fprings,  and  alfo  ni 
fea  water,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  evaporation.  It  cryftal- 
lizesin  tetrahedral  prifms.  It  has  a very  bitter  tafte.  It  is  folu- 
ble in  its  own  weight  of  water  at  6o°,  and  three-fourths  of  its 
weight  of  boiling  water.  It  efflorefees  in  the  air,  and  falls  to 
powder.  By  the  aHion  of  heat  it  undergoes  the  watery  fufion, 
and  lofes  its  wTater  of  cryftallization,  but  does  not  part  with  its 
acid.  It  ia  decompofed  by  baryta,  flrontia,  the  alkalies,  and  all 
the  falts  formed  by  thefe  falifiable  bafes,  excepting  the  alkaline 
muriates;  and  by  the  nitrate,  muriate,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

It  is  a mild  and  gentle  purgative  operating  rvith  fufllcient  efiicacy, 
and  in  general  with  eafe  and  fafety,  rarely  occafloning  any  gripes, 
iicknefs,  or  the  other  inconveniences  which  purgatives  of  the  reflnous 
kind  are  too  often  accompanied  with.  Six  or  eight  drachms  may  be 
diflolved  for  a' dofe  in  a proper  quantity  of  common  wrater;  or  four, 
five,  or -more,  in  a pint,  or  quart  of  the  purging  mineral  waters, 
Thefe  liquors  may  likewife  be  fo  managed  as  to  promote  evacua- 
tion by  the  other  emunftories- : if  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  they 
increaie  perfpiration ; and  by  moderate  exercife  in  the  cool  air,  the 
urinary  difeharge.  Some  allege  this  fait  1ms  a peculiar  effect  in 
allaying  pain,  as  in  colic,  even  independently  of  evacuation. 
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It  is  principally  nfed  for  the  preparation  of  the  carbonate  of 
magnefia. 

SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM.  (Land.  Dub . Ed .) 

Sublimed  fulphur. 

We  have  already  (136.)  mentioned  the  properties  of  fulphur.. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  it  is  fometimes  found  per* 
feftly  pure  and  crykallized  ; but  all  the  fulphur  of  commerce  is 
extracted  from  pyrites  by  fublimation.  It  is  ufually  brought  to 
us  in  large  irregular  maffes,  which  are  afterwards  melted  and  call 
into  cylindrical  rolls,  with  the  addition  of  fome  -coarfe  relin,  flour, 
or  the  like  ; whence  the  paler  colour  of  the  rolls. 

Sulphur  fhould  be  chofen  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  Ihould  be 
very  inflammable,  and  fhould  burn  with  a bright  pure  blue  flame. 
Sublimed  fulphur  is  never  prepared  by  the  apothecary.  It  has 
the  form  of  a very  fine  powder,  having  a beautiful  yellow  colour. 
It  often  is  contaminated  with  a little  fulphuric  acid,  formed  du- 
ring the  procefs,  from  which  it  is  eafily  freed  by  wafhing. 

Pure  fulphur  loofens  the  belly,  and  promotes  infenfible  perfpi- 
ration : it  feems  to  pafs  through  the  whole  habit,  and  manifeltly 
tranfpires  through  the  pores  of  the  Ikin,  as  appears  from  the  ful* 
phureous  fmell  of  perfons  who  have  taken  it,  and  from  filver  being 
flamed  in  their  pockets  of  a blackifh  colour,  which  is  the  known 
effect  of  fulphureous  fumes.  It  is  a celebrated  remedy  againft  cu- 
taneous difeafes,  both  given  internally,  and  externally  applied.  It. 
has  like  wife  been  recommended  in  coughs,  afthmas,  and  other  dif- 
orders  of  the  break  and  lungs  ; and  particularly  in  catarrhs  of  the 
chronic  kind.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the  benefit  derived  from  it 
in  thefe  cafes,  is  principally,  if  not  entirely,  to  be  attributed  to  its 
operation  as  a gentle  laxative.  And  with  this  intention  it  is  fre- 
quently ufed  with  great  advantage  in  haemorrhoidal  affections, 
and  many  other  difeafes  in  which  it  is  proper  to  keep  the  belly 
gently  open. 

SULPHURETUM  ANTIMONII.  {Ed.')  See  Antimc- 

NIUM* 

SULPHURETUM  HYDRARGYRI  RUBRUM.  {Ed.)  See 
Hydrargyrum, 

SUPER -T ARTRI S POTASSiE.  {Ed.) 

Y zrtari  Cryfialli . {Lond.)  'Tartartim,  cryjlalli  et  cremen  dic~- 

turn.  {Dub.) 

Super-tartrite  of  potafs,  crykals  of  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar* 

Super-Tartris  Potass#  impurus.  {Ed.) 

T artcirunu  {Lond.) 

Impure 
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fart  XL 

Impure  fuper-tartrite  of  potafs.  Tartar. 

Tartar  exifts  in  verjuice  and  in  muft,  and  is  depofited  on  the 
Tides  of  the  calks  by  repofe,  from  which  it  is  fcraped  Tome  time: 
before  the  next  vintage,  to  prepare  the  calks  to  receive  the  nev/ 
wine.  The  deepeft  coloured  and  coarfeft  wines  generally  give 
moll  tartar,  and  it  gets  the  name  of  white  or  red  tartar  according 
to  its  colour. 

It  is  purified  by  difiolving  it  in  boiling  water,  and  feparating 
the  earthy  part  by  filtrating  the  boiling  folution.  On  cooling  the 
folution,  it  depofites  irregular  cryftals,  containing  the  oily  and  co- 
louring matters,  which  are  feparated  by  boiling  the  mafs  with  a 
white  clay.  The  tartar  thus  purified,  wfien  cryftallized,  or  in 
powder,  is  called  Cream  of  Tartar. 

Its  cryftals  are  fmall  and  irregular,  and  do  not  melt  in  the 
mouth,  but  feel  gritty  under  the  teeth.  It  has  an  acid  harlh  tafte. 
It  is  foluble  in  fixty  times  its  weight  of  water  at  6o°,  and  in  thir- 
ty at  212°,  It  is  decompofed,  and  its  acid  is  deftroyed,  by  heat. 
It  contains  23  parts  of  potafs,  according  to  Bergman,  and  33,  ao 
cording  to  Thenard. 

The  virtues  of  tartar  are  thofe  of  a mild,  cooling,  aperient,  lax- 
ative medicine.  It  is  ltiuch^ufed  in  dropfy;  and  feme  allege  that 
it  has  good  effe&s  as  a deobftruent,  in  dropfy  from  feirrhus.  Taken 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  it  proves  a gentle,  though  effec- 
tual purgative.  Given  in  fmaller  dofes*  and  in  folution,  it  often 
acts  as  a powerful  diuretic. 

SUS  SCROFA.  'Adeps.  ( Ed ) 

Sus.  Adeps.  ( Lofid. ) Adeps  fuillus . (J'j'uo.')  * 

The  hog.  The  fat.  Hogs  lard. 

Cl.  Ma?nmalia. — Ord.  P achy  derma. 

In  hogs-lard  we  have  a very  pure  animal  fat,  almoft  entirely 
free  from  any  peculiar  impregnation,  and  of  a foft  confiftence- 
Hence  it  is  a very  ufeful  emollient  for  relaxing  thofe  parts  to- 
which  it  is  applied  ; and  it  is  alfo  a very  convenient  article  for 
giving  the  proper  confiftence  to  ointments,  plafters,  and  liniments- 
Indeed  this  and  the  fevum  ovillum,  or  mutton-fuet,  are  the  only 
fats  now  retained  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  although 
formerly  more  than  twenty  different  fats,  entered  fome  lifts  of  ma- 
teria medica.  Each  particular  fat  was  then  fuppofed  to  poffefs 
peculiar  properties  ; but  for  this  there  is  probably  no  foundation : 
even  thole  retained  are  now  lefs  employed  than  before,  as  it  has 
been  imagined  that  a proper  confiftence  of  any  kind  may  be  more, 
certainly  obtained  by  determined  proportions  of  wax  and  oil;*  but 
as  thefe  articles  are  more  expenlive,  hogs-lard  and  mutton-fuet 
are  often  fubftituted  for  them  by  the  apothecaries.. 
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SWIETENIA. 

Willd.  g.  843.  Decajidria  Monogynia* — Nat.  ord.  'Trihilatcc. 

Sp.  1.  SWIETENIA  Mahagoni*  Cortex.  (Edd) 

Mahogany  tree.  The  bark. 

This  maj eft ic  tree  grows  principally  in  Jamaica  and  in  Spaniffi 
America.  Its  ufeful  wood  is  univerfally  known.  Its  bark  is 
brown,  rough,  and  fcaly ; on  the  branches  grey  and  fmoother.  Its 
tafte  is  very  aftringest,  and  bitterer  than  that  of  Peruvian  bark. 
Its  fmell  wre^k  and  aromatic.  In  its  properties  and  a£tion  on  the 
living  body,  it  coincides  with  Peruvian  bark,  and  may  be  fubfti- 
tuted  for  it  in  many  fttuations. 

Sp.  2.  Swietenia  Febrifuga.  Cortex.  (£i.) 

Febrifuge  Swietenia.  The  bark. 

This  fpecies,  which  in  many  refpe&s  refembles  the  former,  is 
a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Its  bark  is  red,  brittle,  and  compaft, 
and  covered  with  a rough  grey  cuticle.  In  its  properties  it  agrees 
with  the  Mahogany  bark,  and  forms  a very  valuable  fubftitute 
for  Peruvian  bark  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  this  laft  is  fo  dear  and 
fcarce,  and  the  difeafes  in  which  it  is  indicated  fo  common.  Dr 
Roxburgh  fent  from  India  a quantity  of  the  extraft  of  this  bark, 
which  could  not  be  diftinguiftied  from  the  kino  of  the  fhops. 

TAMARINDUS  INDICA.  FruBus  conditus . (Ed.) 

*Iamarindus.  FruBus . ( Lond . Dub.) 

Tamarind  tree.  The  preferved  fruit. 

Willd.  g.  1250.  fp.  I.  Monadelphia  Friandrici.— Nat.  ord.  Lo~ 
mentacsa: . 

This  tree  grows  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  The  fruit  is  a 
broad  afh  coloured  pod.  The  external  covering  is  thin  and  brittle, 
and  contains  feveral  hard  feeds,  enveloped  in  a foft  brown  pulp. 
Tamarinds  are  cured  in  two  ways.  The  common  way  is  to  throw 
hot  fugar  from  the  boilers  on  the  ripe  pulp  •,  but  a better  method 
is  to  put  alternate  layers  of  tamarinds  and  powdered  fugar  in  a 
ftone  jar.  By  this  means  the  tamarinds  preferve  their  colour,  and 
tafte  more  agreeably. 

Eaft  India  tamarinds  are  longer  than  the  Weft  India  fort;  the 
former  containing  fix  or  feven  feeds  each,  the  latter  rarely  above 
three  or  four. 

Preferved  tamarinds  Ihould  be  frefti  and  juicy,  and  fliould  have 
an  agreeable  acid  tafte.  They  ftiould  not  have  a mufty  fmell ; the 
feeds  fliould  not  be  foft  and  fwollen,  and  the  blade  of  a knife 
Ihould  not  get  a coating  of  copper  by  being  immerfed  amongft 
them. 

Tamarinds  contain  fugar,  mucilage,  citric  acid,  fuper-tartrite  of 
potafs,  tartarous  acid,  and  malic  acid, 
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The  pulp  of  thefe  fruits,  taken  in  the  quantity  of  from  two  or 
three  drachms  -to  an  ounce  or  more,  proves  gently  laxative  and 
purgative  *,  and  at  the  fame  time,  by  its  acidity,  quenches  thirft, 
and  allays  immoderate  heat.  It  increafes  the  action  of  the  pur- 
gative fweets,  caflia  and  manna,  and  weakens  that  of  the  refmous 
cathartics. 

Salts,  whofe  bafe  is  potafs,  form  an  improper  addition  to  tama- 
rind, for  they  are  decompofed,  and  the  tartarous  acid  of  the  fruit 
is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  fuper-tartrite  of  potafs. 

TANACETUM  VULGARE.  Folia , Flores.  (Ed.) 

, ' I’anacetum . Folia . ( Dub. ) Flos,  Herba.  (Land.) 

Tanfy.  The  flower  and  leaves. 

Syngenejia  fuperjlua. — Nat.  ord.  Compojitce  difcoidece . 

Tansy  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  by  roadsides'  and  the  bor- 
ders of  fields,  and  is  frequently  aifo  cultivated  in  gardens,  both 
for  culinary  and  medicinal  ufes : it  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Confidered  as  a medicine,  it  is  a moderately  warm  bitter,  accom- 
panied with  a firong,  not  very  difagreeable  flavour.  Some  phyfi- 
cians  have  had  a great  opinion  of  it  in  hyfteric  diforders,  particu- 
larly thofe  proceeding  from  a deficiency  or  fuppreflion  of  the  ute- 
rine purgations.  The  leaves  and  feeds  have  been  of  confiderable 
dfteem  as  anthelmintics  \ the  feeds  are  lefs  bitter,  and  more  acrid 
and  aromatic  than  thofe  of  rue,  to  which  they  are  reckoned  fimi- 
lar  ; or  of  fantonicum,  for  which  they  have  been  frequently  fub- 
ilituted. 

An  infufion  of  tanfy,  drunk  in  a manner  fimilar  to  tea,  has  been 
itrongly  recommended  as  a preventive  of  the  return  of  gout. 

TARAXACUM.  (Dub.)  See  Leontodon. 

TART  ARUM.  (Dub.')  See  Super-Tartris  Potass;e. 
TEUCRIUM. 

Willd.  g.  1093,  Didynamia  Cymnoffermid .- — Nat.  ord.  Vertu 
£ ill  at  a:.  , 

Sp.  12.  Teucrium  Marum. 

Mar  urn  Syriacum.  Herba.  [Loud.  Dub.) 

Syrian  herb  maftich. 

This  is  a fmali  flmibby  plant,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  Syria, 
Candy,  and  other  warm  climates,  and  cifltivated  with  us  in  gar- 
dens. The  leaves  have  an  aromatic,  bitterilh  tafte  ; and,  when 
rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  a quick  pungent  fmell,  like  volatile 
alkali,  which  foon  aflefts  the  head,  and  occafions  fneezing  : diftill- 
ed  with  water,  they  yield  a very  acrid,  penetrating  eflential  oil, 
fefembling  that  of  fcurvy-grafs.  Thefe  qualities  fufficiently  point 
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out  the  ufes  to  which  this  plant  might  be  applied ; at  prefent  it  is 
little  otherwise  employed  than  in  cephalic  fnufls. 


Sp.  34.  Teucrium  Scordium. 

Scordium.  Herba.  (Lond,) 

Water  germander.  The  herb.  '* 

This  is  a fmall,  fomewhat  hairy,,  perennial  plant,  growing  wild 
In  fome  parts  of  England,  though  not  very  common : the  ihops 
are  generally  fupplied  from  gardens.  It  has  a bitter  tafle,  and  a 
Urong  difagreeable  fmelb 


TEREBINTHINA,  ( Land, , Dub.) 
THUS.  (Lond.)  See  Pinus. 


TOLUIFERA  BALSAMUM.  Balfamum.  (Ed.) 

Balfamum  ‘T olutanum . (Land.  Dub.) 

Balfam  of  Tolu. 

Willd.  g.  828*  fp.  I.  Decandria  M onogynia.— Nat . ord.  Lomen- 
tacece.* 

This  tree  grows  in  Spanilh  America,  and  the  balfam  flows 
from  incifions  made  in  its  bark,  during  the  hot  feafon,  and  is 
brought  to  us  in  little  gourd  fhells.  It  is  of  a yellowilh-brown 
colour,  inclining  to  red  : in  conliftence  thick  and  tenacious  : by  age 
It  grows  hard  nnd  brittle,  without  fuffering  any  great  lofs  of  its 
more  valuable  parts.  The  fmell  of  this  balfam  is  extremely  fra- 
grant, fomewhat  refembling  that  of  lemons  ; its  tafte  warm  and 
fweetifti. 

In  its  medicinal  virtues  it  agrees  with  the  other  balfams. 


TORMENTILLA  ERECT  A.  Radix.  (Ed.) 

torment  ill  a.  Radix.  (. Lond . Dub.) 

Septfoil.  The  root. 

Willd . g . 1001.  fp . 1.  Icofandria  Rolygynia . — Nat.  ord.  Sen- 
ticofce. 

Tormentil  is  perennial,  and  found  wild  in  woods  and  on  com- 
mons : it  has  long  flender  ftalks,  with  ufually  feven  long  narrow 
leaves  at  a joint;  the  root  is  for  the  moll  part  crooked  and  knotty, 
of  a blackilh  colour  on  the  outlide,  and  a reddilh  within.  This 
root  has  an  aultere  llypdc  talle,  accompanied  with  a flight  kind  of 
aromatic  flavour ; it  is  one  of  the  moll  agreeable  and  efficacious 
of  the  vegetable  allringents,  and  is  employed  with  good  effect  in 
all  cafes  where  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  proper. 


TRAGACANTHA.  (Lond.)  See  Astragalus. 


TRIFOLIUM  PALUDOSUM. 
ANTHES  TrIFOLIATA* 


(Lond.  Dub.)  See  Meny- 

trxgonella 
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TRIGONELLA  FOENUM  GRiECUM. 

Foenurn  Gr cecum.  Semen . ( Lotid .) 

Fenugreek.  The  feeds. 

Diadelphia  Decandria. — Nat.  ord.  Papilionacece. 

This  plant  is  annual,  and  a native  of  the  fouth  of  France.  la 
Poland  it  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities.  The  feeds  have  a 
yellowilh  colour,  a lhomboidal  figure,  a difagteeable  ftrong  fmell, 
and  a mucilaginous  tafte.-  Their  principal  ufe  was  in  cataplafms* 
fomentations,  and  the  like,  and  in  emollient  glyfters. 


TRITICUM. 

Willd.  g.  152.  T'riciJidria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Gramina. 

Sp.  1.  Triticum  jEstivum.  Seminum Farina.  Amylum.  (Dub.) 

Sp.  2.  Triticum  Hybernum.  Farina.  Amylum.  ( Londy ) 

Wheat.  Flour,  btarch. 

By  fome  thefe  are  confidered  only  as  varieties,  not  as  diftinCt 
fpecies.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  moll  productive,  and  is  moll 
commonly  cultivated  on  that  account ; for  there  i$  no  material  dif- 
ference between  the  grains  they  produce,  which  are  indiferimi- 
jiately  employed  for  every  purpofe 

Wheat-flour  confifts  principally  of  gluten,  ftarch,  albumen, 
and  a fweet  mucilage.  Thefe  may  be  feparated  by  forming 
the  flour  into  a pafte  with  a little  water,  and  wafhing  this 
pafte  with  frefh  quantities  of  water,  until  it  runs  from  it  co- 
lourlefs.  What  remains  is  the  gluten  : which,  if  not  the  fame,  is 
very  analogous  to  the  fibrine  of  animal  fubftances  (272.).  From 
the  water  with  which  the  pafte  was  waftied^a  white  powder  fepa- 
rates  $n  ftanding,  This  is  the  ftarch  (255.)  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  under  the  title  Amylum.  The  albumen  and 
fweet  mucilage  remain  difiblved  in  the  water.  By  evaporating  it, 
the  albumen  firlt  feparates  in  white  flakes,  and  the  fweet  mucilage 
may  be  got  by  total  evaporation. 

It  is  the  prefence  of  gluten  which  characterizes  wheat-flour ; 
and  on  the  due  admixture  of  it  with  the  other  cqnftituents,  de- 
pends the  fuperiority  of  wheat-flour  for  baking  bread. 

Bread  is  made  by  working  the  flour  into  a pafte  with  water,  a 
quantity  of  fome  ferment,  fuch  as  yeaft,  and  a little  muriate  of 
foda  to  render  it  fapid,  allowing  the  pafte  to  ftand  until  a certain 
degree  of  fermentation  take  place,  and  then  baking  it  in  an  oven 
heated  to  about  488°.  During  the  fermentation  a quantity  of 
gas  is  formed,  and  as  it  is  prevented  from  efcaping  by  the  tough- 
nefs  of  the  pafte,  and  dilated  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  the  bread  is 
rendered  light  and  fpongy.  In  this  procefs  the  nature  of  the  con- 
(lituents  of  the  flour  is  altered)  for  we  are  not  able  to  obtain  either 
gluten  or  ftarch  from  bread. 
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Bread  is  not  only  one  of  the  moft  important  articles  of  nourilh- 
jnent,  but  is  alfo  employed  in  pharmacy  for  making  cataplafms, 
and  giving  form  to  more  adtive  articles.  An  infulion  of  toafted 
bread  has  a deep  colour  and  plealant  take,  and  is  an  excellent 
drink  in  febrile  difeafes,  and  debility  of  the  ftomach.  The  change 
■which  bread  undergoes  by  toafting  is  not  known ; but  it  is  proba- 
bly very  fimilar  to  that  produced  in  coffee  by  the  fame  means. 
In  raw  coffee  there  is  no  tannin  ; in  roalled  coffee  it  is  abundant. 

TUSSILAGO  FARFARA.  Folia.  Flores . (Ed.) 
ujjilago . Herba.  ( Loud. ) Folia.  (Dub.) 

Colt*s-foot.  The  herb  and  flowers. 

Syngenejia  fuperfiita .- — Nat.  ord.  Compojita. * radiates . 

This  grows  wild  in  moift  lituations,  producing  yellow  flowers  in 
February  and  March ; thefe  foon  fall  oJff,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large  roundifh  leaves,  hairy  underneath  : their  tafte  is  herbaceous 
Jbmewhat  glutinous,  and  fubacrid.  Tuflilago  is  recommended 
in  coughs,  phthilis,  and  other  diforders  of  the  bread:  and  lungs, 
and  fome  ufe  it  in  fcrofula.  It  is  chiefly  diredfed  to  be  taken 
with  milk } and  upon  this  probably,  more  than  on  the  tuflilago 
itfelff,  any  benefit  derived  from  it  in  practice  is  to  be  explained. 

ULMUS  CAMPESTRIS.  Cortex  interior s (Ed.) 

Ulmus.  Cortex  ijiterior.  (. Lond . Dub.) 

Elm  tree.  The  inner  bark. 

Willd.  g.  505.  fp.  1.  Fentandria  Digynia.— Nat.  ord.  ScabrU 
dee. 

This  tree  grows  wild  in  Britain.  The  inner  bark  has  a yel- 
lowifli  colour,  and  a mucilaginous,  bitter,  affringent  tafle,  without 
Snell. 

A deception  formed  from  it,  by  boiling  an  ounce  with  a pound 
of  water,  to  the  confumption  of  one-half,  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended in  the  lepra  ichthyofis,  and  has  been  faid  to  cure  dropfies. 

URTICA  DIOICA. 

Urtica.  Herba . (Lond.) 

Common  nettle.  The  plant. 

Monoecia  Fetrandria. — Nat.  ord.  Sc  abridge. 

This  is  a well-known  perennial  weed.  The  leaves  of  the  frefh 
plant  ftimulate,  inflame,  and  raife  bliffers  on  thofe  parts  of  the 
fkin  which  they  touch.  Hence,  when  a powerful  rubefacient  is 
required,  flinging  with  nettles  has  been  recommended.  It  has 
been  alleged  to  have  fome  times  fucceeded.  in  refloring  fenfe  and 
tnotion  to  paralytic  limbs. 

UYA  URSI.  (Lond.  Dub.)  Sec  Arbutus, 
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UV/E  PASS.®.  ( Land.  Dub.)  See  Vitis. 

VALERIANA  OFFICINALIS.  Radix.  (Ed.) 

Valeriana  fylvejlris . Radix . ( Lond . Dub.') 

Wild  valerian.  The  root. 

Willd.  g.  75.  fp.  6.  'T’riandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Ag£te~ 
gat*. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows’  wild  in  Britain.  Like  ma- 
ny other  plants,  it  varies  in  its  appearance  and  fenfible  qualities, 
according  to  the  lituation  in  which  it  grows.  In  marfhes  and 
fhadowy  places  its  leaves  are  broader,  on  dry  heaths  and  high’ 
paftures  they  are  narrower. 

The  roots  produced  in  low  watery  grounds,  have  a remarkably 
faint  fmell  in  companion  of  the  others,  and  fometimes  fcarce  any 
at  all.  The  roots  taken  up  in  autumn  or  winter,  have  alfo  much 
fironger  fenfible  qualities  than  thofe  collected  in  fpring  and  fum- 
mer. 

The  root  confifts  of  a number  of  firings  or  fibres  matted  toge- 
ther, iffuing  from  one  common  head;  of  a whitifh  or  pale  brown- 
ilh  colour : its  fmell  is  ftrqng,  like  a mixture  of  aromatics  with 
fetids ; the  take  unpleafantly  warm,  bitterifli,  and  fubacrid. 

Wild  valerian  is  a medicine  of  great  ufe  in  nervous  diforders* 
and  is  particularly  fefviceable  in  epilepfies,  proceeding  from  a de- 
bility of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

Some  recommend  it  as  ufeful  in  procuring  fleep,  particularly  in 
fever,  even  when  opium  fails  : But  it  is  principally  ufeful  in  af- 
fections of  the  hyfierical  kind. 

The  common  dofe  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm  in'  powder  : 
and  in  infufion,  from  one  to  two  drachms.  Its  unpleafant  flavour 
is  moft  effectually  concealed  by  a fuitable  addition  of  mace. 

As  its  virtues  refide  entirely  in  an  eflential  oil,  the  decoCtion 
and  extraCt  are  improper  forms  for  exhibiting  it, 

VERATKUM  ALBUM.  Radix.  (Ed.) 

Alelleborus  albus . Radix , (Lond.  Dub.) 

White  hellebore.  The  root. 

Polygamia  Monoecia. — Nat.  ord.  Liliticccr. 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Switzerland  and  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Germany.  The  root  has  a naufeouS,  bitterifli, 
acrid  take,  burning  the  mouth  and  fauces  : if  wounded  when  frefh, 
it  emits  an  extremely  acrimonious  juice,  which  mixed  with  the 
blood,  by  a wound,  is  faid  to  prove  very  dangerous  : the  powder 
of  the  dried  root,  applied  to  an  ifiue,  occafions  violent  purging ; 
fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  it  proves  a ftrong,  and  not  always  a fafe  fiejr- 
nutatory.  This  root,  taken  internally,  aCts  with  extreme  violence 
as  an  emetic  ; and  has  been  obferved,  even  in  a fmall  dofe,  to  oc- 
cafion  oonvulfions,  and  other  terrible  diforders.  The  ancients 
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fometimes  employed  it  in  very  obftinate  cafes,  and  always  made 
this  their  laft  refource.  Modern  practice  feems  to  have  almoll 
entirely  rejected  its  internal  ufe,  though  fome  have  ventured  upon 
fo  large  a dofe  as  a fcruple,  in  maniacal  cafes,  and  are  laid  to  have 
experienced  good  effedls  from  it. 

VERONICA  BECCABUNGA. 

Beccabunga . Herba.  (Lond .)  Folia . (Dub.) 

Brooklime.  The  herb. 

Willd . g.  44.  fp.  30.  Diandria  Monogy nia.—AdoX.  crd.  Perfo- 
tiatce. 

This  is  a low  perennial  plant,  common  in  little  rivulets  and 
ditches  of  Handing  water.  The  leaves  remain  all  the  winter,  but 
are  in  greateft  perfe&ion  in  the  fpring.  Their  prevailing  tafle  is 
an  herbaceous  one.  accompanied  with  a very  light  bitternefs. 

If  any  good  effedls  be  expe&ed  from  brooklime,  it  fliould  be 
ufed  as  food. 

VINUM.  ( Dub .)  See  Vitis. 

VIOLA  ODORATA.  Flores . 

Viola . flos  recens.  ( Lond. ) Flores.  ( Dub. ) 

March  violet.  The  recent  flower. 

Willd.  g.  446.  fp.  12.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  ord.  Cam- 
panacece. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  is  found  wild  under  hedges  and  in 
fliady  places  ; but  the  fhops  are  generally  fupplied  from  gardens. 
Its  flowery  are  fo  remarkable  for  their  delightful  odour,  and  their 
peculiar  richnefs  of  colour,  that  they  have  given  a name  to  both. 

In  our  markets  we  meet  with  the  flowers  of  other  fpecies ; thefe 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  foregoing  by  their  being  larger,  of 
a pale  colour,  and  of  no  fmell. 

They  impart  their  colour  and  flavour  to  aqueous  liquors  : a fy- 
rup  made  from  this  infuflon  has  long  maintained  a place  in  the 
fhops,  and  is  faid  to  be  an  agreeable  and  ufeful  laxative  for  chil- 
dren *,  but  is  chiefly  valued  as  a delicate  tell  of  the  prefence  of 
uncombined  acids  or  alkalies,  the  former  changing  its  blue  to  a 
red,  and  the  latter  to  a green  colour. 

VIRGA  AUREA.  (Lond.)  See  Solid  ago. 

VITIS  VINIFERA.  FruBus  Jiccatus,  ejusque  fuccus ferjneri- 
tatus * {Ed.) 

Vitis.  Fra  Bus.  Uva  paffa , Vinum.  Fart  arum,  Fartari  cryf- 
talli.  Acetum.  (Land.) 

U'uce  p affix.  V ilium  album  Hifpamcum,  album  Phenanum^  ru- 
brum  Lujitanicum.  (Dub.) 

The  vine.  Grapes.  Railins.  Wine.  Tartar.  Cryflals  of  tar- 
tar. Vinegar. 
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Willd.  g.  453.  fp.  I.  Perrtandria  Monogynia.—dN2.t.  ord.  Hc- 
deracees. 

The  vine  grows*  in  temperate  fttuations  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  is  cultivated  very  generally  for  the  fake  of  its  agreed- 
able  fubacid  fruit.  Before  they  are  ripe,  grapes  are  extremely 
harfli  and  acid,  and  by  expreflion  furnifli  a liquor  which  is  called 
Verjuice.  It  contains  malic  acid,  fuper-tart'rite  of  potafs,  and  ex- 
tractive, and  may  be  made  to  furnilh  wine  by  the  addition  of 
fugar.  As  the  grape  advances  to  maturity,  the  quantity  of  fugar 
increafes,  while  that  of  maLic  acid  diminiihea  : it  howeve,r  never 
difappears  entirely.  When  thoroughly  ripe,  the  grape  is  one  of 
the  molt  agreeable  fruits.  It  is  coaling,  antileptic,  and  nutri- 
tious ; and,  when  eaten  in  conliderable  quantity,  diuretic,  and  gent- 
ly laxative.  I11  inflammatory  difeafes,  and  all  others  where  acids 
are  indicated,  they  form  an  excellent  article  of  diet. 

Radius,  uvce  pajfcz,  are  grapes  which  have  been  carefully  dried. 
By  this  means  not  only  the  Water  they  contained  is  difllpated,  but 
the  quantity  of  acid  feenfs  to  be  dimindhed.  They  become  fxiore 
-faccharine,  mucilaginous,  and  laxative,  than  the  recent  grape,  but 
are  lefs  cooling. 

Wine  is  the  juice  of  the  grape  altered  by  fermentation  (S.  2.  245.) 
The  numerous  varieties  of  wine  depend  principally  on  the  pro- 
portion of  fugar  contained  in  the  mud,  and  the  tnanner  of  its  fer- 
mentation. When  the  proportion  of  fugar  is  fufficient,  and  the 
fermentation  complete,  the  wine  is  perfect  and  generous : If  the 
quantity  of  fugar  be  too  large,  part  of  it  remains  undecompofed, 
as  the  fermentation  is  languid,  and  the  wine  is  fweet  and  lufcicus ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  too  fmall,  the  wine  is  thin  and  weak ; 
and  if  it  be  bottled  before  the  fermentation  be  completed,  it  will 
proceed  {lowly  in  the  bottle,  and,  on  drawing  the  cork,  the' wine 
will  froth  and  fparkle  in  the  glafs,  as  for  example  Champaigne. 
When  the  mull  is  feparated  from  the  hulk  of  the  grape  before  it 
is  fermented,  the  wine  has  little  or  no  colour:  Thefe  are  called 
White  wines.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  hulks  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  muft  while  the  fermentation  is  going  on,  the  alcohol  dif- 
lolves  the  colouring,  matter  of  the  hulks,  and  the  wine  is  coloured  : 
Such  are  called  Red  wines.  Befides  in  thefe  principal  circum- 
ltances,  wines  vary  very  much  in  flavour.  The  red  wines  moll 
commonly  drunk  in  this  country  are  Port,  which  is  ftrong  and 
auftere,  and  Claret,  which  is  thinner  and  higher  flavoured.  Our 
white  wines  are  all  ftrong,  Madeira,  Sherry,  Lilbon,  Malaga,  and 
Hock.  Of  thefe  the  lalt  is  the  moll  acidulous,  and  Malaga  the 
fweeteft. 

Wine,  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  a£rs  as  a beneficial  fiimu- 
lus  to  the  whole  fyltem.  It  promotes  digekion,  increafes  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries,  raifes  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  ex- 
hiiirates  the  fpiritsT  Taken  to  excefs,  it  produces  inebriety  and 
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flupor,  which  are  often  fucceeded  by  headach,  ftupor,  naufea  and 
diarrhoea,  which  laft  for  feveral  days.  Habitual  excels  in  wine 
debilitates  the  Itomach,  produces  inflammation  of  the  liver,  wea- 
kens the  nervous  iyftem,  and  gives  rile  to  dropfy,  gout,  apoplexy, 
tremors,  and  cutaneous  affedions. 

To  convalefcents,  and  in  all  difeafes  of  general  debility,  and  de- 
ficiency ott  the  vital  powers,  wine  is  the  remedy  on  which  we 
mull  pla qi our  chief  dependance  ; and  when  properly  adminiftered, 
its  effed^/are  often  fcarcely  credible. 

The  ufe  of  wine,  as  an  article  of  pharmacy,  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

VITRIOLUM  ALBUM,  (flub.}  See  Zincum. 

WINTER  A AROMATIC  A.  Cortex.  (Ed.) 

Winter  anus.  Cortex  ojjic  inarum. 

Winter’s  bark. 

Willd.  g.  1063.  Polyandria  L’etragynia. — Nat.  ord.  Oleracew. 

This  is  the  produce  of  a tree  growing  about  the  fouthern  pro- 
montory of  America.  It  was  firft  difcovered  on  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
gellan by  Captain  Winter,  in  the  year  1567  : the  failors  then  em- 
ployed the  bark  as  a fpice,  and  afterwards  found  it  ferviceable  in 
the  fcurvy  ; for  which  purpofe  it  is  at  prefent  alfo  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  in  diet  drinks.  The  true  Winter’s  bark  is  not  often 
met  with  in  the  fliops,  Canella  alba  being  generally  fubllituted  for 
it,  and  by  fome  they  are  reckoned  to  be  the  fame  : There  is,  how- 
ever, a confide  1 able  difference  betwixt  them  in  appearance,  and  a 
greater  in  quality.  The  Winter’s  bark  is  in  large  pieces,  of  a 
more  cinnamon  colour  than  the  canella,  and  taftes  much  warmer 
and  more  pungent.  Its  fmell  refembles  that  of  Cafcarilla.  Its 
virtues  refide  in  a very  hot,  ft imulant,  effential  oil. 

' • " f-  , ...  ' . # -•  . ■’ 

ZEDOARIA.  ( Lond . Dub.)  See  Amomum. 

ZINCUM.  (Ed.  Dub.  Lond.) 

Zinc. 

The  general  properties  of  zinc  have  been  already  noticed 

(164.).  . . . 

It  is  always  found  oxidized, 

1.  Combined  with  a greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid.  Calamine. 

2.  Combined  with  fulphur.  Blende. 

3.  Combined  with  fulphuric  acid,  generally  in  folution. 

The  ores  of  zinc  are  rarely  worked  by  themfelves,  or  with 
the  foie  intention  of  extra&ing  zinc,  but  are  generally  melted  with 
the  lead  ores,  particularly  galena,  which  they  commonly  accom- 
pany. 
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pany.  By  this  procefs  the  zinc  is  obtained  in  two  forms ; part  of 
it  is  fublimed  in  the  ftate  of  an  oxide,  and  attaches  itfelf  to  the 
chimney  of  the  furnace  in  the  form  of  a grey,  granular,  earthy- 
like  incruftation,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tutty  or  Cadr 
mia ; part  of  it  is  fublimed  in  its  metallic  form,  and  is  condenfed 
in  the  throat  of  the  chimney  in  fmall  grains,  which  are  afterwaxds 
melted  in  a crucible,  and  call  in  ingots. 

Zinc  is  officinal  for  the  preparation  of  the  white  oxide  and  the 
fulphate. 

OxiDUM  ZlNCI  IMPURUM.  (Ed.) 

1’utia.  ( Lofid . Dub.) 

Impure  oxide  of  zinc.  Tutty. 

It  «s  moderately  hard  and  ponderous ; of  a brownifh  colour, 
and  full  of  fmall  protuberances  on  the  outiide,  lmooth  and  yel* 
lowifh  within ; fome  pieces  have  a blueifh  calf,  from  minute 
globules  of  zinc  in  its  metallic  form  Tutty  is  celebrated  as  an 
ophthalmic,,  and  frequently  employed  as  fuch  in  unguents  and  col- 
lyria. 

Carbonas  Zinci  Impurus.  (Ed,) 

Lapis  calaminaris . (Dub.  Loud. ) 

Impure  carbonate  of  zinc.  Calamine. 

This  mineral  is  found  plentifully  in  England,  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  either  in  diftindl  mines,  or  intermingled  with  the 
ores  of  different  metals.  It  is  ufually  of  a greyilh,  brownifh, 
yellowifh,  or  pale  reddifh  colour ; without  lultre,  or  tranfparency  *, 
fracture  commonly  uneven  or  earthy  ; conliderably  hard,  though 
not  fufficiently  fo  as  to  ftrike  fit  e with  Heel ; fpecific  gravity  2.585, 
but  fometimes  much  heavier.  Before  the  blow  pipe  it  decrepi- 
tates, but  does  not  melt,  and  becomes  either  whiter  or  yellowT. 
It  is  partly  foluble  in  acids,  and  often  effervefees  with  them.  In 
the  latter  cafe  it  lofes  one-third  of  its  weight  by  calcination.  It 
almoff  always  contains  a confiderable  proportion  of  filica,  fome- 
times even  a third,  and  often  a little  oxide  of  iron. 

Calamine  is  generally  roafted  before  it  comes  into  the  fhops, 
to  render  it  more  eafily  reducible  into  a fine  powder.  In  this 
ftate  it  is  employed  in  collyria,  againft  defluxions  of  thin  acrid 
humours  upon  the  eyes,  for  drying  up  moift,  running  ulcers,  and 
healing  excoriations. 

Sulphas  Zinci. 

Vitriolum  album.  (Land.  Dub.) 

Sulphate  of  zinc.  White  vitriol. 

This  is  chiefly  found  native  in  the  mines  of  Goflar/ fometimes 
in  tranfparent  pieces,  but  more  commonly  in  the  form  of  white  ef> 
florefcences.,  which  are  diffolved  in  water,  and  afterwards  redu- 
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ced  by  evaporation  and  cryftallization  into  large  mafies.  We 
rarely  meet  with  this  fort  of  vitriol  pure : it  is  ordered  therefore 
to  be  prepared. 

White  vitriol  is  fometimes  given,  from  five  or  fix  grains  to 
half  a drachm;  as  an  emetic  ; it  operates  very  quickly,  and,  if 
pure,  without  violence.  Externally,  it  is  employed  as  an  ophthal- 
mic, and  often  made  the  balls  of  collyria,  both  in  extemporaneous 
prefcription  and  in  difpenfatories. 

ZINGIBER.  ( Lond . Dub.)  See  Amomum. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 


List  of  Substances  contained  in  fome  of  the  latejl  and  moji 
ejleemed  Foreign  Pharmacopoeias , but  not  hiferted  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  of  any  of  the  Britijh  Colleges . 


EXPLANATION  of  the  ABBREVIATIONS.  - 


R.— ■ -Pharmacopoeia  Roffica.  8vo.  Petropoli,  1798. 

A-  p. — Pharmacopoeia  Auftriaco  provincialis,  emendata.  8vo» 
Viennae,  1794. 

A.  c. — Pharmacopoeia  Auftriaco-caftrenfis.  8vo.  Ticini,  1795. 

B.  — Pharmacopoeia  in  ufum  ofilcinarum  Reipublicae  Bremenfis 
confcripta.  8vo.  Bremae,  1792. 
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Achillea  millefolium. 

Millefolii  herba,  fores.  R. — A.  p. — B. 

Smell  fome what  aromatic  •,  tafte  {lightly  aftringent  and  bitter- 
ish ; virtues  ftomachic  and  tonic. 

ACHILLEA  NOBILIS. 

Millefolii  jiobilis  herba, fores.  R. 

Smell  camphoraceous  and  aromatic,  preferable  in  every  re*v 
fpe£t  to  the  preceding  fpecies. 

ACHILLEA  PTARMICA, 

Ptarmicce  radix ; Herba,  cum  foribus.  R. 

No  fmell;  tafte  acrid;  virtues  fialogogue,  ftermitatory, 

ADIANTUM  CAPPILUS  VENERIS. 

Capillus  veneris,  Herba.  A.  p. 

Ufed  for  preparing  the  fyrup  called  Capillaire. 

AGARICUS  MUSCARIUS.  R.  V 

Smell  fetid;  tafte  acrid;  virtues  inebriating,  and  inducing  de^ 
iirium. 

AGRIMONIA  EUPATORIA. 

Agrimo?iia . fhe  herb . A.  p.- — B. 

Slightly  ftyptic  and  aftringent. 

ALCEA  ROSEA. 

Malvce  arbor  ecc  fores,  R. — B. 

No  fmell;  tafte  mucilaginous  and  fubaftringent ; effects  emol- 
lient and  fubaftringent. 

AMBRA  AMBROSIACA  GRYSEA, 

Ambra  gryfea.  R. 

Smell  agreeable ; tafte  relinous  and  aromatic ; effects  exciting, 
and  augmenting  the  nervous  power. 

AMOMUM  GPvAN A PARADISE 

Granaparadif,  B. 

Smell  {lightly  aromatic  ; tafte  acrid  ; action  ftimulating. 

AMYGDALUS  NANA.  Nuclei,  R. 

No  fmell;  bitterifti  tafte;  a fubftitute  for  fvvcet  almonds. 

AN  AG  ALLIS  ARVENSIS. 

Anagallis . Herba,  A.  p. — B. — R. 

N o fmell ; t^fte,  at  firft  herbaceous,  afterwards  bitter  and  fome. 
what-acri(J. 

ANEMONE 
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ANEMONE  PRATENSIS. 

Rulfatilla  nigricantis  herba . R. — A.  p. — B. 

Smell  flight  ; tafte  acrid,  cauflic,  durable  ; effe&s  diuretic  and 
ftimulant. 

ANEMONE  NEMOROSA. 

Ranunculi  albi  fares,  et  herba  recens . R. 

Smell  flight ; tafte  acrid  ; effe&s  rubefacient  and  blifteringt 

ANTIRRHINUM  LIN  ARIA. 

Linaria  A.  p. — B. 

Smell  urinous  ; tafte  bitterifh  ; effefts  diuretic*  J * 

ARISTOLOCHIA  CLEMATITIS. 

Arifalochia  vulgaris.  Radix.  R. 

Smell  fragrant,  but  heavy;  tafte  bitter,  durable;  effects  diu- 
retic, emmenagogue. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  ROTUNDA.  Radix.  B. 

Smell,  tafte  and  eftefts,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  TRILOB  AT  A.  St  fates.  Radix . R. 
Smell  fragrant,  ftrong ; tafte  bitterifh,  correfponding  with  the 
fmell ; effect  diaphoretic, 

ARTEMISIA  PONTIC  A. 

Abfynthium  pojiticum.  Herba . A,  p. 

Similar  to  A.  abfinthium,  but  weaker. 

ASTRAGALUS  EXSCAPUS.  Radix.  R.— A.  p.— B. 

No  fmell-,  tafte  bitterifh  and  fubaftringent ; effeds  demulcent, 
and  falfely  fuppofed  antifyphilitic. 

B ELLIS  PERENNIS.  Flos . Folium.  A.  p. 

No  fmell ; tafte  flightly  acrid. 

PETULA  ALNUS. 

Alni folia.  R. 

No  fmell ; tafte  aftringent  and  bitterifh  ; effe&$  difeutient  apd 
vulnerary. 

BOLETUS  LARICIS. 

Agaricus  albus,  fungus  decorticatus.  A.  p. 

Agaricus  chirurgorum.  B. 

Tafte  naufeous  and  bitter ; effe&s  emetic,  cathartic,  draftic. 

BOLUS  ALBA.  A.  p. 

BOLUS  ARMEN  A,  A.  p. 

.No  fm.ell ; adhere  to  the  tongue  ; effe&s  exficcative. 
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BOS  TAURUS. 

Lac  vaccinum . A.  p. 

Nutritious,  demulcent. 

Severn  Bovinum.  R. — A.  c. 

Un&uous,  emollient. 

BRAS  SICA,  (ERUCA). 

Krucce  femina . R, 

Smell  heavy  ; talte  acrid  •,  effe&s  ftiriiilant. 

CALENDULA  OFFICINALIS. 

Calendula . A.  p. 

Talte  bitterilh. 

CANNABIS  SATIVA. 

Cannabis . Semina . R.-—  B. 

Smell  Weak  ; talte  mawkilli  ; effects  emollient,  anodyne, 

CARDUUS  MARIANUk 

Car  duns  Mar  ice*  Semen.  B. 

Emulfive. 

CAREX  ARENARIA.  Radix.  R. 

Smell  agreeable,  but  not  Itrong  •,  effects  demulcent,  refolveht. 

CERATONIA  SIL1QUA. 

Siliqua  dulcis.  R. — A.  p. — B. 

No  fmell  j talte  fweet ; effects  edulcorant,  expectorant. 

CHELIDON1UM  MA  JU$,  Radix.  Herld  recens.  R. — A,  p. ; 

— B. 

Smell  heavy  ; talte  acrid,  bitterilh,  durable  •,  effe&s  -acrid,  pur- 
gative ; when  dried,  aperient,  diuretic, 

CHEN OPODIUM  AMBROSIOIBES. 

Chenopodii  herba.  B. 

Smell  Itrong,  fragrant ; talte  acrid,  aromatic  effects  ftimulant, 
carminative,  anthelminthic. 

CHEN  OPODIUM  BOTRYS. 

Rotrys  vulgaris.  Herba.  R. 

Qualities  and  effeCts  limiiar  to,  but  ffronger  than,  thofe  of  the 
preceding  fpecies. 

CICHOR1UM  INTYBUS. 

Cichorii  radix , herba.  R.— A.  p.  et  c. — B. 

No  fmell ; talte  of  the  herb  agreeably  bitter,  of  the  root  intenfe- 
ly  bitter  j effeCts  aperient,  tonic,  diuretic. 
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CLEMATIS  ERECTA.  ■ A ^ - ' - ■ • ‘ ^ % *+ ; " 

Fiammulce  Jovis folia,  florer.  R>— A.  p.  “v  :^,c'v 

Smell  Weak  ; talte  acrid,  bliftering  effedls  diuretic,  fudo'rific- 

CONFERVA  DICHOTOMA.  r Fucus  helminthocortoj . 
Flelminthocortcn.  R. — B. 

Smell  marine,  fetid  ; tafle  faline  ; effects  purgative,  antheltniir- 
tic. 

CONVOLVULUS  AMERICANUSr 

Mephoaca?ina.  Radix . B. 

Take  at  fir  ft  iweetifhpthen  Tub  acrid  ; effect  purgative 

CUCUMIS  MELQ. 

Melo . Semen . A.  p. 

Emulfive, 

CUCURBITA  PEPO. 

Repo.  Semen . A.  p. 

Emulfive. 

CYCA&  CIRCINALIS. 

Sago  gr ana.  k R. — B . 

Amylaceous  ; nutritious. 

CYNOMORIUM  COCCINEUM. 

Fungus  JMelitenJis.  R. 

No  fmell  ; tafle  ftyptic,  bitterifh,  faline  ; effe£ts  roborant,  aftrin- 
gent. 

CYTINUS  HYPOCISTIS. 

Hypocijlis . Succus  infpijj'atus.  A.  p. 

Tafle  acid,  auftere;  efteft  aftringent. 

DICTAMNUS  ALSUS.  Radix.  A.  p.— B. 

Smell  fragrant;  tafle  bitter,  fubaromatic  ; efte&s  tonic,  anthel- 
mintic. 

EPIDENDRUM  VANILLA. 

V anilla  Jiliqua.  R. 

Smell  fragrant,  balfamic;  tafle  aromatic,  fubacid,  un£hious; 
effects  heating,  diuretic. 

EUPHORBIA  OFFICINALIS. 

Euphorhii gummi.  R. — A.  p. 

No  fmell;  tafle  at  firft  none,  then  pungent,  burning;  effects 
acrid,  draflic. 

ERYSIMUM  OFFICINALE. 

Fryji?num.  Herba.  B. 

Taite  acrid;  effects  aftringent,  diuretic. 
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FAGARA  QCTANDRA. 

* 'tacamahaca . Gummi-refina . R. 

Smell  fragrant  like  lavender;  tafte  bitterifh,  naufeous ; effe&s 
tonic,  ftimulant. 

FICUS  INDICA  REUGIOSA-. 

Lacccs  gumvii . R. — B. 

Refinous. 

FORMICA  RUFA. 

Formic <£  cum  acervo . R. — B. 

Qualities  and  effects  depend  on  the  little  acetous  acid  they  con- 
tain. 

GADUS  LOTA. 

Mujiela  fuviatilis.  Liquamen  hepatis . A.  p. 

Detergent;  folvent. 

GENTIANA  PANNONICA. 

Genii  ana.  Radix.  A.  p . ei  c. 

Qualities  and  effects  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  gentiana  luteau 
GEUM  RIVALE. 

Gei  palujtr is  radix . R. 

Smell  weak ; tafte  ftyptic,  auftere  ; effects  tonic,  aflringent,  fe- 
brifuge. 

GEUM  URBANUM.  . 

Cary  op  hy  l l at  cc  radix.  R, — A.  p.— B. 

Smell  caryophyllaceous,  loft  by  drying ; tafte  ftyptic,  bitter ; 
effects  tonic,  aftringent,  febrifuge;  laid  to  be  an  excellent  fubfti- 
'tute  for  Peruvian  bark. 

GLECOMA  HEDER ACEA 
Hedera  terrejiris . Herba.  A.  p. — B. 

Tafte  bitterifh,  lubacrid  effects  expe£torant,  roborant. 

HIRUDO  MEDICINALIS. 

Hirudo.  A?iimal  vivum.  A.  c. 

Topical  abftra&ion  of  blood. 

HYPERICUM  QUADRANGUL  ARE. 

Hypericum,  blares.  B. 

Smell  agreeable  ; tafte  bitterifh,  fubaftringent,  balfamic  ; e.f- 
fedbs  vulnerary. 

ILEX  AQUIFOLIUM. 

Aquif alii  folia.  R. 

No  fmell ; take  aftringent ; effe&s  febrifuge,  antiarthritic. 

ILLICIUM  ANISATUM. 

Anifum  f d latum.  FruCus  A.  — R. 


Smeld 
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Smell  aromatm ; tafte  agreeable,  like  anife ; ,efFe£ts  pe&oral, 
carminative,  diuretic. 

IMPERATORIA  OSTRUTHXUM. 

Jmperatori radix.  R.-— A.  p.- — L. 

Smell  aromatic-,  tafte  warm,  pungent,  very  durable;  efFe£te 
ftimulant,  carminative,  fudorific,  diuretic. 

J ASMINUM  OFFICINALE. 
fafmini  fores.  R. — B. 

Smell  fragrant;  tafte  bitterifli ; ufed  as  a perfume. 

LEDUM  PALUSTRE. 

Rorifmarijii  fyfaejiris  her  ha.  R. — A.  p. 

Smell  heavy,  fubaromatic ; tafte  bitterifti,  fubaftringent ; effe&s 
refolvent,  diuretic. 

LICHEN  ISLANDICUS.  A.  p.  et  c.— B.~ R. 

No  fmell ; tafte  bitterifti,  fubaftringent ; effect  nutritious. 

LIGUSTICUM  LEVISTICUM. 

Levijlici  herba , radix,  femen.  R. — A.  p. — B. 

Smell  unpleafant ; tafte  warm,  aromatic  ; effects  ftimulant,  car- 
minative,  fudorific. 

LIQUID AMBAR  STYRACIFLUUM. 

Styrax  liquida.  Balfamum . A.p. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  acrid,  aromatic  ; effects  ftimulating,  heat- 
ing. 

LONICERA  DIERVILLA. 

j Diervillce Jiipites.  R. 

Tafte  and  fmell  naufeous  ; effe<fts  antivenereal. 

LORANTHUS  EUROPALUS, 

Vi j 'cum  quercinum.  Lignum . A.  p. 

Smell  naufeous;  tafte  aftringent,  mucilaginous;  efFe&s  tonic. 
LYCOPERDON  BOVISTA.  R. 

No  tafte  or  i^iell ; effects  mechanical,  fuppreftjon  of  haemor- 
fhagy. 

LYCOPODIUM  CLAVATUM. 

Lycopodii  femen.  R, — B. 

No  tafte  or  fmell ; efFe£fcs  abforbent. 

LYTHRUM  SALICARIA. 

Lyjimachia  purpurea.  Herba . R.  Salicaria . A.  p. 

No  fmell;  tafte  fubaftringent;  effe&s  aftringent,  tonic, 

MANGANESIUM. 

Mugnejia  nigra.  R.  Magnejia  mtrariorum.  A.p. 

Properties, 
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Properties,  lee  (169.)  ; ufed  for  the  production  of  oxygen  gas, 
oxy muriatic  acid,  and  fome  other  chemical  preparations. 

MARANTA  GALANGA. 

Galangce  radix . R. — A.  p.—B. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte.  aromatic,  pungent,  biting  ;•  efteCts . fto- 
machic,  heating. 

MATRICARIA  CHAMOMILLA. 

Chamomillce  vulgaris  flares , herba . R. — =A.  p.  et  c. — B. 

Smell  ftrong  ; tafte  bitter,  warmilh, ; effects  ftomachic,  difcu- 
tient. 

MATRICARIA  PARTHENIUM. 

Matricaria.  Flos,  herba.  A.p. 

Smell  naufeous  ; tafte  bitter;  effeCts  ftomachic* 

MELOE  PROSCARABfEUS.  A.p. 

Melm  Wfljalis.  B.  Vermis  jnajalis.  R.  . 

No  fmell ; tafte  acrid ; effects  (Emulating,  diuretic,  cauftiq. 

MENTHA  CRISPA.  Herba.  R.— A.  p.—B. 

Smell  fragrant,  Itrong  ; tafte  warm,  aromatic,  (lightly  bitter  ~ 
effeCts  refolvent,  (tomachic,  carminative. 

MENTHA  AQUATIC  A.  . 

Me?itha  rubra.  Oleum  dejlillaium.  A.  c. 

Similar  to  the  former. 

MIMOSA  SENEGAL. 

Arabicum  gummi.  B.  - 

Suppofed  to  produce  die  fineft  gum-arabic. 

MYROEALANUS  CITRINA.  Cortex  fru&uum  pulvcri 
fatus. 

'Terminalice  fpecies  ? A.p. 

Tafte  aftringent ; effeCts  aftringent. 

NIGELLA  SATIVA. 

Nig  el  la.  Semen.  E. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  acrid,  aromatic  ; effeCts  (Emulating,  err 
rbine,  (ialogogue,  anthelmintic.  , 

ONONIS  SPINOSA.  ' - . 

Ononis  radix.  A.p. 

No  fmell ; tafte  fweetifh  ; effeCts  diuretic. 

ONOPORDUM  ACANTH1UM. 

Cardui  tomentoji  herba  recens.  R. 

No  fmell  ; tafte  bittcrifh  ; effeCts  fpeciftc,  the  cure  of  cafteetous 
affeCtions. 

'•  ' ORCHIS 
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ORCHIS  MASCULA,  MORIO,  MILITARIS,  MACULA- 
TA,  PYRAMID  ALTS,  LATIFOLIA. 

Salep.  Scityrium.  Radix . Ro— A*  p.  ct.  c.> — B. 

Tafte  amylaceous  ; effects  nutritious. 

ORIGANUM  D1GTAMNUS.  . 

.Di&amnus  Creticus.  Herb  a*  , B. 

Smell  flight,  aromatic  ; tafte  aromatic  ; effeds  ftimtilant. 

ORYZA  SATIYA. 

Oryxce  femen  decorticatum . R. 

Tafte  farinaceous  •,  effeds  nutritious,  aftringent. 

PiEONIA  OFFICINALIS. 

Pceonice  radix . R.—B. 

Smell  unpleafant tafte  at  firft  fweetifti,  then  disagreeably  bit- 
ter ; effects  antifpafmodic. 

PECHURIM  FAR  A . Ex  Lauro  quadam.  R. 

Smell  fragrant,  durable  ; tafte  aromatic  ; effeds  ftomachic*  a- 
ftringent. 

PHELLANDR1UM  AQUATICUM.  Semen.  R. 

Fceniculum  aquaticum.  B. 

Smell  heavy  ; tafte  aromatic,  acrid ; effeds  ftimulating,  refob 
vent. 

PHYTOLACCA  DECANDRA. 

Phytolaccce  herba  recens , radix.  R. 

No  fmell  \ tafte  acrid,  corrofive  *,  effe&s  corroftye  in  cancer. 
PIMPINELLA  SAXIFRAGA. 

Pimpinellce  albre  radix.  R. — A.  p. — B. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  warm,  acrid  ; effeds  ftomachic>  diapho- 
retic, diuretic. 

PINUS  P1NEA. 

Pinus  fat i^u a.  Nuclei.  A.  p. 

Tafte  fweet,  bland  ; effeds  nutritious. 

PLANTAGO  MEDIA. 

Plantago.  Herba.  A.  p. 

Tafte  fubaftringent ; effeds  aftringent. 

PLANTAGO  PSYLLIUM. 

Pfyllii femen.  R. 

Tafte  naufeous,  mucilaginous,  then  acrid  ; effeds  relaxant. 
POLYGALA  AMARA.  Herba , radix.  R.^~ B. 

No 
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No  fmell ; tafte  bitter,  acidulous,  mucilaginous  ; effeds  demul- 
cent, roborant. 

POLYGALA  VULGARIS, 

Polygala . Radix.  A.  p. 

Tafte  fweetilh,  bitter;  effeds  tonic,  expedorant. 

POLYPODIUM  VULGARE.  , 

Polypodii  radix.  R.— A.  p. — B. 

Tafte  at  firft  fweet,  then  naufeous,  bitter  and  aftringent ; effeds 
demulcent,  refolvent. 

POPULUS  BALSAMIFERA. 

1 1'acamahaca . Gummi-rejina  R. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  naufeous,  bitterifh effeds  ftimulant,  to- 
nic. 

PRUNUS  CERASUS. 

Ceraforum  rubrorum  acidoruvi  fru&us . R. — B. 

Ceraforum  nigrorum  aqua . A.  p. 

Talte  acidulous,  fweetilh  ; effeds  refrigerating,  antifeptic  ; wa- 
ter narcotic. 

PRUNUS  LAURO-CERASUS. 

Lauro-ceraji folia.  R.— B, 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  bitter  like  that  of  bitter  almonds  ; effects 
highly  deleterious,  narcotic,  refolvent,  diuretic. 

PTERIS  AQUILINA. 

Filicis  fcemince  radix.  R. 

Smell  naufeous  ; tafte  vifeid,  bitterifh ; effeds  anthelminthrc. 

RHEUM  UNDULATUM. 

Rhabarbari  Sibirici  radix . R. 

Smell  flight ; tafte  bitter  and  flightly  aftringent ; effeds  ftofna- 
chic,  purgative. 

RUBUS  ARCTICUS.  Race*.  R. 

Smell  fragrant;  tafte  acidulous,  vinous  ; effeds  refrigerant,  an- 
tifcorbutic.  Similar  properties  are  poffeffed  by  the  fruits  of  the 
rubus  idceusy  c cefus , fruB icofus , chamamorus. 

RUMEX  AQUATICUS. 

Lapathi  aquatici  radix.  R. 

Tafte  auftere,  bitter  ; effeds  tonic,  antifcorbutic* 

RUMEX  AGUTUS. 

Lapathwu.  acutum.  Radix . A.  p.- — B. 

Tafte  bitterifh,  acidulous  ; effeds  aftringent. 

SALIX 
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SALIX  ALBA,  PENTANDRA,  FRAGILIS,  VITELLI- 
NA. 

Salicis  cortex . R. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  aftringent,  bitter ; effeds  tonic,  febrifuge. 

SAMBUCUS  EBULUS. 

Ebulus . Radix.  A.  p. 

Smell  fetid  ; tafte  naufeous,  bitter,  acrid  j effeds  draftic,  ca- 
thartic, emetic,  narcotic. 

SAPONARIA  OFFICINALIS. 

Saponarice  radix.  R.— A.  p.  et  c.~B. 

No  fmell ; tafte  flightly  fweet,  bitter  and  glutinous  ; effects  de- 
tergent. 

SCABIOSA  ARVENSIS. 

Scabiofa . Folium.  A.  p. 

Tafte  flightly  bitter  *,  effeds  expedorant,  vulnerary. 

SCANDIX  CEREFOLIUM. 

Cerefolii  herba.  Succus.  B. — A.  p. 

Smell  weak,  balfamic ; tafte  aromatic,  balfamic ; effeds  ape- 
rient, pedoral,  diuretic. 

SCORZONERA  HISPANIC  A. 
i Scorzonera.  Radix . A.  p, 

Tafte  fweetifti  ; effeds  aperient,  demulcent. 

SCROPHULARIA  NODOSA.  * 

Scrophularia.  Folium.  Radix.  A.  p. 

Smell  unpleafant ; tafte  naufeous,  bitter  ; effeds  attenuant. 

SECALE  CEREALE. 

Secalis  farina . A.  p. 

Tafte  farinaceous  ; effeds  nutritious. 

SEMPER VI VUM  TECTORUM. 

Sedi  major  is  folia  virentia.  R. — A.  p; — B. 

Smell  weak ; tafte  fubacrid,  flightly  ftyptic  j effeds  refrigerant, 
aftringent. 

SEPIA  OCTOFODA. 

Sepia  os.  B. 

A carbonate  of  lime  agglutinated  by  animal  mucilage. 

SMI  LAX  CHINA. 

Chinee  radix.  A.  p. — B. 

No  fmell  j tafte  mucilaginous  ; effeds  fudorific,  antivenereal. 

SPIGELIA  ANTHELMIA.  Herba  cum  radice.  R.—  B. 
Tafte  and  fmell  fetid  j effeds  narcotic,  purgative,  anthelmintic. 

Y STRYCHNOS 
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STRYCHNOS  NUX  VOMICA* 

Nax  vomica. 

No  fmell  ; tafte  intenfely  bitter;  effeds  tonic,  narcotic,  deleter 
rious. 

SYMPHITUM  OFFICINALE. 

Symphiti  radix.  R.  Confolida  major , A.  p. — B. 

No  fmell ; tafte  mucilaginous  ; effeds  emollient,  infpiffant. 

TEUCRIUM  CHAMiEDRYS. 

Ch  amce  dry  cs  herb  a . R.- — A.  p.-^-B. 

Smell  (lightly  fragrant;  taite  bitter;  effeds  tonic,  emmena- 
gogue. 

TEUCRIUM  CHAMiEPITYS. 

Ch  amen  pity  os  herb  a,.  R. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  bitter  and  aromatic  ; effeds  tonic. 

THEOBROMA  CACAO. 

Cacao.  Nucleus.  Oleum.  R. — A.  p. — B. 

Little  fmell ; tafte  pleafant  and  oily,  very  (lightly  aftringent  and 
bitterilb ; effeds  nutritious.  Oil  bland,  fweetifti ; effeds  emollient, 
lubricating. 

THYMUS  SERPYLLUM. 

Serpylli  herha.  R.— A.  p.- — B. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  aromatic,  bitterilb  ; efFeds  ftimulant,  diu- 
retic, emmenagegue. 

THYMUS  VULGARIS. 

T ’by  herb  a . R. — B. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  warm,  pungent,  bitter  ; effeds  ftimulant, 
diuretic,  emmenagogue. 

TRIFOLIUM  MELILOTyS  OFFICINALIS. 

Meliloti  herha  cum  jionbus.  R. — A.  p.— B. 

Smell  fragrant ; tafte  herbaceous,  bitterilb  ; effeds  difeutient, 

TRITICUM  REPENS. 

Graminis  radix.  R.— A.  p.  et  c:— B. 

Smell  herbaceous;  tafte  fweetifti;  efFeds  aperient,  demulcent, 
VACCINIUM  MYRTILLUS. 

Myrtilli  baecce.  R.—^A.  p. 

No  fmell;  tafte  acidulous,  fubaftringent ; efFeds  refrigerant, 
aftringent. 

VACCINIUM  OXYCOCCOS. 

Ox  y cocci  baccce.  R. 

Tafte  acidulous ; effeds  refrigerant. 
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VACCINIUM  VITIS  ID^A. 

Vitis  idcece  baccce, folia.  R. 

Tafte  acidulous  effects  refrigerant,  antifeptic. 

VERATRUM  SABADILLA. 

Sabadillce  femeii . R. — A.  p.  et  c, — B. 

Tafte  very  bitter,  acrid  and  cauftic ; effe&s  ftijnulant,  drafticy 
cathartic,  anthelmintic,  errhine. 

VERBASCUM  THAPSUS. 

Verbafci fores,  folia.  R. — A*  p. — B. 

Tafte  of  the  leaves,  herbaceous,  bitterilh  ; effe&s  emollient,  dif- 
cutient,  Smell  of  the  flowers  lweet  j tafte  .fweetj  eflfe&s  pe&o- 

ral. 

VICIA  FABA. 

Faba.  Semen . A.  p.  * 

Tafte  farinaceous  j effects  nutritious. 

VIOLA  TRICOLOR.  Herb  a.  R.— A.  p. 
face  a*  Herb  a.  B. 

Smell  agreeable  ; tafte  mucilaginous,  bitterifti ; effects  anodyne  > 
VITIS  VINIFERA  APYRENA. 

Papulae  minor es.  — B. 

Tafte  fweet,  acidulous ; efte&s  refrigerant,  demulcent,  lubrica- 
ting. 


No.  II. 

List  of  Animals  which  furn,ijh  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medi* 
ccLy  arranged  according  to  Cuvier's  Syfem, 

MAMMALIA. 

Rodentia.  Caftor  fiber. 

Pachydermata.  Sus  fcrofa. 

Ruminantia.  Mofchus  mofchiferus.  Cervus  elaphus.  Ovi5 
aries.  Bos  taurus. 

Cetacea.  Phyfetejr  macrocephalus. 

AVES. 

Galling.  Phafianus  galitis. 

Anseres.  Anas  anfer. 

Y 
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PISCES, 

Chondropterygii.  • Acipenfer  fturio,  ftellatus,  hufo,  ru- 
thenus. 

CRUSTACEA. 

Can  ceres.  Cancer  pagurus,  aftacus. 


INSECTA. 


Coleoptera.  Lytta  veficatoria.  ( [Meloe  vefcatorius .)  Meloe 
profearabaeus. 

Hymenoptera.  Cyneps  querci  folii.  Apis  mellifera.  For- 
mica rufa. 

Hemiptera.  Coccus  cadi. 

Gnathaptera.  Onifcus  afellus. 


MOLLUSC  A/ 

Cephalopoda.  Sepia  officinalis. 
Acephala.  Oftrea  edulis. 

VERMES. 

Hirudo  medicinalis. 


ZOOPKYTA. 

Ceratophyta.  Gorgonia  nobilis.  (JJis  nobilis 
Spongia.  Spongia  officinalis. 


No.  III. 


List  of  the  Genera  of  Medicinal  Plants } arranged  according  to 


the  Linna:an  Syflem . 

Cl.  I.  MONANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia, 
Kaempferia. 

A mo  mum. 
Curcuma, 


Cl.  II.  DIANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 
Olea. 

Gratiola. 

Salvia. 

V eronica. 
Rofmarinus* 


CL  IL 
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Cl.  II.  DIANDRIA. 

Ord.  Trigynia, 

Piper. 

CL  III.  TRIANDRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia. 

Valeriana. 

Iris. 

Crocus. 

Ord.  Digynia. 

Saccharum. 

Secale. 

Hordeum. 

Avena. 

Triticum. 

Cl,  IV.  TETRANDRIA. 

Ord.  Monogynia. 

Plantago. 

Rubia. 

Alchemilla. 

Scabiofa. 

Santalum. 

Dorftenia. 

Ord.  Digynia. 

Cufcuta. 

Cl.  V.  PENTANDRIA 
Ord.  Monogynia. 

Anchufa.  . 

Spigelia. 

Datura. 

Nicotiana, 

Capficum. 

Atropa. 

Lobelia. 

Rhamnus. 

Viola. 

Menyanthes. 

Convolvulus. 

Hyofciamus. 

Strychnos. 

Solanum. 

Cinchona, 

Yj 
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Cl.  V.  PENTANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogin  1 a. 
Cephaelis. 

Vitis. 

Ribes. 

Ord.  Digynia. 

Gentiana. 

Eryngium. 

Conium. 

Cuminum. 

Bubon. 

Coriandrum. 

Paftinaca. 

Apium. 

Ulmus. 

Daucus. 

Sium. 

Ferula. 

Angelica. 

Carum. 

Anethum. 

Pimpinella. 

Ord.  Trigynia. 

Sambucus. 

Rhus. 

Ord.  PentagYnia. 

Linum. 

Cl.  VI.  HEXANDRIA* 
Ord.  Monogynia. 

Allium. 

S cilia. 

Aloe. 

Calamus. 

Lilium. 

Dracaena. 

Acorus. 

Berberis.' 

Ord.  Trigynia. 

Rumex. 

Colehicum. 
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Cl.  VII.  HEPTANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 
iEfculus. 

CL  VIII.  OCTANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 
Amyriso 
Daphne. 

Vaccinium. 

Ord.  Trigynia^ 
Polygonum. 

CL  IX.  ENNEANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 

Laurus. 

! 

Ord.  TrigynIa. 

Rheum. 

CL  X.  DECANDRIA* 

Ord.  Monogynia. 

Caffia.  j 
Guajacmn. 

Toluifera. 

Swietenia. 

Rhododendron. 

Styrax. 

Myroxylon. 

Ruta. 

Haem  atoxy  Ion. 

Quaflia. 

Arbutus. 

Gopaifera* 

Ord.  Digynia. 

Dianthus. 

CL  XI.  DODECANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia, 

Afaruna. 

Ganella. 

CL  XII.  ICOSANDRIA. 
Ord,  Monogynia. 

Ca&us. 

Myrtus* 


Cl.  XII.  ICOSANDRIA. 
Ord.  Monogynia. 
Amygdalus. 

Eugenia. 

Punica. 

Prunus. 

Ord.  Pentagynia, 

Pyrus. 

Ord.  Polygynia, 

Rofa. 

Tormentilla. 

Geum. 

Rubus. 

Fotentilla. 

CL  XIII.  POLYANDRIA 
Ord.  Monogynia. 

Papaver. 

Ord.  Trigynia. 
Delphinium. 

Aconitum. 

Ord.  Tetragynja. 
Wintera. 

Ord.  Polygynia. 
Helleborus. 

CL  XIV.  DID  YN  AMI  A. 
Ord.  Gymnospermia. 
Hyflopus. 

Lavandula. 

Marrubiurm 

Mentha. 

Teucrium. 

Melifla. 

Ord.  Angiospermia. 
Digitalis. 

CL  XV.  TETRADYNA- 
MIA. 

Ord.  SiLicuLosiE. 
Cochlearia. 


Cl.  XV, 


Materra  Medico. . 
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Cl.  XV.  TETRADYNA- 
MIAr 

Ord.  SiLiQUoSiE. 

Raphanus. 

Sinapis. 

Cardamine. 

Sifymbrium. 

Cl.  XVI.  MON ADELPHI A. 
Ord.  Trianbria. 
Tamarindus. 

Ord.  Polyanbria. 

Marlva. 

Althaea. 

CL  XVII.  PIADELPHIA. 
Ord.  Hexanbria. 

Fumaria. 

Ord.  Octandria. 

Polygala. 

Ord.  Decanbria. 
Pterocarpus. 

Dolichos. 

GeofFroya. 

Trigonella. 

Spajrtium.. 

Glycyrrbiza. 

Altragalus. 

CL  XVIII.  POLYAfcEL. 
PHI  A. 

Ord.  Icosandria. 

Citrus. 

Ord.  POLYANBRIA. 
Melaleuca. 

Hypericum. 

CL  XIX.  SYNGENESIA, 
Ord.  PoLYGAMIA  iE^UAtlS. 
La&uca. 

Arctium. 

Leontodon. 

Cyj^ara. 
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Cl.  XIX.  SYNGENESIA. 
Ord.  Polygamia  Super- 

FLUA. 

Tanacetum. 

1 uffilago. 

Inula. 

Matricaria. 

Achillea. 

Artemifia. 

Solidago. 

Arnica. 

Anthemis. 

O.  Polygamia  Frustranea; 
Ceuta  urea. 

Ord.  Monogamia. 

Lobelia. 

Viola. 

Cl.  XX.  GYNANDRIA. 
Ord.  Dianbria. 

Orchis. 

Ord.  Hexanbria. 
Ariftolochia. 

Ord.  Polyanbria. 

Arum. 

CL  XXI.  MONOECIAo 
Ord.  Tetranbria. 

Be  tula. 

Morus. 

Urtica. 

Ord.  Polyanbria* 

Quercus. 

Juglans. 

Ord.  Monad elpHIS, 

Pinus. 

Ricinus. 

CrQton. 

Ord.  SyngeneSIA. 
Momordica, 

y4 
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Cl.  XXI.  MONOECIA. 
Ord.  Syngenesia. 
Cucumis. 

Gucurbita. 

Bryonia. 

Cl.  XXII.  DIOECIA. 

Ord.  Diandria, 

Salix. 

Ord.  Pentandria, 
Piltacia. 

Ord.  Hexandria. 

Smilax. 

Ord.  Monadelphia. 
Juniperus. 

Ciflampelos. 

Cl.  XXIII.  POLYGAMIA. 
Ord.  Monoecia. 

Vera  turn. 
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Cl.  XXIII.  POLYGAMIA. 
Ord.  Monoecia. 

Mimofa. 

Parietaria. 

Ord.  Dioecia, 

Fraxinus. 

Panax. 

Ord.  Trioecia. 

Ficus. 

Cl.  XXIV.  CRYPTOGA- 
MIA. 

Ord.  Fxlices. 

Polypodium. 

Ord.  Fungi. 

Boletus. 

CL  XXV.  PALMiE. 

Cocos. 
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Lift  of  Officinal  Plants , arranged  according  to  their  Natural 
Orders,  by  Profeflbr  Murray  of  Gottingen . 


Ord.  I.  CONIFERiE. 
Pinus. 

Juniperus. 

Ord.  II.  AMENTACEiE. 
Salix. 
jugians. 

Quercus.  x 

Betula. 

Piltacia. 

Ord.  III.  COMPOSITE. 
a . Capitate. 

Ardium. 

Cynara» 


Ord.  III.  COMPOSITiE. 
Centaurea. 

I . Semifloscuxosae. 
Leontodon. 

Laduca. 

Discoide#. 

Artemifia. 

Taftacetum. 

Tuffilago. 
d . Radiate. 

Anthemis. 

Inula. 

Arnica. 

Solidago* 


Ord.  IV, 


App. 

Ord.  iv.  aggregate;. 

Valeriana. 

Cephaelis. 

Ord.  V.  CONGLOMERATE. 
Pensea. 

Ord.  VI.  UMBELLATE. 
Eryngium. 

Daucus. 

Conium. 

Ferula. 

Angelica. 

Sium. 

Bubon. 

Cuminum. 

Corianarum. 

Faftiqaca. 

Anethum. 

Carum, 

Pimpinella. 

Apium. 

Ord.  VII.  HEDERACEE. 
Vitis. 

Panax. 

Ord.  VIII.  SARMENTA- 
CEE. 

Smilax. 

Ciffampelos. 

Ariftolochia. 

Alarum. 

Ord.  IX.  STELLATE. 

Rubia. 

Spigelia, 

Ord.  X.  CYMOSE. 

Ord.  XI.  CUCURBITACEE 
Cucumis. 

Momordica, 

Bryonia. 

Ord.  XII.  SOLANACErE. 
Solatium, 


(SS 

Ord.  XII.  SOLANACEE. 

Atropa. 

Hyofciamua. 

Datura. 

Nicotiana, 

Caplicum. 

Digitalis. 

Ord.  XIII.  CAMPANACJ ilE* 
Convolvulus. 

Lobelia. 

Viola. 

i ' 

Ord.  XIV.  CONTORT E, 

Cinchona. 

Ord.  XV.  ROTACEE. 
Gentiana. 

Menyanthes. 

Ord.  XVI.  SEPIARIE, 

Olea. 

Ord.  XVII.  BICORNES* 
Arbutus. 

Rhododendron. 

Sty  rax. 

Ord.  XVIII.  ASPERIFO- 
LIE. 

Anchufa. 

Ord.  XIX.  VERTICILLA- 
TE. 

Teucri^m, 

Meliffa. 

Hyffopus. 

Lavandula. 

Origanum. 

Mentha. 

Marrubium. 

Salvia. 

Rofmarinus. 

Ord.  XX.  PERSONATE. 
Gratioia. 

Veronica, 
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Odf.  £XI.  RHOEADEAh 


Part  II. 
Or d.  XXVIII.  POMACES, 


Papaver. 

Od.  XXIL  PUTAMINEiE. 

, 

Od.  XXIII.  SILIQUOSJE. 
Sifymbrium. 

Cardamine. 

Raphanus. 

Sinapis. 

Cochlearia, 

Ord.  XXIV.  PAPILIONA- 
CE^: 

Dolichos. 

Spartium. 

Glycyrrhiza. 

Adtragalus. 

Trigonella. 

Pterocarpus. 

Geoffroya. 

Ord.  XXV.  LOMENTA- 
CEiE. 

Caffia. 

Myroxylon. 

Toluifera. 

Mimofa. 

Tamarindus. 

Haematoxylon. 

Polygala. 

Fumaria. 

rd.  XXVI.  MULTISILI- 

Aconittim, 

Delphinium. 

Helleborus. 

Ruta. 


Pyrus. 

Prunus. 

Amygdalus. 

Punica. 

Citrus. 

Ribes. 

Ord.  XXIX.  HESPERIDEiE. 
Myrtus. 

Melaleuca. 

Caryophyllus. 

Ord.  XXX.  SUCCULENTiE. 

07  XX  XI.  COLUMNIFER^E, 
Althaea. 

Malva. 

Ord.  XXXII.  GRUINALES, 
Guaiacum, 

Quafiia. 

Linum. 

Oxalis. 

Ord.  XXXIII.  CARYO- 
PHYLL7E. 

Dianthus. 

Ord.  XXXIV.  CALYC AN- 
THEM IE. 

Ord.  XXXV.  ASCYROL 
DEiE. 

Ciltus. 

Hypericum, 

Fraxinus. 

Ord.  XXXVI.  COADUNA 


, T M. 

I.  XXVII.  SENTICOSJE. 

Potentilla.  Ord.  XXXVII.  PUMOSiE. 

Tormentilla.  Rhamnus- 

Rubus.  Sambucus. 

Rofa.  Rhus. 

Ord.  XXXVII 
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Ord.  XXXVII.  DUMOS/E. 
Amyris. 

Copaifera. 

Ord.  XXXVIII.  TRIHILA- 
17E. 

Swietenia. 

iEfculus. 

Berberis. 

Ord.  XXXIX.  tricocca:. 

Stalagmitis. 

Croton, 

RicinuS. 

Ord.  XL.  OLERACEiE. 
Rumex. , 

Rheum. 

Polygonum. 

Laurus. 

Myriftica. 

Wintera. 

Canella. 

Ord.  XLI.  SCABRIDvE. 
Parietaria. 

Dorftenia. 

Ficus., 

Urtica. 

Morus. 

Ulma. 

Ord.  XLII.  VEPRECULiE. 
Daphne. 

Ord.  XLIII.  PALM/E. 

Cocos. 

Ord.  XLIV.  PIPERIT7E. 

Piper. 

Acorus. 

Arum , 
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Ord.  XLV.  SCITAMINEiE. 
A mo  mum. 

Curcuma. 

Ksempferia. 

Ord.  XLV I.  LILIACEiE, 
Lilium. 

Scilla. 

Allium. 

Veratrum. 

Colchicum. 

Crocus. 

AJoe. 

Ord.  XL VII.  ENSATJE. 

Iris. 

Ord.  XLVIII.  ORCHIDEiE. 
Orchis. 

Ord.  XLIX.  TRIPETALOI- 
DE^. 

Calamus. 

Ord.  L.  CALAMARIiE. 

Ord.  LI.  GRAMINA., 
Triticum. 

Hordeum . 

Avena. 

Saccharum. 

Ord.  LI  I.  FILICES. 

Polyp  odium. 

Ord.  LIII.  MUSCI, 

Ord.  LIV.  ALGyE, 

Ord.  LV.  FUNGI, 

Boletus, 
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No.  V. 

the  Mineral  Kingdom,  which  are 


Lift  of  Subfiances  belonging  to 
ufed  in  Medicine . 

EARTHS. 

Lime. 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

Chalk. 

Marble. 

Baryta. 

Carbonate  of  baryta. 

Sulphate  of  baryta. 

Alumina. 

Bole. 

SALTS. 

Sulphate  of  magnelia. 
Super-fulphate  ©f  alumina  and 
potafs. 

vSulphate  of  iron. 

of  copper. 


SALTS. 

Sulphate  of  zinc. 

Nitrate  of  potafs. 
Muriate  of  foda. 

INFLAMMABLES. 

Bitumen. 

Amber. 

Sulphur. 

METALS. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Iron. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Mercury. 

Zinc. 

Antimony. 

Arfenic. 
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PART  III. 


PREPARATIONS  AND  COMPOSITIONS. 


C H A P.  I. 

SULPHUR. 

Sulphur  sublimatum  lotum. 

Edin . 

Flores  Sulphuris  Loti. 

Lond. 

Wafhed  Sublimed  Sulphur.  Wafted  Flowers  of  Sulphiir • 
Take  of 

Sublimed  fulphur,  one  pound  \ 

Water,  four  pounds. 

Boil  the  fulphur  for  a little  in  the  water,  then  pour  off  this  water, 
and  walk  away  all  the  acid  by  affufions  of  cold  water  j and  laft- 
ly,  dry  the  fulphur. 

Sulphur  Sublimatum  Lotum. 

Dub. 

Wafted  Sublimed  Sulphur. 

Let  warm  water  be  poured  upon  fublimed  fulphur,  and  the  wafh- 
ing  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  water,  when  poured  off,  is  im- 
pregnated with  acid. 

When  dried,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  well-clofed  veffels. 

As  it  is  impoffible  to  kiblime  fulphur  in  veffels  perfe&ly  void 
of  air,  a fmall  portion  of  it  is  always  acidified  and  converted  into 
fulphurous  or  fulphuric  acid.  The  prefence  of  acid  in  fulphur,  is 
always  to  be  confidered  as  an  impurity,  and  muff  be  removed  by 
careful  ablution.  When  thoroughly  walhed,  fublimed  fulphur  is 

not 
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a£ted  upon  by  the  atmofphere  ; there  is  therefore  no  particular 
reafon  for  preferving  it  from  the  a&ion  of  the  air ; for  if,  on  keep- 
ing* it  become  moift,  it  is  becaufe  the  fulphuric  acid  has  not  been 
entirely  walked  away. 

SULPHUR  PR^CIPITATUM. 

Lond . 

Precipitated  Sulphur . 

Take  of 

Sulphurated  kali,  fix  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  pound  and  an  half ; 

Diluted  vitriolic  acid,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 

Boil  the  fulphurated  kali  in  the  difiilled  water  until  it  be  difiol- 
ved.  Filter  the  liquor  through  paper,  to  which  add  the  diluted 
vitriolic  acid.  Walk  the  precipitated  powder  by  repeated  af> 
fufions  of  water  till  it  become  infipid. 

T>ub* 

Take  of 

Sulphurated  vegetable  alkali,  four  ounces; 

Boiling  water,  a pound  and  a half; 

Diluted  nitrons  acid,  as  much  s may  be  fufficient. 

Difiblve  the  fulphurated  vegetable  alkali  in  the  watei*,  and  add 
the  acid  to  the  filtered  liquor  as  long  as  the  liquor  is  rendered 
turbid  by  its  addition.  Wafh  the  precipitated  powder  well 
with  warm  water,  and  keep  it  after  it  is  dried  in  well-clofed 
veffiels. 

We  ihall  have  another  opportunity -of  mentioning  more  parti- 
cularly the  adtion  of  potafs  and  fulphur  on  each  other.  When  the 
fulphuretted  potafs  is  thrown  into  water,  it  is  entirely  diffolved, 
but  not  without  decompofition,  for  it  is  converted  into  fulphate 
of  potafs,  hydroguretted  fulphuret  of  potafs,  and  fulphuretted  hy- 
droguret  of  potafs.  The  two  iafl:  compounds  are  again  decompo- 
fed  on  the  addition  of  any  acid.  The  acid  combines  with  the  potr- 
afs,  fulphuretted  hydrogen  flies  off  in  the  form  of  gas,  while  ful- 
phur is  precipitated.  It  is  of  little  confequence  what  acid  is  em- 
ployed to  precipitate  the  fulphur.  The  London  College  order  the 
fulphuric,  probably  becaufe  a portion  of  it  is  already  contained  in 
the  folution ; while  the  Dublin  College  ufe  nitrous  acid,  becaufe 
the  nitrate  of  potafs  formed,  is  more  eafily  wafhed  away  than  the 
fulphate  of  potafs. 

Precipitated  fulphur  does  not  differ  from  w#ll-wafhed  fublimed 
fulphur,  except  in  being  much  dearer.  Its  paler  colour  is  owing 
to"  its  more  minute  divifion  ; but  from  this  circumflance  it  derives 
no  fuperiority  to  compenfate  for  the  difagreeahlenefs  of  the  pre^ 
paration. 
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A C ID  S. 


ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM  DILUTUM, 

Rdin . 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid . 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  acid,  one  part  \ 

Water,  feven  parts. 

Mix  them. 

Acidum  V^trioligum  Dilutum. 

Loud . 

Diluted  or  weak  Vitriolic  Acid * 

Take  "of 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  ounce  ; 

Diltilled  water,  eight  ounces. 

Mix  them  by  degrees. 

Dub . 

Take  of 

Vitriolic  acid,  two  ounces  ; 

Diltilled  water,  fourteen  ounces. 

Having  gradually  mixed  them,  fet  them  afide  to  cool,  and  then 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

The  molt  dimple  form  in  which  fulphuric  acid  can  be  advanta- 
geoully  employed  internally,  is  that  in  which  it  is  merely  diluted 
with  water  : and  it  is  highly  proper  that  there  fhould  be  fome 
fixed  fcandard  in  which  the  acid  in  this  Itate  lho,uld  be  kept.  It  is, 
however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  colleges  have  not  adopt- 
ed the  fame  Itaiidard  with  refpeCt  to  llrength  : For  in  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin  Colleges,  the  Itrong  acid  conftitutes  an  eighth  j 
and  in  the  London,  only  a ninth  of  the  mixture.  The  former  pro- 
portion we  are  inclined  to  prefer,  as  it  gives  exactly  a drachm  of 
acid  to  the  ounce  *,  but;  the  dilution  by  means  of  diltilled  water  is 
preferable  to  fpring  water  which,  even  in  its  purefl  Itate,  is  not 
free  from  impregnations  affecting  the  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  has  a very  Itrong  attraction  for  water ; and  their 
bulk  when  combined  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  water  and  acid  fepa- 
rately.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  a very  conliderable  increafe  of 
temperature  produced,  which  is  apt  tp  crack  glafs-vefiels,  unlefs 
the  combination  be  very  cautioully  made  *,  and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  the  acid  mult  be  poured  into  the  water,  not  the  water  into  the 
acidc 
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ACIDUM  NITROSUM, 

Rdin. 

Nitrous  Acid . 

Take  o 

Ver;  pure  nitrate  of  potafs,  two  pounds  \ 

Sulpuric  acid,  lixteen  ounces. 

Having  put  the  nitrate  of  potafs  into  a glafs-retort,  pour  upon  it 
the  ulphuric  acid,  and  diftil  in  a fand  bath,  with  a heat  gra- 
dualy  increafed,  until  the  iron-pot  begins  to  be  red-hot. 

The  fecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as 
1551  to  1000. 

Lond. 

Take  »£ 

Purfied  nitre,  by  weight,  fixty  ounces ; 

Viriolic  acid,  by  weight,  twenty-nine  ounces. 

Mix  ;nd  diftil. 

The  pecific  gravity  of  this  is  to  the  weight  of  diftilled  water  as 
15)0  to  1000. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Nitre,  fix  pounds  ; 

Yitriolic  acid,  three  pounds. 

Mix  and  diftil,' until  the  refiduuip  becomes  dry. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  acid  is  to  the  weight  of  diftilled  wa- 
ter as  1550  to  1000. 

In  this  procefs,  the  fulphuricacid,  by  its  fuperior  affinity,  com- 
bines with  the  potafs  of  the  nitre  to  form  fulphate  of  potafs,  while 
the  nitric  acid  is  feparated,  and  is  not  only  converted  into  vapour 
by  the  application  of  the  heat  to  the  retort,  but  is  alfo  partially 
decompofed.  A portion  of  oxygen  efcapes  in  a gafeous  form,  and 
the  nitric  oxide  gas  combines  with  the  nitric  acid  ; * fo  that  the 
liquor  condenled  in  the  receiver  is  nitrous  and  not  nitric  acid. 

In  performing  this  procefs,  we  muft  take  care,  in  pouring  in  the 
fulphuric  acid,  not  to  foil  the  neck  of  the  retort.  The  difference 
of  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  directed  by  the  different  Col- 
leges, has  no  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  acid  obtained,  but  only 
affe&s  the  refiduurp.  The  London  and  Dublin  Colleges  ufe  no 
more  fulphuric  acid  than  what  is  neceffary  to  expel  all  the  nitric 
acid,  and  the  refid uum  is  a neutral  fulphate  of  potafs,  fo  infoluble, 
that  it  cannot  be  got  out  without  breaking  the  retort.  The  Edin- 
burgh College  order  as  much  fulphuric  acid  as  renders  the  refi- 
duum,  an  acidulous  fulphate  of  potafs,.  eafily  foluble  in  water. 

Nitrous  acid  is  frequently  impure.  Sulphuric  acid  is  dete&ed 
by  the  precipitate  formed  on  dropping  into  it  a little  nitrate  of  ba- 

ryta. 
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ryta,  and  is  ealily  got  rid  of  by  rediftilling  the  nitrous  acid  from, 
a fmall  quantity  of  mtrate  of  pota  s. 

Muriatic  acid  is  detedled  by  the  precipitate  formed  with  ni- 
trate of  diver,  and  may  be  feparated  by  dropping  into  the  nitrous 
acid  a folution  of  nitrate  of  Iilver,  as  long' as  it  forms  any  preci- 
pitate, and  drawing  off  the  nitrous  acid  by  diftillation. 

The  general  properties  of  nitrous  acid  have  been  already  noti- 
ced (183.).  Mr  Davy  has  (hewn  that  it  is  a compound  of  nitric 
acid  and  nitric  oxide,  and  that  by  additional  dofes  of  the  lad  conr 
ftituent,  its  colour  is  fuccedively  changed,  from  yellow,  to  orange, 
olive  green,  ana  blue  green,  and  its  fpecihc  gravity  is  dimimfhed. 
The  fpecific  gravity  is  probably  hated  too  high  by  the  Colleges; 
for  although  Rouelle  makes  that  of  the  ftronged  nitric  acid  1.583, 
yet  Kirwan  could  produce  it  no  llronger  at  6c?  than  1.5543,  and 
Mr  Davy  makes  it  only  1.504,  and  when  faturated  with  nitric 
oxide  only  1.475. 


ACIDUM  NITROSUM  DILUTUM. 

Lond.  Dub.  Kdin. 

Diluted  Nitrous  Acid . 

Take  of 

Nitrous  acid, 

Water,  equal  weights. 

Mix  them,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  noxious  vapours. 

Nitrous  acid  has. a great  affinity  for  water,  and  attradls  it  from 
the  atmofphere.  During  their  combination  there  is  an  increafe 
of  temperature,  part  of  the  nitric  oxide  is  diffipated  in  the  form 
of  noxious  vapours,  and  the  colour  changes  fuceeffively  from 
orange  to  green,  and  to  blue,  according  as  the  proportion  of  wa- 
ter is  increafed.  A mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Kirwan’s  standard 
acid  of  1.5543  and  water,  has  the  lpecific  gravity  1.191 1, 


ACIDUM  NITRICUM, 
Kdin. 

Nitric  Acid . 


Take  of 

Nitrous  acid,  any  quantity. 

Pour  it  into  a retort,  and  having  adapted  a receiver,  apply  a very 
gentle  heat,  until  the  redded:  portion  ffiall  have  palled  over,  and 
the  acid  which  remains  in  the  retort  ffiall  have  become  nitric 
acid. 


We  have  already  dated,  that  nitrous  acid  is  nitric  acid  combi- 
ned with  a variable  proportion  of  nitric  oxide.  Now,  by  the 
application  of  a gentle  heat,  the  whole  of  the  nitric  oxide  is 
vaporized,  and  pure  colcurlefs  nitric  acid  remains  in  the  re- 
tort. The  nitric  oxide,  however,  carries  over  with  it  a portion 
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of  the  acid,  and  condenfes  with  it  in  the  receiver,  in'  the  form  of  a 
very  high-coloured  nitrous  acid. 

Richter  has  given  the  following  manner  of  preparing  nitric 
acid. 

Take  of 

Purified  nitrate  of  potafs,  feven  pounds  ; 

Black  oxide  of  manganefe,  one  pound  two  ounces  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  four  pounds,  four  ounces,  and  fix  drachms. 

Into  a retort  capable  of  containing  twenty-four  pounds,  introduce 
the  nitre  and  manganefe,  powdered  and  mixed,  and  peur  upon 
them  gradually,  through  a retort  funnel,  the  fulphuric  acid. 
Lute  on  the  receiver  with  flour  and  water,  and  conduct  the  diftil- 
lation  with  a gradually  increafed  heat.  From  thefe  proportions, 
Richter  got  three  pounds  nine  ounces  of  very  flightly  coloured 
nitric  acid.  The  operation  v.fiil  be  conduced  with  lefs  hazard 
in  a Woulfe’s  apparatus,  or  by  interpofing  between  the  retort 
and  a receiver  a tubulated  adopter,  furnilhed  with  a bent  tube* 
of  which  the  further  extremity  is  immerfed  in  a veflel  contain 
mg  a fmall  quantity  of  water. 

These  acids,  the  nitrous  and  nitric,  have  been  long  employed  as 
powerful  pharmaceutic  agents.  Their  application  in  this  way  we 
fhall  have  many  opportunities  of  illuftrating. 

Lately,  however,  their  ufe  in  medicine  has  been  confiderably 
extended. 

In  the  ftate  of  vapour  they  have  been  ufed  to  deftroy  contagion 
in  jails,  hofpitals,  Ihips,  and  other  places  where  the  accumulation 
of  animal  effluvia  is  not  eafily  avoided.  The  fumigating  fuch 
places  with  the  vapour  of  nitrous  acid  has  certainly  been  attended 
with  fuccefs  •,  but  we  have  heard  that  fuccefs  aferibed  entirely  to 
the  ventilation  employed  at  the  fame  time.  Ventilation  may 
certainly  be  carried  fo.  far,  that  the  contagious  miaimata  may  be 
diluted  to  fuch  a degree  that  they  fhall  not  a£t  on  the  body  ; but 
to  us  it  appears  no  leL  certain,  that  thefe  miafmata  cannot  come 
in  contact  with  nitric  acid  or  oxymuriatic  acid  vapour,  without 
being,  entirely  decompofed  and  completely  defiroyed.  It  is,  be- 
fides,  applicable  in  fituations  which  do  not  admit  of  fuflicient  ven- 
tilation; and  where  it  is,  the  previous  difiufion  of  acid  vapours  is 
an  excellent  check  upon  the  indolence  and  inattention  of  fervants 
and  nurfes,  as  by  the  fmell  we  are  enabled  to  judge  whether  they 
have  been  fufliciently  attentive  to  the  fucceedmg  ventilation. 
Nitric  acid  vapour,  alfo,  is  cot  deleterious  to  life,  and  may  be  dif- 
fufed  in  the  apartments  of  the  fick,  without  occafioning  to  them, 
any  material  inconvenience.  The  means  of  diffufingfit  are  eafy. 
Half-an-ounce  of  powdered  nitre  is  put  into  a faucer,  which  is  pla- 
ced in  a pipkin  q£  heated  fand„  On  the  nitre  two  drachms  of 
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fulphuric  acid  are  then  poured.  The  fumes  of  nitric  acid  imme- 
diately begin  to  rife.  This  quantity  will  fill  with  vapour  a cube 
of  ten  feet ; and  by  employing  a fufficient  number  of  pipkins,  the 
fumes  may  be  eafily  made  to  fill  every  part  of  a ward  of  any  ex- 
tent. 'After  the  fumigation,  ventilation  is  to  be  carefully  employ- 
ed. For  introducing  this  pra&ice,  Dr  Carmichael  Smyth  has 
received  from  the  Britifii  Parliament  a reward  of  five  thoufand 
pounds. 

.The  internaPufe  of  thefe  acids  has  alfo  been  lately  much  ex- 
tended. In,  febrile  diieafes,  water  acidulated  with  them  forms 
one  of  the  belt  antiphlogiftic  and  antifeptic  drinks  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  Hoffman  and  Eberhard  long  ago  employed  it 
with  very  great  fuccefs  in  malignant  and  petechial  fevers ; and  in. 
the  low  typhus,  which  frequently  rages  among  the  poor  in  the 
fuburbs  of  Edinburgh,  we  have  repeatedly  given  it  with  unequi- 
vocal advantage,  before  the  contemptible  quackery  of  Reich  was 
fo  undeferving.ly  rewarded  by  the  King  of  PrulTia.  In  the  liver- 
complaint  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in  fyphilis,  nitric  acid  has  alfo 
been  extolled  as  a valuable  remedy  by  Dr  Scott,  and  the  evident 
benefits  reiulting  from  its  ufe  in  thefe  complaints,  has  given  rife  to 
a theory,  that  mercury  only  acts  by  oxygenizing  the  fyftem.  It 
is  certain,  that  both  the  primary  and  fecondary  fymptoms  of  fy- 
philis have  been  removed  by  the  ufe  of  thefe  acids,  2nd  that  the 
former  fymptoms  have  not  returned,  or  been  followed  by  any  fe- 
condary fymptoms.  But  in  many  inftances  they  have  failed,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  ever  they  effected  a permanent  cure,  after  the  fe- 
condary fymptoms  appeared.  Upon  the  whole,  the  opinions  of 
Mr  Pearfon  on  this  fubjed,  lately  agitated  with  fo  much  keen- 
nefs,  appear  to  us  To  candid  and  judicious,  that  we  fhall  infert 
them  here.  He  does  not  thinjk  it  eligible  to  rely  on  the  nitrous 
acid  in  the  treatment  of  any  one  form  of  the  lues  venerea  ; at  the 
fame  time,  he  by  no  means  willies  to  fee  it  exploded  as  a medi- 
cine altogether  lifelefs  in  that  difeafe.  When  an  impaired  ffate 
of  the  conftitution  renders  the  introdudion  of  mercury  into  the 
fyftem  inconvenient,  or  evidently  improper,  the  nitrous  acid  will 
be  found,  he  thinks,  capable  of  reftraining  the  progrefs  of  the  dif- 
eafe, while  at  the  fame  time  it  will  improve  the  health  and 
ftrength  of  the  patient  On  fome  occafions,  this  acid  may  be  gi- 
ven in  conjunction  with  a mercurial  courfe,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  fupport  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  to  determine  powerfully  to  the 
kidneys  and  to  counteract  in  no  inconfiderable  degree  the  effeds 
of  mercury  on  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
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ACIDUM  MURIATICUM. 

JE  din. 

Muriatic  Acid . 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  foda,  two  pounds  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  fixteen  ounce_s  ; 

Water,  one  pound. 

Heat  the  muriate  of  foda  for  fome  time  red  hot  in  a pot,  and  after 
it  has  cooled,  put  it  into  a retort.  Then  pour  upon  the  mu- 
riate of  foda,  the  acid  mixed  with  the  water  and  allowed  to  cool. 
Laftly,  diftil  in  a fand-bath  with  a moderate  fire,  as  long  as  any 
acid  is  produced. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  diflilled  water  a£ 
1170  to  1000. 

Lo/ido 

Take  of 

Dried  fea-falt,  ten  pounds  ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  fix  pounds  ; 

Water,  five  pounds. 

Add  by  degrees  the  vitriolic  acid,  firfl  mixed  with  the  water,  to 
the  fait ; then  diftil. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  diflilled  water  as 
1170  to  1000. 

Dub. 


Take  of 

Common  fait  dried,  five  pounds  *, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Water,  each  three  pounds. 

Add  the  acid,  diluted  with  the  water,  after  it  has  cooled,  gradual- 
ly to  the  fait,  and  then  diftil  the  liquor  until  the  refiduum  be- 
come dry. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  diflilled  water,  as 
1160  to  1000. 


In  this  procefs  the  muriate  of  foda  is  decompofed,  and  the  mu- 
riatic acid  difengaged  by  the  fuperior  affinity  of  the  fulphuric 
acid.  But  as  muriatic  acid  in  itfelf.is  a permanently  elaftic  fluid, 
the  addition  of  the  water  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  its  exiftence 
in  a fluid  form.  Some  operators  put  a portion  of  water  into  the 
receiver,  for  the  purpofe  of  abforbing  the  muriatic  acid  gas,  which 
is  firfl  difengaged ; the  Colleges,  however,  order  the  whole  of  the 
water  to  be  previoufly  mixed  with  the  fulphuric  ac:d.  This  mix- 
ture muft  not  be  made  in  the  retort  itfelf  *,  for  the  heat  produced 
is  to  great,  that  it  would  not  only  endanger  the  breaking  of  the 
veflel,  but  occafion  confiderable  lofs  and  inconvenience  by  the 
fudden  difengagement  of  muriatic  acid  gas. 
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The  muriate  of  foda  is  dire&ed  to  be  heated  to  rednefs  before 
it  be  introduced  into  the  retort,  that  the  whole  of  the  water  o£ 
crytiallization  may  be  expelled,  which  being  variable  in  quantity, 
would  otherwife  affeft  the  ftrength  of  the  acid  produced  ; and  be- 
tides, without  this  precaution,  the  acid  obtained  is  tgo  high  co- 
loured. 

Mr  Accum,  in  Ni,cholfon’s  Journal,  vol.  ii.p.  120.  has  faid,  that 
the  quantity  of  fulphuric  acid  prefcribed  by  the  London  College 
for  obtaining  this  acid  is  much  too  large,  and  in  p.  119.  that  the 
proportion  of  fulphuric  acid  prefcribed  for  preparing  the  nitrous 
acid  is  much  too  fmall  j but  in  both  criticilms  he  has  fallen  into 
error. 

If  a common  retort  and  receiver  be  employed  for  this  diftilla- 
tion,  they  muft  not  be  luted  perfectly  clofely  *,  for  if  any  portion 
of  the  gas  fhould  not  be  abforbed  by  the  water  employed,  it  mull 
be  allowed  to  efcape  ; but  the  procefs  will  be  performed  with 
greater  economy,  and  perfedl  fafety,  in  a Woulfe’s  or  fome  fimilar 
apparatus. 

The  refiduum  in  the  retort  confills  principally  of  fulphate  of 
foda,  which  may  be  purified  by  folution  and  cryftallfzation. 

If  properly  prepared,  the  muriatic  acid  is  perfectly  colourlefs, 
and  pofielTes  the  other  properties  already  enumerated  (209.)  ; but 
in  the  tiiops  it  is  very  feldom  found  pure.  It  almolt  always,  con- 
tains iron,  and  very  frequently  fulphuric  acid  or  copper.  The 
copper  is  dete&ed  by  the  blue  colour  produced  by  fuper-faturating 
the  acid  with  ammonia,  the  iron  by  the  black  or  blue  precipitate 
formed  with  tincture  of  galls  or  pruffiate  of  potafs.  The  fulphu- 
ric acid  is  known  by  the  white  precipitate  formed  with  muriate 
of  baryta,  and  may  be  eafily  got  rid  of  by'  rediltilling  the  acid 
from  a fmall  quantity  of  dried  muriate  of  foda. 

In  its  effects  on  the  animal  economy,  and  the  mode  of  its  em- 
ployment, it  coincides  with  the  acids  already  mentioned,  which 
almoll  proves  that  they  do  not  a£t  by  oxygenizing  the  fyftem,  as 
the  muriatic  acid  cannot  be  difoxygenized  by  any  lubflance  or 
procefs  with  which  we  are.  acquainted. 


Oxygenized  Muriatic  Acid . 

The  vapours  of  this  powerfully  oxygenizing  acid  have  been  re- 
commended by  Morveau  as  the  bell  means  of  dellroying  conta- 
gion. As,  however,  they  are  deleterious  to  animal  life,  they  can- 
not be  employed  in  every  tituation.  Where  applicable,  they  are 
eafily  difengaged  by  mixing  together  ten  parts  of  muriate  of  foda, 
and  two  parts  of  black  oxide  of  manganefe  in  powder,  and  pour- 
ing upon  the  mixture  firft  four  parts  of  water,  and  then  fix  parts 
of  fulphuric  acid.  Fumes  of  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  are  imme-  - 
diately  difengaged. 
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ACIDUM  ACETOSUM  DESTILLATUM. 

Edin . 

DiJWled  Acetous  j4cicL 

Let  eight  pounds  of  acetous  acid  be  diftilled  in  glafs-Veflels,  with 
a gentle  heat.  The  two  firft  pounds  which  come  over,  being 
too  water y,  are  to  be  fet  afide  \ the  next  four  pounds  will  be 
die  diftilled  acetous  acid.  The  remainder  furnifhes  a ftili 
flronger  acid,  but  too  much  burnt  by  the  fire. 

Acetum  Destillatum. 

Dub* 

Diftilled  Vinegar* 

Take  of 

Vinegar,  ten  pounds. 

Draw  off,  with  a gentle  heat,  fix  pounds. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  the  weight  of  diftilled  wa- 
ter as  J004  to  1000. 

Lofid. 

"Take  of 

Vinegar,  five  pounds. 

Diftil  with  a gentle  fire,  in  glafs-vefiels,  fo  long  as  the  drops  fall 
free  from  empyreuma. 

Vinegar,  when  prepared  from  vinous  liquors  by  fermentation, 
hcfides  acetous  acid  and  water,  contains  extra&ive,  iuper-tartrite  of 
^jotafs,  and  often  citric  or  malic  acid,  alcohol,  and  a peculiar  agree- 
able aroma.  Thefe  fubftances,  particularly  the  extractive  and  fuper- 
tartrite  of  petals,  render  it  apt  to  fpoil,  and  unfit  for  pharmaceutic 
and  chemical  purpofes.  By  diftillation,  however,  the  acetous  acid 
is  eafily  feparated  from  fuch  of  thefe  fubftances  as  are  not  vola- 
tile. But  by  diftillation  it  lofes  its  agreeable  favour,  and  be- 
comes confiderably  weaker ; for  water  being  rather  more  volatile 
than  acetous  acid,  it  comes  over  firft,  while  the  laft  and  ftrongeft 
portion  of  the  ncid  cannot  be  obtained  free  from  empyreuma. 

This  procefs  may  be  performed  either  in  a common  ftili  or  in  a 
retort.  The  better  kinds  of  wine- vinegar  ffiould  be  ufed  : thofe 
prepared  from  malt  liquors,  however  fine  and  clear  they  may  feem 
to  be,  contain  a large  quantity  of  a vifcous  fubftance,  as  appears 
from  the  fiiminefs  and  ropmefs  to  which  they  are  very  fub- 
jeCl.  This  not  only  hinders  the  acid  from  rifing  freely,  but  is  apt 
to  make  the  vinegar  boil  over  into  the  recipient,  and  at  the  fame 
time  difpofes  it  to  receive  a difagreeable  impreftion  from  the  fire. 
Indeed,  with  the  heft  kind  of  vinegar,  if  the  diftillation  be  carried 
on  to  any  great  length,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  empy- 
xeuma.  The  beft  method  of  preventing  this  inconvenience  is, 
if  a retort  be  ufed,  to  place  the  fand  but  a little  way  up  its  lides, 
&nd  when  fomewhat  more  than  half  the  liquor  is  come  over,  to 
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pour  on  the  remainder  a quantity  of  frefti  vinegar  equal  to  the 
liquor  drawn  off.  This  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times; 
the  vinegar  fupplied  at  each  time  being  previoufly  heated.  The 
addition  of  cold  liquor  would  not  only  prolong  the  operation,  but 
alfo  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  retort. 

Lowitz,  recommends  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  recently 
burnt  and  powdered  charcoal  to  each  pound  of  vinegar  in  the  Hill, 
as  the  bell  means  of  avoiding  empyreuma. 

If  the  common  Hill  be  employed,  it  fhould  likewife  be  occa- 
lionally  fupplied  with  frelh  vinegar,  in  proportion  as  the  acid  runs 
off;  and  this  continued  Until  the  procefs  can  be  conveniently  car- 
ried no  farther.  The  diltilled  acid  mull  be  rectified  by  a fecond 
diltillation  in  a retort  or  glafs  alembic ; for  although  the  head  and 
receiver  be  of  glafs  or  Hone  ware,  the  acid  will  contrad  a metak 
lie  taint  from  the  pewter  worm. 

The  reliduum  of  this  procefs  is  commonly  thrown  away  as  ufe- 
lefs,  although,  if  Ikilfully  managed,  it  may  be  made  turn  to  good 
account,  the  moll  acid  parts  of  the  vinegar  Hill  remaining  in  it. 
Mixed  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  line  dry  fand,  and 
committed  to  diltillation  in  a retort,  with  a well-regulated  fire,  it 
yields  an  exceedingly  ftrong  acid,  together  with  an  empyreuma- 
tic  oil,  which  taints  the  acid  with  a difagreeable  odour.  This 
acid  is  nevertbelefs,  without  any  re£lification,  better  for  fome 
purpofes,  as  being  llronger,  than  the  pure  acid ; particularly  for 
making  acetite  of  potafs  or  foda  : for  then  the  empyreumatic  oil, 
on  which  its  ill  flavour  depends,  is  burnt  out. 

Diflilled  vinegar  fhould  be  colourlefs  and  tranfparent ; have  a 
pungent  fmell,  and  purely  acid  tafle,  totally  free  from  acrimony 
and  empyreuma,  and  fhould  be  entirely  volatile.  It  lhould  not 
form  a black  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a folution  of  baryta, 
or  of  water  faturated  with  fulphuretted  hydrogen  ; or  change  its 
colour  when  fuper- faturated  with  ammonia.  Thefe  circumftances 
lliew,  that  it  is  adulterated  with  fulphuric  acid,  lead,  copper,  or 
tin. 

Diflilled  acetous  acid,  in  its  efie&s  on  the  animal  economy,  does 
not  differ  from  vinegar,  and  as  it  is  lefs  pleafant  to  the  tafle,  it  is 
only  ufed  for  pharmaceutical  preparations.  ' 


AGIDUM  ACETOSUM  FORTE. 

Ed.  in. 

Strong  Acetous  Acid . 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron  dried,  one  pound  » 

Acetite  of  lead,  ten  ounces. 

Having  rubbed  them  together,  put  them  into  a retort,  and  diftil 
in  a fand  bath  with  a moderate  heat,  as  long  as  any  acid  comes 
over. 
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Acidum  Acetosum. 

Lond. 

>. Acetous  Acid . 

Take  of 

Verdegris,  in  coarfe  powder,  two  pounds. 

Dry  it  perfectly  by  means  of  a water  bath  faturated  with  fea-falt ; 

then  diftil  in  a fand-bath,  and  rediftil  the  liquor  obtained. 

Its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  diftilied  water  as  105c  to  ioco. 

By  thefe  precedes,  the  acid  wb  have  before  noticed  under  the 
title  of  acetic  acid  (284.)  is  prepared.  It  was.  formerly  i'uppo- 
fed  that  it  did  not  dilFer  from  diitilled  vinegar,  except  in  /-contain- 
ing lefs  water  ; and  with  this  opinion  the  names  given  to  it  by  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  coincide.  We  are,  however,, 
inclined  to  believe,  from  the  fadls  known  with  regard  to  its  for- 
mation, its  properties  and  its  compounds,  that  it  differs  from  ace- 
tous acid  in  other  particulars  than  in  ffrength,  and  that  it  contains 
lefs  carbon  and  more  oxygen.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  is  incorrectly 
named  Acetous  or  Strong  acetous  acid  ; and  muff  be  conlidered  as  a 
peculiar  acid,  to  which, no  proper  name  has  been  given,  lor  it  dees 
not  bear  that  relation  to  acetous  acid  which  Acetic  Acid  would  im- 
ply ; and  under  the  other  opinion,  that  it  differs  from  acetous  acid 
only  in  ffrength,  according  to  the  .principles  of  nomenclature, 
which  gives  fimple  names  to  limple  fubftances,  the  ffrong  acid 
fhould  be  acetous  acid,  and  our  prefent  acetous  acid  ffiould  be 
weak*  or  dilute  acetous  acid.  But  until  this  branch  of  nomencla- 
ture Shall  be  more  cultivated,  we  fhall  continue  acetic  acid  as 
being  moft  generally  received  and  moff  convenient. 

Many  different  proceffes  have  been  propofed  for  preparing  ace- 
tic acid,  hut  .they  may  be  arranged  in  three  claffes.  It  may  be 
prepared, 

1.  By  decomposing  metalline  acetites  by  heat. 

2.  — ■ — ■ — -- — • Acetites  by  fulphuric  acid. 

3.  — — — Acetites  by  fulphates. 

The  procefs  of  the  London  College  is  an  example  of  the  firft 
kind.  But  the  heat  neceffary  is  fo  great,  that  it  decompofes  part 
of  the  acetous  acid  itfeif,  and  gives  the  product  an  empyreumatic 
and  unplealant  fmell.  * 

By  the  fuperior  affinity  of  fulphuric  acid,  the  acid  may  be  ea- 
lily  expelled  from  every  acetite,  whether  alkaline  or  metallic; 
but  part  of  the  fulphuric  acid  feem^  to  be  deprived  of  its  oxygen, 
and  to  be  converted  into  fulphurous  acid,  which  renders  the  pro- 
duct impure. 

The  proceffes  of  the  laft  kind  are  preferable  to  the  others  in 
many  refpeeffs.  They  are  both  more  economical,  and  they  furnifh 
a purer  acid.  Mr  Lowitz  directs  one  part  of  carefully  dried  ace- 
tite of  foda  to  be  triturated  with  three  parts  of  fuper-fulphate  of 
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potafs,  arid  the  diftillation  to  be  conducted  in  a glafs-retort  with  a 
gentle  heat.  The  procefs  of  the  Edinburgh  College  alfo  belongs 
to  this  clafs,  and  was  firft  propofed  by  C.  Badollier,  apothecary 
at  Chartres. 

It  is  almoft  folely  ufed  as  an  analeptic  remedy  in  fyncope,  a- 
fphyxia,  hyfteric  affe&ipns,  and  headachs.  Applied  to  the  Ikin,  it 
acts  as  a ftimulant  and  rubefacient,  but  it  is  molt  frequently  fnuff- 
ed  up  the  noftrils  in  the  ftate  of  vapour. 

ACIDUM  BENZOICUM. 

Edin. 

Benzoic  Acid . 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  balfam  of  the  ftyrax  benzoin  reduced  to 
powder. 

Put  it  into'  an  earthen  veffel,  to  which,  after  having  fitted  its 
mouth  with  a paper  cone,  apply  a gentle  heat  that  the  acid 
may  fublime.  If  this  be  difcoloured  With  oil,  let  it  be  purified 
by  folution  in  warm  water  and  cryftallization. 

Sal  Benzoini. 

Dub . 

Salt  of  Benzoin, 

Take  of 

Benzoin  in  coarfe  powder,  one  pound. 

Place  it  in  an  earthen  pot  furrounded  with  fand,  and  let  the  mat- 
ter which  fublimes,  arifing  with  a gentle  heat,  be  received  in 
a conical  paper  capital. 

It  may  be  purified  by  folution  in  water,  and  cryftallization. 

Flores  Benzoes. 

Lond. 

Flowers  of  Bejizoin, 

Take  of 

Benzoin,  in  powder,  one  pound. 

Put  it  into  an  earthen  pot  placed  infand;  and,  with  a flow  fire, 
fublime  the  flowers  into  a paper  cone  fitted  to  the  pot. 

If  the  flowers  be  of  a yellow  colour,  mix  them  with  white,  clay, 
and  fublime  them  a fecond  time. 

The  diftinguifhing  chara&er  of  balfams  is  their  containing  ben- 
zoic acid.  It  may  be  leparated  from  the  refin,  which  is  their 
other  > principal  conftituent,  either  by  fublimation,  or  by  combi- 
ning  it  with  a falifiable  bafe.  The  manner  of  efFe&ing  it  in  the 
firft  way,  ig  that  prefcribed  by  the  pharmacopoeias.  But  even 
with  the  greateft  care  it  is  almoft  impoftible  to  manage  the  heat 
fo  as  not  to  decompofe  part  of  the  refin,  and  thus  give  rife  to  the 
formation  of  an  empyreumatic  oil,  which  deftroys  the  produdL 
Nor  can  it  be  freed  completely  from  the  empyreumatic  oil  by 
the  folution  and  cryftallization  prefcribed  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
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Dublin  Colleges,  and  flill  lefs  by  the  fecond  fublimation  with 
clay,  directed  by  that  of  London. 

The  other  method  of  feparating  benzoic  aeid  from  refin,  by 
combining  it  with  a falifiable  bafe,  both  gives  a larger  produit 
and  of  greater  purity.  It  was  firft  praclifea  by  Scheele,  who  em- 
ployed lime-water;  Gottling  afterwards  ufed  carbonate  of  potafs ; 
and,  laftl.y,  Grenufed  carbonate  of  foda. 

Take  of 

Benzoin,  in  powder,  one  pound  ; 

Carbonate  of  foda,  four  ounces  ; 

Water f four  pounds. 

Diflolve  the  carbonate  in  the  water,  and  digeft  the  benzoin  in 
the  folution  for  twenty-four  hours  with  a gentle  heat ; then  boil  it 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  filter  the  folution  while  hot.  After 
it  cools  drop  into  it  fulphuric  acid  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is 
produced.  Separate  the  precipitate  by  filtration,  and  walh  it  with 
cold  water.  If  it  fie  defirable  to  have  the  acid  cryftallized,  the 
precipitate  may  be  diflolved  by  boiling  it  gently  in  twenty-four 
times  its  weight  of  water,  filtering  it  as  hot  and  quickly  as  pofii- 
ble,  and  fetting  it  afide  to  cryftallize.  But  as  the  cryftallized 
acid,  on  account  of  its  lightnefs  and  elafticity,  is  not  eafily  redu- 
ced to  powder,  for  moll  purpofes  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
keep  it  in  the  ftate  of  a precipitate. 

It  may  be  alfo  extracted  from  ftorax,  and  all  the  other  balfams, 
particularly  thefe  of  Tolu  or  Peru  ; and  from  the  urine  of  children, 
and  of  herbivorous  animals. 

The  benzoic  acid  has  an  agreeable  tafte,  and  a fragrant  fmell, 
efpecially  when  heated.  It  is  foluble  in  alcohol  and  in  boiling 
•water ; but  very  fparingly  in  cold  water,  although  it  may  be 
fufpended  in  it  by  means  of  fugar,  fo  as  to  form  an  elegant  bal- 
famic  fyrup. 

OLEUM  SUCC1NI  et  ACIDUM  SUCCINI. 

Edin. 

Oil  of  Amber  and  Succinic  Acid. 

Take  of 

Amber  reduced  to  powder,  and  of  pure  fand,  equal  parts. 

Mix  them,  and  put  them  into  a glafs-retort,  of  which  the  mixture 
may  fill  one-half : then  adapt  a large  receiver,  and  diftil  in  a 
fand-bath,  with  a £re  gradually  increafed.  At  firft,  a watery 
liquor  will  come  over,  with  fome  yellow  oil ; then  a yellow  oil, 
with  an  acid  fait ; and,  laftly,  a reddilh  and  black  coloured  oil. 
Pour  the  liquor  out  of  the  receiver,  and  feparate  the  oil  from  the 
water.  Prefs  the  fait  collected  from  the  neck  of  the  retort  and 
fides  of  the  receiver  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  to  free  it 
from  the  oil  adhering  to  it ; then  purify  it  by  folution  in  warm. 
Kvater  and  cryftallization. 
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Sal  Succinx; 

Dub . 

Salt  of  Amber. 

Take  of 
Amber, 

Pure  fand,  each  one  pound. 

Diftil,  with  a heat  gradually  increafed,  an  acid  liquor,  an  oil,  and 
a fait  difcoloured  with  oil.  Let  the  fait  be  diffolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  cryftals  formed  by  flow  cooling. 

Sal  et  Oleum  Succini. 

Lond . 

Salt  and  Oil  of  Amber . 

Take  of 

Amber,  two  pounds. 

Diftil  in  a fand  heat  gradually  augmented  ; an  acid  liquor,  oil, 
and  fait  loaded  with  oil,  will  afcend. 

Sal  Succini  Purificatus. 

Loud . 

Purified  Salt  of  Amber . 

Take  of 

Salt  of  amber,  half  a pound  ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  fait  in  diftilled  water,  and  fet  aftde  the  folution  to  cry- 
ftallize. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  experiments  which  determine, 
whether  the  fuccinic  acid  exifts  as  fuch  in  the  amber,  or  whether 
it  be  a product  of  the  decompofition  of  the  amber  by  the  action  of 
heat,  for  in  the  procefs  employed  for  obtaining  fuccinic  acid,  the 
amber  is  completely  decomposed. 

According  to  Gottling,  this  diftillation  Ihould  be  performed  in 
a tubulated  iron  or  earthen-ware  retort,  expofed  to  the  immediate 
a&ion  of  the  fire  ; for  he  fays,  that,  in  a fand-bath,  we  cannot  re- 
gulate the  heat  fufficiently,  and  that  a glafs-retort  is  incapable  of 
iupporting  the  neceflary  temperature. 

Befides  the  fuccinic  acid  collected  from  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort, and  fides  of  the  receiver,  the  oil  wafhes  down  a portion  of 
it  into  the  receiver,  and  the  watery  liquor  which  comes  over  is 
faturated  with  it.  But  the  whole  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  agi- 
tating the  oil  with  fome  boiling  water,  which  will  diflblve  the 
acid.  This  folution  is  then  to  be  added  to  the  acid  liquor,  and  the 
acid  they  contain  is  eafily  obtained  by  evaporation  and  cryftalli- 
zation.  The  whole  acid  may  then  be  purified  by  folution  in  boil- 
ing water  and  cryftallization,  according  to  the  dire&ions  of  the 
Colleges, 
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But  even  after  repeated  Solutions  and  crystallizations,  a portion 
of  empyreumatic  oil  ilill  adheres  to  the  acid,  and  renders  it  im- 
pure. Other  methods  of  purifying  it  have  been  therefore  at- 
tempted. Demachy  Saturated  it  with  lime,  Separated  the  lime  by 
Sulphuric  acid,  and  Sublimed  the  fuccinic  acid  : Richter  Saturated 
fuccinic  acid  with  potafs,  decompofed  the  Salt  formed  with  acetite 
of  lead,  and  diiengaged  the  fuccinic  acid  from  the  lead  by  means 
of  diluted  Sulphuric  acid  : Laflly,  Morveau  afferts  that  he  obtain- 
ed it  in  a flate  of  perfect  purity,  by  treating  it  with  nitrous  acid. 

;Succinic  acid,  although  retained  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  is  never 
tifed  in  medicine. 

AQUA  AERIS  FJXI. 

Dub. 

Acidum  Carbonicum. 

Water  impregnated  with  Fixed  Air , 

Carbonic  Acid. 

Take  of 

White  marble  in  powder,  three  ounces ; 

Diluted  Sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
a pound  and  a half. 

Mix  them  gradually  in  a Nooth’s  apparatus,  and  let  the  air  evol- 
ved pafs  through  fix  pounds  of  pure  Spring-water,  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  apparatus  ; and  let  agitation  be  occalionally 
employed  until  the  water  Shall  have  acquired  a fubacid  tafte. 

In  this  procefs  the  carbonic  acid  is  Separated  from  the  carbo- 
nate of  lime  by  the  Superior  affinity  of  Sulphuric  acid.  As  it  is 
diSengaged,  it  affumes  a gafeous  form,  and  would  be  diffipated  in 
the  atmofphere,  if  it  were  not  made  to  pafs  through  water,  which, 
at  a medium  temperature,  is  capable  of  abforbing  about  an  equal 
bulk" of  this  gas,  and,  by  the  affiftance  of  preffiure,  a much  greater 
proportion. 

Various  contrivances  have  been  made  for  this  purpofe.  Of 
thefe  the  moft  eafily  managed  and  moil  convenient  for  general 
ufe,  is  the  apparatus  of  Nooth,  already  defcribed  (p.  114.)  *,  and 
for  larger  quantities  that  of  Wouife,  defcribed  p.  113.,  or  Some 
modification  of  it.  By  the  proper  application  of  preffiure,  M.  Paul 
of  Geneva,  now  of  London,  is  able  to  impregnate  water  with  no 
lefs  than  fix  times  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  Sparkles  in  the  glafs, 
has  a pleafant  acidulous  take,  and  foi  111s  an  excellent  beverage. 
It  diminiffies  thirft,  leffiens  the  morbid  heat  of  the  body,  and  ads 
as  a powerful  diuretic.  It  is  alfo  an  excellent  remedy  in  increa- 
sed irritability  of  the  ftomach,  as  in  advanced  pregnancy  ; and  it 
is  one  of  the  bell  anti-emetics  which  we  poffiefs. 
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ALKALIES . 

AQUA  POTASSiE;  vulgo,  Lixivium  Causticum. 

Edin. 

Water  of  Potafs , commonly  called  Caujlic  Ley . 

Take  of 

Frefti  lime,  eight  ounces  ; 

Carbonate  of  potafs,  fix  ounces. 

Throw  the  lime  into  an  iron  or  earthen  veffel,  with  twenty-eight 
ounces  of  warm  water.  After  the  ebullition  is  finilhed,  inftant- 
ly  add  the  fait;  and  having  thoroughly  mixed  them,  cover  the 
veffel  till  they  cool.  When  the  mixture  has  cooled,  agitate  it 
well,  and  pour  it  into  a glafs-funnel,  whole  throat  mull  be  llopt 
up  with  a piece  of  clean  rag.  Let  the  upper  mouth  of  the  fun*- 
nel  be  covered,  while  the  tube  of  it  is  inferted  into  another 
glafs- veffel,  fo  that  the  folution  of  potafs  may  gradually  drop 
through  the  rag  intp  the  lower  veffel.  When  it  firft  gives  over 
dropping,  pour  into  the  funnel  fome  ounces  of  water ; but  cau- 
tioufly,  fo  that  the  water  may  fwim  above  the  matter.  The 
ley  will  again  begin  to  drop,  and  the  affufion  of  water  is  to  be 
repeated  in  the  fame  manner,  until  three  pounds  have  dropped, 
which  will  happen  in  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  days ; then  agi- 
tating the  fuperior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  ley  together,  mix 
them,  and  put  them  up  in  a well  ftopt  phial, 

1 A<£Ua  Kali  Puri. 

Lond . 

Water  of  pure  Kali . 

Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  four  pounds ; 

Lime,  fix  pounds; 

Diftilled  water,  four  gallons. 

Put  four  pints  of  water  to  the  lime,  and  let  them  (land  together 
for  an  hour  ; after  which,  add  the  kali  and  the  reft  of  the  wa- 
ter; then  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; fuffer  the  liquor  to 
cool,  and  ftrain  it.  A pint  of  this  liquor  ought  to  weigh  fix- 
teen  ounces. 

If  the  liquor  effervefce  with  any  acid,  add  more  lime,  and  boil 
the  liquor  and  lime  in  a covered  veffel  for  five  minutes.  Laft- 
ly,  let  it  cool  again,  and  ftrain  it. 
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Lixivium  Causticum. 

Dub. 

Ccntjlic  Ley . 

Take  of 

Frefh  burnt  lime,  eight  ounces  *, 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  fix  ounces; 

Put  the  lime  into  an  earthen  veffel,  and  throw  upon  it  thirty  oun 
ces  of  hot  water.  With  the  flaked  lime  immediately  mix  the 
fait,  and  cover  the  veffel.  Pour  the  mixture  as  foon  as  it  has 
cooled  into  a glafs- funnel,  whofe  throat  is  obit  rafted  with  bits 
of  flone  covered  with  fand.  Having  covered  the  funnel,  let  the 
ley  drop  into  a veffel  placed  to  receive  ifc;  water  being  from 
time  to  time  poured  into  the  funnel,  until  three  pounds  have 
paffed  through.  Let  the  liquor  be  agitated,  and  kept  in  a glafs- 
veffel  well  clofed. 

If  the  ley  be  rightly  prepared,  it  will  have  neither  colour  nor 
fmell,  and  will  not  effervefee  when  mixed  with  acids. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as 
1090  to  1000. 

These  proceffes  do  not  differ  materially.  They  are  founded 
upon  the  flronger  affinity  of  lime  than  that  of  potafs  for  carbonic 
acid.  Of  "courfe,  when  lime  comes  in  contact  with  carbonate  of 
potafs,  the  carbonic  acid  quits  the  potafs  to  unite  with  the  lime, 
and  the  refults  of  the  mixture  are  potafs  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
Now,  as  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  infoluble  in  water,  and  the  pot- 
afs is  very  foluble,  they  may  be  feparated  by  filtration.  In  do- 
ing this,  however,  we  muft  take  care  to  employ  inftruments  on 
which  the  folution  of  potafs  does  not  aft,  and  to  prevent  the  free 
accefs  of  air,  from  which  it  would  attraft  carbonic  acid,  and  thus 
fruftrate  the  whole  operation.  The  latter  objeft  is  attained  by 
covering  the  upper  or  broad  end  of  the  funnel  with  a plate  of 
glafs,  and  inferting  the  lower  end  in  the  neck  of  a phial,  which  it 
fits  pretty  clofely.  The  former  objeft  is  attended  with  greater 
■difficulties,  and  indeed  fcarcely  to  be  effefted,  fo  powerful  and  ge- 
neral is  the  agency  of  potafs.  All  animal  fubftances  are  imme- 
diately attacked  and  deftroyed  by  it;  therefore,  our  filters  cannot 
be  made  of  filk,  woollen,  or  paper  which  contains  glue  ; and  al- 
though neither  vegetable  matters  nor  filica  entirely  efcape  its  ac- 
tion, linen  and  fand  are,  on  the  whole,  the  leafl  objeftionable.  A 
filter  of  fand  was  ufed  by  Dr  Black.  He  firft  dropt  a rugged 
pebble  into  the  tube  of  the  funnel,  in  fome  part  of  which  it  form- 
ed! itfelf  a firm  bed,  while  the  inequalities  on  its  furface  afforded 
interfaces  of  fufficient  fize  for  the  paffage  of  the  filtering  liquor. 
On  the  upper  furface  of  this  Hone  he  put  a thin  layer  of  lint  or 
clean  tow ; immediately  above  this,  but  not  in  contaft  with  it,  he 
dropped  a flone  fimilar  to  the  former^  and  of  a fee  proportioned 
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to  the  fwell  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  funnel.  The  in- 
terffices  between  this  fecond  Hone  and  the  funnel  were  filled  up 
with  Hones  of  a lefs  dimenfion,  and  the  gradation  uniformly  con- 
tinued till  pretty  fmall  land  was  employed.  Finally,  this  was 
covered  with  a layer  of  coarfer  find  and  fmall  Hones  to  fufiain 
the  weight  of  the  matter,  arid  to  prevent  its  being  invifcated  in 
the  minute  interitices  of  the  fine  fand. 

A filter  of  fand  being  thus  conffru&ed  in  the  funnel,  it  was  walh- 
ed  p erf edly  clean  by  making  clean  water  pafs  through  it*  till  it 
dropt  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  funnel  perfectly  clear  and 
tranfparent ; and  before  ufing  it,  it  lliould  be  allowed  to  Hand  for 
lome  days,  that  no  water  may  remain  among  the  interflices  of  the 
fand. 

From  the  fpongy  nature  of  the  refiduum  which  remains  upon 
the  filter,  and  eipecially  if  we  ufe  that  of  fand,  a confiderable 
quantity  of  the  folution  of  potass  will  be  retained.  It  is,  however, 
ealily  obtained,  by  pouring  gently  over  it,  lb  as  to  diffurb  it  as 
little  as  pofiible,  a quantity  of  water  ; the  ley  immediately  be- 
gins again  to  drop  from  the  funnel,  and  as,  from  the  difference  of 
their  fpecific  gravity,  the  water  does  not  mix  with  it,  but  fwims 
above  it,  the  whole  ley  paffes  through  before  any  of  the  water. 
*By  means  of  the  taffe,  we  eafily  learn  when  the  whole  ley  has 
palled. 

As  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  HrongeH  folution  will  pafs 
firfi,  and  the  weakeH  lafi,  we  are  directed  to  agitate  the  whole  to- 
gether, to  render  their  Hrength  uniform. 

If  the  fclutioa- of  potafs  be  pure,  it  will  be  colourlefs,  and  it. 
will  neither  effervelce  with  acids,  nor  form  a precipitate  with  car- 
bonate of  potafs.  If'it  elTervelees,  carbonic  acid  is  prefent,  and 
mufi  be  feparated  by  again  boiling  the  folution  with  a little  limey 
or  by  dropping  into  it  lime-water,  as  long  as  it  produces  any  pre- 
cipitate. If,  on  the  contrary,  it  contain  lime,  from  too  much  of  it 
having  been  employed  in  the  preparation,  it  may  be  feparated  by' 
dropping  into  the  ley  a folution  of  the  carbonate  of  potafl  When, 
we  have  thus  purified  our  folution  of  potafs,  it  muff  be  again  fil-«. 
tered. 

The  folution  of  cauffic  potafs,  under  various  names,  has  at  dlf T 
ferent  times  been  celebrated  as  a lithontriptic,  and  as  often  falleut 
again  into  difufe.  The  very  contradictory  accounts  of  its  effects  a£ 
a folvent  are  now  in  fome  degree  explicable,  fince  it;  has  been  difco>- 
vered  that  urinary  calculi  are  very  different  in  their  natures,  fib 
that  fome  of  them  are  only  foluble  in  acids,  and  others  only  m 
alkalies.  Of  the  laff  defeription  are  the  calculi  of  uric  acid, 
which  are  very  frequent,  and  thofe  of  urate  of  ammonia.  Op  the  fie, 
therefore,  alkalies  may  be  fuppofed  to  make  fome  imprefliopj 
and  that  alkalies,  or  alkaline  carbonate^,  taken  by  the  mouth, 
hjive  occafionally  relieved  calculous  complaints,  is  certain.  It  is 

however 
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however  faid,  that  their  continued  ufe  debilitates  the  ftomach  ; and 
M.  Fourcroy  has  propofed  applying  the  remedy  immediately  to 
the  difeafe,  by  injecting  into  the  bladder  a tepid  folution  of  potafs 
or  foda,  fo  dilute  that  it  can  be  held  in  the  mouth.  Before  the  al- 
kaline folution  be  inje&ed,  the  bladder  is'  to  be  completely  eva- 
cuated of  urine,  and  wafhed  out  with  an  injection  of  tepid  water. 
After  the  alkaline  injection  has  remained  in  the  bladder  half-an- 
hour  or  more,  it  is  to  be  evacuated,  and  allowed  to  fettle.  If,  on 
the  addition  of  a little  muriatic  acid,  a precipitate  be  formed,  we 
fhall  have  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  calciilus  contains  uric  acid, 
and  that  the  alkali  has  a&ed  on  it. 

Very  dilute  alkaline  folutions  may  alfo  be  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach  as  antacids,  but  we  pofiefs  others,  which  are  preferable. 

Externally,  alkaline  folutions  have  been  more  frequently  ufed, 
either  very  dilute,  limply  as  a ftimulus,  in  rickets,  gouty  fwell- 
ings,  gonorrhoea,  and  fpafmodic  difeafes,  or  concentrated  as  a cau- 
flic  to  deftroy  the  poifon  of  the  viper,  and  of  rabid  animals. 

POTASSA;  olim,  Causticum  Commune  Acerrimum, 

Ediri. 

Potafs ; formerly,  Stro?igeJl  Common  Caujiic. 

Take  of 

The  folution  of  potafs,  any  quantity. 

Evaporate  it  in  a covered  very  clean  iron-veflel,  till,  on  the  ebul- 
lition ceafing,  the  faline  matter  flows  gently  like  oil,  which  hap- 
pens before  the  veiTel  becomes  jed.  Then  pour  it  out  on  a 
fmooth  iron-plate ; let  it  be  divided  into  fmall  pieces  before  it 
hardens,  and  immediately  placed  in  a well-ftopt  phial. 

Kali  Purum. 

Loud . 

Pure  Kali. 

Take  of 

Water  of  pure  kali,  one  gallon. 

Evaporate  it  to  drynefsj  after  which  let  the  fait  melt  on  the  fire 
and  pour  it  out. 

Alkali  Vegetabile  Causticum. 

Dub . 

Caujiic  Vegetable  Alkali . 

Take  of 

Cauflic  ley,  any  quantity.  ' 

Evaporate  it  over  the  fire  in  a very  clean  iron-vefTel,  until  the 
ebullition  having  ceafed,  the  faline  matters,  on  increafmg  the 
heat,  remain  almofl  at  reft.  Let  the  liquefied  fait  be  poured 
out  upon  an  iron-plate,  and  while  it  is  congealing,  be  cut  into 

proper 
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proper  pieces,  which  are  immediately  to  ,be  ftiut  tip  in  very 
clofe  veflels. 


The  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  this  operation,  is  to 
conduct  the  evaporation  fo  rapidly  that  the  ley  fhall  not  abforb 
any  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmofphere.  , As  long  as  any  water  of 
folution  remains,  the  ebullition  is  evident,  and  the  evaporation  is 
to  be  continued  until  it  ceafe.  The  heat  is  then  to  be  increafed  a 
little,  which  renders  the  potafs  perfectly  fluid,  and  gives  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  oil,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  poured  out,  either  on  a 
flab,  as  directed  by  the  Colleges,  or  into  iron  moulds,  fuch  as  are 
ufed  for  the  melted  nitrate  of  fllver. 

The  potafs  prepared  according  to  thefe  diredlions  is  fufficiently 
pure  for  medical  ufe,  but  is  not  flt  for  chemical  experiments.  We 
can  however  obtain  it  perfectly  white  and  cryftallized,  according; 
to  Berthollet,  by  adding  to  the  ley,  when  evaporated  fo  far  that 
it  would  afltime  the  confluence  of  honey  if  permitted  to  cool,  a 
quantity  of  alcohol  equal  to  one  third  of  the  carbonate  of  potafs 
operated  on,  mixing  them  together,  and  letting  them  boil  a mi- 
nute or  two.  The  mixture  is  then  to  be  poured  into  a.glafs  vef- 
fel,  and  corked  up^,  when  the  impurities  will  gradually  fubfide, 
partly  in  a folid  form,  and  partly  diflolved  in  water.  The  fuper- 
natant  alcoholic  folntion  is  then  to  be  evaporated  rapidly,  till  its 
furface  become^  covered  with  a black  cruft,  which  is  to  be  remo- 
ved, and  the  liquid  below  is  to  be  poured  into  a porcelain  veflel, 
when  it  will  concrete  into  a white  fubftance,  which  is  to  be  bro- 
ken in  pieces,  and  immediately  excluded  from  the  action  of  the 
air. 

A lefs  expensive  way  of  obtaining  potafs  perfectly  pur$  is  that 
of  Lowitz.  Evaporate  a folution  of  potafs  till  a thick  pellicle 
form  on  its  furface ; allow  it  to  cool ; feparate  all  the  cryftals 
formed,  as  they  confift  of  foreign  falts ; renew  the  evaporation  in 
an  iron  or  fllver  bafon;  and  remove  the  pellicles  which  form  on 
the  furface  with  an  iron  ikimmer,  as  long  as  any  appear.  When 
the'  ebullition  ceafes,  remove  the  veffel  from  the  fire,  and  agitate 
the  fufed  fait  with  an  iron  fpatula  while  it  cools.  Difiolve  the 
faline  mafs  in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  evaporate  in  a fllver 
bafon  till  it  begins  to  cryltallize.  The  cryftals  are  pure  potafs. 
The  fluid  which  fwims  over  them  has  a dark-brown  colour,  and 
mull  be  poured  off*;  but  if  kept  in  a clofe  ftopt  phial,  it  will  de- 
pofite  its  colouring  matter,  and  by  evaporation  will  furniffi  more 
cryftals  of  potafs. 

Potafs  is  only  ufed  as  a cauftic,  or  to  form  folutions  of  a known 
ftrength  ; and  even  its  ufe  as  a cauftic  is  inconvenient,  from  its 
being  fo  quickly  affedted  by  the  air,  and  from  its  rapid  delique- 
scence, which  renders  it  apt  to  fpread. 
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POTASS  A CUM  CALCE  ; olim,  Causticum  Commune  Mi- 
tius.  Edin. 

Pot  a/s  with  Lime , formerly  Milder  Common  Caufiic. 

Take  of 

Solution  of  potafs,  any  quantity. 

Evaporate  in  a covered  iron-veffel  till  one-third  remains ; then 
mix  with  it  as  much  new-flaked  lime  as  will  bring  it  to  the 
confiftence  of  pretty  folid  pap,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a veflel 
dofely  Aopt «, 

Cajlx  cum  Kali  Puro. 

Lojid. 

* Lime  with  Pure  Kali. 

Take  of  *■ 

Quicklime,  five  pounds  and  four  ounces ; 

Water  of  pure  kali,  fixteen  potmds. 

Boil  away  the  water  of  pure  kali  to  a fourth  part ; then  fprinkie 
in  the  lime,  reduced  to  powder  by  the  affuflon  of  water.  Keep 
it  in  a veflel  clofely  Hopped. 

Causticum  Mitius, 

, .Bub . 

Milder  Caujlic . 

Evaporate  cauftic  ley'  to  one-third,  then  add  powdered  lime  till  it 
become  thick,  and  form  it  into  proper  mafles. 

The  addition  of  the  lime  in  thefe  preparations  renders  them 
lefs  apt  to  deliquefce,  more  eafily  managed,  and  milder  in  their 
'operation. 

CARBONAS  POTASSiE. 

Ed  in. 

Carbonate  of  Potafs. 

Tet  impure -carbonate  of  potafs,  called  in  Englifli  pearl  ajhesf  be 
put  into  a crucible,  and  brought  to  a low  red-heat,  that  the  c>ily 
impurities,  if  there  be  any,  may  be  confumed : then  triturate 
it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  mix  them  thoroughly  by 
agitation.  After  the  feces  have  fubfided,  pour  the  liquor  into  a 
very  clean  iron  pot,  and  boil  to  drynefs,  ftirring  the  fait  towards 
the  end  of  the  procefs,  tp  prevent  its  flicking  to  the  veflel. 

Kali  Pra:paratum, 

Land. 

Prepared  Kali. 

Take  of 

Potaflies,  two  pounds ; 

Soiling;  diflilled  water,  three  pints, 

pifiolve 
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Diffolve  and  filter  through  paper  : evaporate  the  liquor  till  a pel- 
licle appears  on  the  furface  ; then  fet  it  alkie  for  twelve  hours, 
that  the  neutral  falts  may  cryftallize  : after  which,  pour  out 
the  liquor,  and  boil  away,  with  a flow  fire,  the  wljole  of  the  wa- 
ter, conftantly  ftirring,  left  the  fait  fhould  adhere  to  the  pot. 

In  like  manner  is  purified  impure  kali  from  the  alhes  of  any  kind 
of  vegetable. 

The  fame  fait  may  be  prepared  from  tartar,  which  fhould  be  burnt 
till  it  becomes  of  an^lh  colour.  ' ^ 


Alkali  Vege tab ile  Mite. 

Dub. 

mid.  Vegetable  Alkali. 

Take  of 
Potafiies, 

Boiling  water,  each  fix  pounds. 

Mix  them  by  agitation  in  a glafs- veffel,  and  digeft  them  for  three 
days.  Then  pour  off  the  pure  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  dry, 
nefs  in  a very  clean  iron-veffel.  Towards  *h>e  end  of  the  ope- 
ration, ftir  the  faline  mafs  conftantly  with  an  iron  fpatula.  Then 
feparate,  by  means  of  a fieve,  the  finer  particles,,  which  are  to 
be  kept  in  a glafs-veffel  well  flopped. 

CaRBONAS  -pOTASS^E  PURISS,IMU3  ; olim,  §AL  TARTAR*. 

Kdin. 

Pure  Carbonate  of  Potafs , formerly  Salt  <*f  "Tartar. 

Take  of 

Impure  fuper-tartrite  of  potafs,  any  quantity. 

Burn  it  to  a bjack  mafs,  by  placing  it  among  llVe  coals,  either 
wrapped  up  in  rncift  bibulous  paper,  or  contained  in  a crucible. 
Having  reduced  this  mafs  to  powder,  expo fe  it  in  an  open  cru- 
cible to  the  aftion  of  a moderate  fire,  till  it  beconae  white,  or  at 
leaft  of  an  afh-grey  colour,  taking  care  that  it  do  not  melt.  Then 
’diffolve  it  in  warm  water;  ftrain  the  liquor  through  a liiten 
cloth,  and  evapora^  it  in  a clean  iron-veffel,  diligently  ftirring 
it  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  with  an  iron  fpatula,7  to  pre- 
vent it  from  flicking  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  A very 
white  fait  will  remain,  which  is  to  be  left  a little  longer  on  the 
fire,  till  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  becomes  almoft  red.  Laftly*, 
when  the  fait  is  grbwn  cold,  keep  it  in  glafs-veffels  well  ftopt. 

The  potafhes  of  commerce  we  have  already  fliewn  (p.  177*) 
to  contain  a confiderable  proportion  of  foreign  falts.  By  tlie  pro- 
cefs dire&ed  by  the  Colleges,  it  is  purified  from  thofe  which  are 
cryftallizable  ; and  although  it  ft  ill  contains  muriate  of  potafs  and 
filica,  it  is  fufficiently  pure  for  the  purposes  of  medicine. 

An*  " The 
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The  pureft  carbonate  of  potafs  in  common  pfe  is  that  obtained 
by  incinerating  the  impure  fuper-tartrite  of  potafs,  as  all  the  fub- 
ftances  it  contains,  except  the  potafs,  are  decompofed  by  the  heat. 
The  tartarous  acid  and  colouring  matter  are  deftroyed,  and  part 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  formed,  unites  with  the  potafs. 

The  white  and  red  forts  of  tartar  are  equally  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofe  *,  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  white  affords  aTomewhat 
larger  quantity  than  the  other  : from  fixteen  ounces  of  this  fort, 
upwards  of  four  ounces  of  carbonate  of  potafs  may  be  obtained. 
The  ufe  of  the  paper  is  to  prevent  the  fmaller  pieces  of  the  tartar 
from  dropping  down  into  the  afh -hole,  through  the  interltices  of 
the  coals,  upon  firft  inje&ing  it  into  the  furnace. 

The  calcination  of  the  fait  (if  the  tartar  was  fufliciently  burnt 
at  firft)  does  not  inereafe  its  ftrength  fo  much  as  is  fuppofed  ; nor 
is  the  greenifh  or  blue  colour  any  certain  mark,  either  of  its 
ftrength,  or  of  its  having  been,  as  was  formerly  fuppofed,  long  ex- 
pofed  to  a vehement  fire  : for  if  the  crucible  be  perfectly  clean, 
clofe  covered,  and  has  flood  the  fire  without  cracking,  the  -fait  will 
turn  out  white,  though  kept  melted,  and  reverberating  ever  fo 
long  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  a flight  crack  happening  in  the 
crucible,  or  a fpark  of  a coal  falling  in,  will  in  a few  minutes  give 
the  fait  the  colour  admired,  The  colour,  in  fa£t,  is  a mark  rather 
of  its  containing  fome  inflammable  matter,  than  of  its  ftrength. 

But  this  falts,  pi  whatever  way  obtained,  is  not  ftri£tly  en- 
titled to  the  appellation  of  carbonates  j for  it  is  not  faturated 
with  the  acid,  or  rather  it  is  a mixture  of  carbonate  of  potafs 
and  potafs,  in  variable  proportions.  It  is  owing  to  the  uncom- 
bined potafs  that  it  is  ftill  deliquefcent,  and  in  fome  degree  cau- 
ftic.  It  may  be  eafily  faturated,  however,  with  carbonic  acid,  by 
expofing  it  in  folution  to  the  conta£l  of  the  air  for  a confiderable 
time,  or  by  making  a ftream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  pafs  through  a 
fqlution  of  it,  or  by  diftilling  it  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  I11 
this  ftate  it  is  cryftallizable,  and  its  cryftals  are  permanent.  It 
con^fts  of  about  43  acid,  40  potafs.  and  17  water.  The  faturation 
with  carbonic  acid  is  one  of  the  belt  means  of  purifying  it  for  it 
always  feparates  filica  from  the  uncombined  alkali. 

Carbonate  of  potafs  is  frequently  employed  in  medicine,  in  con- 
junction with  other  articles,  particularly  for  the  formation  of  fa- 
line  neutral  draughts  and  mixtures  : But  it  is  ufed  alfo  by  itfelf 
in  dofes  from  three  or  four  grains  to  fifteen  or  twenty  ; and  it  fre- 
quently operates  as  a powerful  diuretic,  particularly  when  aided 
by  proper  dilution. 
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AQUA  KALI  PR^EPARATL 
Lond. 

Water  of  Prepared  Kali. 

Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  one  pound. 

Bet  it, in  a moift  place  till  it  deliquefce,  and  then  {train  it. 

Lixivium ‘Mite, 

Dub. 

Mild  Ley  .. 

Take  of 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  one  pound. 

Difiolve  it  in  one  pound  of  water. 

The  laft  of  thefe  preparations  is  a folution  of  the  mixed  or  fub* 
carbonate  of  potafs,  in  a fixed  proportion  of  water ; and  the  former 
^s  a folution  of  carbonate  of  potafs,  in  a variable  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. The  Dublin  folution  contains  the  filica,  and  all  the  other  im- 
purities of  the  carbonate  employed,  while,  according  to  the  Lon- 
don procefs,  the  uncombined  portion  of  the  potafs,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  deliquefces,  becomes  faturated  with  carbonic  acid,  and 
depofites  the  filica.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a very  confiderable 
improvement  of  this  preparation,  to  diifolve  cryftallized  carbonate 
of  potafs  in  a determinate  proportion  of  water. 

AQUA  SUPER- CARBON ATI«  POTASSjE. 

Edin. 

Solution  of  Super-carbonate  of  Potafs . 

Take  of 

Water,  ten  pounds*, 

Purd  carbonate  of  potafs,  one  ounce. 

Difiolve  and  expofe  the  folution  to  a dream  of  carbonic  acid,  ari« 
fing  from 

Carbonate  of  Time  in  powder, 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  three  ounces ; 

Water,  three  pounds,  gradually  and  cautioufiy  mixed. 

The  chemical  apparatus  invented  by  Dr  Nooth,  is  well  adapted 
to  this  preparation.  But  if  a larger  quantity  of  the  liquor  be 
required,  the  apparatus  of  Dr  Woulfe  is  preferable, 

Liqj'or  Alkali  Vegetabilis  Mitissimi. 

Bub. 

Solution  of  Mildejl  Vegetable  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Mild  vegetable,  alkali,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Water,  fix  pounds. 

Mix  them,  and  tranfmit  fixed  air  through  the  liquor,  according  to 
the  formula  for  preparing  fixed  air  (p.  374  ),  except  that  a double 

A a 3 quantity 
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quantity  of  marble  and  acid  mull  be  employed  to  faturate  the 
folution. 

The  colder  the  air  is;  and  the  greater  the  preffure,  the  better  is  the 
liquor,  which  Ihould  be  kept  in  well- clo fed  veffels. 

As  focn  as  the  preparation  is  finifhed,  the  liquor  ftiould  be 
drawn  off  into  pint  bottles,  which  are  to  be  well  corked,  and  kept 
in  a cool  iituation,  with  the  head  down,  or  laid  on  one  fide.  It 
ihould  be  perfectly  tranfparent,  and  have  an  acidulous,  not  at  all 
alkaline  tafte  ; and  when  poured  out  of  the  bottles,  it  ihould  have 
a fparkling  appearance. 

In  this  folution,  carbonate  of  potafs  is  cbmbined  with  excefs  of 
carbonic  acid,  by  which  means  it  is  better  adapted  for  internal 
ufe,  as  it  is  rendered  not  only  more  pleafant  to  the  tafte,  but  is 
lefs  apt  to  offend  the  ft  o iliac  h.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  form  in 
which  we  can  exhibit  potafs  in  fnfficient  dofes,  and  for  a fufficient 
length  of  time,  to  derive  much  benefit  from  its  ufe  in  calculous 
complaints.  It  has  certainly  been  frequently  of  advantage  in 
the fe  affections,  but  probably  only  in  thofe  inftanees  in  which 
the  ftone  confifts  of  uric  acid,  or  urate  of  ammonia ; for  although 
fuperfaturated  with  carbonic  acid,  yet  the  affinity  of  that  acid  for 
potafs  isTo  weak,  that  it  really  operates  as  an  alkali. 

Six  dr  eight  ounces  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
It  in  general  proves  powerfully  diuretic,  and  fometimes  produces 
inebriation.  This  lall  effect  is  afcribed  to  the  carbonic  acid. 

I if  ■ - 

ACETIS  POTASS^E. 

Edin . 

Acetite  of  Potafs . 

Take  of 

Pure  carbonate  of  potafs,  one  pound. 

Boil  it  with  a very  gentle  heat,  in  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of 
diftilled  acetous  acid;  add  more  acid  at  different  times,  till, 
on  the  watery  part  of  the  preceding  quantity  being  nearly  dif- 
fipated  by  evaporation,  the  new  addition  of  acid  ceafes  to  raife 
any  effervefcence,  which  will  happen,  when  about  tweiity 
pounds  of  the  diftilled  acetous  acid  have  been  confumed.  It  is 
then  to  be  flowly .dried.  The  impure  fait  remaining,  is  to  be 
melted  with  a gentle  heat,  for  a ftiort  time ; and  afterwards  dif- 
folved  in  water,  and  filtered  through  paper.  If  the  liquefaction 
has  been  properly  performed,  the  filtered  liquor  will  be  lim- 
pid; but  if  otherwife,  of  a brown  colour.  Afterwards  evapo- 
rate this  liquor  with  a very  gentle  heat  in  a very  (hallow  glals- 
veffel,  occafionally  ftirring  the  fait  as  it  becomes  dry,  that  its 
moifture  may  be  fooner  diffipated.  Laftly,  the  Acetite  of  pot- 
afs ought  to  be  kept  in  a veffel  very  clofely  ft  opt,  to‘ prevent  it 
from  deliquefcing. 

•Kali 
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.-Kali,  Age  tatum. 

.. Land . 

Acetated  Kali. 

Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  one  pound. 

Boil  it,  with  a flow  fire,. in  four  or  five  times  its  quantity  of  diftill- 
ed vinegar ; and  when  the  eftervefcence  ceafes,  add,  at  different 
times,  more^  diftilled  vinegar,  until  one  portion  of  vinegar  being 
nearly  evaporated,  the  addition  of  another  will  excite  no  effer- 
vefcence,  which  will  happen  when  about  twenty  pounds  of 
diftilled  vinegar  are  confumed  ; afterwards  let  it  be  dried, flow- 
ly.  An  impure  fait  will  be  left,  which  is  to  be  melted  , for  a 
little  while  with  a flow  fire  ; then  diflolved  in  water,  and  filter- 
ed through  paper. 

If  the  fufion  has  been  rightly  performed,  the  ftrained  liquor  will 
be  colourlefs  •,  if  otherwife,  of  a brown  colour. 

Laftly,  evaporate  this  liquor  with  a flow  fire,  in  a very  fit  allow 
glafs-veflel  •,  frequently  flirring  the  mafs,  that  the  fait  may  be 
more  completely  dried,  which  fhould.be  kept  in  a veflel  clpfely 
ftopt. 

The  fait  ought  to  be  very  white,  and  diflolve  wholly,  both  in  wa- 
ter and  fpirit  of  wine,  without  leaving  any  feces.  If  the  fait, 
although  white,  fhould  depofite  any  feces  in  fpirit  of  wine,  the 
folution  fliould  be  filtered  through  paper,  and  the  fait  again  dried. 

Alkali  Vegetajbili  Acetat^m  ; olim,  Sal  Diujceticus. 

Dub. 

Acetated  Vegetable.  Alkali,  formerly  Diuretic  Salt. 

Take  of 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  any  quantity. 

Add  to  it,  at  different  times,  about  five  times  its  weight  of  diftill- 
ed  vinegar,  at  a moderate  temperature.  When  the  evapora- 
tion ceafes,  and  the  liquor  is  fomewhat  evaporated,  add,  at  in- 
tervals, diftilled  vinegar,,  until  the  mixture  fhall  entirely;  ceafe 
to  effervefee.  Then  evaporate  to  drynefs;  and  having  increafed 
the  fire  a little,  bring  the  faline  mafs  into  a ftate  of  fufion. 
Dilfolve  the  fait,  after  it  has  cooled,  in  water;  filter  the- Solu- 
tion, and  evaporate,  until,  on  cooling,  it  fhall  concrete  into  a 
cryftalline  mafs,  which  fhould  be  very  white.  Put  this,,  while 
ft  ill  warm,  into  veflfels  accurately  clofed. 

This  is  both  a troublefome  and  expenfive  preparation,  for  when 
attempted  to  be  made  by  limply  evaporating  to  drynefs,-  the  fait 
has  always  a dark,  unpleafant  colour,  which  cannot  he  removed 
by  repeated  folution  and  cryftallization,  or  even  by  folution  in  al- 
cohol. h is  doubtful  to  what  the  colour  is  owing.  It  has  been 
aferibed  by  fome  tp  part  of  the  acetoirs  acid  being  decomposed 
by  heat  during  the  exiiccation  of  the  fait;  they  accordingly  re- 
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commend  the  evaporation  to  be  conducted  very  gently,  and  the 
pellicles  to  be  Ikimmecl  from  the  furface  of  the  liquor  as  fall  as 
they  are  formed ; and  in  this  way,  they  fay,  they  have  procured 
at  once  a very  white  fait.  Others  afcribe  it  to  fome  foreign  mat- 
ter which  rifes  in  diflillation  with  the  laft  portions  of  the  acetous 
acid,  andjberefore  diredt,  that  only  the  firll  portions  which  come 
over  Ihould  be  ufed,  or  that  the  acetous  acid  ihould  be  diftilled 
with  charcoal  : while  others  again  afcribe  it  to  accidental  impu- 
rities contracted  during  the  operation,  and  recommend  the  utmofi 
attention  to  cleanlinefs,  and  the  ufe  of  earthen  veffels.  To  what- 
ever caufe  it  may  be  owing,  and  the  fecond  appears  to  us  the  moft 
probable,  the  colour  is  moll  effectually  deltroyed  by  bringing  the 
fait  into  fufion.  The  heat  neceflary  to  do  this  decompofes  the 
colouring  matter;  and  on  diifolving  the  fufed  mafs  in  water,  and 
filtering  the  folution,  we  find  a fine  light  charcoal  on  the  filter. 
But  this  fufion  is  attended  with  confiderable  lofs,  for  part  of  the 
acetous  acid  itfelf  is  decompofed. 

The  operator  mult  be  particularly  careful,  in  melting  it,  not  to 
ufe  a greater  heat,  nor  to  keep  it  longer  liquefied,  than  what  is  ab- 
lolutely  neceiTary  : a little  fhould  be  occafionally  taken  out,  and 
put  into  water  ; and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  part  freely  with  its 
black  colour,  the  whole  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire. 

The  exficcation*  of  the  folution  of  the  fait,  after  it  has  been  fufed, 
muft  be  conducted  very  carefully,  as  it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be 
decompofed,  which  would  render  a new  folution  and  exficcation 
neceiTary.  The  teft  of  its  purity,  by  diifolving  it  in  alcohol,  as 
direCted  by  the  London  College,  is  to  difcover  if  any  of  the  ace- 
tous acid  itfelf  has  been  decompofed  in  the  operation ; for  the  car- 
bonate of  potafs,  which  is  in  that  cafe  formed,  is  infoluble  in  al- 
cohol. 

To  fpare  trouble  and  expence,  attempts  have  been  made  to  pre- 
pare acetite  of  potafs  with  undiftilled  vinegar,  and  even  with  the 
refiduum  of  the  diftillation  of  acetous  acid ; and  they  have  been 
to  a certain  degree  fuccefsful : but  as  repeated  fufion  and  cryftah 
lization  are  neceiTary  to  bring  the  fait  to  a fufficient  degree  of  puri- 
ty, it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  more  economical.  But  if  to 
acetite  of  potafs  prepared  with  impure  vinegar,  we  add  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fulphuric  acid,  by  diftillation  we  obtain  an  acetous 
acid  of  great  ftrength,  which  forms  a beautiful  acetite  of  potafs 
without  fufion.  Laftly,  this  fait  may  be  prepared  by  the  decom- 
pofition  of  acetkes;  for  example,  of  the  acetite  of  lead  by  car- 
bonate of  potafs,  or  ftill  better  by  fulphate  of  potafs. 

Acetite  of  potafs  has  a iharp,  fomewhat  pungent  tafte.  It  is 
foluble  at  6o°,  in  about  its  own  weight  of  water.  It  is  alfo  folu- 
ble  in  alcohol.  It  is . deliquefcent.  It  is  decompofed  by  the 
ftronger  acids ; by  a decoction  of  tamarinds  ; by  the  fulphate  of 
foda  and  magnefia  ; by  muriate  of  ammonia ; by  the  tartrite  of 
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foda  and  potafs  ; and  by  fome  metalline  falts.  Its  acid  is  deflroy- 
ed  by  a high  temperature. 

Acetite  of  potafs,  which  way  foever  prepared,  provided  it  be 
properly  made,  is  a medicine  of  great  efficacy,  and  may  be  fo 
doled  and  managed  as  to  prove  either  mildly  cathartic,  or  power* 
fully  diuretic  : few  of  the  faline  deobiiruents  equal  it  in  virtue. 
The  dole  is  from  half  a fcruple  to  a drachm  or  two.  A bare 
mixture,  however,  of  alkaline  fait  and  vinegar,  without  exficca- 
tion,  is  perhaps  not  inferior  as  a medicine  to  the  more  elaborate 
fait.  Two  drachms  of  the  alkali,  faturated  with  vinegar,  have 
been  known  to  occafion,  in  hydropic  cafes,  ten  or  twelve  flools, 
and  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine,  without  any  inconvenience. 

NITRUM  TURIF1CATUM. 

Lo?id. 

NlTRAS  PoXASSiE. 

Nitrate  of  Potafs.  Purified  Nitre. 

Take  of 

Nitre,  two  pounds  •, 

Diflilled  water*  four  pints. 

Boil  the  nitre  in  the  water,  till  it  be  diffolved  ; it  rain  the  folution, 
and  fet  it  afide  to  crystallize. 

Common  nitre  contains  ufually  a confide rable  portion  of  mu- 
riate of  foda,  which  in  this  procefs  is  fepaiated,  for  it  remains 
diffiolved  after  the  greatell  part  of  the  nitrate  of  potafs  has  cry- 
ftallized.  The  cryftals  which  ffioot  after  the  firft  evaporation,  are 
large,  regular  and  pure  : but  when  the  remaining  liquor  is  further 
evaporated,  and  this  repeated  a letond  or  third  time,  the  cryftals 
prove  at  length  fmall,  imperfect,  and  tipt  with  little  cubical  cry- 
ltals  of  muriate  of  foda. 

SULPHAS  POTASSfE;  olim,  Tartarum  Vitriolatum. 

« j Edin. 

Sulphate  of  Potafs  ^formerly  Vitriol ate  d "Tartar . \ 

T ake  of 

Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  fix  times  its  weight  of  water,  any 
quantity. 

Put  it  into  a capacious  glafs-vefTel,  and  gradually  drop  into  it,  of 
pure  carbonate  of  potafs,  diffolved  in  fix  times  its  weight  of 
water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  thoroughly  to  neutralize  the  acid. 
The  effervescence  being  f.nifhed,  ftrain  the  liquor  through  paper  ^ 
and  after  evaporation,  fet  it  afide  to  cryflallize. 

Sulphate  of  potafs  may  be  alfo  conveniently  prepared  from  the 
refiduumof  the  diftillation  of  nitrous  acid,  by  cliffolving  in 
warm  water,  and  faturati»g  it  with  carbonate  of  potafs. 
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Kaei  Vitriolatum. 

Lond . 

Vitriolated  Kali . 

Take  of 

The  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of  the  nitrous  acid, 
two  pounds 

Diftilled  water,  two  gallons. 

Burn  out  the  fuperfluous  acid  with  a ftrong  fire,  in  an  open  veflel : 
then  boil  it  a little  while  in  the  water ; ftrain,  and  fet  the  liquor 
afide  to  cryftallize.  * 

Alkali  Vegetabile  Vitriolatui®. 

Dub. 

Vitriolated  Vegetable  Alkali. 

Let  the  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of  nitrous  acid 
reduced  to  powder,  be  diflblved  in  a fufiicient  quantity  of  boil- 
ing water.  Let  the  filtered  liquor  be  evaporated  with  a very 
gentle  heat,  that  it  may  cryftallize. 

This  fait  is 'very  feldom  prepared  on  purpofe,  as  it  maybe 
obtained  from  the  refiduum  of  many  other  preparations,  by  fimple 
folution  and  cryflallization.  For  fo  ftrong  is  the  affinity  between 
fulphuric  acid  and  potafs,  that  they  fcarcely  ever  meet  without 
combining  to  form  this  fait.  All  the  fuiphates,  except  that  of  ba- 
ryta are  decompofed  by  potafs  and  moil  of  its. combinations ; and 
reciprocally,  all  the  compounds  of  potafs  are  decompofed  by  ful- 
phuric  acid  and  moft  of  its  combinations  ; and  in  all  thefe  decom- 
pofitions,  fulphate  of  potafs  is  one  of  the  produdts. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  fulphate  of  potafs  of  commerce  is  ob- 
tained from  the  refiduum  of  the  diftillation  of  fulphate  of  iron 
with  nitrate  of  potafs,  by  lixiviating  it,  fuperfaturating  the  folu- 
tion  with  carbonate  of  potafs,  filtering  it  boiling  hot,  and  allowing 
it  to  cryftallize.  "It  is  alfo  got  in  confiderable  quantities  from  the 
refiduum  remaining  in  the  retort,  after  the  diftillation  of  nitrous 
acid;  and  all  the  colleges  have  given  dire&ions  for  obtaining  it 
in  this  way.  This  refiduum  generally  contains  an  excels  of  acid, 
which  converts  part  of  the  fulphate  into  fuper-fulphate  of  potafs. 
The  Dublin  College  allow  this  part  to  be  loft.  The  .London 
drive  off  the  excels  of  acid  by  intenfe  heat,  and  thus  get  the 
whole  of  the  fulphate  ; but  at  the  fame  time  convert  it  into  a 
Very  difficultly  foluble  - mafs.  While  the  Edinburgh  College, 
more  fcientifically  economical  than  either,  derive  advantage  from 
the  excefs  of  acid,  by  fimply  fatprating  it  with  carbonate  of  pot- 
afs. 

As  the  refiduum  of>the  diftillation  of  nitrous  acid  may  npt  al- 
ways be  at  hand,  the  Edinburgh  College  alfo  give  a receipt  for 
making  this  fait,  by  dire£Uy  -combining  its  conftituents.  It 
would  havl  beep  more  economical  to  have  ufed  a folution  of  ful- 
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phate  of  iron,  in  place  of  fulphuric  acid,  by  which  meaasTiotcm* 
ly  an  equally  pure  fulphate  of  potafs  would  brave  been  procured 
at  lefs  expence',  but  alfo  a very  pure  carbonate  of  iron. 

Sulphate  of  potafs  forms  fmall  tranfpardnt  very  hard  cryftals, 
generally  aggregated  in  crufts,  ^and  permanent  in  the  air.  It  has 
a bitter  tafte,  is  {lowly  foluble  in  water,  requiring  16  parts  at  6o°, 
and  4 at  212°.  It  is  not  foluble  in  alcohol.  It  decrepitates  when 
thrown  on  live  coals,  and  melts  in  a red  he^t.  It  confifts  of  45,2 
acid,  and  54.8  potafs.  It  is  decompofed  by  the  barytic  falts  •,  by 
the  nitrates  and  muriates  of  limejartd  of  ftrontia ; by  the  tartrites 
partially  ; and  by  the  falts  of  mercury,  ftlver  and  lead. 

Sulphate  of  potafs,  in  fmall  dofes,  as  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm, 
is  an  ufeful  aperient;  in  larger  ones,'  as  four  or  five  drachms,  a 
mild  cathartic,  which  does  not  pafs  oft*  fo  haftily  as  the  fulphate  of 
foda,  and  fee  ms  to  extend  its  action  further. 


SULPHAS.  POTASSiE  'CUM  SULPHURE ; olim, : Sal  Pq- 

LYCURESXUS. 

Edin. 

Sulphur , forme 

Nitrate  of  potafs  in  powder. 

Sublimed  fulphur,  of  each  equal  parts. 

Mingle  them,  well  together,  and  inject  the  mixture,  by  little  and 
little  at  a time,  into  a red-hot  crucible  : the  deflagration  being 
over,  let  the  falt  codl,  after  which  it  is  to  be  plit  up  in  a glafs- 
vefiel  well  flopped. 

Iy  this  procefs  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate/ of  potafs  is  decom- 
pofed by  the  fulphur,  which  is  in  part  acidified.  But  the  quanti- 
ty of  'oxygen  contained  in  the  nitric  acid,  is  not  fufticient  to  aci- 
dify the  whole  fulphur  employed ; therefore  part  of  it  remains  in 
the  ftate  of  fulphureous  acid,  which  is  probably  chemically  com- 
bined with  part  of  the  potafs  in  the  ftate  of  fulphate,  for  the  whole 
faline  mafs  formed,  is  more  foluble  in  water  than  fulphate  of  pot- 
afs, is  ctyftallizable,  and  ;by  expofure  to  the  air,  gradually  attra&s 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  fulphate  of  potafs.  In  its  medical 
effects  and  exhibition,  it  agrees  with  fulphate  of  potafs. 

SULPHURETUM  POTASSj<E  ; olim,  Hjtpar  StiLPHURis, 

Edin . 

Sirfphnftt  of  Potafsl  formerly  Liver  of  Sulphur, 

Take  of  . 

Carbonate  of  potafs, 

Sublimed  fulphur,  each  eight  ounces. 

Having  ground  them  well  together,  put  them  into  a large  coated 
crucible;  and  having  fitted  a cover  to- it,  and  applied  live  coals 
Cautronfly  around  it,  bring  them  at  length  to  a ftate  of  fufion. 

Having 


Sulphate  of  Potafs  with 
Take 
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Having  broken  the  crucible  as  foon  as  it  has  grown’  cold,  take  oul 
the  fulphuret,  and  keep  it  in  a well-clofed  phial. 

Kali  Sulphuratum. 

Lond . 

Sulphurated  Kali. 

Take  of 

.Flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce  ; 

Prepared  kali,  five  ounces. 

With  the  fulphur  melted  with  a gentle  fire,  mix  the  fait  by  con 
ftant  agitation  until  they  unite. 

Alkali  Vegetabile  Sulphuratum. 

Dub . 

Sulphurated  Vegetable  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Cauftic  vegetable  alkali  in  powder, 

Sublimed  fulphur,  each  two  ounces. 

To  the  fulphur,  melted  by  a gentle  heat,  add  the  alkali ; cover 
ing  the  veffel,  if  the  mixture  fhall  take  fire. 

There  exifts  a very  ftrong  affinity  between  fulphur  and  potafs 
but  they  mull  bet  united  in  a Hate  of  perfect  drynefs;  becaufe,  i 
any  moifture  be  prefent,  it  is  decompofed,  and  alters  the  nature  o 
the  product.  If  potafs  be  employed  as  directed  by  the  Dublii 
College,  it  will  unite  with  the  fulphur  by  fiinple  trituration,  am 
will  render  one-third  of  its  weight  of  fulphur  foluble  in  water 
If  carbonate  of  potafs  be  ufed  as  directed  by  the  other  colleges,  i 
is  neceffary  to  bring  the  fulphur  into  a Hate  of  fufion  •,  it  then  ad 
upon  the  carbonate,  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid.  It  is  evident 
that  to  combine  with  the  fame  quantity  of  fulphur,  a larger  pro 
portion  of  carbonate  of  potafs  than  of  potafs  is  neceffgry;  but  th< 
quantity  ordered  by  the  London  College  is  certainly  much  to< 
large,  while  that  of  the  Edinburgh  College  is  perhaps  too  fmall 
The  Colleges  alfo  differ,  in  the  mode  of  conducing  the  procefs 
The  "London  and  Dublin  Colleges  direct  the  alkaline  fait  to  b< 
proje&ed  upon  the  melted  fulphur.  The  fault  of  this  procefs  is 
that  there  is  a confiderable  lofs  of  fulphur  by  fublimation,  whicl 
is  avoided,  if  the  fubfiances  be  previoufly  intimately  mixed,  an< 
brought  into  fufion  by  a very  gradual  and  cautious  application  o 
heat,  according  to  the  procefs  of  the  Edinburgh  College  ; but,  i 
the  fufion  be  not  very  cautioufly  performed,  the  fudden  extrica 
tion  of  fo  large  a quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  apt  to  throv 
the  melted  matter  out  of  the  crucible,  and  may  be  attended  witl 
unpleafant  confequenees.  If  the  heat  be  too  great,  and  the  cru 
#cible  uncovered,  the  fulphureous  vapour  is  apt  to  inflame,  but  i 
is  eafily  extinguiffied  by  covering  it  up. 

Sulphure 
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Sulphuret  of  potafs,  properly  prepared,  is  of  a liver-brown  co- 
lour, hard,  brittle,  and  has  a vitreous  fraffure.  It  has  an  acrid 
bitter  tafte,  and  the  fmell  of  fulphur.  It  is  exceedingly  prone  to 
decompofition.  It  is  deliquefcent  in  the  air,  and  is  decompofed. 
It  is  very  fufible,  but  a ftrong  heat  feparates  the  fulphur  by  fubli- 
mation.  The  moment  it  comes  in  contact  with  water,  there  is  a 
mutual  decompofition.  Part  of  the  fulphur  becomes  acidified, 
deriving  oxygen  from  the  water,  and  forms  fulphate  of  potafs 
Part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  decompofed,  combines  with 
another  portion  of  the  fulphur,  and  efcapes  in  the  form  of  fulphu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas  •,  another  pqrtion  of  the  hydrogen  combines 
with  a third  portion  of  the  fulphur,  and  remains  in  folution,  uni- 
ted with  the  alkali,  in  the  ftate  of  hydroguretted  fulphuret  of  pot- 
afs. By  acids,  fulphuret  of  potafs  is  immediately  decompofed  ; 
the  acid  forms  a neutral  fait  with  the  potafs,  and  the  fulphur  is 
feparated,  (p.  360.) 


TARTRIS  POTASS^  * olim,  Tartarum  Solubil.e. 

Edin. 

Ear  trite  of  Potafs^  formerly  Soluble  Eartar. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  potafs,  one  pound  ; 

Super-tartrite  of  potafs,  three  pounds,  or  as  much  as  may  be 
fufficient ; 

Boiling  water,  fifteen  pounds. 

To  the  carbonate  of  potafs  dilTolved  in  the  water,  gradually  add 
the  fuper-tartrite  of  potafs.  in  fine  powder,  as  long  as  it  raifes 
any  effervefcence,  which  generally  ceafes  before  three  times 
the  weight  of  the  carbonate  of  potafs  has  been  added ; thenftrain. 
the  cooled  liquor  through  paper,  and  after  due  evaporation  fet 
it  afide  to  cryftallize. 


Kali  Tartarisatum. 

Loud. . 

Eartarifed  Kali . 

Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  one  pound  ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  three  pounds  ; 

Diftilled  water,  boiling,  one  gallon. 

To  the  fait,  dififolved  in  the  water,  throw  in  gradually  the  cryftali* 
of  tartar  powdered : filter  the  liquor,  when  cold,  through  paper ; 
and,  after,  due  evaporation  by  a gentle  heat,  fet  it  apart  to  cry- 
ftallize. 

Alkali  Vegetabile  Tartarisatum, 

Dub. 

Eartarifed  Vegetable  Alkali . 

Take  of 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  one  pound  \ 

Cryftals 
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Cryitals  of  tartar  ground  into  very  fine  powder,  two  pounds  and 
a,  half 

Boiling  water,  fifteen  pounds. 

Gradually  add  the  tartar  to  the  vegetable  alkali  difiplved  in  the 
water ; after  the  liquor  has  cooled,  ftrain  it  through  paper,  eva- 
porate it,  and  let  it  cry  flail  ize  by  cooling  flowly. 

The  tartarous  acid  is  capable  of  uniting  with  potafs  in  two  pro- 
portions, forming  in  the  one  inftance  a neutral,  and  in  the  other 
an  acidulous  fait.  The  latter  is  an  abundant  production  of  na- 
ture, but  it  is  eafily  converted  into  the  former,  by  faturating  it 
with  potafs,  or  by  depriving  it  of  its  e^cefs.of  acid.  It  is  by  the 
former  method  that  the  colleges,  direCb  tartrite  of  potafs  to  be 
prepared,  and  the  procefs  is  fa  fimple,  that  it  requires  little  com- 
ment. For  the1  fake  of  economy,  we  ihould  come  as  near  the 
point  of  faturation  as  poflible ; but  any  flight  deviation  from  it 
•will  not  he  attended  with  much  inconvenience.  Indeed,  it  is  per- 
haps advifable  to  leave  a flight  excefs^of  acid,  which,  forming  a 
fmall  quantity  of  very  in  foluble  fait,  leaves  the  remainder  per- 
fectly neutral.  The  evaporation  mult  be  conducted  in  an  earthen 
velfel,  for  iron  difcolours  the  fait.  It  is  eafily  cryflallized,  and 
the  cryflals  become  moift  in  the  air.  It  has  an  unpJeafant  bitter 
take.  It  is  foluble  in  four  parts  of  qold  water,  and  if  ill  more  fa- 
llible in  boiting  water,  and  it  is  alfo  foluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  totally 
err  partially  decompofed  by  all  acids.  On  this  account  it  is  im- 
proper to  join  it  with  tamarinds,  or  fucli  like  acid  fruits;  which 
is  tqo  often  done  in  the  extemporaneous  praCbice  of  thofe  phy.fi- 
cians  who  are  fond  of  mixing  different  cathartics  together,  and 
know  little  of  chemiftry.  It  is  alfo  totally  decompofed  by  lime, 
baryta,  ffrontia  and  magnefia,  and  partially  by  the  fulphates  of 
potafs,  foda  and  magnefia,  and  by  the  muriate  of  ammonia. 

In  dofes  of  a feruple,  half  a drachm,  or  a drachm,  this  fait  is  a 
mild  cooling  aperient : two  or  three  drachms  commonly  loofen 
the  belly;  and  an  ounce  proves  pretty  firongly  purgative.  It 
has  been  particularly  recommended  as  a purgative  for  maniacal 
and  melancholic  patients.  It  is  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  purga- 
tives of  the  refinous  kind,  as  it  promotes  their  operation,  and  at 
the  fame  time  tends  to  correCt  their  griping  quality.  , 


CARBONAS  SQDdE  ; olim,  Sal  Alkaliuu&  Fjxus  Fossilu 

PuKJFICATUS. 

Fain. 

Carbonate  of  Soda>  formerly  Purified  Fixed  FoJJil  Aid  aline  Salt. 
Take  of 

Impure  carbonate  of  foda,  any  quantity. 
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Bruife  it ; then  boil  in  water  till  all  the  fait  be  diftolved.  Strain 
the  folution  through  paper,  and  evaporate  it  in  an  iron-yelTel, 
fo'that  after  it  has  cooled,  the  fa.lt  may.  cryftallize. 


Natron  Pr;eparatum. 

Loud. 

Prepared  Natron. 

Take  of 

Barilla,  powdered,  two  pounds  ? 

Diftilled  water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  barilla  in  four  pints  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  {train* 
Boil  the  refiduum  with  the  reft  of  the  water,  and  ftrain,  Eva- 
porate the  mixed  liquors  to  two  pints, *and  fet  them  by  for  eight 
days;  ftrain  this  liquor  again ; and,  after  due  boiling,  fet  it 
afide  to  cryftallize.  Diftblve  the  cryftals  in  diftilled  water ; 
ftrain  the  folution,  boil,  and  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize. 

Alkali  Fossile  Mite. 

Dub. 

Mild  FoJJiJ  Alkali . 

Take  of 

Barilla,  in  powder,  ten  pounds  ; 

Water,  forty  pounds. 

Boil  the  barilla  in  the  water,  in  a covered  veflel,  for  two  hom^, 
agitating  it  from  time  to  time.  Evaporate  the  filtered  folution 
in  a wide  iron-veflel  to  drynefs,  taking  care  that  the  faline 
rnafs  remaining,  be  not  liquefied  by  too  great  a degree  of  heat, 
and  agitate  it  with  an  iron  fpatula,  until  its  colour  become 
white.  Laftly,  diftblve  it  in  boiling  water;  evaporate,  andlet 
it  cryftallize  by  flow  refrigeration. 

If  tlie  fal't  be  not  pure,  repeat  the  folution  and  cryftallization. 

Thefe  directions  are  principally  intended  for  the  purification  of 
the  Spanifh  barilla,  which  is  a fufed  mafs,  confifting  indeed  prin- 
cipally of  carbonate  of  foda,  but  alfo  containing  charcoal,  earths, 
and  other  falts.  From  the  two  firft  caufes  of  impurity  it  is  eafily 
feparated  by  folution  and  filtration,  and  the  falts  may  be  fe- 
parated  by  taking  advantage  of  their  different  folubility  in  cold 
and  in  hot  water.  Frequently  the  foda  does  not  cryftallize  freely, 
from  not  being  faturated  with  carbonic  acid,  which  is  the  reafon 
why  the  London  College  order  the  folution  to  be  expofed  to  the 
£tmofphere  for  eight  days,  that  it  may  abforb  carbonic  acid,  be- 
fore they  attempt  the  cryftallization  of  the  falts.  But  the  prepa- 
ration of  carbonate  of  foda,  by  the  decompofttion  of  fulphate  of 
foda,  has  now7  become  a manufacture,  and  is  carried  to  fiich  per- 
fection, that  its  farther  purificatiou  is  aimed!  unueceflary  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  apothecary. 


AQUA 
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AQUA  SUPER- CARBON ATIS  SOD/E. 

Edin. 

Water  of  Super -Car  bon  ate  of  Soda. 

This  is  prepared  from  ten  pounds  of  water,  and  two  ounces  of  car- 
bonate ot  foda,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  water  of  fuper-carbo- 
nate  of  potafs  (p.  383.). 

By  fuper-faturating  foda  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is  rendered  more 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  may  be  taken  in  larger  quantities, 
without  affe&ing  the  ftomach. 

PHOSPHAS  SODfE. 

Edin. 

Phofphcite  of  Soda. 

Take  of 

Bones  burnt  to  whitenefs,  and  powdered,  ten  pounds ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  fix  pounds  •, 

Water,  nine  pounds. 

Mix  the  powder  with  the  fulphuric  acid  in  an  earthen  veffel ; then 
add  the  water,  and  mix  again.  Then  place  the  veffel  in  a va- 
pour bath,  and  digeft  for  three  days ; after  which  dilute  the  mafs 
with  nine  pounds  more  of  boiling  water,  and  ftrain  the  liquor 
through  a ftrong  linen  cloth,  pouring  over  it  boiling  water,  in 
fmall  quantities  at  a time,  until  the  whole  acid  be  wafhed  out. 
Set  by  the  ftrained  liquor,  that  the  impurities  may  fubfide, 
decant  the  clear  folution,  and  evaporate  it  to  nine  pounds. 
To  this  liquor,  poured  from  the  impurities,  add  Carbonate  of 
foda,  diflolved  in  warm  water,  until  the  effervefcence  ceafe. 
Filter  the  neutralized  liqtior,  and  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize.  To 
the  liquor  that  remains  after  the  cryftals  are  taken  out,  add  a 
little  carbonate  of  foda,  if  neceffary,  fo  as  to  faturate  exactly  the 
phofphoric  acid,  and  difpofe  the  liquor  by  evaporation  to  form 
cryftals.  Laftly,  the  cryftals  are  to  be  kept  in  a well-clofed  veffel. 

The  firft  part  of  this  procefs  confiffs  in  deffroying  the  gelatine 
of  the  bones  by  the  a&ion  of  heat.  When  burnt  to  perfed  white- 
nefs, they  retain  their  form,  but  become  friable,  and  confift  of 
phofphate  of  lime,  mixed  with  a very  little  carbonate  of  lime  and 
carbonate  of  foda.  In  performing  this  part  of  the  procefs,  we  muft 
take  care  not  to  heat  the  bones  to  a bright,  red,  as  by  it  they  un- 
dergo a kind  of  femi-fufion,  and  give  out  a phofphoric  light.  The 
complete  combuffion  of  the  charcoal  is  facilitated  by  the  free  con- 
tad  of  the  air ; we  muft  therefore  bring  eVery  part  in  fucceftion 
to  the  furface,  and  break  the  larger  pieces. 

In  the  fecond  part  of  the  procefs,  the  phofpbate  of  lime  is  de- 
ccmpofed  by  the  fulphuric  acid.  This  decompofition  is  however 
only  partial.  The  fulphuric  acid  combines  with  part  of  the  limeB 
and  forms  infoluble  fulphate  of  lime.  The  phofphoric  acid  fepa- 
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rated  from  that  portion  of  lime,  immediately  combines  with  the 
reft  of  the  phofphate  of  lime,  and  forms  fuper  phofphate  of  lime, 
which  is  not  farther  decompofable  by  fulphuric  acid. 

The  fuper-phofphate  of  lime,  thus  formed,  is  foluble  in  wa.ter  ; 
but  as  the  fulphate  of  lime,  with  which  it  is*  mixed,  concretes  into 
a very  folid  mafs,  it  is  in  fome  meafure  defended  from  the  action 
of  water.  On  this  account  the  whole  mafs  is  dire&ed  to  be  dir 
gefted  for  three  days  in  vapour,  by  whi&h  means  it  is  thoroughly 
penetrated  and  prepared  for  folution  in  the  boiling  water,  which 
is  afterwards  poured  on  it.  It  is  probably  to  render  the  fuhfe- 
quent  folution  eafter,/  that  Thenard  dire&s  the  bone-afhes  to  bq 
made  into  a thin  pafte  ( bouillie J with  water,  before  the  fulphuric 
acid  is  added  to  them. 

Having  thus  got  a folution  of  fuper-phofphate  of  lime,  it  is  next 
decompofed  by  carbonate  of  foda,  diffolved  in  water.  This  de- 
compofition,.  likewife,  is  only  partial,  as  it  deprives  the  fuper- 
phofphate  of  lime  of  its  excefs  of  acid  only,  and  reduces  it  to  the 
flate  of  phofphate.  The  phofphate  of  lime,  being  infoliible,  is  ea- 
lily  feparated  by  nitration,  and  the  phofphate  of  foda  remains  in 
folution.  According  to  Thenard,  the  niceft  point  in  the  whole 
procefs,  is  the  determination  of  the  proper  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  foda  to  be  add^d.  As  the  phofphate  of  foda  does  not  cryftal- 
lize  freely  unlefs  there  be  a flight  excefs  of  bafe,  he  dire£ts  that  a 
little  more  carbonate  of  foda  be  added  than  wha£  is  merely  fufti- 
cient  to  faturate  the  excefs  of  acid  in  the  fuper-phofphate  of  lime, 
but  not  to  continue  the  addition  until  it  ceafe  to  produce  any  pre- 
cipitate. We  mull  alfo  take  care  not  to  carry  the  evaporation  of 
a folution  of  phofphate  of  foda  fo  far  as  to  form  a pellicle,  for  it 
then  concretes  into  an  irregular  mafs,  and  does  not  form  beautiful 
cryftals.  After  each  cryftallization,  we  muft  examine  the  liquor 
which  remains,  and  if  it  be  acid,  or  merely  neutral,  add  to  it  a lit- 
tle of  the  folution  of  carbonate  of  foda.  In  this  way  Thenard  got 
from  2100  parts  of  bone-afhes,  700  of  fulphuric  acid,  and  667  of 
carbonate  of  foda,  885  of  phofphate  of  foda.  According  to  Four- 
croy,  phofphate  of  lime  confifts  of  0.41  acid  and  0.59  lime,  and  fu- 
per-phofphate of  lime  of  0.54  acid  and  0.46  lime;  phofphate  of  lime, 
treated  with  fulphuric  acid,  is  only  deprived  of  0.24  lime,  and 
changed  into  0.76  of  fuper-phofphate,  confiding  of  0.59  phofphate 
of  lime,  and  0.17  phofphoric  acid,  and  it  is  only  with  this  portion 
of  acid  that  we  are  able  to  combine  foda.  Fourcroy  is  alfo  of  opi- 
nion, that  phofphate  of  lime  requires  only  0.4  of  its  weight  of  ful- 
phuric acid  to  decompofe  it,  whereas  ,o. 6 are  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  College,  and  others  ufe  even  0.7.  This  is  not  only, 
therefore,  a wafte  of  acid,  but  renders  the  product  impure,  by 
being  mixed  with  fulphate  of  foda,  which  is  fometimes  actually 
the  cafe  in  the  phofphate  of  foda  of  commerce.  Befides,  as  bone- 
afhes  are  of  very  little  value,  it  is  better  that  a portion  of  them 
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fhduld  efcape  undecompofed,  than  that  an  excels  of  acid  lhould  be 
added  to  them. 

Phofphate  of  foda  cryftallizes  in  rbomboidal  prifms,  terminated 
by  three-fided  pyramids.  Its  tafte  refembles  that  of  common 
fait.  At  6o°  it  is  foluble  in  four  parts  of  water,  and  at  2i29 
in  two.  It  efHorefces  in  the  air.  By  heat  it  undergoes  the 
watery  fufipn,  and  at  lalf  melts  into  a white  mafs.  It  confifts,  ac- 
cording to  Thenard,  of  is  phofphoric  acid,  19  foda,  and  66  water 
of  crylfallization.  It  is  decompofed  by  moll  of  the  falts  having  an 
earthy  bafe. 

Phofphate  of  foda  was  introduced  into  the  practice  of  phyfic  by 
the  ingenious  Dr  Pearfon  of  Leicefter  Square,  London.  It  pof- 
feffes  the  fame  medical  qualities  as  fulphate  of  foda,  and  the  tar- 
trite  of  potafs  and  foda,  being  an  excellent  purge  in  the  quan- 
tity of  an  ounce  or  ten  drachms  ; and  has  the  peculiar  advantage 
over  thefe  two  falts  in  being  much  lefs  naufeous  than  they  are. 
Its  tafle  is  extremely  fimilar  to  that  of  common  fait ; and  when 
given  in  a bafon  of  water-gruel,  or  veal  broth  made  without  fait, 
it  is  fcarcely  perceptible  by  the  palate,  and  confequently  is  well 
adapted  for  patients  whofe  ftomachs  are  delicate,  and  who  have  an 
antipathy  againfl  the  other  falts.  The  only  obje&ion  to  its  gene- 
ral ufe  is  the  very  great  difference  between  its  price  and  that  of 
fulphate  of  foda,  a difference  which  might  certainly  be  diminifhedo 

MURIAS  SODiE  EXSICCATUS. 

Edin. 

Sal-Communis  Exsiccatus. 

Duh. 

Dried  Common  Salt . 

Take  of 

Common  fait,  any  quantity. 

Roaft  it  over  the  fire  in  a wide  iron-veffel,  until  it  ceafe  to  decre- 
pitate, agitating  it  from  time  to  time. 

By  this  procefs  the  muriate  of  foda  is  reduced  into  the  Hate  in 
which  it  is  employed  for  the  fliftillation  of  muriatic  acid.  It  not 
only  deprives  it  entirely  of  its  water  of  cryftallization,  which, 
from  being  variable  in  quantity,  would  othervvife  render  the  acid 
obtained  unequal  in  flrength,  but  alfo  deflroys  fome  colouring 
matter  it  contains;  for  if  we  prepare  muriatic  acid  from  cryflal- 
lized  muriate  of  foda,  we  obtain  a coloured  muriatic  acid,  whilq 
the  dried  muriate  furni flies  a perfectly  colourlefs  one. 

SULPHAS  SOD7E  ; dim,  Sal  Glauberi. 

Edin. 

Sulphate  of  Soda;  formerly,  Glauber's  Salt . 

DiiTolve  the  acidulous  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of 
^iiiriatic  acid,  in  water  ; and  having  mixed  chalk  with  it  to  re- 
move 
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move  the  fuperfluous  acid,  fet  it  afide  until  the  fediment  fubfides, 
then  evaporate  the  liquor  decanted  from  them,  and  (train  through 
paper/  fo  that  it  may  cryftallize. 

Natron  Vitriolatum. 

Loud. 

Vitriolated  Natron . 

Take  of 

The  fait  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of  the  muriatic 
acid,  two  pounds  ; 

Diftilled  water,  two  pints  and  an  half. 

Burn  out  the  fuperfluous  acid  with  a ftrong  fire,  in  an  open  veflel ; 
then  boil  it  for  a little  in  the  water : (train  the  folution,  and 
fet  it  by  to  cryftallize. 

Alkali  Fossile  Vitriolatum. 

Dub. 

Vitriolated  FoJJil  Alkali. 

DilTolve  the  fait,  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of  muriatic 
acid,  reduced  to  powder,  in  a fufticient  quantity  of  boiling  wa- 
ter. Evaporate  the  filtered  folution,  and  cryftallize  the  fait  by 
flow  refrigeration. 

The  obfervations  we  made  refpecting  the  different  methods  foU 
lowed  by  the  Colleges,  for  ^xtradting  fulphate  of  potafs  from  the 
refiduum  of  the  diftillation  of  nitrous  acid,  apply  in  the  prefent 
inftance , except  that  the  Edinburgh  College  do  not  preierve  the 
fuperabundant  acid  when  prefent,  by  faturating  it  with  carbonate 
of  foda,  but  get  rid  of  it  by  faturating  it  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  which  it  forms  an  infoluble  fulphate  of  lime.  In  fa<ft,  the 
price  of  fulphate  of  foda  is  fo  very  fmall,  that  it  would  be  no  eco- 
nomy to  ufe  carbonate  of  foda  to  fatutate  the  fuperabundant  acid,; 

By  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  fulphate  of  foda  is  obtained  from 
manufacturers,  as  a refult  $f  proceftes  performed  for  the  fake  of 
other  fubflances,  as  in  the  preparation  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  &c. 

Sulphate  of  foda  cryftallizes  in  fix-fided  prifms,  terminated  by 
dihedral  fummits.  The  cryftals  are  often  irregular,  and  their 
fides  are  ufually  channelled.  Their  tafte  is  at  firft  fait,  and  after- 
wards difagreeably  bitter.  They  are  foluble  in  2.67  parts  of  wai- 
ter at  6o°,  and  in  0.8  at  2120.  In  the  air  they  efflorefce.  They 
undergo  the  watery  fufion,  and  in  a red  heat  melt.  They  confift 
of  23.52  fulphuric  acid,  18.48  foda,  and  58  water  ; when  dried  at 
700°,  of  56  acid  and  44  foda.  It  is  decompofed  by  baryta  and 
potafs,  and  falts  containing  thefe  bafes,  and  by  the  falts  of  filver, 
mercury,  and  lead. 

Taken  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or  more,  it  proves  a 
mild  and  ufeful  purgative  } and  in  fmaller  dofes,  largely  diluted, 
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a ferviceable  aperient  and  diuretic.  It  is  commonly  given  in  fo- 
lution,  but  it  may  alfo  be  given  in  powder,  after  it  has  efflorefced. 
In  this  form  the  dofe  muft  be  reduced  to  one-half. 

TARTRIS  POTASSiP  et  SODiE  5 olim,  Sal  Rufellensis. 

Edin. 

\ Xartrite  of  Potafs  and  Soda , formerly  Koch e lie  Salt. 

It  is  prepared  from  the  carbonate  of  foda  and  fuper-tartrite  of  po- 
tafs, in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tartrite  of  potafs. 

Natron  Tartarisatum.  Land.  Sal  Rupellensis.  Luh0 
Part  ar  if  erf,  Natron . Rochelle  Salt. 

Take  of 

Natron,  twenty  ounces*; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  powdered,  two  pounds  ; 

Diflilled  water,  boiling,  ten  pints. 

DifTolve  the  natron  in  the  water,  and  gradually  add  the  cryftals  of 
tartar  : filter  the  liquor  through  paper  *,  evaporate,  and  fet  it 
alkie  to  cryftallize. 

The  tartarous  acid  in  feveral  inftances  is  capable  of  entering 
into  combination  at  the  fame  time  with  two  bafes.  In  the  pre- 
fent  .example,  the  fuperabundant  acid  of  the  fuper-tartrite  of  po- 
tafs is  neutralized  with  foda,  and  in  place  of  a mixture  of  tartrite 
of  potafs  and  tartrite  of  foda,  each  pofleffing  their  own  properties, 
there  refults  a triple  fait,  having  peculiar  properties. 

The  tartrite  of  potafs  and  foda  forms  large  and  very  regular 
cryftals,  in  the  form  of  prifms  with  eight  fides  nearly  equal,  which 
are  often  divided  longitudinally,  almofl  through  their  axis.  It 
has  a bitter  take.  It  is  foluble  in  about  five  parts  of  water,  and 
efflorefces  in  the  air  It  is  decompofed  by  the  itrong  acids?  which 
combine  with  the  foda,  and  feparate  fuper-  tartrite  of  potafs,  and 
by  baryta  and  liine.  By  heat  its  acid  is  deffroyed.  It  confifts  of 
54  tartrite  of  potafs,  and  46  tartrite  of  foda. 

It  was  introduced  into  medical  practice  by  M.  Seignette,  an 
apothecary  at  Rochelle,  whofe  name  it  long  bore.  It  is  ftill  fre- 
quently employed  ; and  though  lefs  agreeable  than  the  phofphate 
of  foda,  it  is  much  more  fo  than  the  fulphate  of  foda.  It  is  lefs 
purgative  than  thefe,  and  muft  be  given  in  larger  dofes. 

AQUA  AMMONITE  i olim,  Aqua  Ammonite  Caustics. 

Edin. 

Water  of  Ammonia , formerly  Water  of  Cauftic  Ammonia . 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  fixteen  ounces  ; 

Quicklime,  frefh  burnt,  two  pounds  ; 

Water,  fix  pounds. 

f 
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Having  put  one  pound  of  the  water  into  an  iron  or  fioneware  veffel* 
add  the  quicklime,  previoufly  beat,  and  cover  the’veflel  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  until  the  lime  fall  into  a fine  powder,  which  is  to  be 
put  into  a retort.  Add  to  it  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  difiolved  in 
five  pounds  of  water ; and,  ihutting  the  mouth  of  the  retort* 
mix  them  together  by  agitation.  Laftly,  difhil  into  a refrigera- 
ted receiver  with  a very  gentle  heat,  (fo  that  the  operator’s 
hand  can  eafily  bear  the  heat  of  the  retort),  till  twenty  ounces 
of  liquor  are  drawn  off.  In  this  diftillation  the  veflels  are  to  be 
fo  luted  as  to  confine  effectually  the  vapours,  which  are  very 
penetrating. 


Aqua  Ammonia  Pur.®, 

Loud. 

Water  of  Pure  Ammonia . 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound; 

Quicklime,  two  pounds  ; 

Water,  one  gallon. 

Add  to  the  lime  two  pints  of  the  water.  Let  them  Hand  together 
s^n  hour ; then  add  the  fal  ammoniac  and  the  other  fix  pints  of 
water  boiling,  and  immediately  cover  the  veffel.  Pour  out  the 
liquor  when  cold,  and  diftil  off  with  a flow  fire  one  pound, 

' J - K ‘ 

Liquor  Alkali  Volatilis  Caustici, 

Pub. 

Liquor  of  Caufic  Volatile  Alkali . 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  fixteen  ounces  ; 

Lime  freffi  burnt,  two  pounds  ; 

Water,  fix  pounds. 

Sprinkle  one  pound  of  boiling  water  upon  the  lime,  placed  in  a 
ffoneware  veffel,  and  cover  up  the  veffel.  Twenty- four  hours 
afterwards,  mix  the  fait  with  the  lime,  which  will  have  crum* 
bled  to  powder,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  vapours.  Then  put 
* the  mixture  into  a retort,  and  pour  upon  it  five  pounds  of  wa- 
ter. Having  previoufly  agitated  them,  draw  off  with  a mode- 
rate heat  twenty  ounces  of  liquor  into  a refrigerated  receiver, 
having  luted  carefully  the  joining  of  the  veflels. 

'J’he  fpecific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water,  as- 
936  to  1000. 

In  this  procefs  the  muriate  of  ammonia  is  decompofed  by  the 
lime,  in  confequence  of  its  having  a fironger  affinity  for  muriatic 
acid  than  ammonia  has.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the  lime 
employed  be  very  recently  burnt,  as  the  prefence  of  carbonic  acid 
would  render  the  ammonia  partially  carbonated.  This  accident 
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is  alfo  prevented  by  the  great  excels  of  lime  ufed,  which  having 
a greater  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  than  ammonia  has,  retains  any 
fmali  quantity  of  it  which  may  be  accidentally  prefent.  The  lime 
is  alfo  to  be  flaked  before  it  be  added  to  the  muriate  of  ammonia, 
becaufe  the  heat  produced  during  its  flaking  would  caufe  a violent 
difengagement  of  ammonia  gas,  and  be  attended  with  great  lofs. 
The  addition  of  the  water  is  effential  to  the  exigence  of  the  ammonia 
in  a liquid  form,  for  in  itfelf  it  is  a permanently  elaflic  fluid.  A 
much  greater  quantity  of  water,  however,  is  ufed  than  what  is 
fufficient  to  ablbrb  all  the  ammonia  : the  reft  is  intended  to  render 
the  decompofition  flower  and  more  manageable,  and  to  keep  the 
muriate  of  lime  which  remains  in  the  retort  in  folution ; for  other- 
wife  it  would  concrete  into  a folid  mafs,  adhering  ftrongly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  retort,  very  difficult  to  be  wafhed  out,  and  often 
endangering  its  breaking.  As  foon  as  the  flaked  lime  and  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  are  mixed,  they  fhould  be  put  into  the  retort,  the 
water  poured  upon  them,  and  the  diftillation  begun  : for,  by  the 
London  procefs,  of  adding  the  water  boiling  hot  to  the  mixture, 
and  letting  it  ftand  to  cool  before  it  is  introduced  into  the  retort, 
there  is  a very  great  lofs  of  ammonia,  and  for  no  reafon  whatever, 
A very  fmali  degree  of  heat  is  fufficient  for  the  diftillation,  and 
the  wdiole  ammonia  rifes  with  the  firft  portion  of  water,  or  even 
before  it.  It  is  therefore  neceflary  that  the  veflels  be  very  clofely 
luted  to  each  other,  to  prevent  it  from  efcaping.  But  this  renders 
the  utmoft  care  neceflary  in  the  diftillation ; for  too  fudden,  or  too 
great  a heat,  from  the  rapid  difengagement  of  gas,  or  even  die  ex- 
panfton  of  the  air  contained  in  the  veflels,  would  endanger  their 
burfling. 

Many  variations  of  greater  or  lefs  importance  have  been  made 
in  conducing  this  procefs,  but  the  moft  confiderable  is  that  of 
Gottling.  The  peculiarity  of  his  method  conlifts  in  difengaging 
the  ammonia  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  combining  it  afterwards  with 
water  with  the  afliftance  of  preflure.  He  ufes  an  earthen- ware 
cucurbit,  with  a tubulated  capital.  To  the  fpout  of  the  capital, 
one  end  of  a bent  glafs-tube  is  accurately  luted,  while  the  other 
end  is  introduced  to  the  bottom  of  a tall  narrow-mouthed  glafs 
phial,  containing  the  requiftte  quantity  of  water.  Into  the  cucur- 
bit he  puts  two  parts  of  finely-powdered  lime,  and  one  of  muriate 
of  ammonia,  and  then  applies  the  heat.  He  does  not  fhut  the  tu- 
bulature until  the  friiell  of  ammonia  becomes  manifefl,  and  opens 
it  again  as  foon  as  the  procefs  is  finifhed,  and  before  the  veflels 
begin  to  cool,  as  o die r wife  the  folution  of  ammonia  would  flow- 
back  into  the  cucurbit,  and  fpoil  the  whole  operation.  But  this 
management  of  the  tubulature  requires  very  great  attention,  and, 
therefore,  we  think  that  this  apparatus  would  be  very  much  im- 
proved, by  fubftituting  for  the  tubulature  one  of  Welter’s  tubes 
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of  fafety,  by  which  even  the  poffibility  of  fuch  an  accident  is  pre- 
cluded. 

We  have  already  (13 1.)* mentioned  the  properties  of  ammo- 
nia in  its  gafeous  form,  and  its  relation  to  the  alkalies  (105.).. 
When  combined  with  water,  it  imparts  to  it  many  of  thefe  pro- 
perties, and  leflens  its  fpecific  gravity.  Liquid  ammonia,  or 
v/ater  iaturated  with  ammonia,  contains  74.63  water,  and  25-37 
ammonia  ; and  its  fpecific  gravity  is  0.9054.  Wh6n  it  has  the 
fpecific  gravity  mentioned  by  the  Dublin  College  0.936,  it  con- 
tains about  83  of  water,  and  17  of  amrhonia.  It  affumes  its  elaf- 
tic  form,  and  feparates  from  the  water,  when  heated  to-  about 
130°,  and  quickly  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the.  atmolphere. 
It  decompofes  many  of  the  earthy  and  all  the  metalline  falts,  and 
is  capable  of  diffolving  or  combining  with  many  of  the  metalline 
oxides,  and  even  of  oxidizing  fame  of  the  metals.  When  pure, 
water  of  ammonia  does  not  effervefce  with  any  of  the  acids,  o? 
form  a precipitate  with  alcohol. 

Water  of  ammonia  is  very  rarely  given  internally,  although 
it  may  be  ufed  in  dofes  of  ten  to  twenty  drops,  largely  diluted, 
as  a powerful  ftimulant  in  afphyxia,  and  fimilar  difeafes.  Exter- 
nally it  is  applied  to  the  ikin  as  a rubefacient,  and  in  the  form  of 
gas  to  the  noftrils  and  to  the  eyes  as  a ftimulant ; in  cafes  of  torpor, 
paralyfis,  rheumatifm,  fyncope,  hyfteria,  and  chronic  ophthalmia. 

ALCOHOL  AMMONIATUM,  sive  SPIRITUS  AMMO- 
NIi£.  Edi?i. 

Ammoniated  Alcohol , or  Spirit  of  Ammonia, 

Take  of 

Diluted  alcohol,  four  pounds  ; 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  four  ounces  5 
Carbonate  of  potafs,  fix  ounces. 

Mix  them,  and  draw  oft'  by  diftillation,  with  a gentle  heat,  two 
pounds. 

Spiritus*  Ammonite. 

Lond . 

Spirit  of  Ammonia . 

Spxritus  Alkali  Volatilis, 

Dub . 

Spirit  of  Volatile  Alkali . 

Take  of 

' Proof-fpirit,  three  pints  j 
Sal  ammoniac,  four  ounces  5, 

Potalhes,  fix  ounces. 

Mix,  and  diftil  with  a flow  fire,  one  pint  and  an  half. 

When  muriate  of  ajnmonia  is  decompofed  by  carbonate  of 
potafs,  the  product  is  a mixture  of  carbonate ,$i  ammonia  with  a 
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variable  quantity,  of  ammonia  ; for  the  carbonate  of  potafs  is  never 
faturated  with  carbonic  acid.  Again,  as  diluted  alcohol  is  em- 
ployed in  this  procefs,  and  one-half  only  is  drawn  off,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  either  a want  of  economy,  or  the  whole  alcohol  comes 
over  before  any  of  the  water.  But  if  the  latter  fuppolition  be 
true,  there  is  alfo  a want  of  economy,  for  the  alcohol  will  diffolve 
only  the  ammonia,  and  leave  the  whole  carbonate  undiffolved* 
The  fa£l  is,  that  when  we  perform  the  procefs  as  dire&ed  by  the 
Colleges,  a very  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  fu- 
blimes,  which  remains  undiffolved  in  the  diftilled  liquor  ; but  as 
this  liquor  (after  the  particles  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
Were  diffufed  through  it,  have  feparated  in  the  form  of  very  re- 
gular cryflals,  adhering  to  the  iides  of  the  veflel)  effervefces  with 
acids,  the  diftilled  liquor  cannot  be  pure  alcohol,  but  mull  contain 
a proportion  of  water  capable  of  dilfolving  fome  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  From  both  conliderations,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
procefs  directed,  if  not  unchemical,  is  at  leail  uneconomical. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Edinburgh  College,  for  what  reafon 
we  know  not,  fhould  have  adopted,  in  the  two  lail  editions  of 
their  Pharmacopoeia,  this  procefs  from  the  London  College,  and 
relinquilhed  one  which  to  us  appears  unexceptionable,  as  it  is 
hot  attended  with  the  fmallell  lofs,  either  of  alcohol,  or  ammonia, 
and  gives  both  a more  aflive  and  a more  uniform  preparation.  A 
ftrong  proof  of  its  fuperiority  is,  that  the  apothecaries  Hill  con- 
tinue to  follow  it,  although  it  has  been  reje&ed  by  the  College. 
We  lhall  therefore  infert  it  here  without  any  alteration,  except  of 
the  nomenclature. 

Take  of 

Quicklime,  lixteen  ounces  ; 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  eight  ounces ; 

Alcohol,  thirty-two  ounces. 

Having  bruifed  and  mixed  the  quicklime  and  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia, put  them  into  a glafs-retort ; then  add  the  alcohol,  and 
diftil  to  drynefs,  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  water  of  am- 
monia. 

CARBONAS  AMMONIiE  ; olim,  Ammonia  Pr^eparata. 

Kdin . 

Carbonate  of  AtJimonici, , formerly  Prepared  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  one  pound : 

Pure  carbonate  of  lime,  (commonly  called  chalk),  dried,  two 
pounds. 

Having  triturated  them  feparately,  mix  them  thoroughly,  and  fu- 
blime  from  a retort  into  a refrigerated  receiver. 
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Ammonia  Prjeparata. 

Lond. 

Prepared  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  powdeted,  one  pound  ; 

Prepared  chalk,  two  pounds. 

Mix  and  fublime. 

' Alkali  Volatile  Mite. 

' Dub. 

Mild  Volatile  Aik  at 1.. 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  in  powder,  one  poupid ; 

Prepared  chalk,  two  pounds. 

Dry  them  with  the  greatell  care  *,  and  having  mixed  them,  intro- 
duce them  into  a retort.  By  means  of  heat  fublime  the  alka- 
line fait,  which  is  to  be  received  in  a proper  veflel. 

In  this  procefs  the  two  fubftances  employed  undergo  a mutual, 
decompofition,  the  muriatic  acid  combining  with  the  lime,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  with  the  ammonia.  The  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lime  directed,  is.  perhaps  more  than  fufficient  to  decompofe  the 
muriate  of  ammonia ; but  it  is  the  fafe  fide  to  err  on  *,  for  it  is 
only  foihetimes  inconvenient,  from  obliging  us  to  make  ufe  of 
larger  veffels,  whereas,  if  any  portion  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
were  to  remain  undecompofed,  it  would  fublime  along  with  the 
carbonate,  and  render  the  product  impure.  Gottling  ufes  three 
parts  of  chalk  to  two  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  but  he  dries  his 
chalk  before  he  weighs  it.  The  chalk  is  always  to  be  very  tho- 
roughly dried  before  it  is  ufed  in  this  preparation,  as  the  prefence 
of  moilluTe  injures  the  product.  The  ingredients  are  to  be  tho- 
roughly mixed  by  trituration,  before  they  are  introduced  into  the 
retort,  that  no  part  of  the  muriate  of  amiponia  may  efcape  de- 
co inpofit  ion  ; and  we  are  even  fometimes  directed  to  cover  the 
furface  of  the  mixture,  after  they  are  in  the  retort,  with  powder- 
ed chalk.  This,  however,  is  unneceffary.  Carbonate  of  lime 
does  not  adf  on  muriate  of  ammonia  till  a confiderable  heat  be  ap- 
plied. Gottling  fays,  that  the  fublimation  mull  be  conduced  in 
the  open  fire,  and  therefore  ufes  an  earthen- ware  cucurbit,  with  a 
tubulated  capital.  When  a glafs-retort  is  employed,  it  fhould 
have  a very  wide  neck  •,  and  the  befl  form  for  the  receiver  is  cy- 
lindrical, as  it  enables  us  to  get  out  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
condenfed  in  it  without  breaking  it.  The  reliduum  which  re- 
mains in  the  retort,  furnilhes  muriate  of  lime  by  lixiviation  and 
evaporation. 

Sometimes  carbonate  of  potafs  is  employed  for  the  preparation 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  theory  of  the  procefs  is  the  fame, 
and  the  decompofition  is  effected  at  a lower  temperature.  But  as 
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potafs  is  very  rarely  fatiirated  with  carbonic  acid,  part  of  the  am- 
monia is  evolved  in  the  form  of  gas,  which,  if  not  permitted  to 
efcape,  will  burll  the  vefiels.  To  prevent  this  lofs,  therefore, 
Mr  Gottling  ufes  a cucurbit  and  capital,  furnifhed  with  a bent 
tube,  which  is  to  be  immerfed  in  a phxai  of  water  : By  which  con- 
trivance, while  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  condenfed  in  the 
capital,  the  gafeous  ammonia  is  abforbed  by  the  water.  When 
potafs  is  ufed,  the  refiduum  contains  muriate  of  potafs. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a white  cry- 
itallized  mafs,  of  a fibrous  texture,  having  the  fmell  and  tafte  of 
ammonia,  but  weaker.  It  is  foluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold 
water,  and  is  more  foluble  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  in- 
creafes;  but  when  it  approaches  to  a boiling  heat,  the  carbonate  is 
volatilized.  It  is  infoiuble  in  alcohol.  It  is  permanent  in  the 
air,  and  is  not  decompofed,  hut  is  eafily  vaporized  by  heat.  It  is 
laid  to  vary  very  much  in  its  compofition,  and  to  contain  more 
ammonia,  and  lefs  acid  and  water,  in  proportion  to  the  high  tem- 
perature employed  in  preparing  it,  the  quantity  of  alkali  varying 
from  50  to  20  per  ce?it . It  is  decompofed  by  moft  of  the  acids, 
and  all  the  alkaline  and  fome  of  the  earthy  bafes ; by  the  earthy 
fulphates,  except  thofe  of  baryta  and  ftrontia  ; by  the  earthy  ful- 
phites,  muriates  and  fiuates  \ by  the  nitrates  of  baryta,  and  fuper- 
phofphate  of  lime. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  exa£fly  refembles  ammonia  in  its  ac- 
tion on  the  living  body  •,  but  is  weaker,  and  is  principally  ufed  as 
fmelling  falts  in  fyncope  and  hyileria. 

AQUA  C ARBONATIS  AMMONITE  *,  olim,  Aqua  Ammo- 
nite . Rdiju 

Water  of  Carbonate  of  Amm6niax  formerly  V/ater  of  Ammonia . 
Take  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia, 

Carbonate  of  potafs,  each  lixteen  ounces  ; 

Water,  two  pounds. 

Having  mixed  the  falts,  and  put  them  into  a glafs-retort,  pour  the 
water  upon  them,  and  diflii  to  drynefs  in  a fand-bath,  gradual- 
ly increafing  the  heat. 

Aqua  Ammonite. 

Land. 

Water  of  Ammonia . 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 

Potafiies,  one  pound  and  a half  j 
Water,  four  pints. 

Draw  off  two  pints  by  difiillation,  with  a flow  fire. 


Liquor 
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Liquor  Alkali  Volatilis  Mitis, 

Bub. 

Liquor  of  Mild  Volatile  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Mild  vegetable  alkali, 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  each  fixteen  ounces j 
Water,  two  pounds. 

Draw  off  the  liquor  by  diftillation  until  the  reliduum  become  dry. 
The  lpecific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  diftilletf.  water  as 
1110  to  1000. 

The  produd  of  this  procefs  is  a folution  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, while  the  reliduum  in  the  retort  is  muriate  of  potafs.  In  this 
inftance,  the  decomposition  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  cannot  be 
effe&ed  by  carbonate  of  lime,  becaufe  the  addition  of  the  water 
prevents  the  application  of  the  neceffary  heat,  whereas  carbonate 
of  potafs  ads  at  a moderate  temperature.  The  diredions  of  the 
London  College  differ  from  thofe  of  the  other  Colleges  in  two 
particulars  ; in  the  quantity  of  water  added,  and  in  the  proportion 
of  carbonate  of  potafs  employed.  The  addition  of  more  water 
than  what  is  to  be  drawn  off  by  dillillation,  muff  increafe  the  lize 
of  the  apparatus  employed,  an  inconvenience  always  to  be  avoid- 
ed, if  poffible.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
afs employed,  from  calculation,  and  the  authority  of  the  belt  wri- 
ters, for  we  do  not  fpeak  from  experience,  we  are  difpofed  to 
think  the  London  College  in  the  right:  For  the  42.75  parts  of 
muriatic  acid  in  100  parts  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  require  84.1-2, 
of  potafs  to  faturate  them  \ but  in  100  parts  of  carbonate  of  potafs 
there  are  not  above  50  parts  of  potafs,  fo  that  carbonate  of  potafs 
is  not  capable  of  decompofmg  an  equal  weight  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia. 

LIQUOR  VOLATILIS,  SAL,  et  OLEUM  CORNU  CER- 
VI.  , Loud. 

fhe  volatile  Liquor , Salt , and  Oil  of  Harts-horn . 

Take  of 

Harts-horn,  ten  pounds. 

Diftil  with  a lire  gradually  increafed.  A volatile  liquor,  fait,  and 
oil  will  afcend. 

The  oil  and  fait  being  feparated,  diffil  the  liquor  three  times. 

To  the.  fait  add  an  equal  weight  of  prepared  chalk,  and  fublime 
thrice,  or  till  it  become  white. 

The  fame  volatile  liquor,  fait,  and  oil,  may  be  obtained  from  any 
animal  fubftance  except  fat. 


Tiqjjqr' 
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Liquor  Volatilis  Cornu  Cervini. 

Dub. 

Volatile  Liquor  of  Haris-born. 

Take  of 

Harts-horn,  any  quantity.' 

Put  it  into  a retort,  and  diftil  with  a gradually  increafed  heat,  the 
volatile  liquor,  fait,  and  oil.  Then  repeat  the  diftillation  of  the 
volatile  liquor  until  it  become  as  limpid  as  water,  feparating 
by  filtration  the  oil  and  fait  after  each  diftillation. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as 
IIIO  to  1000. 

If  harts-horn  cannot  be  had,  the  bones  of  any  other  animal  may  be 
fubftituted  for  them. 

The  wholefale  dealers  have  very  large  pots  for  this  diftillation, 
with  earthen  heads,  almoft  like  thofe  of  the  common  frill ; for  re- 
ceivers, they  ufe  a couple  of  oil  jars,  the  mouths  of  which  are  lil- 
ted together ; the  pipe  that  comes  from  the  head,  is  connected  by 
means  of  an  adopter  with  the  lower  jar,  which  is  alfo  furnifhed 
with  a cock  for  drawing  off  the  fluids  condenfed  in  it.  The  up- 
per jar  is  entire,  and  in  it-  is-  condenfed  the  folid  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. When  a large  quantity  of  the  fubje£t  is  to  be  diftilled,  it 
is  cuftomary  to  continue  the  operation  for  feveral  days  fucceilive.- 
ly ; only  unluting  the  head  occafionally,  to  put  in  freih  materials. 
When  the  upper  jar  becomes  entirely  filled  with  carbonate  or 
ammonia,  it  cracks.  It  is  then  to  be  removed,  the  fait  to  be  ta- 
ken out  of  it,  and  a frefti  one  fubftituted  in  its  place. 

When  only  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  or  fait  is  wanted,  a com- 
mon iron- pot,  fuch  as  is  ufually  fixed  in  fand  furnaces,  may  be 
employed;  an  iron-head  being  fitted  to  it..  The  receiver  ought 
to  be  large,  and  a glafs,  or  rather  tin,  adopter  inferted  between  it 
and  the  pipe  of  the  head. 

The  diftillmg  veffel  being  charged  with  pieces  of  horn,  a mo- 
derate fire  is  applied,  which  is  flowly  increafed,  and  raffed  at 
length  almoft  to  the  utmoft  degree.  At  firft  water  arifes,  which 
gradually  acquires  colour  and  fmell,  from  the  admixture  of  em- 
pyreumatic  oil  and  ammoniacal  falts ; carbonate  of  ammonia  next 
arifes,  which  at  firft  diffolves,  as  it  comes  over,  in  the  water,  and 
thus  forms  what  is  called  the  fpirit.  "When  the  v^ater  is  faturated, 
the  remainder -of  the  fait  concretes  in  a folid  form  to  the  fides  of 
the  recipient.  If  it  be  required  to  have  the  whole  of  the  fait  fo- 
lid, and  undiffolved,  the  water  fhould  be  removed  as  loon  as  the  fair 
begins  to  arife,  which  may  be  known  by  the  appearance  of  white 
fumes ; and  that  this  may  be  done  the  more  commodioufiy,  the 
receiver, ftiouldjbe  left  unluted,  till  this  firft  part  of  the  procefs  be 
finiftied.  The  white  vapours  which  now, arife,  lometimes  come  over 
with  fuch  vehemence  as  to  throw  off  or  burft  the  receiver  : to 
prevent  this  accident,  it  is  convenient  to  have  a fmall  hole  in  the 
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luting,  which  may  be  occafionally  flopped  with  a wooden  peg, 
or  opened,  as  the  operator  fhall  find  proper.  Laflly,  the  oil  ari- 
fes,  which  acquires  greater  colour  and  confiitency  as  the  operation 
advances.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  ftill  comes  over,  but  it  is  part- 
ly diffolved  in  the  hot  oily  vapour.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is 
a confiderable  difengagement  of  gas,  confiding  of  a mixture  of 
carburetted  hydrogen,  often  containing  fulphur  and  phofphorus, 
and  of  carbonic  acid. 

All  the  liquid  matters  being  poured  out  of  the  receiver,  the 
fait  which  remains,  adhering  to  its  fides,  is  to  be  wafhed  out  with 
a little  water,  and  added  to  the  reft.  It  is  convenient  to  let  the 
whole  fland  for  a few  hours,  that  the  oil  may  the  better  difengage 
itfelf  from  the  liquor,  fo  as  to  be  fi$ft  feparated  by  a funnel,  and  af- 
terwards more  perfectly  by  filtration  through  wet  paper. 

None  of  thefe  products,  except  perhaps  a fmall  quantity  of  the 
water,  exill  ready  formed  in  the  matter  fubje&ed  to  the  diftilla- 
1 tion,  but  are  produced  by  a new  arrangement  of  its  conflituents. 
For  the  production  of  ammonia,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  it 
contain  nitrogen,  or  be  what  we  have  called  a quaternary  oxide. 
Although  fome  vegetable,  and  molt  animal  fubftanc&s,  are  of  this 
kind,  yet  only  the  molt  folid  parts  of  animals,  fuch  as  bone  an d 
horn,  are  employed  for  the  production  of  ammonia  \ becaufe  they 
furnifii  it  lets  mixed  with  other  fubflances,  are  eafily  obtained, 
and  at  little  expence,  and  are  very  manageable  in  the  diflillation. 
On  the  application  of  heat,  as  foon  as  all  the  water  which  they 
contained  is  expelled,  their  elements  begin  to  aCt  on  each  other, 
and  to  form  binary,  or  at  moll  ternary  compounds.  Water  is 
formed  of  part  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  ammonia  of  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  then  oil  of  hy- 
drogen and  charcoal,  while  the  fuperfluous  carbon  remains  in  the 
retort  in  the  fiate  of  charcoal.  As  the  formation  of  thefe  fuhftan- 
ces  is  limultaneous,  or  in  immediate  fucceflion,  they  are  not  ob- 
tained feparately,  but  are  mixed  with  each  other.  The  water  is 
faturated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  impregnated  with  em~ 
pyreumatic  oil,  while  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  difcoloured 
with  oil ; and  the  oil  contains  carbonate  of  ammonia  diffolved  in 
it.  They  may,  however,  be  feparated  from  each  other  in  a great 
meafure,  in  the  manner  already  deferibed.  But  a fmall  portion 
of  oil  obftinately  adheres  both  to  the  falts  and  its  folution,  which 
conftitutes  the  only  difference  between  fait  and  fpirit  of  harts- 
horn, as  they  are  called,  and  the  purer  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
pbtained  by  the  decompofition  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 


AQUA 
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AQUA  ACjlTITXS  AMMONIA ; vulgo,  Spiritus  Minde- 

RfcRI.  Kdi?i. 

Water  of  Acetite  of  Ammonia , commonly  called  Spirit  of  Minde- 
rerus. 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  in  powder,  any  quantity. 

Pour  upon  it  as  much  diftilled  acetous  acid  as  may  be  fufficient 
to  faturate  the  ammonia  exactly. 

Aqjta  Ammonia  Acetate. 

Lo?id. 

Water  of  Acetated  Ammonia. 

' Take  of 

Ammonia,  two  ounces ; 

Diftilled  vinegar,  four  pints,  or  what  may  be  fufficient  to  fatit- 
rate  the  ammonia. 

Mix  them. 

Liquor  Alkali  Volatiles  Acetati. 

Dub. 

Liquor  of  Acetated  V olatile  Alkali. 

Take  of 

Mild  volatile  alkali,  two  ounces ; 

Diftilled  vinegar,  three  pounds  and  a half,  or  as  much  as  may 
be  fufficienj  to  faturate  the  volatile  alkali. 

Mix  them  gradually  by  agitating  them  vrell  together. 

By  this  procefs  we  obtain  acetite  of  ammonia,  diffolved  in  the 
water  of  the  acetous  acid  ; but  as  this  is  apt  to  vary  in  quantity, 
the  folution  alfo  varies  in  ftrength,  and  the  'cry  Utilization  of  the 
fait  is  attended  with  too  much  difficulty  to  be  practifed  for  phar- 
maceutical purpofes.  Its  cryftals  are  long,  {lender  and  flatted,  of 
a pearly  white  colour,  and  of  a cool  fweetifh  tafte,  are  very  del i- 
quefcent,  melt  at  170°,  and  fublime  at  250°.  It  is  decompofed  by 
the  acids,  alkalies,  and  feveral  of  the  earths,  and  metalline  falts  ; 
and  when  in  folution,  its  acid  is  decompofed  fpontaneoufly,  and 
by  heat. 

Different  proposals  have  been  made  to  get  a folution  of  greater 
ffrength  and  uniformity,  than  that  frill  retained  by  the  Britifh 
Colleges.  Mr  Lowe  faturates  four  ounces  of  carbonate  of  potafs 
with  diftilled  vinegar,  and  evaporates  the  folution  to  36  ounces. 
He  then  mixes  it  with  two  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
diftils  the  mixture  in  a glafs-retort.  Acetite  of  ammonia  comes 
over.  The  laft  edition  of  the  Pruffian  Pharmacopoeia  prepares  it 
by  faturating  three  ounces  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  a ftrong 
acetous  acid,  (obtained  by  diftillation  from  acetite  of  foda,  dif- 
folved in  two  parts  of  water,  and  decompofed  by  fulphuric  acid), 
arfd  diluting  the  folution  with  water,  fo  that  it  lhall  weigh  twen- 
ty four 
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ty-four  ounces.  One  ounce,  therefore,  contains  the  alkali  of  a 
drachm  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Acetite  of  ammonia,  when  affifted  b}’  a warm  regimen,  proves 
an  excellent  and  powerful  fudorific ; and  as  it  operates  without 
quickening  the  circulation  or  increaling  the  heat  of  the  body,  it  is 
admiffible  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  dil'eafes,  in  which  the  ufe 
of  Cumulating  fudoriCcs  are  attended  with  danger.  Its  action 
may  like  wife  be  determined  to  the  kidneys,  by  walking  about  in 
a cool  air.  The  common  dofe  is  half  an  ounce,  either  by  itfelf, 
or  along  with  other  medicines  adapted  to  the  fame  intention. 


HYDRO  SULPKURETUM  AMMONIA’. 

Edin. 

Hy dr 0- Sulphur et  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Water  of  ammonia,  four  ounces  ; 

Subject  it  in  a chemical  apparatus  to  a dream  of  the  gas,  which 
Strifes  from 

Sulphuret  of  iron,  four  ounces, 

Muriatic  acid,  eight  ounces,  previously  diluted  with  two  pounds 
and  a half  of  water. 


Sulphu&et  of  IpfON  is  conveniently  prepared  for  this  purpofe, 
from 

Purified  filings  of  iron,  three  parts  •, 

Sublimed  fulphur,  one  part. 

Mixed  and  expofed  to  a moderate  degree  of  heat  in  a covered 
crucible,  until  they  unite  into  a mafs. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  capable  of  combining  with  diffe- 
rent bafes  in  the  manner  of  an  acid.  In  the 'prefent  preparation, 
it  is  combined  with  ammonia.  It  is  obtained  by  decompofing  ful- 
phuret of  iron  with  muriatic  acid.  As  foon  as  the  acid,  by  its 
fuperior  affinity,  feparates  the  iron  from  the  fulphur,  the  latter 
immediately  re-a£ts  on  the  water,  the  oxygen  of  which  forms  will? 
one  portion  of  it  fulphurjc  acid,  while  the  hydrogen  diffolves  ano- 
ther portion,  and  forms  fulphnretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  combi- 
nation of  this  with  ammonia  is  facilitated  by  reduction  of  tempe- 
rature, and  by  making  it  pafs  through  a. column  of  the  ivater  of 
ammonia  by  means  of  an  apparatus,  fuch  as  Woulfe’s  or  Nooth’s. 
Trommfdorff  has  propofed,  thkt  the  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
lhould  be  obtained  by  the  decompaction  of  fulphuret  of  potafs ; 
hut  in  this  way  its  formation  is  too  rapid  to  be  eafily  managed. 
Gottling  fays,  that  the  acid  fhould  be  added  gradually,  and  that 
the  whole  muft  be  conftantly  agitated.  But  thefe  precautions  are 
rendered  unnecefiary,  by  diluting  the  acid  in  the  degree  elire&ed 
hy  the  pharmacopoeia.  Mr  Cruickfhank,  who  Crft  fuggefted  the 
ufe  of  hydro  fulphuret  of  ammonia  in  medicine,  direfts  the  ful- 
jpjmret  of  iron  to  be  prepared  by  heating  a bar  of  iron  to  a wffiite 
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beat  in  a fmith’s  forge,  and  rubbing  againft  the  end  of  it  a roll  of 
fulphur.  The  iron  at  this  temperature  immediately  combines 
with  the  fulphur,  and  forms  globules  of  fulphuretted  iron,  which 
fhould  be  received  in  a veffel  filled  with  water.  It  is,  however, 
more  conveniently  obtained  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Col- 
lege; Iron  is  capable  of  combining  with  two  proportions  pf  ful- 
phur. At  a high  temperature  it  combines  with  60  per  cent .,  and 
has  a dull  blackiih  colour.  In  -this  ftate  it  is  fit  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  At  a lo\yer  temperature  it 
takes  up  90  per  cent . of  fulphur,  acquires  a greeniih  yellow  co- 
lour, and  in  every  refpeCt  refembles  native  pyrites.  This  cannot 
be  decompofed  by  acids,  and  is  therefore  unfit  for  the  produ&ion  of 
gas  \ but  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  Hate  of  iron  fulphuretted  to 
the  minimum,  by  expofing  it  to  a fufficiently  high  temperature, 
or  by  melting  it  with  half  its  weight  of  iron-filings.  It  was  pro- 
bably from  not  attending  to  the  different  ffatesof  fulphuretted 
iron,  that  fome  of  the  German  che miffs  failed  in  their  attempts  to 
procure  from  it  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gasr,  and  had  recourfe  to 
fulphuret  of  potafs. 

Hydro  'fulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  more  correCtly  Sulphuretted 
hydrogUret  of  ammonia,  acts  powerfully  on  the  living  fyffem. 
It  induces  vertigo,  drowfinefs,  naufea  and  vomiting,  and  leffens 
the  aCtion  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  It  therefore  feems  to  be  a 
direCt  fedative.  According  to  the  doCtrine  of  the  chemical  phy- 
fiologifts,  it  is  a powerful  difoxygenizing  remedy.  It  has  only 
been  ufed  in  diabetes  by  Dr  Rollo  and  others,  under  the  name 
of  Hepatized  Ammonia,  in  dofes  of  five  or  ten  drops  twice  or 
thrice  a- day. 


CHAP.  IV. 

EARTHS,  AND  EARTHT  SALTS. 

MURIAS  BARYTA. 

Edin. 

Muriate  of  Bary  ta. 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  baryta,  two  pounds  ; 

Charcoal  of  wood  in  powder,  four  ounces. 

Roaft  the  fulphate  with  fire,  that  it  may  be  more  eafily  reduced 
to  a vefiy  fine  powder,  with  which  the  charcoal  is  to  be  inti- 
mately 
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mately  mixed.  Put  the  mixture  into  a crucible,  and  having 
fitted  it  with  a cover,  heat  it  with  a flrong  fire  for  fix  hours. 
Then  triturate  the  matter  well,  and  throw  it  into  fix  pounds  of 
water  in  an  earthen  or  glafs  vefifel,  and  mix  them  by  agitation, 
preventing  as  much  as  poffible  the  action  of  the  air. 

Let  the  veffei  Hand  in  a vapour  bath  until  the  part  not  diflolved 
fhall  fubfide,  then  pour  off  the  liquor.  On  the  undiffolved  part 
pour  four  pounds  more  of  boiling  water,  which,  after  agitation 
and  depofition,  are  to  be  added  to  the  former  liquor.  Into  the 
liquor  while  ftill  warm,  or,  if  it  fhall  have  cooled,  again  heated, 
drop  muriatic  acid  as  long  as  it  excites  any  efiervefcence.  llien 
itrain  it  and  evaporate  it  fo  as  to  cryftallize. 

In  the  materia  medica  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  the  carbonate 
of  baryta  is  introduced,  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  the  muriate  ; 
but  as  that  mineral  is  not  very  common,  and  fometimes  not  to  be 
procured,  it  became  neceffary  to  defcribe  the  manner  of  preparing 
the  muriate  from  the  fulphate.  This  is,  however,  attended  with 
very  confiderable  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  very  flrong  attrac- 
tion which  fubfifts  between  the  fulphuric  acid  and  baryta. 

The  fulphate  af  baryta  may  be  decompofed, 

1.  By  compound  affinity  ; by  means  of  carbonate  of  potafs. 

2.  By  decompofing  its  acid  ; by  means  of  charcoal. 

Carbonate  of  potafs  is  capable  of  effecting  this  decompofition, 
either  in  the  dry  or  humid  way.  Klaproth  boils  16  ounces  of 
finely  powdered  fuL  hate  of  baryta  with  32  ounces  of  purified  car- 
bonate of  potafs,  and  five  pounds  of  water,  for  an  hour  in  a tin- 
kettle,  conilantly  agitating  the  mixture,  and  renewing  the  water 
as  it  evaporates.  He  then  allows  it  to  fettle,  pours  off  the  fluid, 
which  is  a folution  of  fulphate  of  potafs,  and  edulcorates  the  pre- 
cipitate with  plenty  of  water.  He  next  diffolves  the  carbonate 
of  baryta,  which  it  contains,  in  muriatic  acid.  The  portion  of 
fulphate  which  is  not  decompofed,  may  be  treated  again  in  the 
fame  manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  Van  Mens  mixes  equal  parts  of  fulphate  of 
baryta  and  carbonate  of  potafs  with  one  fourth  of  their  weight  of 
charcoal  ail  in  powder,  and  heats  the  mixture  to  rednefs  in  a cru- 
cible. When  it  cools  he  waihes  out  the  fulphate  and  fulphuret  of 
potais  with  water,  then  boils  the  refiduum  with  a little  potafs,  and 
waffies  it  again.  The  carbonate  of  baryta  thus  obtained,  he  dif- 
folves in  muriatic  acid 

But  by  thefe  methods  of  decompofing  the  fulphate  of  baryta, 
we  do  not  get  rid  of  the  metallic  Jubilances  which  it  often  con- 
tains, and  which  often  render  the  muriate  thus  prepared  unfit  for 
medical  ufe.  But  the  metalline  muriates  may  be  expelled  ac- 
cording to  Weftrumb,  by  heating  the  fait  to  rednefs  as  long  as  any 
fumes  arife.  The  pure  muriate  of  baryta  is  then  to  be  diffolved 
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in  water  and  cryftaliized  Gbttling,  with  the  fame  intention  of 
getting  rid  of  metalline  fubftances,  cboofes  fulphate  of  baryta, 
perfe&ly  colourlefs,  and  treats  it  with  muriatic  or  nitro-muriatic 
acid  before  he  proceeds  to  decompofe  it. 

The  acid  of  the  fulphate  of  baryta  is  decompofed  at  a very 
high  temperature  by  charcoal.  At  fuch  a temperature  charcoal 
has  a gteater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  fulphur  has ; it  therefore 
decompofes  fulphuric  acid,  by  depriving  it  of  its  oxygen,  and  flies 
oft'  in  the  Hate  of  carbonic  oxide  or  acid  gas,  while  the  fulphur 
combines  with  the  baryta.  On  adding  water  to  the  fulphuret 
thus  formed;  new  combinations  take  place.  A portion  of  ful- 
phate of  baryta  is  regenerated,  while  hydroguretted  fulphuret  and 
fulphuretted  hydroguret  of  baryta  remain  in  folution.  This  fo- 
il ution  is  exceedingly  prone  to  decompofition,  and  mult  therefore 
-be  preferved  from  the  a&ion  of  the  air  as  much  as  poffible.  It 
alfo  cryftallizes  by  cooling,  and  therefore  ftiould  be  kept  at  a boil- 
ing heat.  On  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  there  is  a violent  ef- 
feryefcence  and  difengagement  of  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
while  very  pure  muriate  of  baryta  remains  in  folution.  When 
prepared  in  this  way,  it  cannot  be  contaminated  with  any  of  the 
2ioxious  metals,  as  their  compounds  with  fulphur  and  hydrogen 
are  not  foluble.  On  this  account,  therefore,  it  is  the  procefs 
adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  College. 

Muriate  of  baryta  commonlycryftallizes  in  tables.  It  has  a dif- 
agreeable  bitter  tafte  ; is  foluble  in  five  parts  of  water  at  6o°,  and 
in  left  boiling  water.  It  is  fcarcely  foluble  in  alcohol*,  and  its  fo- 
lution burns  with  a yellow  flame.  It  cryftallizes  by  evaporation  ; 
its  cryftals  are  permanent;  and  by  the  a&ion  of  heat  decre- 
pitate, dry  and  melt.  When  cryftaliized  it  contains  20  acid,  64 
baryta,  and  1 6 water ; when  dried,  23.8  acid,  and  76.2  baryta. 
It  is  decompofed  by  the  fulphates,  nitrates,  and  fulphites  ; and  by 
the  alkaline  phofphates,  borates  and  carbonates.  When  pure  it 
has  no  colour ; does  not  deliquefce ; does  npt  burn  with  a red  Or 
purple  flame  when  difTolved  in  alcohol ; and  is  not  precipitated  by 
gallic  acid,  prufliate  of  potafs  and  iron,  or  hydro-fulphuret  of  am- 
monia. 

It  is  commonly  given  in  folution. 

SOLUTIO  MURIATIS  BARYTiE. 

Edin. 

Solution  of  Muriate  of  Baryta . 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  baryta,  one  part ; 

Diftilled  water,  three  parts.  Diffiolve. 

The  proportion  of  water  directed  here  for  the  folution  of  mu- 
riate of  baryta,  is  conftderably  lefs  than  wh^t  is  ftated  to  be  ne- 
- ceflary ' 
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ceifary  by  the  writers  on  chemiftry.  It  is  however  fufficient, 
even  at  the  loweft  ordinary  temperatures,  a circumftance  which 
ihould  be  attended  to  in  making  faturated  folutions  of  feline 
bodies. 

Muriate  of  baryta  is  generally  faid  by  writers  on  the  -materia 
medica  to  be  a Jiimulant  deobllruent ; and  yet  Hufeland,  one  of 
its  greateft  fupporters,  fays,  that  it  fucceeds  better  in  cafes  attend- 
ed with  inflammation  and  increafed  irritability  than  with  atony 
and  torpor.  When  given  in  large  doles,  it  certainly  produces 
naufea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  vertigo,  and  death. 

Its  effects  on  a morbid  hate  of  the  body  are  alfo  difputed.  Some 
aifert  that  it  is  of  advantage  in  no/difeafe  ; while  others  bellow 
upon  it  the  moll  unqualified  prailes.  By  the  latter,  it  is  princi- 
pally celebrated, 

1.  In  all  cafes  of  fcrofula. 

2.  In  obiiru&ions  and  tumors. 

3.  In  cafes  of  worms. 

4.  In  cutaneous  difeafes. 

The  dofe  of  the  folution  at  firfl,  is  five  or  ten  drops  twice  or 
thrice  a-day , to  be  gradually  and  cautioufly  increafed  to  as  much 
as  the  patient  can  bear. 

The  folution  is  alfo  ufed  externally  as  a ilimulating  and  gently 
efcharoti'c  application  in  cutaneous  difeafes,  fungous  ulcers,  and 
fpecks  upon  the  cornea. 

AQUACALCIS. 

Edin . 

l>u?ie -water* 

Take  of  ^ 

Freih  burnt  lime,  half  a pound 

Put  it  into  an  earthen  veifel,  and  gradually  fprinkle  on  it  foul* 
ounces  of  water,  keeping  the  veifel  fhut,  while  the  lime  grows 
hot,  and  falls  into  powder.  Then  pour  on  it  twelve  pounds  of 
water,  and  mix  the  lime  thoroughly  with  the  water,  by  agitation. 
After  the  lime  has  fubfided,  repeat  the  agitation ; and  let  this 
be  done  about  ten  times,  always  keeping  the  veifel  Ihut,  that 
the  free  accefs  of  the  air  may  be  prevented.  Laflly,  let  the 
water  be  filtered  through  paper,  placed  in  a funnel,  with  glafs 
rods  interpofed  between  them,  that  the  Water  may  pafs  as 
quickly  as  pofiible.  It  muft  be  kept  in  very  clofe  bottles. 

Land. 

Take  of  * 

Quicklime,  half  a pound  ; ... 

Boiling  diililled  water,  twelve  pints. 

Mix  and  fet  them  alide  in  a covered  veifel  for  an  hc>ur ; then  pouf 
off  the  liquor,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a clofe -flop  t vefiel. 
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Dub . 


Take  of 

Lime  recently  burnt ; 

Boiling  water,  each  one  pound. 

Put  the  lime  into  an  earthen  veffel,  and  fprinkle  the  water  upon 
it,  keeping  the  veffel  ftiut  while  the  lime  grows  warm  and  falls 
into  powder  ; then  pour  upon  it  twelve  pounds  of  water,  and 
fhut  the  veffel,  agitating  it  frequently  for  twenty -four  hours  \ 
laffly,  filter  the  water  through  paper,  placed  in  a covered  fun- 
nel, and  keep  it  in  well-clofed  bottles. 


We  have  already  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  properties  of 
lime,  (§  ioo.  and  p.171.),  and  fhall  therefore  now  confine  our  re- 
marks to  the  folution  of  it  in  water,  commonly  called  Lime-water. 
In  making  this,  we  fhould  firft  add  only  fo  much  water  as  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  flake  the  lime,  which  reduces  it  to  a fine  powder,  eafily 
diffufed  through  water  ; for  if  we  add  more  water  at  firft,  it  forms 
a pafte  with  the  external  part  of  the  lime,  and  defends  the  inter- 
nal from  the  a&ion  of  the  water.  During  the  whole  procefs,  the 
air  mull  be  excluded  as  much  as  pofiible  ; as  lime  has  a very 
ftrong  affinity  for  carbonic  acid,  and  attracts  it  from  the  atmo^- 
fphere.  The  proportion  of  water  ufed  is  fcarcely  able  to  diffolve 
one-tenth  of  the  lime  ; but  lime  is  of  little  value  ; and  our  ob- 
ject is  to  form  a faturated  folution  quickly  and  eafily.  Lime  is 
not  more  foluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold ',  therefore  it  is  unne  - 
ceffary  to  ufe  boiling  water.  The  London  College  decant  their 
folution  from  the  undiffoived  lime ; but  in  this  way  we  are  not  fo 
fure  of  a perfectly  tranfparent  folution  as  by  filtration,  and  if  we 
ufe  the  precautions  directed  by  the  other  colleges,  it  may  be  per- 
formed without  the  lime  abforbing  a perceptible  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid.  The  bottles  in  which  lime-water  is  kept,  fhould  be 
perfedtly  full,  and  well-corked. 

Lime-water  is  tranfparent  and  colourlefs.  It  has  an  auftere  ac- 
rid tafte,  and  affe£ts  vegetable  colours  as  the  alkalies  do.  It  enters 
very  readily  into  combination  with  all  the  acids,  fulphur  andphof- 
phorus ; and  decompofes  the  alkaline  carbonates,  phofphates,  flu- 
ates,  borates,  oxalates,  tartrites,  and  citrates. 

When  applied  to  the  living  fibre,  lime-water  corrugates  and 
fhortens  it  •,  it  therefore  poffeffes  aftringent  powers.  Itis'alfoa 
powerful  antacid,  or  at  leaft  it  combines  with  and  neutralizes  acids 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  them.  It  alfo  difiolves  mucus, 
and  kills  internal  worms.  From  poffefling  thefe  properties,  it  is 
ufed  in  medicine,  in  difeafes  fuppofed  to  arife  from  laxity  and 
debility  of  the  folids,  as  diarrhoea,  diabetes,  leucorrlioea,  fcrofula, 
and  f curvy  ; in  affe&ions  of  the  ftomach  accompanied  with  acidity 
and  flatulence ; when  the  inteftines  are  loaded  with  mucus ; and 
in  worms.  Lime-water  is  fcarcely  capable  of  diffolving,  even  out 
of  the  body,  any  of  the  fufiftances  of  which  urinary  calculi  con- 
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lift  ^ it  has  therefore  no  pretenfions  to  the  chara&er  of  a lithontrip- 
tic.  It  has  been  alfo  recommended  in  cruha  la&ea,  in  cancer,  and 
in  chronic  cutaneous  difeafes.  Externally  it  is  applied  to  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers,  gangrenous  fores ; as  a walh  in  tinea  capitis  and 
jpfora ; and  as  an  mje&ion  in  gonnorhcea,  fiitulas,  and  ulcers  of  the 
bladder. 

When  taken  internally,  its  tahe  is  faid  to  be  belt  covered  by 
lukewarm  milk.  Its  dofe  is  commonly  from  two  to  four  ounces, 
frequently  repeated ; but  when  long  continued  it  weakens  the  or- 
gans of  digehion. 

CARBONAS  CALCIC  PR^PARATUS;  olim,  Creta  Pra:~ 

PARATA,  ET  CaNCRORUM  LaPILLI  ',  VulgO,  OcULI  CaNCRORUM 

Praiparati. 

Edin. 

Prepared  Carbonate  of  Lime  ; formerly  Prepared  Chalky  and  Crabs 
Stones y commonly  called  Crabs  Eyes. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  whether  the  fofter  variety  commonly  called 
Chalk,  or  the  harder  variety  called  Crabs  Eyes  and  Crabs  Stones, 
after  having  been  triturated  to  powder  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  le- 
vigated on  a porphyry  hone  with  a little  water,  is  to  be  put  into 
a large  veflel,  and  water  to  be  poured  upon  it,  which  after  agi- 
tating the  veh'el  repeatedly  is  to  be  again  poured  off,  while  loaded 
with  minute  powder.  On  allowing  the  water  to  fettle,  a fubtile 
powder  will  fubfide,  which  is  to  be  dried. 

The  coarfe  powder  which  the  water  could  not  fufpend,  may  be 
levigated  again  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

QUORUNDAM,  AQUA  NON  SOLUBILIUM,  PR/EPA- 
RATIO.  Loud. 

fhe  Preparation  of  fome  Subfances  not  foluble  in  Water. 

Reduce  thefe  fubhances  firh  in  a mortar  to  powder ; and  pouring 
on  a little  water,  levigate  it  on  a hard  and  polilhed,  but  not 
calcareous,  hone,  that  it  may  be  made  as  fine  as  pohible.  Dry 
this  powder  on  blotting-paper  laid  on  chalk,  and  fet  it  in  a warm, 
or  gt  leah  a dry,  place,  for  fome  days. 

In  this  manner  are  to  be  prepared,- 
Amber, 

Antimony, 

Calamine, 

Chalk, 

Coral, 

Crabs  claws,  firh  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  walked  with 
boiling  water, 

Oyher  Ihells,  firh  cleaned  from  impurities, 

Tutty, 

V erdigris, 
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CANCRORUM  CHELA  PRAPARATiE. 

Dub. 

Prepared  Crabs  Claws. 

Waft]  the  powdered  claws  in  water  mixed  with  about  a fixth  part  of 
cauftic  ley,  until  the  adhering  faline  and  animal  particles  be  en- 
tirely feparated  from  the  earthy  particles,  which  are  to  be  w alli- 
ed by  frequently  pouring  upon  them  boiling  water.  With  the 
addition  of  a little  water,  they  are  then  to  be  ground  in  a done- 
ware  mortar  to  powder,  which  is  to  be  mixed  by  agitation  with 
afufficiently  large  quantity  of  water.  After  a fliort  delay,  that 
is,  pntil  the  coarfer  particles  fubfide,  the  liquor  is  to  be  poured 
off.  The  fame  proems,  by  repeating  the  trituration,  may  be 
performed  feveral  times.  Ladly,  the  very  minute  powder 
fwimming  in  the  water  poured  off,  is  to  be  colle&ed  after  it  has 
fubfided,  and  dried  upon  paper  placed  on  a bibulous  done. 

Greta  Praiparata,  Prepared  Chalk. 

Ostrearum  Testae  Pra:parata:,  Prepared  CyJler-Jhells. 

Ovorum  Testal  pRiEPARA  i i£.  Prepared  Kgg  jhells. 

Thefe  are  all  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  crabs  claws. 

The  preparation  of  thefe  fubdances  merely  confifts  in  reducing 
them  to  an  impalpable  powder ; which  is  effected  by  trituration 
(§  2.38.),  and  levigation  (§2.49.)  ; and  the  finer  particles  are  fepara- 
ted from  the  coarfer  by  elutriation  (§2.43.)  \ and  afterwards  from 
the  water  which  fufpended  them,  by  fubfidence  and  decantation 
(§  2.4 1 •)  The  folution  of  potafs,  is  ufed  by  the  Dublin  College 
to  dififolve  -the  animal  matter  contained  in  the  different  fhells  j 
•which  is  apt  to  keep  the  carbonate  of  lime  too  long  fufpended, 
and  to  give  it  a bad  fmell  if  not  quickly  dried.  But  thefe 
inconveniences  are  totally  avoided  by  ufing  chalk,  which,  as  a 
medicine,  is  not  inferior  to  the  codly  coral. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  commonly  called  an  Abforbent  Earth.  It 
certainly  is  an  antacid  •,  that  is,  it  combines  with  and  neutralizes 
mod  acids,  while  its  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  gas. 

is  therefore  exhibited  in  affections  of  the  domach  accompanied 
y/ith  acidity,  efpecially  when  at  the  fame  time  there  is  a tenden- 
cy to  diarrhoea.  The  fear  of  its  forming  concretion's  in  the  bowels, 
j's  probably  imaginary  •,  for  it  is  not  warranted  either  by  theory  or 
experience. 

Applied  externally,  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  confidered  as  an 
abforbent  in  another  point  of  view ; for  its  beneficial  aftion  on 
burns  and  ulcers,  probably  arifes  entirely  fr°m  Its  imbibing  the 
moifture  or  ichorous  matter,  as  a fpunge  would  do,  and  thus  pre- 
venting it  from  acting  on  the  abraded  furfaces,  and  excoriating  the 
neighbouring  parts. 

SOLUTIO 
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SOLUTIO  MURIATIS  CALCIS. 

Edin. 

Solution  of  Muriate  of  Lime . ' 

Take  of 

Pure  carbonate  of  lime,  that  is,  white  marble,  broken  into  pieces, 
nine  ounces ; 

Muriatic  acid,  fixteen  ounces  ; 

Water,  eight  ounces. 

Mix  the  acid  with  the  Water  and  gradually  add  the  pieces  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  When  the  effervefc.ence  has  ceafed,  digeft  them 
for  an  hour ; pour  off  the  liquor  and  evaporate  it  to  drynefs. 
Diffolve  the  refiduum  in  its' weight  and  a half  of  water  ; and, 
laftly,  filter  the  folution. 

From  the  difficulty  of  cryftallizing  this  fait,  it  is  directed  to  be 
evaporated  to  drynefs,  to  the  total  expulfton  of  its  water  of  cryftal- 
lization,  as  being  the  fureft  way  of  obtaining  a folution  of  it  of 
uniform  ftrength. 

Its  cryflals  are  prlfms  of  fix  fmooth  and  equal  Tides,  but  they 
are  often  fo  aggregdte;d  that  they  can  only  be  termed  acicular. 
Its  take  is  pungent,  bitter  and  difagreeabie.  When  heated,  it 
melts,  fwells,  and  lofes  its  water  of  cryftallization,  and  at  a very 
high  temperature  a fmall  part  of  its  acid.  It  is  one  of  the  moil 
deliquefcent  falts  that  we  know,  and  is  fo  foluble  in  water,  that 
that  fluid  feems  capable  of  diffolving  twice  its  weight,  or  at  leaft 
forms  with  it  a vifcid  liquid  ; but  as  it  is  ftill  capable  of  attracting 
moifture  from  the  air,  and  of  emitting  caloric  when  farther  di- 
luted, it  can  fcarcely  be  confidered  as  a true  folution.  It  is  io- 
luble  in  alcohol,  and  its  folution  burns  with  a \rimfon  flame.  If 
is  decompofed  by  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  phofphoric,.  fluoric  and  bo- 
racic  acids  ; by  baryta,  potafs,  foda  and  flrontia  j by  m oft  of  the 
fulphates,  fulphites,  nitrates,  phofphates,  fluates,  borates,  and  the 
alkaline  carbonates.  Cryftallized,  it  contains  31  acid,  44  lime,  and 
25  water ; dried  at  a red  heat  42  acid,  50  lime,  and  8 water. 

It  was  firft  propofed  as  a medicine  by  Fourcroy,  in  icrofulous 
and  glandular  difeafes,  and  has  been  lately  extolled  with  extra- 
vagant praifes  by  Dr  Beddoes  in  the  fame  affedtibns.  A drachm 
diluted  with  an  ounce  of  water  he  confiders  as  a medium  dofe. 
In  an  overdofe  it  has  produced  qualms  and  ficknefs  ; and  three 
dfachms  and  a half  killed  a dog,  the  ftomach  of  which,  upon  dif- 
fe&ion,  had  its  villous  coat  bloodfhot,  and  in  many  parts  almoft 
thick  and  converted  into  a gelatinous  {time.  The  property  of  this 
fait,  of  producing  intenfe  cold  during  its  folution,  might  alfo  be 
applied  to  medical  ufe.  For  this  purpofe,  it  might  be  economi- 
cally prepared,  by  faturating  with  muriatic  acid  the  refiduum  of 
the  diftillation  of  ammonia  or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
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PHOSPHAS  CALCIS. 

Cornu  Cervi  Ustio. 

Lond. 

Cornu  Cervinum  Ustum. 

Dub. 

Phofphate  of  Lime.  Burnt  Hartfiorn . 

Burn  pieces  of  hartihorn  till  they  become  perfectly  white  ; then 
reduce  them  to  a very  fine  powder. 

The  pieces  of  horn  generally  employed  in  this  operation,  are 
thofe  iefttefter  diftillation. 

In  the  burning  of  hartihorn,  a ftrong  fire  and  the  free  admifiion 
of  air  are  necefiary.  The  potter’s  furnace  was  formerly  directed 
for  the  fake  of  convenience  ; but  any  common  furnace  or  Hove 
Will  do.  If  the  pieces  of  horn  be  laid  on  fome  lighted  charcoal, 
fpread  on  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  they  will  be  burnt  to  white- 
nefs,  ftill  retaining  their  original  form. 

According  to  the  analyfis  of  Merat  Guillot,  hartihorn  wTas 
found  to  conlift  of  27.  gelatine,  57.5  phoiphate  of  lime,  1.  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  there  was  a lofs  of  14.5 /probably  water.  Now, 
as  the  gelatine  is  deftroyed  by  burning,  and  the  water  expelled, 
the  fubftance  which  remains  is  phofphate  of  lime,  mixed  with  lefs 
than  two  per  cent . of  carbonate  of  lime. 

From  its  white  earthy  appearance,  it  was  formerly  confi- 
dered  as  an  abforbent  earth.  But  fince  it  has  been  accurately^ 
analyzed,  that  idea  has  been  laid  afide,  and  its  ufe  has  been  fug- 
gelled  as  a remedy  in  rickets,  a aifeafe  in  which  the  deficiency  of 
the  natural  depolition  of  phofphate  of  lime  in  the  bones  feerns  to 
be  the  effential  or  at  leall  moll  linking  fymptom.  M.  Bonhomme, 
therefore,  gave  it  to  the  extent  of  ,half  a fcruple,  mixed  with 
phofphate  of  foda,  in  feveral  cafes  with  apparent  fuccefs.  ' What- 
ever obj  editions  may  be  made  to  his  theory,  the  practice  certainly 
defer ves  a trial. 

MAGNESIA;  olim,  Magnesta  Usta. 

JLdi/i. 

Magnefa , formerly  Calcined  Magnefa. 

Let  carbonate  of  magnelia,  put  into  a crucible,  be  kept  in  a red 
heat  for  two  hours,  then  put  it  up  in  clofe-ilopt  glafs  velfels. 

Magnesia  Usta. 

Lond.  Dub. 

Calcined  Magnefa . 

Take  of 

White  magnelia,  four  ounces. 

Expofe  it  to  a ftrong  heat  for  two  hours  ; and,  when  cold,  fet  it 
by.  Keep  it  in  a glafs- velfel  clofely  llopt. 

By  this  procefs  the  carbonate  of  magnelia  is  freed  of  its  acid 

anft 
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and  water  ; and,  according  to  the  late  Dr  Black’s  experiment, 
lofes  about  t7t  of  its  weight.  A kind  of  opaque  foggy  vapour  is 
obferved  to  efcape  during  the  calcination,  which  is  nothing  elfe 
than  a quantity  of  line  particles  of  magnefia,  buoyed  off  along 
with  a ftream  of  the  difengaged  gas.  About  the  end  of  the  ope- 
ration, the  magnefia  exhibits  a kind  of  luminous  or  phofphorefcent 
property,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a pretty  exaCt  criterion  of 
its  being  deprived  of  its  acid. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  clofe  veflels,  becaufe  it  attracts,  though  flow- 
ly,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmofphere. 

We  have  already  (99.)  noticed  its  general  chemical  properties. 
In  medicine  it  is  ufed  for  the  fame  general  purpofes  as  the  carbo- 
nate. In  certain  affections  of  the  ftomach,  accompanied  with  much 
flatulence,  magnefia  is  preferable,  both  becaufe  it  contains  more 
magnefia  in  a given  quantity,  and,  being  deprived  of  its  acid,  it 
neutralizes  the  acid  of  the  ftomach,  without  any  extrication  of  gas, 
which  is  often  a troublefome  confequence  when  carbonate  of  mag- 
nefia is  emp  v yed  in  thefe  complaints. 

C ARBON  AS  MAGNESITE  ; olim,  Magnesia  Alba. 

Edin. 

Carbonate  of  Magnefia , formerly  Magjiefa  Alba . 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  magnefia, 

Carbonate  of  potafs,  equal  weights. 

Diflolve  them  fcparately  in  double  their  quantity  of  warm  water, 
and  let  the  liquors  be  drained  or  otherwife  freed  from  the  feces  : 
then  mix  them,  and  inflantly  add  eight  times  their  quantity  of 
warm  water.  Let  the  liquor  boil  for  a little  on  the  fire,  flirring 
it  at  the  fame  time  ; then  let  it  reft  till  the  heat  be  fomewhat 
dimmifhed  ; after  which  drain  it  through  linen  : the  carbonate 
of  magnefia  will  remain  upon  the  cloth,  and  it  is  to  be  wafhed 
with  pure  water  till  it  become  altogether  void  of  faline  tade. 

Magnesia  Alba. 

Land.  Dub. 

White  M ague  fa . 

'Take  of 

Vitriolated  magnefia, 

Prepared  kali,  each  two  pounds  ; 

Diddled  water,  boiling,  twenty  pints. 

Diflolve  the  vitriolated  magnefia  and  prepared  kali  feparately, 
each  in  ten  pints  of  water,  and  filter  through  paper  ; then  mix 
them.  Boil  the  liquor  a little  while,  and  drain  it  whilfl  hot 
through  linen,  upon  which  will  remain  the  white  magnefia ; 
then  wafh  away,  by  repeated  affufions  of  diddled  water,  the  vi- 
triojated  kali. 


The 
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The  formula  of  the  Dublin  College  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
London,  except  in  dire&ing  that  the  linen-ftrainer  be  ftretclied  out 
fo  as  to  fit  it  for  colle£Hng  the  magnefia. 

In  this  procefs  there  is  a mutual  decomp ofitioh  of  the  two  falls 
employed.  The  potafs  unites  itfelf  to  the  fulphuric  acid,  while 
the  carbonic  acid  combines  with  the  magneiia.  The  large  quan- 
tity of  water  ufed  is  neceffary  for  the  foliation  of  the  fulphate  of 
potafs  formed  ; and  the  boiling  is  indifpenfably  requifite  for  the' 
expuliion  of  a portion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  retains  a part  of 
the  magneiia  in  folution.  Sulphate  of  potafs  may  be  obtained 
from  the  liquor  which  paffes  through  the  filter,  by  evaporation. 
This  is  not  pure,  however,  but  mixed  with  uiidecompofed  carbo- 
nate of  potafs  ; for  ioo  parts  of  cryftallized  carbonate  of  potafs  are 
fufficient  for  the  decompoiition  of  125  parts  of  fulphate  of  mag- 
nolia ; and  as  the  carbonate  of  potafs  of  commerce  contains  a lar- 
ger proportion  of  alkali  than  the  cryftallized  carbonate,  a ftill  lefs 
proportion  fhould  be  ufed.  From  thefe  quantities  about  45  parts 
of  carbonate  of  magneiia  are  obtained. 

The  ablutions  Ihould  be  made  with  .very  pure  water ; for  nicer 
purpofes  diftilled  water  may  be  ufed,  and  loft  water  is  in  every 
cafe  neceffary.  Hard  water  for  this  procefs  is  peculiarly  inadmif- 
fible,  as  the  principle  in  waters,  giving  the  property  called  hard - 
nefsy  is  generally  owing  to  a fait  of  lime,  which  decompofes  the 
carbonate  of  magnefia,  by  compound  affinity,  giving  rife  to  car- 
bonate of  lime,  while  the  magneiia  unites  itfeil  to  the  acid  of  the 
calcareous  fait,  by  which  the  quantity  of  the  carbonate  is  not  on- 
ly leffened,  but  is  rendered  impure  by  the  admixture  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  Another  fource  of  impurity  is  the  iilica  which  the  fub- 
carbonate  of  potafs  generally  contains.  It  is  moft  eaftly  got  rid 
off  by  expofing  the  alkaline  folution  to  the  air  for  feVeral  days 
before  it  is  ufed.  In  proportion  as  it  becomes  faturated  with  car- 
bonic acid,  the  ftlica  is  precipitated,  and  may  be  feparated  by  fil- 
tration. 

The  carbonate  of  magneiia  thus  prepared  is  a very  light,  white, 
opaque  fubftance,  without  Jmeli  or  tafte,  effervefeing  with  acids. 
It  is  not,  however,  faturated  with  carbonic  acid,  iiy  decompo- 
fing  fulphate  of  magnefia  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  without  the 
application  of  heat,  carbonate  of  magnefia  is  gradually  depoiited 
in  tranfparent,  brilliant,  hexagonal  cryftals,  terminated  by  an  ob- 
lique hexagonal  plane,  and  foluble  in  about  480  times  its  weight  of 
water.  The  cryftallized  carbonate  of  magnefia  confifts  of  5c  acid, 
25  magneiia,  and  25  water*,  the  Tub-carbonate  confifts  of  4.8  acid, 
40  magneiia,  and  12  water  ; and  the  carbonate  of  commerce  of  34 
acid,  45  magnefia,  and  21  water.  It  is  deqompofed  by  all  the 
acids,  petals,  foda,  baryta,  lime  and  ftrontia,  the  fulphate,  phof- 
phate,  nitrate,  and  muriate  of  alumina,  and  the  fuper-pholphate  of 
lime. 


Carbonate 
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Carbonate  of  magnefia  is  principally  given  to  correct  acidity  of 
the  ftomach,  and  in  thefe  cafes  to  aft  as  a purgative  ; for  Solutions 
of  magnefia  in  all  acids  are  bitter  and  purgative  *,  while  tliofe  of 
the  other  earths  are  more  or  leis  auftere  and  aftringent.  A large 
dofe  of  magnefia,  if  the  ftomach  contain  no  acid  to  diflolve  it, 
neither  purges  nor  produces  any  fenfibie  effieft : a moderate  one,, 
if  an  acid  be  lodged  there,  or  if  acid  liquors  be  taken  after  it,  pro- 
cures feveral  ftools  \ whereas  the  common  abforbents,  in  the  fame 
circumftances,  inftead  of  loofening,  bind  the  belly.  When  the 
carbonate  of  magnefia  meets  with  an  acid  in  the  ftomach,  there  is 
extricated  a considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
Sometimes  caufes  uneafy  diftention  of  the  ftomach,  and  the  Symp- 
toms of  flatulence.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  magnefia  is  prefer- 
able to  its  carbonate  ; but  on  other  occafions  good  eftefts  arife  from 
the  aftion  of  the  gas  evolved,  as  in  naufea  and  vomiting. 

ALUMINIS  PURIFICATIO. 

Lo?id. 

Purification  of  Alum . 

Take  of 

Alum,  one  pound  ; ' 

Chalk,  one  drachm  ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  a little,  ftrain,  and  fet  the  liquor  afide  to  cryftallize. 

This  proCefs  is  Scarcely  neceftary  for  the  alum  of  commerce  is 
fufficiently  pure  for  every  purpofe  \ and  we  apprehend  that  the 
addition  of  the  chalk  is  unchemical,  as  its  only  effeft  will  be  to 
decompofe  part  of  the  alum,  without  contributing  to  the  purity  of 
the  reft. 

SULPHAS  ALUMIN7E  EXSICCATUS ; olim,  Alumen 
Ustum.  Edin. 

Dried  Sulphate  of  Alumine , formerly  Bur?it  Alum. 

Melt  alum  in  an  earthen  or  iron  veflelr  and  keep  it  over  the  fire 

until  it  ceafe  to  boil. 


Alumen  Ustum. 
Lond. 

Burnt  Alum.  , 


Take  of 

Alum,  half  a pound, 

Bum.it  in  an  earthen  veflel  as  long  as  it  boils. 


V 


Dub. 

Take  of 

Alum  any  quantity. 

Expofe  it  in  an  earthen  veflel  to  a ftrong  fire  until  it  ceafe  to  boil. 
- _ Mr 
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Mr  Chaptal  found  that  by  exficcation  in  red  heat,  alum  of  his 
own  manufacture  loft  0.67;  Roman  alum  0.50;  Englifh  alum 
0.47,  and  Levant  alum  only  0.40.  Thefe  differences  arife  princi- 
pally from  different  proportions  of  water  of  cryftallization,  but 
alfo  form  an  excefs  of  alumina,  which  the  laft  contains. 

According  to  Kirwan,  cryftallized  alum  con  lift  3 of  17.66  acid, 
12.  alumina,  and  70.24  water,  and  alum  deliccated  at  700°  of  36.25 
acid,  and  63.75  bafts,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  at  that  heat 
it  lofes  not  only  all  its  water,  but  alfo  more  than  half  its  acid. 

Dried  alum  is  only  applied  externally  as  a gentle  efcharotic  to 
fungous  ulcers. 
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METALLINE  PREPARATIONS.' 
ANTI  MO  NT. 

SULPHURETUM  ANTIMONII  PR7EPARATUM ; olim, 

Antimonium  Pr2eparatum. 

Edit. 

Antimonium  PraEFARAIUM.' 

I.o/id. 

Prepared  Sulphur et  of  Antimony , formerly  Prepared  Antimony . 
Sulphuret  of  antimony  is  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  carbonate 
of  lime  (p.  415.) 

Stibium  Pr separatum, 

, Pub. 

Prepared  Antimony. 

It  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  the  impalpable  particles,  which  are  to 
be  kept  for  ufe,  are  procured  in  the  manner  directed  for  the 
preparation  of  crabs  claws. 

By  reducing  the  fulphuret  of  antimony  to  the  ftate  of  an  im- 
palpable powder,  it  is  both  rendered  much  more  aftive  than  it 
would  ctherwife  be,  and  it  is  prevented  from  irritating  the  fto- 
jnach  mechanically,  of  which  there  would  be  fome  danger  from 
the  fliarpnefs  of  its  fpiculae.  Even  in  this  ftate,  however,  it  is 
not  a very  certain  remedy.  In  general,  it  operates  as  a very  mild 
fudorific  or  cathartic ; but  fometimes,  if  it  meet  with  much  acid  in 
the  ftomach,  it  becomes  more  aftive,  producing  vomiting  or  hy- 
percatharfxs.  Therefore;  it  feems  prudent  to  evacuate  the  primss 

vigg 
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viae  before  it  be  exhibited,  and  to  combine  it  with  an  abforbent 
earth. 

It  is  principally  given  in  fcrofula,  glandular  obftru&ions,  cuta- 
neous difeafes  and  rheumatifm.  Its  dole  is  from  10  to  30  grains 
and  upwards,  and  it  is  beft  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a powder  or 
bolus. 

OXIDUM  ANTIMONII  CUM  SULPHURE,  PER  NI- 
TRATEM  POTASSfE;  olim,  Crocus  Antimonii. 

Edin. 

Oxide  of  Antimony , with  Sulphur , by  Nitrate  of  Potafs,  former- 
ly Crocus  of  Antimony . 

Take  of 

Sulphuret  of  antimony, 

Nitrate  of  potafs,  equal  weights. 

After  they  are  feparately  powdered  and  well  mixed,  let  them  be 
injected  into  a red-hot  crucible  ; when  the  deflagration  is  over, 
feparate  the  reddiih  metallic  matter  from  the  whitifh  cruft  ; 
powder  it  and  edulcorate  it  bv  repeated  walkings  with  hot  wa- 
ter, till  the  water  come  off  inlipid. 

Crocus  Antimonii. 

Lond . 

Stibium  Njtro-Calcinatum. 

Dub . 

Crocus  of  Antimony , Antimony  Calcined  by  Nitre . 

Take  of 

Antimony,  powdered, 

Nitre,  powdered  ; of  each  one  pound  ; 

Sea-falt,  one  ounce. 

Mix,  and  injedf  them  by  degrees  into  a red-hot  crucible,  and  mek 
them,  having  augmented  the  heat.  Pour  out  the  melted  mat- 
ter; and,  when  cold,  feparate  it  from  the  fcoriae. 

In  this  procefs,  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitre  is  decompofed  ; the 
antimony  is  oxidized  to  that  degree  in  which  it  forms  the  orange 
oxide  of  Thenard,  containing  0.18  oxygen  ; part  of  the  fulphur  is 
acidified,  and  combines  with  the  petals  of  the  nitre,  while  the  re- 
maining fulphur  combines  with  the  oxide  of  the  antimony,  and 
forms  a dark  brown,  opaque,  vitrified  mafs  ; fo  that  after  the  fco- 
riae  and  other  faline  matters  have  been  removed  by  walhing,  die 
fubftance  which  lemains  is  a fulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony  *. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  preparation,  Rergmann  obferves, 
that  by  the  common  procefs  of  throwing  the  mixture  into  an  ig- 
nited uncovered  crucible,  there  is  fometimea  a lofs  of  nearly  one 

< half, 

* According  to  Prouft,  it  confifts  of  three  parts  of  oxide  of  antimony,  and  one 
of  fulphuret  of  antimony. 
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Iialf,  and  therefore  advifes  the  mixture  to  be  put  into  a cold  cru- 
cible, which  is  to  be  covered  and  heated  till  the  matter  melts,  by 
which  means  there  is  very  little  lofs.  ' 

What  is  kept  in  the  fhops,  is  almoft  univerfally  prepared  with 
lefs  nitre  than  is  here  ordered.  The  confequence  is,  that  too  much 
fulphur  remains  not  acidified,  the  antimony  is  fcarcely  oxidized, 
and  the  preparation  is  unfit  for  the  ufes  to  which  it  ought  to  be 
applied.  When  nitre  has  been  thus  culpably  economized,  the 
crocus  has  a fteel  gray,  initead  of  a liver  brown  colour.  The  ad- 
dition of  common  fait,  direfted  by  the  London  and  Dublin  Col- 
leges, is  improper,  as  it  is  decompofed,  and  a portion  of  muriate 
of  antimony  is  formed. 

The  fulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony  is  a very  uncertain  pre- 
paration, often  operating  with  very  great  violence.  Its  internal 
ufe  is  therefore  almoft  profcribed,  orxat  leaft  confined  to  maniacal 
cafes,  and  veterinary  pra&ice.  It  is,  however,  ufeful  in  pharmacy, 
as  the  bafis  of  other  preparations. 

OXIDUM  ANTIMONXI,  CUM  SULPHURE,  VITRIFICA^ 
TUM  ; olim,  Vi-PRUM  Antimonii. 

Editi. 

Vitrified,  Oxide  of  Antimony  with  Sulphur , formerly  Glafis  ofi  An- 
timony* 

Strew  fulphuret  of  antimony  beat  into  a coarfe  powder  like  fand, 
upon  a ihallow  unglazed  earthen  vefiel,  and  apply  a gentle  heat 
underneath,  that  the  antimony  may  be  heated  fiowly  : keeping 
it  at  the  fame  time  continually  ftirring,  to  prevent  it  from  rim- 
ing into  lumps.  White,  vapours 'of  a fulphureous  fmell  will  a- 
rife  from  it.  When  they  ceafe  with  the  degree  of  heat  firft 
applied,  increafe  the  fire  a little,  fo  that  vapours  may  again  a- 
. rife  ; go  on  in  this  manner,  till  the  powder,  when  brought  to  a 
red  heat,  exhales  no  more  vapours.  Melt  this  powder  in  a cru- 
cible with  an  intenfe  heat,  till  it  aftumes  the  appearance  of 
melted  glafs  ; then  pour  it  out  on  a heated  brafs  plate. 

Antimonium  Vitrificatum* 

Lond. 

Vitrified  Antimony* 

Take  of 

Powdered  antimony,  four  ounces. 

Calcine  it  in  a broad  earthen  veflel  with  fire  gradually  raifed, 
ftirring  it  with  an  iron  rod  until  it  no  longer  emit  fmoke.  Put 
this  powder  into  a crucible,  fo  as  to  fill  two-thirds  of  it.  A 
cover  being  fitted  on,  make  a fire  under  it,  at  firft  moderate, 
afterwards  ftronger,  until  the  matter  be  melted.  Pour  out  the 
melted  glafs. 


Br 
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By  this  procefs,  the  fulphuret  of  antimony  is  deprived  of  the 
greateft  part  of  its  fulphur,  while  the  antimony  is  at  the/  fame 
time  oxidized,  fo  as  to  form  the  dark  brown  oxide  of  Thenard, 
containing  0.1 6 of  oxygen.  But  as  this  preparation  is  not  eafily 
made  in  the  manner  here  directed,  unlefs  in  a furnace  conftru£ted 
on  purpofe,  apothecaries  may  advantageoufly  adopt  the  fynthe- 
tical  method  of  Bergmann,  which  conlifts  in  melting  in  a crucible, 
with  one-twelfth  or  eight  of  its  weight  of  fulphur,  antimony  oxi- 
dized to  a maximum,  by  deflagrating  it  with  more  than  twice 
its  weight  of  nitre.  At  the  temperature  neceflary  for  melting  it, 
the  oxide  of  antimony  lofes  great  parr  of  its  oxygen,  and  com- 
bines with  the  fulphur  *. 

In  whichever  way  prepared,  the  glafs  of  antimony  is  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  has  a fine  hyacinthine  colour.  On  diiTolving  it  in  mu- 
riatic acid,  it  gives  cut  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  fhows 
that  it  is  a hyaroguretted  fulphuret  of  antimony.  Its  operation 
is  fo  uncertain,  that  it  is  only  ufed  in  making  other  prepara 
tions. 

OXIBUM  ANTIMONII  VITRIFIC  ATUM,  CUM  CERA  ; 
olim,  Vitrum  Aniimonii  Ceratum. 

Edin. 

Vitrified  Oxide  of  Antimony  with  Wax ; formerly  Cer cited  Glcifz  of 
Antimony . 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  one  part ; 

Glafs  of  antimony,  eight  parts. 

Melt  the  wax  in  an  iron  vefiel,  and  throw  into  it  the  powdered 
glafs  : roaft  the  mixture  over  a gentle  fire  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  continually  ftirring  it ; then  pour  it  out,  and  when  cold 
grind  it  into  powder. 

The  glafs  melts  in  the  wax  with  a very  gentle  heat : after  it 
has  been  about  twenty  minutes  on  the  fire,  it  begins  to  change  its 
colour,  and  in  ten  more  comes  near  to  that  of  Scottifh  fnufF; 
which  is  a mark  of  its  being  fufficiently  prepared ; the  mixture 
lofes  about  one-ninth  of  its  weight  in  the  procefs. 

This  medicine  was  for  fome  time  much  eileemed  in  dyfen- 
teries.  The  dofe  is  frofn  two  or  three  grains  to  twenty,  accord- 
ing to  the  -age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient.  In  its  operation,  it 
makes  feme  perfons  lick,  and  vomit ; it  purges  almoft  every  one  ; 
though  it  has  fometimes  efte&ed  a cure  without  occaficning  any 
evacuation  or  ficknefs.  It  is  now,  however,  much  lefs  ufed  than 
formerly. 

SULPHUR 

* S.Ince  the  was  written,  it.appe.at-s  £rom.Mr.Prouft!s  exneiiments,  that  glafs 
.of  antimony  conlifts  ot  about  8 parts  of  oxide  of  antimony  at  the  minimum,  and  3 of 
furphuret  of  antimony. 
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SULPHUR  STIBIATUM  FUSCUM,  olim,  Kermes  Mineralis. 

Dub. 

Brown  Antimoniated  Sulphur  ,*  formerly  Kermes  Mineral . 
Take  of 

Prepared  antimony, 

Mild  vegetable  alkali,  each  one  ounce. 

Melt  them  together  in  a crucible,  and  when  cold  reduce  the  fub- 
ftance  to  powder.  Put  this  into  a matrafs  with  five  pounds  of 
pure  water,  and  boil  for  an  hour.  Then  remove  the  veffel 
from  the  fire  ; let  it  ftapd  at  reft  for  a little,  and  as  foon  as  the 
liquor  becomes  clear,  pour  it  cautioufly  from  the  fediment. 
When  the  liquor  grows  cool,  the  brown  antimoniated  fulphur 
will  feparate,  which  is  to  be  dried  on  paper. 

According  to  Thenard,  the  brown  precipitate  confifts  of 
72.760  brown  oxide  of  antimony. 

20.298  fulphuretted  hydrogen. 

4.156  fulphur. 

2.786  water  and  lofs. 


He  confiders  kermes  mineral,  therefore,  as  a fulphuretted  hy- 
droguret  of  antimony,  efpecially  as  it  differs  from  that  which  is 
prepared  by  the  diredft  combination  of  its  conftituents,  only  in 
containing  a fmall  quantity  of  fuperabundant  fulphur. 

When  the  fulphuret  of  antimony  and  carbonate  of  potafs  are 
melted  together,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  with  effervefcence, 
and  a fulphuret  of  antimony  and  potafs  is  formed.  On  boiling 
this  in  water,  water  is  decompofed,  the  antimony  is  oxidized,  and 
the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  fulphur.  The  fulphuretted  hy- 
drogen thus  formed,  combines  partly  with  the  potafs,  and  partly 
with  the  oxide  of  antimony.  Now,  the  fulphuretted  hydroguret 
of  brown  oxide  of  antimony,  (kermes  mineral),  is  foluble  in  a 
folution  of  fulphuretted  hydroguret  of  potafs,  at  21 2°,  but  not  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Therefore,  on  cooling,  it  feparates  and 
falls  to  the  bottom. 

Such  is  the  prefent  theory  of  the  formation  of  kermes  mine- 
ral. With  regard  to  the  practice,  the  diredtions  of  the  Dublin 
College  differ  confiderably,  efpecially  in  the  proportions  of  the 
fubftances  employed,  from  the  beft  pharmaceutical  writers  on  the 
Continent.  Lemery  melted  fixteen  parts  of  fulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, and  one  of  fulphur,  with  eight  parts  of  carbonate  of  potafs. 
The  laft  edition  of  the  Pruflian  Pharmacopoeia  dire&s  two  parts  of 
fulphuret  of  antimony,  and  one  of  exficcated  carbonate  of  foda,  to 
be  melted,  and  afterwards  boiled  fifteen  minutes  in  fix  or  eight 
parts  of  water,  which  on  cooling  depofites  a confiderable  quantity 
of  kermes.  The  fluid  from  which  the  kermes  has  been  depo- 

fited 
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fited  may  be  again  boiled  in  the  refiduum  of  the  firft  deco&ion, 
and  it  will  diffolve  a frefh  portion  of  kermes,  and  this  procefs 
may  be  repeated  as  long  as  there  remains  any  to  diffolve.  After 
this,  the  reliduum  when  melted  confifts  almoft  folely  of  anti- 
mony. It  therefore  appears,  that  the  alkali  renders  almoft  all 
the  fulphur  foluble,  and  only  difpofes  the  oxidi’zement  of  as  /much 
antimony  as  is  capable  of  combining  with  the  fulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. We  fee  no  reafon  why  the  whole  of  the  antimony 
ihould  not  be  converted  into  kermes  by  employing  a proper  ad- 
dition of  fulphur  and  alkali. 

Kermes  is  alfo  made  in  the  humid  way.  Fourcroy  boils  in 
twenty  parts  of  watejr,  fix  parts  of  pure  potafs  of  commerce,  ana 
into  the  boiling  folution  throws  about  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  alkali,  or  0.3  of  a part  of  powdered  fulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, and  continues  the  boiling  for  feven  or  eight  minutes,  then 
filters  and  allows  the  kermes  to  precipitate  by  cooling.  Hermb- 
ftadt  ufes  very  .different  proportions  *,  for  he  boils  twelve  parts 
of  fulphuret  of  antimony,  and  three  of  fait  of  tartar,  in  ninety- 
fix  parts  of  water,  down  to  fixty-four,  and  then  filters,  Sec.  Gren 
employs  four  parts  of  fulphuret  of  antimony,  fixteen  of  carbo- 
nate of  potafs,  and  fixty-four  of  water,  and  boils  for  feveral 
hours. 

This' preparation  of  antimony  is  lefs  ufed  in  Britain  than  on 
the  Continent.  It  is  an  aftive  l'ubftance,  and  apt  to  excite  vomit- 
ing. To  adults,  the  dofe  is  a grain,  or  a grain  and  a half. 

SULPHURETUM  ANTIMONII  PR^CIPITATUM. 

Edin. 

Precipitated  Sulphur  it  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Water  of  potafs,  four  pounds  5 
Water,  three  pounds  ; 

Prepared  fulphuret  o£  antimony,  two  pounds. 

Boil  them,  in  a covered  iron  pot,  over  a flow  fire  .for  three  hours, 
adding  more  water,  if  neceffary,  and  frequently  ftirring  the 
mixture  with  an  iron  fpatula : ftrain  the  liquor  while  warm 
through  a double  cloth,  and  add  to  it  when  filtered  as  much 
diluted  fulphuric  acid  as  is  neceffary  to  precipitate  tli^fiul- 
phuret,  which  muft  be  well  wafhed  with  warn\  water.  % 

' Sulphur  Antimonii  Priecipitatum. 

Lond . 

Precipitated  Sulphur  of  Antimony . 

Sulphur  Stibiatum  Rufum.  * 

Dub. 

Orange  Antimoniated  Sulphur * 

The  dire&ions  of  thefe  Colleges  only  differ  from  thofe  of  ths 
Edinburgh  College  in  the  nomenclature. 

D d This 
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This  is  alfo,  according  to  the  analyfis  of  Thenard,  a fulphuretted 
hyftroguret  of  antimony,  which  confifts  of 

68.3  orange  oxide  of  antimony, 

17.877  fulphuretted  hydrogen. 

12.  fulphur. 

98.177 

Thenard  confiders  the  fulphur  as  only  mechanically  and  acci 
dentally  mixed;  and  that  the  efiential  difference  between  this 
preparation  and  kermes  mineral  confifts  in  the  degree  of  oxidize 
of  the  antimony. 

The  precipitated  fulphuret  of  antimony,  like  the  kermes,  may 
he  prepared  either  in  the  dry  or  in  the  moift  way.  The  latter  is 
the  inode  adopted  by  the  Britifh  Colleges,  and  alfo  feems  to  be  the 
moft  univerfally  employed  on  the  Continent.  Gdttling  boils  two 
parts  of  fulphuret  of  antimony,  and  three  of  fulphur,  in  a fufficient 
quantity  of  a recent  folution  of  potafs,  filters  the  folution,  and  pre- 
cipitates with  fulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  twelve  times  its  weight 
of  water.  Wiegleb  treats  in  the  fame  manner  two  parts  of  ful- 
phuret of  antimony  with  one  of  fulphur.  But  to  his  proportions 
at  has  been  objected,  that  the  product  refembles  kermes  more  than 
fulphur  auratum.  If  this  obje&ion  be  juft,  at  rauft  apply  in  a ftill 
ftronger  degree  to  the  formula  of  the  Britifh  Colleges,  in  which 
no  fulphur  is  added. 

In  the  dry  way,  two  parts  of  fulphuret  of  antimony  and  three 
of  fulphur  may  be  melted  with  five  of  pure  carbonate  of  potafs 
In  a covered  crucible,  as  quickly  as  poflible,  poured  into  an  iron 
mortar,  reduced  to  powder,  and  diflolved  by  boiling  the  powder 
in  water.  The  folution  is  to  be  filtered  warm,  diluted  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  precipitated  with  dilute  fulphuric’ 
acid.  By  fome,  the  folution  is  allowed  to  remain  at  reft  for 
twenty-four  hours  before  it  be  filtered,  and  fome  precipitate  with 
nitrous  acid. 

The  procefifes  for  making  the  golden  fulphuret  of  antimony,  de  - 
pend on  the  property  which  the  hydroguretted  fulphuret  of  potafs 
pofteffes,  of  dififolving,  and  retaining  diflolved,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  a portion  of  orange  oxide  of  antimony;  and  as  the 
attraction  by  W’hich  potafs  exifts  in  this  compound  is  weaker  than 
its  affinity  for  acids,  cn  the  addition  of  any  acid,  the  potafs  unites 
with  the  acid  ; a portion  pf  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  efcapes ; and 
the  oxide  of  antimony,  combined  with  the  reft  of  the  fulphur  and  hy- 
drogen, are  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a light  orange  powder.  When 
the  acid  Is  added  gradually,  the  proportion  of  oxide  of  antimony  ai- 
rways decreafes,  while  that  of  the  fulphur  increafes  in  each  fuccef- 
five  portion  of  precipitate.  Hence  in  the  old  manner  of  prepa- 
ring this  fubftance  from  the  fcoriae,  formed  in  reducing  antimony 
from  its  fulphuret,  and  which  contained  but  little  fulphur,  the 
fwo  firft  portions  of  precipitate*  being  dark  coloured*  were  rejebf- 
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cd,  and  only  the  product  of  the  third  precipitation  retained  for 
ufe.  The  want  of  economy  in  this  procefs  is  fufficiently  obvious, 
as  well  as  the  very  great  improvement  in  modern  times,  of  add- 
ing a fufficient  quantity  of  fulphur,  and  precipitating  the  whole 
at  once. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  celebrity  of  Thenard  as  a chemiff, 
and  his  having  paid  particular  attention  to  the  combinations  of 
antimony,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  opi- 
nion refpe&ing  the  effential  difference  between  kermes  mineral 
and  the  golden  fulphuret  of  antimony,  until  he  publilhes  the  ex- 
periments on  which  it  is  founded.  It  appears  to  us,  that  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  prove  in  fuch  fubltances 
a difference  of  only  2 per  cent . of  oxidizement.  If  he  fhould  fail 
in  his  attempt  to  prove  it,  the  only  apparent  difference  between 
thefe  bodies  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  fulphur  they  contain. 
For  it  is  agreeable  to  analogy  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fulphuretted 
hydroguret  of  antimony  is  more  foluble  in  a folution  of  hydro- 
guretted  fulphuret  of  potafs  at  2120,  than  at  6 o°.  Therefore,  as 
a boiling  folution  cools,  that  portion  of  the  fulphuretted  hydro- 
guret of  antimony,  which  it  is  unable  to  retain  in  folution  at  a re- 
duced temperature,  feparates  and  forms  the  red  precipitate,  known 
by  the  name  of  Kermes  Mineral ; but  the  portion  which  remains  in 
folution,  can  only  be  obtained  by  decompoling  the  hydroguretted 
fulphuret  of  potafs  itfelf,  by  means  of  an  acid  ; and  therefore  the 
precipitate  forming  the  fulphur  auratum  antimonii,  is  a mixture 
or  compound  of  hydroguretted  fulphuret  of  antimony  and  ful- 
phur, which  gives  it  a brighter  and  paler  colour  *. 

Dd?  In 


* Since  the  above  obfervations  were  written,  we  naye  feen  a paper  upon  antimony  by 
Prouft,  publiflied  in  the  Journal  de  Phylique,  vol.  55.  and  in  which  we  were  agree- 
ably flattered  to  find,  that  many  of  our  conjectures  refpeCting  the  nature  of  the  anti- 
m.onial  preparations  were  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  that  excellent  chemift.  We 
can  only  infert  l'ome  of  his  general  conclufions  at  prefent. 

We  have  two  oxides  of  antimohy ; the  one  containing  23,  and  the  other  30  per  cent. 
of  oxygen.  The  fir  ft  is  very  fufible,  opaque,  and  crystalline.  It  is  the  bafis  of  the 
common  faline  preparations  cf  this  metal,  fuch  as  the  muriates  and  tartrites. 

The  fecond  does  not  readily  enter  into  the  fame  combinations,  and  follows  the  fame 
law  with  feveral  other  metals,  at  the  maximum  of  oxidizement. 

Antimony,  at  its  minimum  of  oxidizement,  cannot  go  beyond  that  degree,  without- 
attaining  its  maximum,  nor  be  reduced  below  it,  without  being  reduced  to  its  metallic 
ftate. 

The  oxides,  both  at  the  minimum  and  maximum,  are  incapable  of  forming  any  union 
with  fulphur.  The  former  is  capable  of  difiolying  the  fulphuret  of  antimony  ; and 
acquires  by  that  union,  thofe  vitreous  and  hepatic  properties,  which  belong  to  thofe 
compounds  hitherto  confidered  as  fulphuretted  oxides  of  antimony.  The  latter  feems 
alfo  capable  of  forming  the  fame  combinations,  but  only  by  lofing  its  excefs  of  oxygen 
above  the  minimum. 

{ The  oxide  at  the  minimum  can  unite  with  fulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  forms  two 
compounds,  kermes,  and  fulphur  auratum.  The  former  is  well  known,  the  latter  very 
litt-le,  for  we  do  not  rightly  underftand  in  what  it  differs  from  the  former. 

The  oxide  at  the  maximum,  is  incapable  of  entering  into  this  combination. 
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In  its  a£tion  on  the  body,  the  orange  fulphuret  of  antimony  co^ 
incides  with  the  kermes  mineral ; but  on  account  of  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  fulphur,  it  mull  be  given  in  fomewhat  larger  dofes. 

MURIAS  ANTIMONII. 

Edin. 

Muriate  of  Antimony , 

Take  of 

Oxide  of  antimony  with  fulphur,  by  nitrate  of  potafs, 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  one  pound ; 

Dried  muriate  of  foda,  two  pounds. 

Pour  the  fulphuric  acid  into  a retort,  grad-pally  adding  the  muriate 
of  foda  and  oxide  of  antimony  previoufly  mixed.  Then  per- 
form-the  diftillation  in  a fand-bath.  Expofe  the  diftilled  mat- 
ter  for  feVeral  days  to  the  air,  that  it  may  deliquefee,  and  then 
pour  the  liquid  part  from  the  feces. 


Antimgnium  Muriatum. 

Lo?td, 

Muriated  Antimony . 

Stieium  Muriatum  Causticum. 

Dub. 

Caujlic  Muriated  Antimony. 

The  proceffes  of  thefe  Colleges  are  effentially  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Edinburgh  College. 

The  antimony  in  this  preparation,  according  to  Thenard,  is  in 
the  fifth  degree  of  oxidize ment,  and  contains  0.20  of  oxygen.  It 
is  the  fame  with  the  oxide  obtained  from  antimony  by  fublima- 
tion.  The  muriate  of  antimony  may  be  formed  by  difl’olving  the 
fublimed  oxide  dire&ly  in  muriatic  acid,  or  by  leaving  antimony 
long  immerled  in  it.  In  the  latter  cafe  it  becomes  {lowly  oxidi- 
zed by  decompofing  the  water,  and  is  then  difiolved.  Some  dif- 
ferences have  been  faid  to  exift  between  the  muriates  differ- 
ently prepared,  but  they  are  not  afeertained.  Muriate  of  anti- 
mony was  formerly  prepared  by  diftilling  fulphuret  of  antimony 
■with  muriate  of  quickfilver.  Muriate  of  antimony  pafies  over  in- 
to the  receiver,  and  black  fulphuret  of  quickfilver  remains  in  the 
retort.  But  this  mode  of  preparation  is  both  expenfive  and  dan- 
gerous. In  the  procefs  directed  by  the  Colleges,  the  fulphuric  acid 
decompofes  the  muriate  of  foda,  and  the  muriatic  acid,  difengaged, 
diffolves  and  carries  over  with  it  the  oxide  of  antimony.  It  is  at 
firfi:  obtained  in  the  Bate  of  a thick  fubftance,  which  from  its  ap- 
pearance got  thp  name  of  Butter  of  Antimony  } but  by  expofing  it 
lor  feme  days  to  the  a&ion  of  the  air,  it  attracts  humidity  until  it 
become  Saturated  with  it.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the 
pxid~  of  an^mony  made  ufe  of  in  this  preparation,  is  fcldom  fuffi- 
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ciently  oxidized  or  deprived  of  its  fulphur  *,  and  when  this  is  the? 
cafe,  there  is  confiderable  danger  of  the  vefiel  burfting,  from  the 
great  quantity  of  fulphureous  vapours  difengaged,  and  the  produ£t 
is  rendered  lefs  pure  from  the  admixture  of  fulphur.  But  thefe 
inconveniences  are  prevented,  according  to  Gottling,  by  Uling  the 
glafs  of  antimony.  He  introduces  into  a retort  a mixture  of  four 
ounces  of  glafs  of  antimony  in  powder,  with  fixteen  of  muriate  of 
foda,  and  then  pours  into  it  twelve  ounces  of  fulphuric  acid,  dilu- 
ted with  eight  of  water.  He  lutes  on  a receiver  with  gypfum, 
and  diftils  to  drynefs  in  a fand-bath,  with  a heat  gradually  increa- 
fed.  By  this  procefs,  he  fays,  about  twenty  ounces  of  very  ftrong 
fuming  muriate  of  antimony  are  obtained.  The  refiduum  in  the 
retort  is  fulphate  of  foda,  but  unfit  for  internal  ufe,  on  account  of 
its  being  mixed  with  fome  antimony. 

Muriate  of  antimony  may  be  nfed  as  an  efcharotic,  but  it1  is 
principally  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  next  article. 

CALX  STIBII  PRiECIPITATA. 

Bub. 

Precipitated  Calx  of  Antimony . 

Take  of 

Mild  vegetable  alkali, 

Cauftic  muriated  antimony,  each  eight  ounces  y 
Water,  forty  pounds. 

Diffolve  the  vegetable  alkali  in  the  Water,  and  to  the  filtered  li- 
quor add  the  cauftic  muriated  antimony.  Dry  the  calx  which 
fubfides,  after  waffling  away  the  faline  matters. 

Tmis  procefs  is  intended  to  feparate  the  oxide  contained  in  the 
muriate  of  antimony,  by  means  of  the  luperior  affinity  which  po- 
tafs  pofieffes  for  muriatic  acid.  It  is  abfolutely  mecfeffary  that  the 
muriate  of  antimony  be  poured  into  the  alkaline  folution,  and 
not  the  folution  into  the  muriate  ; for  the  muriate  is  partially  de« 
compofed  by  water  alone,  which  combines  with  part  of  the  acid ; 
and  the  fait,  brought  to  the  flate  of  an  infoluble  fubmuriate,  is  pre- 
cipitated. Therefore,  if  we  pour  the  alkaline  folution  into  the  mu- 
riate of  antimony,  the  muriate  adfs  firif  upon  the  alkali,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  upon  the  water  of  each  portion  of  the  folu- 
tion ; and  therefore  we  obtain  a mixed  precipitate  of  oxide  of  an- 
timony and  fubmuriate  (A  antimony.  But  if  :we  pour  the  mu- 
riate into  the  alkaline  folution,  the  whole  acid  of  each  portion  of 
the  muriate  immediately  finds  a fufficient  quantity  of  alkali  to  fa- 
turate  it,  and  the  whole,  or  at  lead:  a much  larger  proportion  of 
the  antimony,  is  precipitated  in  the  Hate  of  oxide. 

The  oxide  thus  obtained,  according  to  Thenard,  contains  80  of 
antimony,  and  20  of  oxygen,  and  is  the  fifth  oxide  of  antimony. 
It  is  only  ufed  in  making  other  preparations. 

»d-S 


OXIDUM 
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OXIDUM  ANTIMONII  cum  PHOSPHATE  CALCIS ; 
f olim,  Pulvis  Antimonialis. 

Edin. 

Oxide  of  Antimony  with  Phofphate  of  Lime,  formerly  Antimonial 
.powder. 

Take  of 

Sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  coarfe  powder, 

Shavings  of  hartihorn,  equal  weights. 

Mix,  and  put  them  into  a wide  red-hot  iron  pot,  and  ftir  the  mix 
ture  conflantly,  until  it  be  burnt  into  a matter  ofia  grey  colour,, 
which  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  lire,  ground  into  powder, 
and  put  into  a coated  crucible.  Lute  to  this  crucible  another 
inverted  over  it,  and  perforated  in  the  bottom  with,  a final! 
hole,  and  apply  the  fire,  which  is  to  be  raifed  gradually,  to  a 
white  heat,  and  kept  in  that  increafed  Hate  for  two  hours.  Laft- 
ly,  grind  the  matter,  when  cold,  into  a very  fine  powder. 

I 

Pulvis  Antimonialis.  Lond.  Pulvis  Stieiatus.  Dud. 
Antimonial  Powder. 

The  dire&ions  of  thefe  Colleges  are  e&adtly  the  fame  with  thofe 
already  given. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  the  fame  with  the  celebrated 
noftrum  of  Dr  James,  the  compofition  of  which  was  afcertained  by 
Dr  Pearfon  of  London,  and  to  him  we  are  alfo  indebted  for  the 
above  formula. 

By  burning  fulphuret  of  antimony  and  ihavings  of  hartihorn  in 
a white  heat,  the  fulphur  is  entirely  expelled,  and  the  antimony 
is  oxidized,  while  the  gelatine  of  the  hartihorn  is  dellroyed,  and 
nothing  is  left  but  phofphate  of  lime,  combined  with  a little  lime. 
Therefore,  the  mafs  which  refults  is  a mixture  of  oxide  of  antimo- 
ny and  phofphate  of  lime,  which  correfponds,  at  leak  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ingredients,  with  James’s  powder,  which,  by  Dr  Pear- 
fon’s  anaiyfis,  was  found  to  confill  of  43  phofphate  of  lime,  and  57 
oxide  of  antimony.  Another  excellent  chemift,  Mr  Chenevix, 
has  lately  propofed  a method  of  forming  the  fame  combination  in 
the  humid  way,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a preparation  always 
iimilar  in  its  compofition  and  properties.  He  was  led  to  this  pro- 
pofal  by  confidering  the  uncertainty  of  the  application,  and  the 
precarious  nature  of  the  agency  of  fire,  by  which  means  a variable 
portion  of  the  oxide  of  antimony  may  be  volatilized,  and  that 
which  remains  may  be  oxidized  in  various  degrees. 

Mr  Chenevix  therefore  propofes  to  prepare  a fubftitute  for  James’s 
powder,  by  diiTolving  together  equal  weights  of  fub muriate  of  anti- 
mony, and  of  phofphate  of  lime,  in  the  fmalleft  poffible  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid,  and  then  pouring  this  folution  gradually  into  water 
fufficie&tly  alkalized  with  ammonia*  For  the  reafon  mentioned  in 
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the  preceding  article,  it  is  abfplutely  neceflary  that  the  muriatic  fo- 
lution  be  poured  into  the  alkaline  liquor.  By  an  oppofite  mode  o£ 
procedure,  the  precipitate  would  contain  more  antimony  at  firfl,  and 
towards  the  end  the  phofphate  of  lime  would  be  predominant,  and 
the  antimony  would  be  partly  in  the  Hate  of  a fubmuriate.  The 
phofphate  of  lime  is  mofl  conveniently  obtained  pure  by  diflolving 
calcined  bone  in  muriatic  acid,  and  by  precipitating  it  by  ammo- 
nia. If  the  ammonia  be  quite  free  from  carbonic  acid,  no  muriate 
of  lime  is  decomposed.  Mr  Chenevix  alfo  found,  that  his  precipi- 
tate is  entirely  Soluble  in  every  acid  which  can  diflolve  either 
phofphate  of  lime  or  oxide  of  antimony  Separately,  and  that  about 
0.28  of  James’s  powder,  and  at  an  average  0.44  of  the  pulvis  anti- 
monialis  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  refill  the  adlion  of  every 
acid. 

The  oxide  of  antimony  with  phofphate  of  lime,  howfoever  pre- 
pared, is  one  of  the  belt  antimonials  we  polTefs.  It  is  given  as 
a diaphoretic  in  febrile  difeafes,  in  dofes  of  from  three  to  eight 
grains,  repeated  every  third  or  fourth  hour.  In  larger  quantities, 
it  operates  as  a purgative  or  emetic.  > From  its  being  infoluble  in 
water,  it  rnufl  be  given  either  in  the  form  of  a powder,  or  made 
into  a pill  or  bolus. 

TARTRIS  ANTIMONII,  olim,  Tartarus  Emeticus. 

Edin . 

"Ear trite  of  Antimony formerly  Tartar  Emetic . 
Antimoni’jm  Tartar i sat um. 

Lond. 

Tartarized  Antimony . 

Take  of 

Oxide  of  antimony  with  fulphur,  by  nitrate  of  petals,  three 
' parts ; 

Super-tartrite  of  potafs,  four  parts  > 

Diflilled  water,  thirty- two  parts. 

Boil  in  a glafs-vefFel  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  Hrain  through  pa- 
per, and  fet  alide  the  Hrained  liquor  to  cryflallize. 

Tart  arum  Stibiatum. 

Dub. 

Auti?nonidted  'Tartar . t 

Take  of 

The  precipitated  calx  of  antimony,  two  ounces  *, 

CryHals  of  tartar  in  very  minute  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Diflilled  water,  five  pounds. 

Boil  until  the  powders  be  difiblved,  and  Hrain  the  liquor  when  coM 
through  paper ; then  having  thrown  away  the  fait  which  re- 
mains upon  the  paper,  cryflallize  by  evaporation  and  flow  re- 
frigeration The  cryflals  Ihould  have  a regular  figure > 

X>d4  Tar, 
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The  tartarpus  acid  is  capable  of  combining,  in  many  examples, 
tvith  two  bafes  at  the  fame  time,  forming  with  them  triple  cry- 
ftallizable  falts.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  it  is  combined  with 
oxide  of  antimony  and  potafs  •,  and  as  the  potafs  is  eflential  to  its 
conftitution,  and  the  real  tartrite  of  antimony  is  a different  fait,  its 
iiame  fhould  certainly  have  been  Tartrite  of  Antimony  and  Po- 

In  the,  preparation  of  this  fait,  the  different  combinations  of 
oxide  of  antimony  have  been  employed.  Any  of  them  will  af- 
ford a very  pure  fait,  provided  , the  antimony  is  in  that  ftate  of 
oxidizement  in  which  it  contains  about  0.20  of  oxygen.  The 
crocus,  precipitated  oxide,  fubmuriate,  and  glafs,  are  all  occa- 
sionally employed.  The  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  ufe  the 
crocus,  lo  this  the  principal  objedtion  is,  that  it  is  never  found 
in  the  fbops  in  a ftate  fit  for  this  purpofe.  The  Dublin  College 
ufe  the  precipitated  oxide,  which  anfwers  extremely  well,  but  is 
too  expenfive  to  be  generally  adopted.  The  fubmuriate,  which 
is  more  eanly  prepared,  is  juft -as  good  •,  for  the  muriatic  acid  is 
completely  feparated  by  part  of  the  potafs,  and  remains  in  the 
mother  water.  The  glafs  is  perhaps  the  leaft  objectionable  of 
any,  and  is  recommended  by  Gottling.  It  always,  however;  con- 
tains about  c.  1 of  filica.  The  quantity  of  water  employed  muft 
be  fufficient  to  difiblye  the  tartar-emetic  formed.  The  time  du- 
ring which  the  ebullition  is  to  be  continued,  is  ftated  differently  by 
different  pharmaceutifts.  No  harm  can  arife  from  continuing  it 
longer  than  is  abfolutely  neceffary ; but  it  is  certainly  a wafte  of 
time  and  fuel  to  protradf  it  for  hours.  But  the  cireumftance 
which  renders  the  tartar-emetic  moft  variable  in  its  effedls,  is  the 
mode  of  cryftallization.  Some  evaporate  it  to  drynefs  ; others  to 
a pellicle,  and  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize  ; and  others  again  cry- 
stallize by  flow  evaporation.  On  account  of  the  lilica  which  is 
combined  with  the  oxide  of  antimony,  and  which,  being  held  in 
folution  by  the  potafs,  impedes  the  cryftallization,  and  varies  the 
nature  of  the  product,  Vauquelin  recomiriends  the  folution  to  be 
firft  evaporated  to  drynefs,  and  that  the  faline  mafs  obtained 
fhould  be  rediffolved  in  boiling  water,  and  then  cryftallized  : For, 
towards  the  end  of  the  firft  evaporation,  the  filica  feparates,  and 
becomes  totally  infoluble.  In  this  way,  he  fays,  that  we  obtain 
both  a purer  fait,  and  in  larger  quantity.  Thenard  has  alfo  fliewn, 
that  tartar-emetic  often  contains  tartrite  of  lime,  which  cryftal- 
lizes  in  fllky  needles,  arranged  around  a common  centre:  he 
therefore  advifes  us,  not  to  evaporate  farther  the  mother  water, 
efpecially  of  the  firft  cryftallization;  and  to  cryftallize  the  tartrite 
ot  potafs  and  antimony  at  leaft  twice.  We  have  alfo  obferved  it. 
A faturated  boiling  folution  of  tartar-emetic  was  fuffered  to  cry- 
ftallize in  a moderate  temperature  : the  mother-water  was  the# 
poured  off,  and  accidentally  expofed  to  a confiderably  lower  tem- 
perature y 
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perature  ; a new  cryllallization  of  liars  of  fine  filky  needles  im- 
mediately took  place.  If  Ave  employ  an  excefs  ofi  fupertartrite 
of  potafs,  part  of  it  will  remain  nndecompofed,  and  will  cry ftal- 
lize  before  or  aioog  with  the  tartar- emetic.  This  fource  of  im- 
purity is  eafily  'avoided  by  ufing  an  excefs  of  the  antimoni^J. 
oxide,  which  remaining  undiffolved,  occafions  no  error,  and  pre- 
vents the  neceflityfof  throwing  away,  as  the  Dublin  College  di- 
red,  the  cryllals  which  form  on  the  filtering  paper,  if  the  folu- 
tion  be  faturated. 

Tartrite  of  antimony  and  potafs,  or  tartar-emetic,  cryftallizes 
in  triangular  pyramids,  or  in  o&ohedrons,  more  elongated  than 
thole  of  alum.  It  has  a ftyptic  metallic  tafie.  It  is  foluble  in  - 
three  times  its  weight  of  water  at  2120,  and  in  fifteen  at  6o°. 
As  this  llatement  of  its  folubility  is  very  different  from  that  of 
molt  writers,  from  Bergmann  toFourcroy,  who  fay  that  it  requires 
80  parts  of  water  at  oo°,  and  fomewhat  lefs  than  40  of  boiling 
water,  it  is  necefi'ary  to  mention,  that  it  was  afcertained  by  care- 
ful experiment  with  the  molt  beautiful  cryftals  of  tar  tar- emetic 
we  ever  faw,  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  perfectly  free 
from  the  admixture  of  any  foreign  fait.  The  cryftals  efflorefce 
flowly  and  flightly  in  the  air.  The  property  of  deliquefcing  af- 
cribed  to  them  by  Gbttling,  mult  have  arifen  from  the  prefence 
of  other  falts,  which  is  more  probable,  as  he  does  not  prepare  his 
tartar-emetic  by  cryfiallization,  but  by  evaporating  the  folution 
to  drynefs.  The  lolution  cf  tartar- emetic  iiightly  reddens  tinc- 
ture oi  turnfol.  It  is  decompofed  by  acids,  alkalies,  alkaline 
carbonates,  iulphuretted  hydrogen  and  its  compounds,  vegetable 
juices,  decoctions  and  infuiions,  and  many  of  the  metals.  Ac- 
cording to  Thenard,  it  confilis  of  tartrite  of  antimony  54,  tartrite 
of  potafs  34,  water  8,  and  lofs  4 ; or,  oxide  of  antimony  38,  tar- 
tarous  acid  34,  potafs  16.,  Avater  and  lofs  12  \ and  by  eflimation 
from  the  analyfis  of  tartrite  of  potafs,  and  fupertartrite  of  potafs, 
by  the  fame  chemift,  it  appears,  that  to  faturate  38  parts  of  oxide 
of  antimony,  70.4  of  fuper-tartrite  of  potafs  are  neceffary : the 
whole  of  the  fuperfluous  acid  being  16,  combines  with  the  oxide, 
while  34  of  the  tartrite  of  potafs  combine  with  the  tartrite  of  an- 
timony thus  formed,  and  20.4  of  tartrite  of  potafs  remain  in  folu- 
N tion  in  the  mother  water*. 

We  h2ve  been  thus  particular  in  our  account  of  the  prepara- 
tion and  chemical  properties  of  tartar  emetic,  becaufe  it  is  not 
only  ©f  all  the  preparations  of  antimony  the  moft  certain  in  its 
operation,  but  is  almofl  indifpenfable  for  the  fuccefsful  practice  of 
medicine. 

In  dofes  of  from  one  to  three  grains  it  operates  as  an  emetic, 
and  fometimes  as  a cathartic,  in  lmaller  dofes,  it  excites  naufea, 
and  proves  a powerful  diaphoretic  and  expeflorant.  As  an  eme- 
tic it  is  chiefly  ghTen  in  the  beginning  of  fevers  and  febrile  dif~ 

eafes. 
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eafes,  in  chincough,  and,  in  general,  whenever  we  wifh  to  eva- 
cuate the  ftomach  quickly.  When  great  debility  is  prefent,  and 
in  the  advanced  ftages  of  typhoid  fever,  its  ufe  is  improper,  and 
even  fometimes  fatal.  As  a diaphoretic  it  is  given  in  fmall  dofes, 
of  from  an  eighth  to  a quarter  of  a grain ; and  as  an  expe&orant  in 
dofes  ft  ill  fmaller. 

The  only  proper  form  for  exhibiting  it  is  in  folution ; and  as 
the  intenfity  of  its  affcion  On  the  body  is  liable  to  variation,  from 
differences  in  its  own  ftrength,  and  in  the  conftitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, it  fhould  almoft  always  be  given  in  divided  dofes,  at  fhort 
intervals,  if  we  wifti  to  excite  vomiting  } and  at  longer  intervals, 
if  we  only  wifh  it  to  aft  on  the  fkin  or  lungs. 

VINUM  TARTRITIS  ANTIMONII ; dim,  Vinum  Anti- 

MONIALE.  7 Edin. 

Wine  of  far  trite  of  Antimony , formerly  Antimonial  Wine . 
Take  of 

Tartrite  of  antimony,  twenty-four  grains  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  one  pound. 

Mix  them  fo  that  the  tartrite  of  antimony  may  be  diffolved. 

Vinum  Tartari  Stibiati. 

Dub. 

Wine  of  Antimoniated  far  tar. 

Take  of 

Antimoniated  tartar,  ten  grains  ; 

Diftilled  water,  boiling-hot,  half  an  ounce  , 

Spanifh  white  wine,  two  ounces. 

Diffolve  the  antimoniated  tartar  in  the  water,  and  then  add  the  wine. 

Vinum  Antimonii  Tartarisati, 

Lond. 

Wine  of  fartarAed  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Tartarized  antimony,  two  fcruples; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  two  ounces ; 

Spanifi  white  wine,  eight  ounces. 

Diffolve  the  tartarized  antimony  in  the  boiling  diftilled  water, 
and  add  the  wine. 

Vinum  Antimonii. 

Lond . 

Wine  of  Antimony . 

Take  of 

Vitrified  antimony,  in  powder,  one  ounce  \ 

Spanifh  white  wine,  a pint  and  a half. 

Digeft  them  for  twelve  days,  agitating  them  frequently,  and  ftram 
through  paper. 

All 
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All  thefe  are  folutions  of  tartrite  of  antimony  and  potafs  in 
wine  ; for,  in  the  laft  inftance,  a portion  of  the  glafs  of  antimony 
is  diffolved  by  the  fnpertartrite  of  potafs  contained  in  the  wine  ; 
and  as  the  quantity  of  this  is  variable,  fo  alfo  the  quantity  o£ 
oxide  of  antimony  diffolved,  varies:  and  therefore  the  prepara- 
tion  ought  to  be  entirely  rejected,  fince  its  firength  can  never  be 
known.°  It  is  allb  to  be  regretted,  that  the  ilrength  of  the  folu- 
%tions  of  t'ittar-emeac.  in  wine,  us  prefcribed  by  tlie  different  Col- 
leges, is  not  uniform.  According  to  the  Edinburgh  College,  one 
ounce  of  the  folution  contains  two  grains  of  tartar- emetic,  while 
the  fame  quantity,  according  to  the  other  Colleges,  contains  four 
grains. 

In  its  employment  and  effeffs,  the  vinous  folution  of  tartar- 
emetic  does  not  differ  from  one  made  with  water. 

ANTIMONIUM  CALCINATUM. 

Lottd , 

Calcined  Antimony . 

Take  of 

Antimony,  powdered,  eight  ounces  5, 

Nitre,  powdered,  two  pounds. 

Mix  them,  and  project  the  mixture  by  degrees  into  a red-hot  cru- 
cible. Burn  the  white  matter  about  half  an  hour  \ and,  when 
cold,  powder  it  •,  after  which  walk  it  with  diftilled  water.' 

On  touching  the  ignited  crucible,  this  mixture  deflagrates  with 
a lively  white  flame  *,  the  antimony  is  oxidized  to  the  maximum, 
the  fuiphur  is  acidified,  and  the  vnitre  is  decompofed  and  reduced 
to  its  bale.  The  product  of  this  deflagration  is  a lemon-coloured, 
fcorified  mafs,  wh\ch,  after  being  walked  with  water,  leaves  the 
greater  part  of  the  oxide  of  antimony  united  to  about  a fifth 
of  its  weight  of  potafs  while  the  remainder  of  the  oxide,  com- 
bined with  a much  larger  proportion  of  potafs,  is  diffolved  im  the 
water,  along  with  the  fulphate  of  potafs  formed,  and  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  nitre  which  has  eieaped  decompofition.  The  oxide  of  an-' 
timony  obtained  by  this  procefs  contains  about  0.32  oxygen,  is 
fcarcely  a£tcd  upon  by  acids,  and  is  capable  of  forming  with 
the  alkalies,  cryffallizable  compounds,  enjoying  a determinate 
degree  of  folubility.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  nearly 
approaching  to  the  ff ate  of  an  acid  • and  therefore  the  infoluble  re- 
hduum  of  this  procefs  might  be  named  Super-antimonite  of  potafs, 
and  the  diffolved  portion  from  its  different  proportions  Antirnonite 
of  potafs. 

This  is  a preparation  of  no  yery  great  activity.  It  formerly 
bore  the  name  of  Diaphoretic  antimony,  from  its  fuppofedi  effect ; 
but  even  that  was  doubted  : and  fince  the  introduction  of  James’s 
powder  into  general  ufe,  it  has  not  been  much  employed.  It  may 
bs  given  in  dofes  from  live  grains  to  half  a drachm, 
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- CHAP.  VI. 

SILVER. 

\ • _ , 

NITRAS  ARGENTI ; olim,  Caustic.um  Lunare.  Edin. 
Argentum  Nitrate m.  Bub. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.  Nitrated  Silver , formerly  Lunar  Caufic. 
Take  of 

Pureft  filver,  flatted  into  plates,  and  cut  in  pieces,  four  ounces; 
Diluted  nitrous  acid,  eight  ounces ; 

Diftilled  water,  four  ounces. 

Dififolve  the  iilver  in  a phial  with  a gentle  heat,  and  evaporate  the 
folution  to  drynefs.  Then  put  the  mafs  into  a large  crucible, 
and  place  it  on  the  fire,  which  fliould  at  firff:  be  gentle,  and  af- 
terward increafed  by  degrees  till  the  mafs  flows  like  oil ; then 
pour  it  into  iron-pipes,  previoufly  heated  and  anointed  with 
tallow.  Laftly,  keep  it  in  a glafs-veflel  well  fliut. 

Argentum  Nitratum. 

Lond. 

Nitrated  Silver . 

Take  of 

Silver,  one  ounce ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  four  ounces. 

Diffolve  the  filver  in  the  diluted  nitrous  acid,  in  a glafs-veflel, 
over  warm  fand  ; then  dry  it  by  gently  increafing  the  heat ; 
afterwauds  melt  it  in  a crucible,  taking  care  that  the  heat  be 
not  too  great,  and  pour  it  into  proper  forms. 

The  only  difference  between  thefe  formulae  is  in  the  proportion 
of  acid  employed.  The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges  ufe 
equal  weights  of  filver  and  acid.  The  London  College  ufes 
double  the  quantity  of  acid.  The  fa£t  is,  that  nitrous  acid  is  ca- 
pable of  diliolving  more  than  half  its  weight  of  filver.  There- 
fore, in  the  one  cafe,  a portion  of  filver  will  be  left  undiffolved  *, 
and,  in  the  other,  there  will  be  an  excefs  of  acid,  which,  however, 
will  be  expelled  by  the  heat  necefiary  to  bring  the  fait  to  a ffate 
of  drynefs.  During  the  folution  the  metal  is  oxidized  by  the  de- 
compofition  of  part  of  the  acid,  while  the  nitrous  gas  difengaged 
at  firff  difiolves  in  the  acid,  and  gives  it  a green  colour,  which, 
however,  difappears  when  the  heat  is  increafed  fo  as  to  expel  the 
gas.  The  acid  employed  muff  be  very  pure.  If  it  contain,  as 
the  acid  of  commerce  always  does,  fulphuric  or  muriatic  acid. 
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thefe  re-a£l  upon  the  nitrate  as  foon  as  it  is  formed,  and  a white 
■precipitate,  confilting  of  fulphate  and  muriate  of  iiiver,  falls  to  the 
bottom. 

The  method  which  the  refiners  employ  for  examining  the  pu- 
rity of  their  aquafortis  (the  name  they  give  to  dilute  nitrous  acid), 
and  purifying  it  if  neceflary,  is  to  let  fall  into  it  a few  drops  of  a 
folution  of  nitrate  of  filver  already  made  : if  the  liquor  remain 
clear,  and  grow  not  in  the  leaf!  turbid  or  whitilh,  it  is  fit  for  ufe  ; 
otherwife,  they  add  a i'mall  quantity  more  of  the  folution,  which 
immediately  turns  the  whole  of  a milky  white  colour;  the  mix- 
ture being  then  fuffered  to  reft  for  fome  time,  deposes  a white 
fediment ; from  which  it  is  cautioufly  decanted,  examined  again, 
and,  if  neceflary,  farther  purified  by  a frefti  addition  of  the  lolu- 
tion. 

It  is  neceflary  to  employ  very  pure  wTater  in  this  procefs,  for 
the  muriates  and  earthy  falts  which  common  water  generally  con- 
tain, precipitate  part  of  the  filver  in  the  ftate  of  a muriate  or 
oxide.  If  diftilled  water  be  not  ufed,  the  water  ftiould  be  added 
to  the  acid  before  it  be  tried  and  purified  by  the  nitrate  of  filver. 

The  filver  flatted  into  thin  plates,  as  directed  in  the  fecond  of 
the  above  procefles,  needs  not  be  cut  in  pieces  : the  folution  will 
go  on  the  more  fpeedily,  if  they  are  only  turned  round  into  fpiral 
circumvolutions,  to  as  to  be  conveniently  got  into  the  glafs,  with 
care  that  the  feveral  furfaces  do  not  touch  each  other.  By  this 
management,  a gieater  extent  of  the  furface  is  expofed  to  the  ac-< 
tion'oi  the  menitruum,  than  when  the  plates  are  cut  in  pieces  and 
laid  above  each  other.  If  the  filver  be  alloyed  with  copper,  the 
folution  will  have  a permanent  greenifh  blue  colour,  and  acquire 
a bright  blue  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  If  it  contain  gold,  the 
gold  is  not  difiblved,  but  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  folution,  in 
the  form  of  a black  or  deep  purple  powder. 

The  crucible  ought  to  fc,e  of  111  vex  or  porcelaih  ; as,  with  the 
common  crucibles,  the  lois  arifing  from  the  nitrate  of  filver  fink- 
ing into  their  fubftance  is  too  great.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  large 
enough  to  hold  five  or  fix  times  tile  quantity  of  the  dry  matter ; 
for  it  bubbles  and  f wells  up  greatly,  fo  as-  otherwife  to  be  apt  to 
run  over.  During  this  time,  alfo,  little  drops  are  now  and  then 
fpirted  up,  whofe  capflicity  is  increafed  by  their  heat,  againft 
which  the  operator  ought  therefore  to  be  on  his  guard.  The  fire 
mult  be  kept  moderate  till  this  ebullition  ceafes,  and  till  the  mat- 
ter becomes  confiftent  in  the  heat  that  made  it  boil  before  : then 
quickly  increafe  the  fire  till  the  matter  flows  thin  at  the  bottom 
like  oil,  on'  which  it  is  to  be  immediately  poured  into  the  mould  ; 
for  if  the  heat  be  continued  after  this,  the  nitrate  of  filver  begins 
to  be  decompofed,  and  the  filver  is  reduced. 

In  want  of  a proper  iron-mould,  one  may  be  formed  of  tempei- 
tobacco-pipe  clay,  not  too  moift,  by  making  in  a lump  of  it, 
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with,  a fmooth  flick  fir  ft  grcafed,  as  many  holes  as  there  is  occa- 
lion  for : pour  the  liquid  matter  into  thefe  cavities,  and  when  con- 
gealed take  it  out  by  breaking  the  mould.  Each  piece  is  to  be 
wiped  clean  from  the  greafe,  and  wrapt  up  in  loft  dry  paper,  not 
only  to  keep  the  air  from  afting  upon  them,  but  like  wile  to  pre- 
vent their  corroding  or  difcolouring  the  fingers  in  handling. 

Nitrate  of  filver  is  cryftallizable.  Its  cryltals  are  brilliant 
plates,  having  a variable  number  of  fides.  Their  tafte  is  auftere, 
and  intenfely  bitter.  They  are  very  foluble  in  water,  but  per- 
manent in  the  air,  and  not  deliquefcent.  They  are  decompofed 
by  heat,  light,  phofphorus,  charcoal,  many  metals,  all  the  alka- 
lies and  earths,  fulphiiric,  muriatic,  phofphoric  and  fluoric  acids, 
and  by  the  falts  they  form.  When  deprived  of  water,  and  melt- 
ed according  to  the  directions  of  the  colleges,  it  forms  a black  or 
dark-grey  coloured  mafs,  which,  when  broken,  appears  to  confift 
of  radii,  diverging  from  the  centre.  It  is  not  deliquefcent  when 
free  from  copper,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe.  It  may,  however, 
be  prepared  perfectly  pure,  even  from  a folution  containing  cop- 
per, by  evaporating  and  cryftailizing  it  as  long  as  it  furnifhes  firm 
tabular  cryftals.  Thefe  are  then  to  be  wafhed  with  a little  bi- 
ftilled  water,  and  melted  with  a ge’ntle  heat.  The  nitrate  of  cop- 
per remains  in  the  mother- water,  and  the  filver  which  it  contains 
may  be  precipitated  with  muriatic  acid.  / 

A ftrong  folution  of  nitrate  of  filver  corrodes  and  decomposes 
animal  fubftances ; in  a more  diluted  ftate  it  ftains  them  of  an  in- 
delible black  ; and  for  this  purpofe  it  is  Sometimes  applied  to  the 
hair.  The  fufed  nitrate  of  filver  is  the  ftrongell  and  moft  ma- 
nageable cauftic  we  poflefs,  and  is  employed  to  remove  fungous 
excrefcences,  callous  edges,  warts,  ftri&ures  in  , the  urethra,  and 
the  like.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  deftroy  the  venereal  poifon  in  chancres, 
before  it  has  a£led  on  the  fyftem.  A weak  folution  of  it  may  be 
applied  as  a ftimulus  to  indolent'  ulcers,  or  inje&ed  into  ftilulous 
fores. 

Notwithftanding  its  cauftic ity,  it  has  been  given  internally, 
Boerhaave,  Boyle,  and  others,  commend  it  highly  in  hydropic  ca- 
fes. The  former  allures  us,  that  made  into  pills,  with  crumb  of 
bfead  and  a little  fugar,  and  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach  (Some 
warm  water  fweetened  with  honey,  being  drank  immediately  af- 
ter), it  purges  gently  without  griping,  and  brings  away  a large 
quantity  of  water,  almoft  without  the  patient’s  perceiving  it : that 
it  kills  worms,  and  cures  many  inveterate  ulcerous  diforders.  He 
neverthelefs  cautions  againft  ufing  it  too  freely,  or  in  too  large  a 
dofe ; and  ob  Serve*,  that  it  always  proves  corroiive  and  weaken- 


ing to  the  ftomach. 

It  has  been  more  recently  employed,  and  with  fuccefs,  in  epi- 
lepfy  and  angina  pe6toris.  On  account  of  its  very  great  a£livity, 
each  pill  fhould  not  contain  above  one-eighth  or  one-fourth  of  a 


gram. 


CHAP, 
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C H A P.  VII, 

COPPER . 


iERUGO  PR^EPARATA. 

Pub. 

Prepared  Verdegris . 

Let  the  verdegris  be  ground  to  powder,  and  the  minute  particles 
be  feparated  in  the  manner  direfted  for  the  preparation  of 
crabs  claws. 

Land. 

Verdegris  is  to  be  prepared  as  other  fubfiances  not  foluble  in  wa- 
ter,  (p.  415.3 

The  intention  of  this  procefs  is  merely  to  obtain  the  fub-ace- 
tite  of  copper  in  the  Hate  oi  the  inoft  minute  mechanical  divilion., 

SOLUTIO  SULPHATIS  C.UPRX  COMPOSITA ; dim, 
Aqua  Styptica. 

Edin. 

Compound  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper , formerly  Styptic  Water,, 
Take  of 

Sulphate  of  copper. 

Sulphate  of  alumina,  each  three  ounces  ; 

Water,  two  pounds; 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Boil  the  fulphates  in  the  water  to  di Solve  them,  and  then  add  "the 
acid  to  the  liquor  filtered  through  paper. 

In  this  preparation,  the  fubfiances  di Solved  in  the  rvater  exert 
no  chemical  aftion  on  each  other,  and  the  compofition  was  pro- 
bably contrived  from  the  falfe  idea,  that  the  fum  of  the  powers  of 
fubfiances  having  limilar  virtues,  was  increafed  bj-  mixing  them 
with  each  other. 

As  might  naturally  be  fuppofed,  this  is  a powerful  fiyptic,  and 
is  fomewhat  limilar  to  the  old  aqua  alumina  fa  Bateana  cf  the  for- 
mer pharmacopoeias,  fo  much  celebrated  for  Hopping  profufe  hae- 
morrhagies.  Its  chief  ufe  is  for  Hopping  bleedings  at  the  nofe ; 
and  for  this  purpofe,  cloths  or  dofiils,  fieeped  in  the  liquor,  are  to 
be  applied  to  the  part. 
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AMMONIARETUM  CUPRI*,  dim,  Cuprum  Ammoniacum. 

Kdiii. 

Ammoniaret  of  Copper , formerly  Ammo)iicicul  Copper , 

Take  of 

Pureft  fulphate  of  copper,  two  parts ; 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  three  parts. 

Rub  them  carefully  together  in  a glafs  mortar,  until,  after  the  ef- 
fervescence has  entirely  ceafed,  they  unite  into  a violet-colour- 
ed mats',  which  muft  be  wrapped  up  ia  blotting  paper,  and  fir  ft 
dried  on  a chalk-flone,  and  afterwards  by  a gentle  heat.  The 
product  mult  be  kept  in  a glafs-phial  well  clafed. 

Cuprum  Ammoniatum. 

Pub, 

Ammoni  cited  Copper . 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  copper,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Mild  volatile  alkali,' an  ounce  and  a half. 

Triturate  them  in  a glafs-moltar,  until,  after  the  effervefcence  has 
entirely  ceafed,  they  unite,  into  a rnafs,  which  is  to  be  wrapped 
lip  in  bibulous  paper,  and  dried  upon  a layer  of  gypfum,  pla- 
ced in  warm  fand.  It  is  ^afterwards  to  be  kept  in  a phial,  clo- 
• fed  with  a glafs- ft  op  per. 

The  difference  between  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  of 
this  pifeparation,  directed  by  the  two  Colleges,  is  very  flunking. 
We  know  of  no  experiments  to  afcertain  which  of  them  is  rnoft 
correct.  It  may  feem  llrange  that  dire&ions  are  given  fo  particu- 
larly concerning  the  manner  of  drying  a mixture  which  is  prepa- 
red by  rubbing  two  dry  fubftances  together.  Rut  fuch  a pheno- 
menon is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  arifes  from  the  quantity  of 
water  of  cryftallization  contained  in  the  ingredients  being  greater 
than  what  is  required  by  the  new  compound  formed  : As  foon, 
therefore,  as  the  ingredients  begin  to  a£t  upon  each  other,  a quan- 
tity of  water  is  fet  at  liberty,  which  riders  the  mafs  moifl.  • 

The  nature  of  this  compound,  and  confequently  the  name  which 
fhould  be  givpn  it,  are  not  yet  fufficiently  afcertained.  Prepared 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  Colleges,  it  evidently,  contains 
oxide  of  copper,  ammonia,  and  fulphuric  acid.  If  thefe  fubftances 
be  chemically  combined,  it  fhould  be  denominated  the  Sulphate 
or  Sub-fulphate  of  Copper  and  Ammonia. 

There  is  another  way  of  preparing  this  fubftance,  lefs  economi- 
cal indeed,  but  mpre  inftru&ive  to  the  ftudent  of  chemiftry,  and 
lefs  liable  to  variety  in  the  produ£t.  Into  a faturated  folution  of 
fulphate  of  copper,  drop  a folution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or, 
what  is  better,  water  of  ammonia,  until  the  blnifh  green  precipi- 
tate, which  is  formed  at  firft,  be  rediffolved,  and  the  liquor  regain 
Its  tranfparency.  and  become  of  a _ beautiful  de£p  blue  colour. 

’ * Concentrate 
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Concentrate  this  folution  by  evaporation,  and  mix.it  with  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol*  upon  which  the  fait  immediately  pre- 
cipitates in  filky  blue  cryltals,  which  are  to  be  colle&ed  by  filtra- 
tion, dried,  and  kept  in  a phial  with  a ground  glafs  Hopper. 

Ammonia,  having-  a ftronger  affinity  for  fulphuric  acid  than 
oxide  of  copper. has,  feparates.  the  oxide,  which,  being  infoluble,  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  a bluifii  green  powder.  But  as,  this 
oxide  itfelf  is  foluble  in  ammonia,  it  is  rediflolved  when  more 
ammonia  is  added  than  is  fufficient  to  Saturate . the  acid.  Inftead 
of  obtaining  the  compound  thus  formed  in  a dry  ftate  by  evapo- 
ration, which  would  partly  decompoie  it,  advantage  is  taken  of  its 
infolubility  in  alcohol,  which,  from  its  more  powerful  affinity, 
feparates  the  water  of  the  folution,  and  precipitates  the  cupreous 
fait  in  filky  blue  cryftals.  When  a fufficient  quantity  of  alcohol 
has  been,  employed,  it  merely  abftracts  the  water  of  the  folution, 
and  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  faline  matter  contained  in  itj 
which  we  are  therefore  difpoied  to  confider  as  a ternary  compound 
of  fulpfiuric  acid,  oxide  of  copper,  and  ammonia.  By  drying, 
this  precipitate  undergoes  fome  alteration,  for  it  is  no  longer  to- 
tally foluble  in  water.  As,  however,  the  folution  is  eafily  effe&- 
ed  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  it  would  appear  that  the  altera- 
tion confifts  in  the  decompohtion  of  part  of  the  ammonia. 

This  preparation  has  fometimes  been  ferviceable  in  epilepfies; 
but,  from  its  frequent  ^ant  of  fuccefs,  and  the  difagreeable  confe- 
quences  with  which  its  ufe  is  fometimes  attended,  it  has  not  lately 
been  much  prefcribed.  It  is  employed  by  beginning  with  dofes 
of  half  a grain,  twice  a day  and  increafing  .them  gradually  to  as 
much  as  the  ftomach  will  bear.  Dr  Cullen  fometimes  inereafed 
the  dofe  to  five  grains. 

LIQUOR  CUPRI  AMMON  I ATI  *,  olim,  Aqua  Sapfharina, 

, Lub. 

Liquor  of  Ammoniated  Copper , formerly  Sapphire  Water* 
take  of 

Lime-water,  freffi  made,  eight  ounces ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  two  fcruples  ; 

Verdegris  prepared,  four  grains. 

Mix  and  digeff  them  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  pour  off  the^pure 
liquor. 

,A.qua  CupRt  Ammoniati. 

Lond. 

Water  of  Ammoniated  Copter „ 

Take  of  . 

Lime-water,  one  pint ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  dram. 

Let  them  Hand  together,  in  a copper- veffel,  till  the  ammonia  be 
Saturated, 

Ik 
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In'  this  preparation  the  lime-water  decompofes  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  and  forms  muriate  of  lime  ; while  the  ammonia  difen- 
gaged  immediately  re-a£!s  upon  the  oxide  of  copper  contained  in 
the  verdegris,  and  renders  it  foluble.  But  as  the  quantity  of 
lime  employed  is  not  fufficient  to  decompofe  all  the  muriate  of 
ammonia,  the  folution  contains  muriate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of 
lime*  and  amrnoniaret  of  copper,  forming  probably  a triple  fait, 
with  the  acetous  acid.  The  mode  of  preparing  this  folution, 
adopted  by  the  London  College,  is  the  remains  of  a fortuitous  phar- 
macy, now  juftly  exploded  by  the  other  Colleges. 

This  compound  folution  is  applied  externally  for  cleaning  foul 
ulcers,  and  difpofing  them  to  heal.  It  has  been  recommended  al- 
fo  for  taking  off  fpecks  and  films  from  the  eyes;  but  when  ufed 
with  this  intention,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  with  fome  pure  water, 
as  in  the  ftate  of  ffrength  in  which  it  is  here  ordered,  it  irritates 
and  inflames  the  eyes  confiderably. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

1 R O ,AT. 

TERRI  LIMITURA  PURIFICATA. 

Edith 

Purified  Filings  of  Iron. 

Place  a fieve  over  the  filings,  and  apply  a magnet,  fo  that  the 
filings,  may  be  attra&ed  upwards  through  the  fie ve. 

This  procefs  does  not  fulfil  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  intend- 
ed. For  the  adhefion  of  a very  fmall ' particle  of  iron  renders, 
brafs  and  other  metals  attra&able  by  the  magnet.  The  filings  of 
iron  got  from  the  fhops  of  different  artificers,  which  are  always 
mixed  with  folder,  and  other  metals;  cannot  be  purified  in  this 
way,  To  as  to  render  them  fit  for  internal  ufe: ; and  indeed  the  only 
way  they  can  be  obtained  fufficiently  pure  is  by  filing  a piece  of 
pure  iron  with  a clean  file. 

FERRI  OXIDUM  NIGRUM  PURIFIC  ATUM ; oiim,  F*r- 

RI  SqUAMJE  PURIFIC ATAt. 

Ed  in. 

Purified  Black  Oxide  of  Iron,  formerly  Purified  Scales  of  Iron. 
Let  the  fcales  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  are  to  be  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  blackfmith’s  anvil,  be  purified  by  the  application  of 
a magnet.  For  the  magnet  will  attract  only  the  imaller  and 

purer 
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purer  fcales,  and  will  leave  thofe  which  are  larger  and  l'efs 
pure. 

Here  the  application  of  the  magnet  is  ufeful,  becaufe  thefe  fcales 
contain  no  foreign  metal,  but  are  mixed  with  earthy  and  Other 
impurities,  which  could  be  feparated  in  no  ether  way. 

CARBONAS  FERRI;  ohm,  Ferri  Rubigo- 

Edin. 

Carbonate  of  Iron „ formerly  Ruf  of  Iron. 

Moiften  purified  filings  of  iron  frequently  with  water,  that  they 
may  be  converted  into  ruft,  which  is  to  be  ground  into  an  im- 
palpable powder. 


Ferri  Rubigo. 

Lond . 

Ruf  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  one  pound. 

Expofe  thefe  to  the  air,  often  moifiening  them  with  water  until 
they  be  chrroded  into  ruft then  powder  them  in  an  iron 
mortar,  and  waft  over  with  diftilled  water  the  very  fine  pow- 
der. Moiften  the  refiduum,  which  is  not  reduced  by  moderate 
triture  to  a powder,  which  may  be  eafily  walked  over,  and  ex- 
pofe it  again  to  the  air  ; and,  laftly,  after  having  ground  it  in  a 
mortar,  walk  it  over.  Dry  the  powder  which  is  walhed  over. 

Dub. 


Take  of 

Iron  wire,  any  quantity. 

Cut  it  into  pieces,  which  are  to  be  moiftened  frequently  with  "Wa- 
ter, and  expofed  to  the  air  until  they  be  corroded  into  ruft. 
Then  powder  them  in  an  iron-mortar,  and  by  pouring  water 
upon  them,  waft  over  the  fineft  part  of  the  powder,  which  is  to 
be  dried.  The  fame  procefs  may  be  frequently  repeated. 

Iron  is  one  of  the  moft  eafily  oxidized  of  the  metals.  It  is 
capable  of  attracting  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  of  decompofing 
water  even  in  the  cold.  By  expofure  at  the  fame  time  to  air  and 
moifture,  it  is  very  quickly  oxidized,  while  at  the  fame  time  it 
abforbs  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  a reddifti  brown  pul- 
verulent fubftance,  weli  knowui  by  the  name  of  ruft  of  iron.  For 
medical  ufe  it  is  prepared  as  the  other  fubftances  infolubie  in 
water. 

Apothecaries  feldom  make  it  themfelves,  but  obtain  it  from 
perfons  who  manufacture  it  in  large  quantities.  It  may  be  alfo 
prepared  by  precipitating  the  fulphate  of  iron  with  an  alkaline 
carbonate  ; and  as  the  procefs,  though  more  expenfive,  is  infinitely 
lets  tedious,  and  furnifties  a carbonate  of  iron  of  very  great  pu- 
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.rity,  and  in  the  ftate  of  the  utmoft  minutenefs,  it  has  been  admit- 
ted by  the  Edinburgh  College. 

CARBONAS  FERRI  PRiECIPITATUS. 

* Edin . 

Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Iron . 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron  four  ounces, 

Carbonate  of1  foda  five  ounces, 

Water,  ten  pounds.  I 

Diffolve  the  fulphate  in  the  water,  and  add  the  carbonate  of  foda, 
previoufly  diifotve'd,  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  mix 
them  thoroughly. 

Wafh  the  carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  precipitated,  with  warm 
water,  and  afterwards  dry  it. 

On  mixing  the  folutions  of  thefe  falts  together,  there  is  an  im- 
mediate mutual  decompolition.  Sulphate  of  foda  is  formed, 
which  remains  in  folution,  and  carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  preci- 
pitated of  a green  colour.  The  precipitate  when  firft  formed,  is 
the  carbonate  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  or  contains  the  iron  in  the 
ftate  of  black  oxide,  the  ftate  in  which  it  exilts  in  the  green  ful- 
phate of  iron  •,  but  in  the  procefs  of  drying,  it  abforbs  more,  oxy- 
gen, becomes  of  a red  colour,  and  is  converted  into  the  carbonate 
of  red  oxide  of  iron.  As  the  precipitate  is  extremely  light  and 
bulky,  it  is  not  eafily  feparated  by  allowing  it  to  fubfide,  and  pour- 
ing off  the  clear  liquor  •,  filtration  lhould  therefore  be  employ- 
ed. The  carbonate  of  foda  is  ufed  in  preference  to  the  carbonate 
of  potafs,  on  account  of  the  greater  foiubility  of  fulphate  of  foda 
than  of  fulphate  of  potafs,  which  renders  the  fubfequent  ablution 
of  the  fait  more  eafy. 

The  carbonate  of  iron  is  an  excellent  and  fafe  chalybeate.  It 
may  be  given  in  dofes  from  five  grains  to  fixty  •,  but  all  chaly- 
beates  anfwer  better  in  fmall  dofes,  frequently  repeated,  than  in 
large  dofes. 

AQUA  FERRI  AERATE 

Dub,  , 

Water  of  Aerated  Iron , 

It  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  water  of  fixed  air 
(p.  374.}, by  fufpending  in  the  water  half  an  ounce  of  iron-wire. 

This  is  a very  elegant  chalybeate.  The  iron  is  in  the  ftate  of 
black  oxide,  and  is  diftblved  by  means  eft  carbonic  acid.  It  was- 
firft  prepared  by  Bergmann,  in  imitation  of  the  natural  chaly- 
beate waters,  and  it  forms  an  excellent  fubftitute  for  them. 


SUL- 
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SULPHAS  FERRI. 

Ediii. 

Sulphate  of  Iron , 

Take  of 

Purified  filings  of  iron,  fix  ounces  \ 

Sulphuric  acid,  eight  ounces  ; 

Water,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Mix  them,  and  after  the  effervefcence  ceafes,  dgeft  the  mixture 
for  fome  time  upon  warm  fand  *,  then  ftrain  the  liquor  through 
paper,  and  after  due  evaporation  fet  it  at  reft  to  cryftaliize. 

Ferrum  Vitriolatum. 

Loud. 

Vitriol  at  ed  Iron. 

Take  of 

Filings  of  iron, 

Vitriolic  acid,  each  eight  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Mix  them  in  a glafs-veifel ; and,  when  the  effervefcence  has  cea- 
fed,  place  the  mixture  for  fome  time  upon  hot  fand  ; then  pout 
off  the  liquor,  {training  it  through  paper  ; and,  after  due  evapo- 
ration, fet  it  afide  to  cryftaliize. 

Ferrum  Vitriolatum  ; olim,  Sal  Martis, 

Dub. 

Vitriolated  Iron , formerly  Salt  of  Steel. 

Take  of 

t Iron- wire,  two  ounces, 

Vitriolic  acid,  three  ounces  and  a half ; 

W ater,  two  pounds. 

Mix  the  acid  by  degrees  with  the  water  in  a glafs-veffel,  and  gra^ 
dually  add  the  iron-wire  cut  into  pieces  ; digeft  the  mixture 
for  fome  time,  and  ftrain  it ‘through  paper.  Laftly,  fet  afide 
the  liquor,  after  due  evaporation,  to  cryftaliize,  by  flow  refrige* 
ration. 

Although  the  fulphate  of  iron  maybe  purified  by  folution, 
filtration  and  cryftallization,  fufiiciently,  for  many  purpofes,  yet 
it  cannot  be  procured  perfectly  pure  except  by  the  dired  union  of 
fulphuric  acid  and  iron  •,  and  as  it  is  of  confequence  that  it  ftiould 
be  pure  when  adminiftered  internally,  diredions  for  its  preparation 
have  been  given  by  all  the  Colleges.  The  differences  which  may 
be  obferved  in  the  proportions  of  the  materials  employed,  is  of 
little  confequence,  as  fulpliuric  acid  and  iron  unite  only  in  on$ 
proportion. 

Iron  fcarcely  ads  upon  fulphuric  acid,  unlefs  aflifted  by  heat. 
It  then  becomes  oxidized,  by  abftrading  oxygen  from  a portion 
of  the  acid,  and  converting  it  into  fulphurous  acid  gas  or  fulphur, 
?nd  combines  with  the  remainder  of  the  acid.  But  it  ads  with 
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great  rapidity  on  diluted  fulphuric  aci’d  ; in  which  cafe  it  is  not 
oxidized  at  the  expence  of  the  acid  itfelf,  but  by  decompoling  the 
water,  and  therefore  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  is  feparated  in  the 
form  of  gas.  The  a&ion  of  the  acid  and  iron  upon  each  other  of- 
ten ceafes  before  the  acid  is  nearly  faturated,  and  may  be  renew- 
ed by  the  addition  of  a little  water.  The  reafon  is,  that  all  the 
water  which  was  not  decompofed  is  employed  to  difiolve  the  ful- 
phate  of  iron  formed* 

The  properties  and  ufes  of  fulphate  of  iron  have  been  already 
mentioned. 


SULPHAS  FERRI  EXSICCATUS. 
Edin. 


Dried  Sulphate  of  Iroru 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  iron  any  quantity. 

Expofe  it  to  the  a£Uon  of  a moderate  heat  in  anunglazed  earthen 
vefiel,  until  it  become  white  and  perfectly  dry. 

The  heat  applied  here  mull  not  be  fo  great  as  to  decompofe  the 
fulphate  of  iron,  but  only  to  deprive  it  of  its  water  of  cryftalli- 
zatiom 


OXIDUM  FERRI  RURRUM. 

Editi . 

Red  Oxide  of  Ir o?i. 

Expofe  dried  fulphate  of  iron  to  an  intenfe  heat,  until  it  is  con- 
verted into  a very  red  matter. 

By  the  violent  heat  applied  in  this 'preparation,  the  fulphate  of 
iron  is  completely  decompofed,  and  copious  white  fumes  are  ex- 
pelled. The  iron  is  converted  into  the  red  oxide;  part  of  the 
fulphuric  acid  is  therefore  reduced  to  the  Hate  of  fulphurous  acid, 
and  the  reli  of  the  acid  is  expelled  in  a very  concentrated  Hate. 
This  procefs  was  formerly  employed  in  this  country,  and  ftill  i$ 
employed  in  Germany,  for  the  preparation  of  fulphuric  acid ; 
which,  however,  from  the  prefence  of  the  fulphurous  acid,  was 
pofCefied  of  fome  peculiar  properties,  fuch  as  emitting  fumes  and 
cryftaliizing.  The  refiduum  is  compofed  of  red  oxide  of  iron, 
combined  with  a little  red  fulphate  of  iron,  which  renders  it  de- 
liquefeent.  To  obtain  the  oxide  perfectly  pure,  the  refiduum 
mull  therefore  be  walhed  with  water,  and  dried  quickly,  to  pre» 
vent  the  abforption  of  carbonic,  acid. 

TINCTURA  MURIATIS  FERRE 
Edin. 

fin&ure  of  Muriate  of  Iron. 

Take  of  \ 

The  purified  feales  of  oxide  of  iron  in  powder,  three  ounces ; 

Muriatic 
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Muriatic  acid  about  ten  ounces,  or  as  much  as  may  be  fufficient 
to  diffolve  the  powder. 

Digeft  by  a gentle  heat,  and  after  the  powder  is  dbfolved,  add  as 
much 

Alcohol  as  will  make  the  whole  quantity  of  liquor  amount 
to  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Tinctura  Ferri  Muriati. 

Loud, . 

finBure  of  Muriated  Iron . 

Take  of 

The  ruil  of  iron,  half  a pound  ; 

Muriatic  acid,  three  pounds ; 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  three  pints. 

Four  the  muriatic  acid  on  the  rull  of  iron  in  a glafs-velfel  ; “and 
lhake  the  mixture  now  and  then  during  three  days.  Set  it  by4 
that  the  feces  may  fublide  ; then  pour  off  the  liquor ; evaporate 
this  to  one  pint,  and,  when  cold,  add  to  it  the  vinous  fpirit. 

Dub . 

Take  of  . 

Iron  wiire,  half  a pound  ; 

Muriatic  acid,  three  pounds  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  three  pounds. 

The  directions  for  combining  thefe  are  exactly  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  London  College. 

In  making  this  preparation,  each  of  the  Colleges  ufes  iron  in  a 
different  flate  ; the  Dublin  College,  metallic  iron  ; the  Edinburgh, 
the  black  oxide  ; and  the  London  College,  the  carbonate  of  the 
red  oxide.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  folutions  of  iron 
and  of  its  black  oxide  ; becaufe  the  iron  is  converted  into  the 
hate  of  black  oxide  by  the  decompofition  of  the  water,  before  it 
is  diffolved ; and  accordingly,  when  iron  is  dilfolved  in  muriatic 
acid,  therd  is  a difengagement  of  hydrogen  gas  ; whereas  the  black 
oxide  is  diifolved  without  any  effervefcence.  Rut  muriatic  acid 
is  capable  of  combining  either  with  the  black  or  red  oxides  of  iron, 
and  forms  with  each,  halts,  having  dihinblive  properties. 

The  red  muriate  of  iron  is  nof  cryflallizable  ; has  a dark  orange 
colour;  is  deiiquefcent ; forms  a brown  red  folution,  having  a 
very  aflringent  tailed  and  is  foluble  in  alcohol.  The  green  mu- 
riate is  cryltallizable  ; has  little  colour ; is  very  foluble  hn  water, 
forming  a pale  green  folution ; and  is  infoluble  in  alcohol.  But 
the  aqueous  folution  of  green  muriate  attradls  oxygen  l'o  rapidly 
from  the  atmofphere,  that  unlefs  the  accefs  of  the  air  be  totally 
excluded,  it  is  always  partially  converted  into  red  muriate.  The 
folutions  of  iron  and  of  its  black  oxide,  are  accordingly  found  al~ 
Vays  to  contain  a greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  red  muriate,  and 
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are  therefore  not  uniform  or  conllant  in  their  properties.  Be- 
lides,  as  it  is  only  the  red  muriate  which  is  foluble  in  alcohol,  it 
appears  to  us  that  it  is  better,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
London  College,  to  ufe  the  red  carbonate  of  iron,  by  which  means 
we  obtain  an  unmixed  and  permanent  folution  of  the  red  muriate. 
Muriate  of  iron  is  alfo  formed,  when  we  diffolve  the  fulphuret  of 
iron  in  muriatic  acid  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  fuiphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  It  is  alfo  the  reliduum  which  remains  in  the  retort 
after  the  fublimation  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  iron. 

When  well  prepared,  the  alcoholic  folution  of  muriate  of  iron 
has  a yellowilh  colour,  and  very- aftringent  talte.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent chalybeate,  and  may  be  given  in  doles  of  ten  or  twenty  drops 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  any  proper  vehicle, 

MURIAS  AMMON IM  ET  FERKJ;  olim,  Flores  Mar. 

TIALES.  Edifl. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia  and  Iron  ; formerly  Martial  Flowers. 
Take  of 

Red  oxide  of  iron,  walked  and  again  dried  .; 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  equal  weights  ; 

Mix  them  thoroughly  and  fublime. 

FeRRUM  AmMONIACALEo 
Lojid. 

Ammoniac  a l Iron. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  one  pound ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  two  pounds. 

Mix  and  fublime.  What  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  velTel  mix 
by  rubbing  together  with  the  fublimed  matter,  and  again  fub- 
lime. 

Although  at  a low  temperature  ammonia  decompofes  the  mu- 
riate of  iron,  at  a high  temperature  iron  and  its  oxides  decompofe 
"muriate  of  ammonia.  But  as  muriate  of  ammonia  is  ltfeif  a vo: 
Tatile  fait,  great  part  of  it  efcapes  undecompofed ; fo  that  the  pro- 
duct is  a mixture  of  muriate  of  ammonia  with  ted  muriate  of  iron. 
According  to  the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  the  decom- 
pofition  Hs'  eiTe’Cted  by  Ample.  affinity.  As  foon  as  the  oxide  of 
iron  aCts  on  the  muriate  bf  ammonia,  the  ammonia  which  is  fepa- 
rated  comes  over  ; then  as  the  heat  increafes,  undecompofed  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  is  fublimed  ; which,  as  the  procefs  advances,  is 
mixed  with  *an  increaling  proportion  of  muriate  of  iron.  In  the 
procefs  of  the  London  College,  the  decompofition  is  more  com- 
plex; for  the  iron  flings  mult  not  only  decompofe  the  muriate 
of  ammonia,  but  mult  alfo  decompofe  ammonia  itfelf,  be- 
fore it  can  become  fufficiently  oxidized.  In  confequence  of  the 
latter  dccompoiition,  a coliliderable  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  is 

produced,. 
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produced.  Both  Colleges  employ  a much  larger  quantity  of  iron 
than  is  neceffary.  According  to  the  German  pharmaceutics,  if 
the  iron  be  equal  to  one-lixteenth  Of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  it 
is  fufficient.  ' The  new  Pruffian  Difpenfatory  directs  one  ounce  of 
iron  to  be  diffblved  in  two  ounces  of  muriatic  acid*  and  one  of 
nitrous  acid  *,  this  folution  of  red  muriate  of  iron  to  be  mixed 
with  a watery  folution  of  twelve  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  whole  evaporated  to  drynefs  ; and  the  dry  mafs  to  be 
fublimed  in  a wide- necked  retort,  with  a heat  increafed  to  red- 
nefs. 

Whatever  procefs  be  employed,  the  heat  mud:  be  applied  as 
quickly  as  poffible  ; and  the  fublimed  product  thoroughly  mixed 
by  trituration,  and  kept  in  well-ftopt  glafs-veffels.  It  Ihould  have 
a deep  orange  colour,  and  a fmell  refembling  faffron,  and  ihould 
deliquefce  in  the  air. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to  be  highly  aperient  and  attenua- 
ting; though  no  otherwife  fo  than  the  reft  of  the  chalybeates,  or 
at  moll  only  by  virtue  of  the  faline  matter  joined  to  the  iron. 
It  has  been  found  of  fervice  in  hyilerical  and  hypochondriacal 
cafes,  and  in  diftempers  proceeding  from  a laxity  and  weaknefs  of 
the  folids,  as  the  rickets.  From  twTo  or  three  grains  to  ten  may 
he  conveniently  taken  in  the  form  of  a bolus, 

TINCTURA  FERRI  AMMONIACALIS. 

Lond. 

tincture  of  Ammoniacal  Iron . 

Take  of 

Ammoniacal  iron,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof- fpirit,  one  pint. 

Digeft  and  itrain. 

This  is  merely  a fpirituous  folution  of  the  preceding  article,  and 
is  a much  lefs  elegant  medicine  than  the  fimple  tinflure  of  muriate 
of  iron. 

FERRUM  TARTARISATUM. 

Lond. 

Idartari%ed.  Iron . 

Take  of 

Filings  of  iron,  one  pound  ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar  in  powder,  two  pounds. 

Mix  them  with  diftilled  water  into  a thick  mafs,  which  is  to  he 

expoied  to  the  adlion  of  the  air  for  eight  days  in  a wide 

glafs-vefiel ; then  grind  the  matter,  after  being  dried  in  ajand 

bath,  to  a very  minute  powder. 

This  is  in  fadt  a triple  tartrite  of  iron  and  potafs,  the  excefs  of 
acid  in  the  fuper- tartrite *of  potafs  being  faturated  by  oxide- of  iron. 
The  iron  is  oxidized  during  the  firfl  part  of  the  procefs,  in  which 
it  is  moiftened  and  expofed  to  the  adtion  of  the  air. 

Tartrite 
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Tarjrite  of  potafs  and  iron  may  alfo  be  formed,  by  boiling  a 
folution  of  fuper-tartrite  of  potafs  with  iron,  or,  what  is  hill  bet- 
ter, with  fome  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  until  the  excefs  of  acid  be 
faturated.  The  compound,  according  to  Thenard,  is  very  foluble, 
varies  in  colour  according  to  the  hate  of  the  dxide  \ cryftallizes  in 
fmall  needles,  and  has  a chalybeate  take.  It  is  not  precipitated 
by  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is  decompoied  by  ful- 
phuretted  hydrogen  and  its  compounds,  and  by  gallic  acid.  The 
editors  of  Gren’s  Pharmacy  fay,  thht  a folution  of  iron  in  fuper- 
tartrite  of  potafs,  furnifhes  by  evaporation  greenifh  fpathofe  perr 
manent  cryilals,  difficultly  foluble  y which  is  furely  a mikake  ; at 
leak  it  neither  correfponds  with  Thenard’s  account,  nor  with  the 
old  name  of  this  preparation,  Mars  Solubilis. 

The  tartrite  of  iron  and  potafs  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  bolus,  in  doles  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

VINUM  FERRX. 

Land. 

Wine  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  four  ounces  j 

Spanifh  white  wine,  four  pints. 

Digelt  for  a month,  often  iliaking  the  veffel,  and  then  fir  aim 

Vinum  Ferratum  j olim,  Vinum  Chalybeatum. 

Bub. 

Ironaicd  Wine , formerly  Chalybeate  Wine. 

Take  of 

Iron  wire  cut  in  pieces,  four  ounces  j 

White  Rhenish.  wine,  four  pints. 

Digeft  for  a month,  often  ihaking  the  veffel,  and  then  ftrain. 

This  is  merely  a folution  of  the  preceding  article  in  wine  > 
for  the  iron  is  only  diifoived  in  the  wine  by  means  of  the  fuper- 
tartrite  of  potafs  it  contains.  The  Rhenifh  wine,  dire&ed  by  the 
Dublin  College,  will  therefore  diflblve  a larger  quantity  of  iron 
than  the  Spanifh  white  wine  of  the  London  College.  Rut  a fo- 
iution  of  a known  proportion  of  the  preceding  article  in  wine, 
will  give  a medicine  of  more  equal  powers,  and  may  be  made  ex- 
temporaneoufly. 

The  dofe  is  from  a drachm  tO'half  an  ounce,  repeated  twice  or 
thrice  a day  in  chlorotic  cafes. 

TJNCTURA  FERRI  ACETATE 
. Bub. 

xin&ure  of  Be  elated  Iron. 

Take  of 

Acetated.  vegetable  alkaliq 

Yitriclated  iron,  each  one  ounce. 

Rub 
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Rub  the  acetated  alkali  and  vitriolated  iron  together  in  a glafs- 
mortar,  until  the'  jnafs  deliquefees  ; then.  add,  during  the  tritu- 
ration, the  alcohol,  and  ftrain  the  folution* 

The  acetite  of  potafs  and  fulphate  of  iron  decompofe  each 
other,  and  form  acetite  of  iron,  and  fulphate  of  potafs.  But  as 
the  fulphate  of  potafs  is  not  foluble  in  alcohol,  the  folution,  after 
filtration,  is  an  alcoholic  folution  of  acetite  of  iron.  The  acetous 
acid  is  alfo  capable  of  combining  with  both  oxides  of  iron;  and  as 
the  iron  in  the  fulphate,  is  in  the  hate  of  black  oxide,  which 
has  a ftrong  attraction  for  oxygen,  it  is  probable  that  the  acetite 
prepared  in  the  way  directed  is  a mixed  acetite. 

It  has  an  extremely  ftyptic  tafte,  and  is  given  in  dofes  of  thirty 
or  forty  drops. 


CHAP.  IX. 
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HYDRARGYRUM  PURIFICATUM. 
Dub . 

Purified  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  fix  pounds. 

Draw  off  four  pounds  by  flow  diftiilation. 

Hydrargyrum  Purificatus, 

Loud. 

" Purified  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver, 

Iron-filings,  each  four  pounds. 

Rub  them  together,  and  diftil  from  an  iron-vejTel. 


Edin . 


Take  of. 

Quickfilver,  four  parts  ; 

Filings  of  iron,  one  part. 

Rub  them  together,  and  diftil  from  an  iron-veffel. 


The  quickfilver  of  commerce  is  often  adulterated  with  lead 
tin,  or  other  metals,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  internal  ufe,  and  for 
many  preparations.  It  therefore  becomes  neceflary  to  purify  it, 
and  fortunately  its  comparatively  great  volatility  fupplies  us 
With  an  eafy  mode.  The  Dublin  College  diftil  it  fimply  without 


any 
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any  addition;  but,  left  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  the  mer- 
cury ftiould  elevate  any  impurities  along  with  it,  they  draw  ofF 
but  two-thirds.  The  principal  objection  to  this  procefs  is  - the 
want  of  economy  ; for  although  the  remaining  third  may  be  ufed 
for  fome  purpofes,  its  value  is  very  much  depreciated.  As  iron 
has  a much  ftronger  affinity  for  almoft  all  the  fubftances  with 
which  quickfilver  may  be  adulterated,  than  quickfilver  has,  by  add- 
ing iron-filings  we  may  draw  off  the  whole  quickfilver  by  dittil - 
lation,  without  any  fear  of  the  impurities  riling  along  with  it. 
The  London  College  add  an  equal  weight  of  iron-filings,  but  fo 
large  a quantity  caufes  the  fize  of  the  diftilling  apparatus  to  be 
unneceffarily  increafed.  The  Edinburgh  College  ufe  one-fourth, 
which  is  certainly  enough.  * 

Glafs-retorts  are  inadmiftible  in  this  diftillation becaufe,  when 
the  mercury  begins  to  boil,  the  concuftion  is  fo  great,  that  they 
would  certainly  be  broken.  Iron -retorts  are  the  beft,  although 
ftrong  earthen  ones  may  be  alfo  ufed.  The  receiver  may  be  of 
the  fame  materials,  or  of  glafs,  if  we  wilh  to  infpecf  the  progrefs 
of  the  operation ; but  in  this  cafe  we  muft  interpofe  an  adopter  be- 
tween the  retort  and  receiver,  and  fill  the  receiver  nearly  full  of 
water,  that  the  mercury  may  not  crack  it  by  falling  hot  into  it. 
The  retort  employed  ftiould  be  fo  large,  that  the  quickfilver 
ftiould  not  fill  above  one- third  of  it. 

ACETIS  HYDRARGYRI. 

Kdin. 

Acetite  of  Quickfilver . 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  three  ounces  , 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  four  ounces  and  a half,  or  a little  more 
than  may  be  required  for  diffolying  the  mercury ; 

Acetite  of  potafs,  three  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  pounds. 

Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid;  and  after  the 
effervescence  has  ceafed,  digeft  if  neceffary  with  a gentle  heat, 
until  the  quickfilver  be  entirely  diffolved.  Then  aiftolve  the 
acetite  of  potafs  in  the  boiling  water,  and  immediately  to  this 
folution,  Hill  hot,  add  the  former,  and  rnix  them  by  agitation. 
Then  fet  the  mixture  afide  to  cryftallize.  Place  the  cryftals  in 
a funnel,  and  walli  them  with  cold  diftilled  water;  and,  laftly, 
dry  them  with  as  gentle  a heat  as  poffible. 


Hydrargyrus 
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Hydrargyrus  Acetatus, 

I^ond. 

Acetated  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  each  half  a pound  ; 

Acetated  kali,  three  ounces  ; 

Tepid  diftilled  water,  two  pounds. 

Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid  in  a glafs-vefifel, 
and  digeft  them  for  twenty  four  hours  with  a gentle  heat,  that 
the  quickfilver  may  be  difiolved.  Pour  the  nitrated  quickfil- 
ver thus  prepared  into  the  acetated  kali,  previoufly  difiolved 
in  the  tepid  (90p)  water,  that  acetated  quickfilver  may  be  form- 
ed, which  is  to  be  fiift  walfted  with  cold  diftilled  water,  and 
afterwards  difiolved  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  boiling  diftilled 
water.  Filter  this  folutio'n  through  paper,  and  fet  it  afide  to 
eryftallize.  ■ 

Hydrargyrum  Acetatum. 

Dub. 

Acetated  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  each  half  a pound  ; 

Acetated  vegetable  alkali,  three  ounces; 

Diftilled  water,  heated  to  about  the  ninetieth  degree,  two  pounds 
and  a half. 

Difiolve  the  mercury  in  the  acid  with  a gentle  heat.  Mix  the 
liquor,  before  cryftals  form  in  it  by  cooling,  with  the  water  in 
which  the  acetated  vegetable  alkali  has  been  previoufly  dififol- 
-ved.  Wafti  the  precipitate,  with  cold  diftilled  watery  then  pour 
upon  it  twenty- four  pounds  of  diftilled  water,  and  boil  a little. 
Having  removed  the  vefiel  from  the#fire,  let  it  ftand  at  reft  for 
about  ten  minutes  ; and,  laftly,  pour  off  from  the  fediment  the 
clear  liquor,  and  let  the  acetated  quickfilver  cryftaliize  in  it  by 
flow  refrigeration. 

These  procefies  are  all  fundamentally  the  fame.  Nitrate  of 
mercury  is  decompofed  by  acetite  of  potafs  ; and  the  products  are 
acetite  of  mercury  and  nitrate  of  potafs.  The  nitrate  of  potafs 
being  much  more  foluhle  than  the  acetite  of  mercury,  remains  in 
folution  after  the  latter  is  feparated  by  cryftallization.  Mercury 
is  capable  of  forming  different  combinations  vrith  nitrous  acid, 
which  poflefs  each  their  charaHeriftic  properties.  When  we  em- 
ploy a iufficient  quantity  of  acid  to  aiflolve  the  mercury  without 
the  afliftance  of  heat,  and  to  retain  it  in  folution,  there  is  always  an 
excefs  of  acid  ; and  therefore  it  is  a folution  of  fuper-nitrate  of  mer- 
cury. If  we  evaporate  this  folution  very  gentlyy  or  if  we  employ 
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a larger  proportion  of  mercury  at  firft,  and  aflift  the  a&ion  of  the 
ackl  by  a gentle  heat,  we  obtain  nitrate  of  mercury  cryftallized 
in  various  forms.  But  if  we  afiift  the  action  of  the  acid  by  boil- 
ing, a larger  quantity  of  mercury  is  diffolved,  and  a fub-nitrate 
is  formed  •,  for,  if  we  attempt  to  dilute  the  folution  with  water,  a 
copious  precipitate  of  fub-nitrate  of  mercury  immediately  takes 
place,  and  the  folution  contains  fuper-nitrate  of  mercury.  It  is 
kill  unafcertainecl,  whether  thefe  folutions  differ  only  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  metal  and  acid,  or  in  the  degree  of  the  oxidize- 
ment  of  the  mercury.  Fourcroy  fays,  that  it  is  more  oxidized  in 
the  fub-nitrate,  becaufe,  during  the  converlion  of  the  nitrate  into 
the  fub-nitrate  by  the  action  of  heat,  nitrous  gas  is  extricated. 
He  alfo  fays,  that  it  forms  a foluble  fait  when  decompofed  with 
muriatic  acid.  Cnenevix,  on  the  contrary,  affects  that  it  is  lefs 
oxidized,  bOcaufe  fuper-nitrate  of  mercury,  prepared  without 
heat,  is  capable,  when  hoated  to  ebullition,  of  diflblying  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  mercury  without  the  formation  of  any  ni- 
trous gas.  Experiments  alone  can  decide  which  of  thele  chemifls 
has  ftated  the  fa£t  accurately,  but  we  are  rather  inclined  tp  agree 
with  the  latter,  ns  he  was  acquainted  with  Fourcroy ’s  opinion,  and 
criticizes  it.  We  have  mentioned  thefe  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  nitrates  of  mercury  in  this  place,  becaufe  we  have  no  op- 
portunity of  doing  it  in  a feparate  article,  and  we  fhall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  them  frequently*. 

For  making  the  acetite  of  mercury,  the  nitrate  is  prepared  with 
a very  gentle  heat,  and  with  excefs  of  acid,  that  it  may  be  retain- 
ed in  perfect  folution,  and  that  there  may  be  no  podibility  of  any 
admixture  of  fub- nitrate  with  the  acetite  formed.  A larger  pro- 
portion of  acid  is  ufed  by  the  Edinburgh  College  than  by  the 
other  Colleges,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  neceffary.  In  mixing  the 
folutions,  we  muff  be  careful  to  pour  the  mercurial  folution  into 
the  acetite  of  potafs,  becaufe,  by  adopting  the  contrary  procedure, 
fub-nitrate  of  mercury  wifi  be  precipitated  undecompoied,  if  any 
of  it  be  contained  in  the  mercurial  folution.  For  dilTolving  the 

acetite 

* In  our  accounts  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  we  have  always  followed  ^ie  eftima- 
tion  of  thofe  chemills  who  have  moft  particularly  defcribed  any  of  thefe  tails.  Thus, 
we  have  fometimes  followed  M.  Fourcroy,  fometimes  !VIr  Chevenix  ; but,  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  inconffftency,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  thefe  excellent  cheimfts 
differ  remarkably  in  the  quantities  .of  oxygen  they  fuppofe  ro  be  in  the  fame  oxide. 
M.  Foil rcroy  fuppofe s-  that  there  are  but  three  oxides  : the  black  oxide,  which  he  lays 
contains  0.04  of  oxygen  ; the  red  oxide,  which  contains  0.08  ; and  another  fhll  mete 
oxidized,  but  which  cannot  be  obtained  feparate.  The  grey,  yellow,  and  white  oxides, 
he  fuppofes  to  be  fub-faits,  containing  fome  of  thefe  oxides. 

Mr  Chevenix  has  efrtmated  the  oxide  io  the  fub-muriate  to  contain  0.107  of  oxygen, 
and  that  in  the  muriate  to  contain  0.15  of  oxygen  ; but  we  are  not  to  be  miffed  by  thefe 
numbers,  to  fuppofe  that  the  oxide  in  the  fub-muriate  contains  more  oxygen  than  the 
red  oxide  does.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  is  the  fame,  or  nearly 
the  fame  with  Eoufcroy’s  black  oxide,  and  that  the  oxide  in  the  muriate  is  the  red 
oxide.  The  numerical  proportion  of  oxygen  in  thefe  oxkles  muff  therefore  be  ftill  con- 
ficiered  as  unafcertainecl.  , 
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acetite  of  potafe,  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges  only  ufe  as 
much  water  as  is  capable  of  retaining  the  nitrate  of  potafs  in 
folution  : the  acetite  of  mercury  is  therefore  precipitated,  and  ia 
purified  by  again  diffolving  it  in  boiling  water  and  cryftallizing 
it.  This  part  of  the  procefs  is  fimplified  by  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege, who  ufe  as  much  water  for  dilfolving  the  acetite  of  potafe 
as  is  capable  of  retaining,  as  long  as  it  is  hot,  the  acetite  of  mer- 
cury in  folution,  and  of  allowing  it  to  cryftallize  as  it  cools.  In 
this  way,  therefore,  it  is  procured  at  once  fuftlciently  pure.  The 
exficcation  of  the  acetite  of  mercury  is  an  operation' of  great  de- 
licacy; for  it  is  fo  fpongy,  that  it  retains  the  moifture  with  great 
obftinacy ; and  it  is  decompofed To  eafily  that  heat  can  fcarcely 
be  employed.  It  is  bell  dried  by  comprefling  it  between  feverai 
folds  of  bibulous  paper. 

Acetite  of  mercury  is  - fcarcely  foluble  in  cold  water,  but  dif- 
folves  readily  in  boiling  water.  It  generally  cryftaliizes  in  mi- 
caceous plates,  and  is  extremely  eafy  of  decompontion. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a mild  preparation  of  mercury,  and  was 
the  active  ingredient  of  the  celebrated  Keyfer’s  pills,  in  folution 
it  has  alfo  been  recommended  externally,  to  remove  freckles  and 
cutaneous  eruptions. 

MURIAS  HYDRARG  TRI ; olim,  Mercurius  Suelimatus 
Corrosivus.  Edin. 

Muriate  of  Quickfiiver^  formerly  Corrofve  Sublimate. 

Hydrargyrus  Muriatus. 

Lojid . 

Muriated  Quickfiiver. 

Hydrargyrum  Muriatum  Corrosivum. 

Dub . 

Corrojive  Muriated  i§ fickflver . 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfiiver,  two  pounds  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  two  pounds  and  a half • ■ ■ 

Dried  muriate  of  foda,  four  pounds. 

Roil  the  quickfiiver  with  the  fulphuric  acid  in  a glafs-vefiel  pla- 
ced ip  a fand  bath,  until  the  matter  be  dried.  Mix  the  matter 
When  cold  in  a glafs-veftel,  with  the  muriate  of  foda  ; then  fu- 
blime  in  a glais -cucurbit,  with  a heat  gradually  increafed. 
Lafily,  feparate  the  fublimed  matter  from  the  fcorise. 

By  boiling  the  quickfiiver  to  drynefs  with  fulphuric  acid,  the 
metal  is  oxidized  by  the  decompoinion  of  part  of  the  acid,  and 
combines  with  the  reft  to  form  fub-lulphale  of  quickfiiver.  In 
the  fecond  part  of  the  procefs,  this  fabftnlphate  is  decompofed  by 
di  led  muriate  of  foda,  muriate  of  quickfiiver  fublimes,  and  fui- 
phate  of  Toda  remains  behind.  In  Holland  it  ismianufakured  by 

fubjedling 
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fubje&ing  to  fublimation  a mixture  of  dried  fulphate  of  iron,  ni- 
trate of  pctafs,  muriate  of  foda,  and  quickfilver.  In  the  former 
editions,  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  the  mercury  was  oxi- 
dized by  boiling  it  to  drynefs  in  nitrous  acid,  and  then  fublimed 
with  muriate  of  foda  and  fulphate  of  iron.  Bergmann  recom- 
mends the  fublimation  of  fub- nitrate  of  mercury  and  muriate  of 
foda. 

Muriate  of  quickfilver  cryftallizes  by  fublimation  in  prifmatic 
needles,  forming  a white  femi-tranfparent  mafs.  It  is  ponderous. 
Its  take  is  acrid,  ftyptic,  and  durable.  It  is  foluble  in  20  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  in  2 at  212°.  It  is  alfo  foluble  in  3.8  parts  of  al- 
cohol at  7c0, ; and  in  almclt  an  equal  weight  of  boiling  alcohol. 

It  gives  a greeri  colour  to  fyrup  of  violets.'  It  is  not  altered  by 
expofure  to  the  air,  and  is  fublimed  unchanged  by  heat.  It  is 
not  decompofed  by  any  of  the  acids  ; but  is  foluble,  without  al- 
teration, in  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated by  all  the  alkalies  and  earths,  of  an  orange-yellow 
colour,  which  gradually  changes  to  a brick  red;  and  by  their'ear- 
bonates,  of  a permanent  yellow  colour.  Ammonia  forms  with  it 
.an  infoluble,  white,  triple  fait.  It  is  alfo  decompofed  by  feveral 
of  the  metals.  It  confifts,  according  to  Mr  Chevenix,  of 

Oiyg^nher  1 92.l\  Oxide  of  mercury  82 

Muriatic  acid  iB 

100 

8j 

*5 

100 

Muriate  of  mercury  is  one  of  the  mod  violent  poifons.  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Externally  it  a6fs  as.  an  efcharotic  or  a 
cauftic  ; and  in  folution  it  is  ufed  for  deftroying  fungous  fiefh*  and 
for  removing  herpetic  eruptions  ; but  even  externally  it  muft  be 
ufed  with  very  great  caution.  It  has  however  been  recommend- 
ed to  be  given  internally,  by  the  refpe&able  authorities  of  Boer- 
haave  and  Van  Swieten  ; and  it  is  the  adfive  ingredient  of  all  the 
empyiical  anti  venereal  fyrups.  Were  it  really  capable  of  curing 
the  venereal  difeafe,  or  equal  in  efficacy  to  the  common  modes  of 
adminiftering  mercury,  it  would  poffefs  many  advantages -over 
them  in  other  refpe&s  : But  that  it  cannot  be  depended  upon,  is 
almoft  demonflrated  by  its  ufe  as  an  antivenereal  being  very  much 
confined  to  the  quacks,  and  by  the  teftimony  of  the  molt  expe- 
rienced praftitioners.  Mr  Pearfon  fays,  that  it  will  fometimes 

cure 


And  the  oxide  therefore  confifls  of 

Quickfilver 

Oxygen 
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cure  the  primary  fymptoms  of  fyphilis^  efpecially  if  it  produce 
cDnfiderable  forenefs  of  the  gums,  and  the  common  effects  of  iher- 
cury ; but  that  it  will  often  fail  in  removing  a chancre  ; and  where 
it  has  removed  it,  that  the  rnoft  heady  pe'rl'everance  will  not  fe- 
cure  the  patient  from  a constitutional  afFe&ion.  It  is  on  fome  oc~ 
calions,  however,  a ufeful  auxiliary  to  a mercurial  courfe,  in 
quickly  bringing  the  fyltem  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  and 
in  fupporting  its  action  after  the  ufe  of  frictions,  and  is  peculiar- 
ly efficacious  in  relieving  venereal  pains,  in  healing  ulcers  of  the 
throat,  and  in  promoting  the  defquamation  of  eruptions. 

SUB  MURIAS  HYDRARGYRI;  olim,  Calomelas. 

Ed  in* 

Sub-muriate  of  ^uickjilver,  formerly  Calomel. 

Take  of 

Muriate  of  quickfilver,  ground  to  powder  in  a glais -mortar, 
four  ounces ; 

Purified  quickfilver,  three  ounces. 

Rub  them  together  in  a glafs-mortar,  with  a little  water,  to  pre- 
vent the  acrid  powder  from  riling,  until  the  mercury  be  extih- 
guiffied ; and  having  put  the  powder,  after  being  dried,  into  an 
oblong  phial,  of  which  it  fills  only  one-third,  fublime  from 
warm  fand.  After  the  fublimation  is  finilhed,  having  broken 
the  phial,  throw  away  both  the  red  matter  found  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  phial,  and  the  white  matter  near  its  neck,  and  fu- 
blime the  reft  of  the  mafs.  Grind  this  into  a very  minute 
powder,  which  is  laftly  to  be  wafiied  with  boiling  diitiiied  wa- 
ter. 

Hydrargyrum  Muriatum  Mite  Sublimatum. 

Dub . 

Mild  Sublimated  Muriated  Mercury . 

Take  of 

Corrofive  muriated  mercury,  one  pound  ; 

Purified  quickfilver,  nine  ounces. 

Rub  them  together  until  the  globules  difappear,  and  fublime,. 
Rub  the  fubiimed  matter  with  the  refid uum,  and  repeat  the  fu- 
blimation. Laftly,  walh  the  fubiimed  matter  with  frequent 
affulions  of  boiling  diftilled  water.  ( 

Calomelas. 

Lond . 

Calomel . 

Take  of 

Muriated  quickfilver,  one  pound ; 

, Purified  quickfilver,  nine  ounces. 

F£ 


Rub 
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Rub  them  together,  until  the  globules  difappear  and  fublime  ; then 
rub  the  whole  matter  again  together  and  fublime.  Repeat  the 
fublimation  in  the  fame  manner  four  times.  Afterwards  tri- 
turate the  matter  into  a very  fubtile  powder,  and  wafh  it  by  the 
affufion  of  boiling  diftilled  water. 

When  quickfilver  is  triturated  with  muriate  of  quickfilver,  it 
abftraCts  from  the  oxidized  quicklilver  of  the  muriate  a part  of  its 
oxygen,  and  the  whole  mafs  affumes  a blackifh  grey  colour. 
When  this  is  expofed  to  a degree  of  heat  fnfficient  to  convert  it 
into  vapour,  the  a&ioit  of  the  different  portions  of  quickfilver  up- 
on each  other,  and  upon  the  muriatic  acid,  is  much  more  complete: 
and  the  - whole  is  converted  into  a folid  white  mefis,  confifling  of 
mercury  in  a flate  of  lefs  oxidizement,  and  combined  with  lefs 
acid  than  in  the  muriate. 

The  trituration  of  the  muriate  of  mercury  is  a very  noxious 
operation,  as  it  is  almoft  impoftible  to  prevent  the  finer  particles 
from  rifiag  and  affe&ing  the  operator’s  eyes  and  noflrils.  To  lef- 
fen  this  evil,  the  Edinburgh  College  direct  the  addition  of  a little 
water.  In  the  fecond  part  of  the  procefs,  when  the  heat  is  ap- 
plied, a fmall  portion  of  quickfilver  and  undecompofed  muriate 
firft  arife,  and  condenfe  themfelves  in  the  higheft  part  or  neck  of 
the  phial ; then  the  fub-muriate  rifes,  and,  being  lefs  volatile,  con- 
denses in  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  while  a fmall  quantity  of 
quickfilver,  in  a flate  of  confiderable  oxidizement,  remains  fixed, 
or  near  the  bottom.  The  Edinburgh  College  feparate  the  fub-mu- 
riate from  the  other  'matters,  and  fublime  it  again.  The  other 
Colleges  triturate  the  whole  together  again,  and  re-fublime  it,  the 
Dublin  College  once,  the  London  four  times.  As  in  the  firft  fub- 
limation, a portion  of  the  quickfilver  and  of  the  muriate  of  quick- 
iilver  always  arife  undecompofed,  a fecond  fublimation  is  neceffa- 
ry,  efpecially  if  we  triturate  the  whole  produCls  of  the  firft  fubli- 
mation together  ; but  any  further  repetition  of  the  procefs  is  per- 
fectly ufelefs.  Left  any  portion  of  muriate  fhould  have  tfcaped 
decompofition,  the  fub-muriate  mult  be  edulcorated  with  boiling 
diftilled  water,  until  the  water  which  comes  off  forms  no  precipi- 
tate with  alkalies. 

Sub-muriate  of  mercury  is  generally  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
white  folid  mafs  ; but  is  capable  of  cryftallizing  in  tetrahedral 
prifms  terminated  by  pyramids.  It  has  no  tafte,  and  is  fcarcely 
foluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol.  It  is  lefs  volatile  than  muriate  of 
mercury.  It  is  blackened  by  light,  and  becomes  brown  when  tri- 
turated with  lime-water  or  the  alkalies.  It  is  converted  by  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  into  muriate  of  quickfilver.  According  to  Mr  Che- 
aevix,  it  confifis  of 


Quickfilver, 
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Quickfilver,  79  ? Oxide  of  quickfilver,  88,5 

Oxygen,  9.5  J ... 

Muriatic  acid,  ^ . 11.5 

100 

And  its  oxide  contains,  Quickfilver,  89.3 

Oxygen,  10.7 

100 

By  comparing'this  analyfis  with  that  of  the  muriate  of  mercury, 
54  parts  of  quickfilver  feem  in  fadt  fufficient  to  convert  100  of  the 
muriate  into  fub-muriate  ; but  with  Mr  Chenevix  we  think  the 
excefs  employed  by  the  Colleges  a ufeful  precaution. 

The  fub-muriate  of  quickfilver  is  one  of  the  belt  mercurials  we 
'pofiefs.  By  proper  management  it  may  be  made  to  increafe,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  almofl  any  of  the  fecretions  or  excretions. 
One  grain  mixed  with  fugar,  and  fnuffed  up  the  noftrils,  is  recom- 
mended as  a powerful  errhine  in  amaurofis.  The  fame  mixture 
is  blown  into  the  eye,  to  remove  fpecks  from  the  cornea.  Given 
in  dofes  of  one  grain  morning  and  evening,  or  in  larger  dofes  com- 
bined with  opium,  to  prevent  it  from  a&ihg  as  a purgative,  it  ex- 
cites ptyalifm.  In  larger  doles  of  five  grains  and  upwards,  it  is  an 
excellent  purgative.  Combined  with  diuretics,  it  proves  diuretic, 
and  with  fudorifics,  fudorific. 

It  is  one  of  the  preparations  of  mercury  which  is  capable  of  cu- 
ring fyphilis  in  every  form.  It  alfo  produces  very  powerful  and 
falutary  effeds  in  obftru&ions  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
vifcera,  efpeclally  of  the  liver ; and,  in  general,  it  is  applicable  to 
every  cafe  in  which  mercurials  are  indicated. 

SUB  MURIAS  HYDRARGYRI  PRiECIPITATUS. 

Edin.  / 

~N  Precipitated  Sub- muriate  of  ^uichjil^er. 

Take  of 

Diluted  nitrous  acid, 

Purified  quickfilver,  each  eight  ounces  ; 

Muriate  oTfoda,  four  ounces  and  a half ; 

Boiling  watertight  pounds. 

Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  effervel'cence  digeft  with  a gentle  heat,  frequently* 
fliaking  the  veflfel  in  the  mean  time.  But  it  is  neceflary  to  add 
more  quickfilver  to  the  acid  than  it  is  capable  of  difiolving,  that 
a perfe&ly  faturated  folution  may  be  obtained. 

Diflolve  at  the  fame  time  the  muriate  of  foda  in  the  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  into  this  folution  pour  the  other  while  ftill  hot,  and 
mix  them  quickly  by  agitation.  Pour  off  the  faline  liquor  after 
the  precipitate  has  fubfided,  and  wafli  the  fub  muriate  of  quick - 
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filver  by  repeated  affufions  of  boiling  water,  which  is  to  be 
poured  off  each  time  after  the  depofition  of  the  fub- muriate,  ustil 
the  water  come  off  tafte-lefs. 

Hydrargyrus  Muriatus  Mitis. 

Lond . 

Mild  Muriated  ^uichjilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Dilute  nitrous  acid,  of  each  half  a pound. 

Mix  in  a glafs-veffel,  and  fet  it  alide  until  the  quickfilver  be  dif- 
folved.  Let  them  boil,  that  the  nitrated  quickfilver  may  be 
dilfolved.  Pour  out  the  boiling  liquor  into  a glafs-veiTei,  con- 
taining another  boiling  liquor,  confining  of 
Muriatic  fait,  four  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  water,  eight  pints. 

After  the  powder  has  fubfided  to  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel,  pour 
off  the  clear  fupernatant  liquor,  and  wafh  the  powder  which  re- 
mains behind,  till  it  becomes  infipid,  with  frequent  affiifions 
of  hot  water  ; then  dry  it  on  blotting  paper  with  a gentle  heat. 

Hydrargyrum  Muriatum  Mite  Pr^eci pi tatum. 

Bub. 

Precipitated  Mild  Muriqted  ^uicbjilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  fix  ounces  and  a half; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  fix  ounces. 

Digeft  in  a glafs-veffel  with  a moderate  heat  for  fix  hours,  occa- 
fionally  agitating  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  folution,  increafe 
the  heat  fo  as  to  make  the  liquor  boil  for  a little,  which  is  then 
to  be  poured  off  from  the  quickfilver  remaining  undiffolved, 
alnd  mixed  with  ten  pounds  of  boiling  water,  in  which  four 
ounces  of  common  fait  have  been  previoufly  diffolved.  Wafh 
the  powder  which  fubfides  to  the  bottom  with  warm  diftilled 
water,  as  long  as  the  liquor  decanted  from  it  is  rendered  turbid 
from  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  mild  ley. 

In  the  firft  part  of  this  procefs,  a faturated  folution  of  nitrate  of 
quickfilver,  with  excefs  of  oxide,  is  formed.  In  the  fecond,  there 
is  a mutual  decompofition  of  this  nitrate,  and  of  the  muriate  of 
-foda ; nitrate  of  foda  is  formed,  and  muriate  of  quickfilver,  with 
excefs  of  oxide.  Mr  Chenevix  thinks,  that  as  water  is  capable  of 
decompofing  fub -nitrate  of  quickfilver,  a part  of  it  is  actually  de- 
compofed  by  the  water  holding  the  muriate  of  foda  in  folution, 
and  that  the  precipitate  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  colleges,  is  a mixture  of  fub-muriate  and  fub- nitrate  of  quick- 
filver. To  remedy  this  defeat,  he  propofes  either  to  employ  a 
folution  of  quickfilver  in  nitrous  acid  made  without  heat,,  that  is 
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a folution  of  fuper- nitrate  of  mercury,  or  to  addt-b  thedblutiofi  of 
muriate  of  foda  a quantity  of  muriatic  acid.  To  the  latter  pro- 
pofal  there  appears  no  obje&ion  ; but  as  he  himfelf  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  fuper-nitrate  of  quickfilver  contains  the  metal  in  a ftate  of 
greater  oxidizement,  it  furely  cannot  be  ufed  with  propriety,  for  the 
preparation  of  a muriate,-  which  fhould  contain  the  quick'dver  -in  a 
ftate  of  lefs  oxidizement:  arid,  in  fa£t,  the  folution  has  been  found  to 
contain  muriate  of  quickfilver.  Befides,  We  apprehend,  that  if  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  muriate  of  ffoda  be:  ufedj  (arid  nO  inconve- 
nience can  arife  from  ufing  it  in  ex,cefs),  and  if  we  be  careful  to 
pour  the' folution  of  the  nitrate"  of  mercury  into  that  of  the  mu- 
riate of  foda,  that  no  fub-nitrate  Will  be  contained  in  the  precipitate. 
Indeed,  if  we  follow  the  directions  of  M.  Delkellcamp,  and  drop 
the  folution  of  muriate  of  foda  into  that  or  nitrate  of  mercury,  a, 
large  proportion  of  the  precipitate  will  cbnfift  of  fub-nitrate.  ' 
When  properly  prepared,  the  fub-muriatO "Obtained  by  precipi- 
tation fear cely  differs  from  that  obtained  By  Sublimation.  Gol- 
tling  foUnd  nO  other  difference 'than  that  the  precipitated  fub-mu- 
riate  became  grey,  when  triturated  with  lime -"Water,  whereat  the 
fublimed  fub-muriate  becomes  black.  But  he . expofed  to  heat 
half  an  ounce  of  the  precipitated  fub-muriate  in  a fubliming  appa- 
ratus ; fcarcely  a grain  of  a reddilh  matter  remained  fixed ; and 
the  fublimed  matter  now  became  black  when  triturated  with  lime- 
water,  and  differed  in  no  refpe£t  from  fub-muriate  prepared  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  fublimation.  It  therefore  would  ieem  to  be  an 
improvement  in  the  procefs,  to  fublime  the  fub-muriate  after  it  is 
precipitated-,  efpecially  as  by  that  operation  it  would  be  moft 
effectually  feparated  from  any  fub-nitrate  which  might  be  mixed 
with  it.  -• 

There  is  ftill  another  way  of  preparing  the  fitb-piiiriate  of  mer- 
cury, without  ufing  corrofive  fublimate,  which  muff  be  noticed. 
It  was  contrived  by  Hermbftaedt,  brid  lb  recommended  by 
Moench  with1  the  confidence  derived  from  experience,  as  the  very 
belt  procefs  for  preparing  the  fftb  muriate  of  quickfilver. 

Take 

Pure  quickfilver,  feven  ounces  and  a half ; ' 

Sulphuric  acid,  four  oi'iqces  ; . 

Dried  muriate  of  foda,  five  ounces,  and  a half. 

Diftil  in  a glafs-retort  the  fulphuric  acid,  withffour  ounces  of  the 
quickfilver,  until  they  be  -converted  'iiitc “a dry  white  mafsi 
Triturate  .the  fulphate  of  mercury  thus  formed,  with  tfid  re- 
maining three  ounces  and  a half  of  Quickfilver,  until  the  glb- 
bules'difappear ; then  add  the  muriate,  of  Today  mix  them  and 
fublime.  As  the  procju&  of  the  firft' l&blirilatioh  Aill  contains 
unoxidized  quickfilver,  it  is  to  be  again  triturated  and  fublimed. 
The  fublimate  being  waftied,  is' now  pure.  fub-muriate  of  quick- 
filver, arid  weighs  about  fix  ounces. 
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The  theory  of  this  procefs  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  muriate  of  quickfilver.  The  difference  between  the 
two  products  arifes  from  the  proportion  of  quickfilver  being  great- 
er, and  that  of  the  muriate  of  foda  employed  being  lefs.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  fiate  the  comparative  economy  of  thefe  three  pro- 
cefles  defcribed,  for  preparing  fub-muriate  of  quickfilver ; but  of 
the  lafl  procefs,  we  may  obferve,  that  according  to  Mr  Chene- 
vix’s  analyfis,  feven  ounces  and  half  of  quickfilver  fhould  furnifh 
nine  ounces  and  a half  of  fub-muriate  of  quickfilver  \ fo  that 
there  is  evidently  a confiderable  lois,  which  mull  be  owing  either 
to  the  formation  of  muriate  of  quickfilver,  or  of  oxide  of  quick- 
iilver.  To  diminifh  this  lofs,  we  might  diffclve  the  refiduum  of 
the  firfl  fublimation,  which  is  principally  fulphate  of  foda,  in  the 
water  with  which  the  fublimate  was  walked,  and  precipitate  t^he 
folution  with  carbonate  of  foda.  We  fhould  thus  regain  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  fiate  of  brown  carbonate, 
which  might  be  applied  to  many  purpofes.  The  fame  thing 
might  be  pra&ifed  with  advantage  on  the  walkings  and  refiduums 
of  feveral  of  the  other  preparations. 

CALX  HYDRARGYRI  ALBA. 

Loud, 

White  Calx  of  ^uickJiiVer. 

Sub-Murias  Hxdrargyri  et  Ammonite. 

Sub -muriate  of  ^uickfher  and  Ammonia » 

Take  of 

Muriated  quickfilver, 

Sal  ammoniac, 

Water  of  prepared  kali,  each  half  a ppund. 

X)ifTolve  firfl  the  fal  ammoniac,  afterwards  the  muriated  quick- 
filver in  diflilled  water,  and  add  to  thefe  the  water  of  prepared 
kali.  Wafh  the  powder  until  it  become  infipid. 

When  to  a folution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  there  is  added 
muriate  of  quickfilver,  about  thirty  times  more  of  the  latter  is  dif- 
folved  than  the  fame  quantity  pi  pure  water  is  capable  of  diffol- 
ving  *,  and,  there  takes  place  a confiderable  increafe  of  tempe- 
rature. Now,  as  thefe  fa£ls  fufiiciently  prove  a reciprocal  adlion 
of  the  two  falts,  and  as  there  is  no  decompofition,  it  is  evident 
|hat  they  mufl  have  combined  to  form  a triple  fait ; efpecially  as 
they  cannot  be  again  feparated  either  by  fublimation  or  cryflalli- 
zation.  This  compound  may  therefore,  with  propriety,  be  term- 
ed Muriate  of  Mercury  and  Ammonia.  It  is  the  Sal  Alembroth 
of  the  alchemifls.  It  is  very  foluble  in  water,  and  is  fublimed 
by  heat  without  decompofition.  When  to  a folution  of  this 
fait  we  add  a folution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  there  occurs  a par- 
tial decompofition.  The  alkali  combines  with  a portion  of  the 
^muriatic  acid  j and  reduces  the  muriate  of  mercury  and  ammonia, 
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to  the  Hate  of  a fub-muriate,  which,  being  infoluble,  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  folution. 

The  fub-muriate  of  mercury  and  ammonia  thus  precipitated, 
has  at  firft  an  earthy  and  afterwards  a metallic  tafte.  It  is  not  fo- 
luble  in  water.  It  is  decompofed  by  heat*  furnilhing  water,  am- 
monia, and  nitrogen  gas,  while  0.86  of  fub-muriate  of  mercury 
remains  behind.  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  partially  decompofe 
it,  and  convert  it  into  muriate  of  mercury,  and  triple  falts  of  mer- 
cury and  ammonia.  Muriatic  acid  diffolves  it,  and  converts  it  in- 
to muriate  of  quicklilver  and  ammonia.  According  to  Four- 
croy’s  analyfis,  it  conlifts  of  81  oxide  of  mercury, 

16  muriatic  acid, 

„ 3 ammonia. 

joo 

Therefore,  if  the  analyfis  of  the  different  muriates  be  correct, 
there  is  an  unneceffary  want  of  economy  in  ufing  equal  parts  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  and  muriate  of  mercury ; for  by  calculation, 
at  leaft,  we  fhould  employ  only  one  part  of  the  former  to  eight  of 
the  latter. 

It  is  only  ufed  for  ointments  ; and  its  principal  recommendation 
-is  its  fine  white  colour. 

OXIDUM  HYDRARGYRI  CINEREUM. 

Edin. 

Afh-coloured  Oxide  of  'uickfilver . 

Take  of 

Purified  quicklilver,  four  parts ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  five  parts  * 

Diftilled  water,  fifteen  parts  ; 

Water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a fufficient  quantity. 

Diffolve  the  mercury  in  the  nitrous  acid  ; then  gradually  add  the 
diftilled  water,  and  pour  into  the  mixture  as  much  water  of  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  as  fhal!  be  fufficient  to  precipitate  the 
whole  of  the  pxide  of  mercury,  -which  is  then  to  be  walhed 
with  pure  water  and  dried. 

Pulvis  Hydrargyri  Cinereus. 

Dub. 

AjJj-coloured  Powder  of  Quichfilver » 

Take  of 

Quicklilver,  two  ounces; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  two  ounces  and  a half. 

Piffolve  the  quicklilver  with  a moderate  heat,  and  dilute  the  li- 
quor with  eight  ounces  of  cold  diftilled  water ; then  drop  into 
it  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  liquor  of  mild  volatile  alkali, 
ox  as  much  as  may  be  fufficient  to  precipitate  the  metal*  which 
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is  to  be  waffied  with  frequent  affufiens  of  warm  water,  and 

afterwards  dried. 

These  proceffes,  which  are  eflentially  the  fame,  are  intended 
to  furniffi  a fiffiftitute  for  the  black  oxide  of  quickfilver,  on  which 
the  efficacy  of  the  mercurials  mod;  frequently  employed,  and  moll 
certainly  ufeful,  depends.  In  thefe,  the  mercury  is.  oxidized  by 
trituration,  in  contact  with  the  atmofphere  ; but  this  operation  is 
both  fo  tedious  and  troublefome,  that  it  is  often  imperfe£lly  per- 
formed or  affified  by  improper  means. 

In  the  precedes  we  are  now  explaining,  it  was  fuppofed  that  as 
ammonia  has  a ftronger  affinity  for  nitric  acid  than  oxide  of 
mercury  has,  it  would  feparate  oxide  of  mercury  from  its  foluticn 
in  nitric  acid ; and,  therefore,  that  the  precipitate  obtained  was 
oxide  of  mercury  fimilar  to  that  formed  by  tituration.  But  fince 
the  nature  of  the  triple  metalline  falts  has  been  better  underftood, 
this  has  been  difeovered  to  be  an  error,  although  the  exa£t  mode 
of  their  action  is  not  yet  explained.  The  grey  precipitate  which 
is  formed,  may,  fpeaking  generally,  be  called  a fub-nitrate  of  mer- 
cury and  ammonia  ; for  it  confifts  of  oxide  of  mercury  and  am- 
mohia,  not  faturated  with  nitric  acid  ; but  even  to  ocular  infpec- 
tion  it  does  not  feem  to  be  homogeneous ; and  wffien  it  is  digeiled 
in  acetous  acid,  it  is  partially  diffolVed,  and  the  reliduum  acquires 
a very  pale,  or  almoit  white  colour.  The  portion  diffolved  ieems 
tp  be  black  oxide,  and  the  white  reliduum  to  be  pure  fub-nitrate 
of  mercury  and  ammonia,  which,  according  to  Fourcroy,  cryftal- 
Jizes  in  brilliant  polyhedral  cryftals,  without  fine'll,  of  an  ex- 
tremely flyptic  tafte,  fcarcely  foluble  in  water,  is  decompofed  by 
heat,  by  the  fulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  by  lime,  potafs,  and 
foda,  and  confifts  of  68.20  oxide  of  mercury,  16  of  ammonia,  and 
15.800!  nitric  acid.  According  to  thefe  obfervations,  this  pre- 
paration ought  not  to  be  called  the  grey  oxide  of  mercury,  and  is 
not  identical  with  the  black  oxide  of  mercury,  prepared  by  tri- 
turation. If,  however,  it  anfwered  the  fame  purpofes,  the  iden- 
tity would  be  of  little  confequence  ; but  from  its  never  having 
been  introduced  into  general  ufe,  although  fo  much  more  eafily 
prepared,  we  may  prefume  that  it  is  not  equal  in  point  of  ef- 
ficacy. 

Black  oxide  of  mercury  may  however  be  obtained,  according 
to  the  dire&ion  of  Saunders,  by  triturating  with  lime-water,  and 
fubfequent  edulcoration,  the  lublimed  fub-muriate  of  mercury, 
or  rather  the  precipitated  fub-muriate,  as  propofedby  Gottling ; and 
that  the  decompofition  may  be  more  eafy  and  complete,  we  ffiall 
venture  to  fuggeft,  that  for  this  preparation  the  latter  fub-mu- 
riate fhould  not  be  dried, .but,  lliould  be  triturated  with  the  lime- 
water  as  foon  as  it  is  edulcorated.  This  fimple  black  oxide  cer- 
tainly merits  a fair  trial. 

HYDRAR- 
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HYDRARGYRUS  CUM  CRETA. 

Lond. 

Quickfilver  with  Chalk. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  three  ounces  ; 

Prepared  chalk,  five  ounces. 

Triturate  them  together  until  the  globules  difappear. 

Quicksilver  has  a ftrong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  abforbs  it 
llowly  from  the  atmofphere.  But  the  combination  may  be  con- 
fiderably  accelerated  by  agitation,  and  kill  iriore  by  triturating 
quickfilver  with  any  fubhance  which  promotes  its  mechanical  4i- 
yifion,  and  thus  increases  its  furface.  With  this  view,  quickfil- 
ver is  triturated  with  vifcid  fubkances,  as  fats,  honey,  fyrup, 
&c.  or  with  pulverulent  fubkances,  as  the  chalk  in  the  prefent 
example. 

In  this  kate  of  oxidizement,  quickfilver  contains  about  0.04  of 
oxygen  Recording  to  Fourcroy,  is  foluble  in  acids  without  the 
extrication  of  nitrous  gas,  and  is  eafily  reduced  by  heat,  and  even 
by  light. 

The  black  oxide  is  the  mildek,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  mok 
efficacious  of  the  preparations  of  mercury.  Combined  with  chalk 
it  is  not  in  general  ufe  ; but  in  the  form  'of  the  common  mercurial 
pill  and  ointment,  it  is  more  employed  than  any  other  prepara- 
tions of  the  Fame  metal  except  calomel. 

PIYDRARGYRUM  CALCINATUM. 

Dub. 

Calcined  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  any  quantity. 

Put  it  into  an  open  glafs-veiTel,  with  a narrow  mouth  and  wide 
bottom.  Expofe' this  to  about  the  fix  hundredth  degree  of 
heat,  until  the  metal  be  converted  into  red  feales. 

Hydrargyrus  C alcinatus. 

Lond. 

Calcined  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  one  pound.  - ‘ 

Expofe  the  quickfilver  in  a flat-bbt-temed  glafs -cucurbit,  to  an 
heat  of  about  6 co  degrees  in  a f and  bath,  till  it  concretes  into 
the  form  of  a red  powder. 

. This  is  an  extremely  tedious,  and  therefore  expenfive  opera- 
tion, becaufe  mercury  is  incapable  of  abforbing  from  the  atmo- 
fphere the  quantity  of  oxygen  neceflary  to  convert  it  into  the  red 
oxide,  except  when  in  the  kate  of  vapour.  But  as  the  form  of  a 

vefifel  , 
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velfel,  which  will  prevent  the  diffipation  and  lofs  of  the  mercurial 
vapour,  will  at  the  fame  time  hinder  the  free  accefs  and  frequent 
renewal  of  the  air,  the  operation  can  only  proceed  flowly.  The 
velfel  moft  advantageoufly  employed,  is  a wide,  flat-bottomed 
matrafs,  with  a very  narrow,  and  almoft  capillary  neck.  Only 
fo  much  mercury  is  introduced  into  it  as  will  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  matrafs ; and  the  velfel  is  not  inferted  in  the  fand  deeper  than 
the  mercury  Hands  within  it.  A degree  of  heat  is  then  applied 
fufficient  to  caufe  a gentle  ebullition  in  the  mercury,  which  is 
thus  alternately  converted  into  vapour,  and  ' condenfed  again  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  velfel.  While  in  the  Hate  of  vapour,  it  ab- 
forbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  the  velfel:  by  which 
means  it  is  gradually  changed  into  a black,  and  then  into  a red 
powder;  but  a complete  converlion  into  the  latter  Hate  is  not  ef- 
fected in  lefs  than  feveral  months. 

Red  oxide  of  quickfllver  thus  prepared,  confifts  of  fmall  cry- 
ilalline  grains,  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  very  brilliant  fparkling 
•appearance.  By  heat  it  may  be  fublimed  in  the  form  of  a beau- 
tiful ruby-coloured  vitrified  fubftance.  At  a red  heat  it  is  de~ 
compofed,  giving  out  oxygen  gas,  while  the  metal  is  revived,  and 
is  immediately  volatilized.  It  is  foluble  in  feveral  of  the  acids  ; 
and  during  its  folution  it  does  not  decompofe  them  or  water.  It 
is  ealily  difoxidized.  It  contains  about  0.1  oxygen. 

It  is  not  only  an  acrid  fubftance,  violently  purgative  and  eme- 
tic, but  even  cauftic  and  poifonous.  Its  internal  ufe  is  profcribed  ; 
but  it  is  applied  externally  as  an  efcharotic,  being  previoufly  tri- 
turated to  a very  fine  powder  ; or  it  is  formed  into  a llimulating 
ointment  with  un£hious  fubftances. 

OXIDUM  HYDRARGYRI  RUB  RUM  per  ACIDUM  NT 
TRICUM;  olim,  Mercurius  Precipitates  Ruber. 

Edi?i. 

pied  Oxide  of  Quichfilver  ly  Nitric  Acid , formerly  Red  Precipi 
tated  Mercury . 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfllver,  one  pound  ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  fixteen  ounces. 

Biflfolve  the  quickfllver,  and  evaporate  the  folution,  with  a gentle 
heat,  to  a dry  white  mafs  ; which,  after  being  ground  into  pow- 
der, is  to  be  put  into  a glafs-eucuibit,  and  to  have  a thick  glafs  - 
plate  laid  upon  its  furface.  Then,  having  adapted  a capital, 
and  placed  the  velfel  in  a fand-bath,  apply  a gradually  inpreafed 
beat,  until  the  matter  be  converted  into  very  red  fcales. 
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Hydrargyrus  Nitratus  Ruber. 

Lond. 

Red  Nitrated  Quickflver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Nitrous  acid,  of  each  one  pound ; 

Muriatic  acid,  one  drachm. 

Mix  in  a glafs-veffel,  and  diffolve  the  quickfilver  in  a fand-bath; 
then  raife  the  fire  until  the  matter  be  converted  into  red  cry* 
ftals. 

Hydrargyrum  Sub-Nitratum. 

Dub. 

Sul-7iitrated  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  twenty  ounces  ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  twenty-five  ounces. 

Mix  them  in  a glafs-veffel,  and  diflolve  the  quickfilver  with  & 
moderate  heat ; then  increafe  the  fire  until  the  matter  be  con- 
verted into  red  fcales. 

In  the  firft  part  of  thefe  proceffes  a fully  faturated  nitrate  of 
mercury  is  formed.  In  the  fecond  part,  the  metal  i3  oxidized  to 
the  maximum  by  the  decompofition  of  the  acid.  When  a fuffi- 
cient  heat  is  applied,  the  nitrate  of  mercury  firft  melts,  then  ex- 
hales nitric  oxide  gas,  and  changes  its  colour  fuccefiively  to  yel- 
low, orange,  and  brilliant  purple  red.  If  well  prepared,  it  fhould 
have  a cryftalline  fcaly  appearance  ; and  it  is  entirely  volatile  at 
a red  heat,  and  foluble  without  any  refiduum  in  nitrous  acid. 
According  to  Fourcroy,  it  contains  no  nitrous  acid,  unlefs  a fuffi- 
cient  heat  has  not  been  applied.  It  therefore  differs  in  no  refpefb 
from  the  red  oxide  prepared  by  the  a&ion  of  heat  alone,  except 
in  the  facility  of  its  preparation. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  it  is  evident  that  no  more  acid 
ftiould  be  employed  than  what  is  abfolutely  neceflary.  If,  there- 
fore, the  proportion  of  the  Dublin  College  be  .fufficient,  that  of 
the  London  muft  be  much  too  large.  The  addition  of  the  fmall 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid  directed  by  the  Loo4on  College,  is  faid 
to  increafe  the  beauty  of  its  appearance.  How  it  ftiould  do  fo,  we 
are  at  a lofs  to  conceive  ; for  the  muriatic  acid  having  a ftronger 
affinity  for  mercury  than  nitrous  acid  has,  will  form  with  it  a por- 
tion of  muriate  of  mercury,  which,  being  comparatively-  volatile, 
will  be  difiipated  long  before  the  nitrate  of  mercury  is  decompo- 
sed. The  ufe  of  the  muriatic  acid  is  therefore  to  be  reje&ed  as 
being  ufelefs  and  extravagant,  and  not  from  the  fear  expreffed  by 
Mr  Accum,  that  a fubftance  poifonous  in  itfelf  ftiould  be  render* 
ed  mote  poifonous, 
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SUB-SULPHAS  HYDRARGYRI  FLAVUS ; olim,  Turpe- 
thum  Minerale.  Edin. 

Eel /aw  Sub-Sulphate  of  ^uich/tlv'ery  formerly  furpeth  Mineral. 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  four  ounces ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  fix  ounces. 

Put  them  into  a glafs-cucurbit,  and  boil  them  in  a faiid-bath  to 
drynefs.  Throw  into  boiling  water  the  white  matter,  which  is 
left  in  the  bottom,  after  having  reduced  it  to  powder.  A yel- 
low powder  will  immediately  be  produced,  which  mull  be  fre- 
quently walked  with  warm  water. 

Hydrargyrus  Vitriolatus. 

Land.  - . 

V it  violated  fuick/ifoer. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  one  pound  ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  fifteen  ounces. 

Having  mixed  in  a glafs-vefiel,  heat  them  by  degrees  until  they 
unite,  and  dry  the  matter  completely  with  a llrong  fire.  This 
matter,  on  the  afiufion  of  a large  quantity  of  hot  diitilled  water, 
will  immediately  become  yellow,  and  fail  to  powder.  Rub  the 
povrder  with  this  water  in  a glafs  mortar.  After  the  powder 
has  fubfided,  pour  off  the  water;  and  wafix  thfe  matter  with  di- 
Hilled  water  till  it  becomes  infipid. 

The  action  of  fulphuric  acid  on  mercury  has  been  examined 
with  confiderable  attention  by  Fourcroy.  In  the  cold  they  have 
no  action  on  each  other,  but  on  the  application  of  heat,  the  fuf- 
’ phuric  acid  begins  to  be  decompofed,  luiplmrous  acid  gas  is  ex- 
tricated, and  the  metal  is  oxidized,  and  combines  v,rith  the  unde- 
compofed  acid,  forming  with  it  a,  white  faline  mats,  covered  with 
a colourlefs  fluid.  In  this  Hate  it  reddens  vegetable  blues,  is  acrid 
and  corrofive,  does  not  become  yelio^  by  tfie  contact  of  the  air, 
and  is  not  decompofed  by  water  either  warm  or  cold.  It  is  there- 
fore fuper-fulphate  of  quickfilver,  and  the  proportion  of  the  acid- 
in  excefs  is  variable. 

By  walhing  the  faline  mats  repeatedly  ..with  fmall  quantities  of 
water,  it  is  at  lall  rendered  perfectly  neutral.  It  no  longer  red- 
dens vegetable  blues.  It  is  white ; it  cryfiallizes  in  plates,  or  fine 
prifmatic  needles;  it  is  not  very  acrid  ; it  is  not  decompofed  ei: 
ther  by  cold  or  boiling  water,  but  is  foluble  in  500  parts  of  the 
former,  and  in  about  250  of  the  latter.  It  is  much  more  foluble 
in  watdr  acidulated  with  fulphuric  acid.  The  fulphate  of  quickT 
filver  confifts  of  75  quickfilver,  8 oxygen,  12  fulphuric  acid,  and 
5 water. 

But  if,  inftead  of  removing  the  excefs  of  acid  from  the  fuper- 
fulphate  of  quickfilver,  by  walhing  it  with  water,  vce  continue  the 

adlion 
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a&ipn  of  the  heat  according  to  the  dire&ions  of  the  Colleges,  there 
is  a copious  evolution  of  fulphurous  acid  gas,  and  the  laline  refi- 
duum  is  converted  into  a white  mafs,  which  therefore  evidently 
contains  both  a larger  proportion  of  mercury,  and  in  a fiate  of 
greater  oxidizement,  than  the  fait  from  which  it  was  formed.  But 
this  white  faline  mafs  is  farther  analyzed  by  the  affufion  of  hot 
water;  for  one  portion  of  it  is  diflfolved,  while  the  remainder  af- 
fumes  the  form  of  a beautiful  yellow  powder.  'Ihe  portion  dif- 
folved is  faid  to  contain  excels  of  acid.  The  yellow  powder  is,  oa 
the  contrary,  a fub-fuiphate.  * 

The  fub-fuiphate  of  quickiilver  has  a bright  yellow  colour,  a 
confiderably  acrid  tafte,  is  foluble  in  2000  parts  of  cold  water,  is 
alfo  foluble  in  fulphuric  acid  {lightly  diluted,  and  is  decompofed. 
by  the  nitric  acid,  and  forms  muriate  of  quickfilver  with  the  mu- 
riatic acid,  while  the  neutral  fulphate  forms,  fub-muriate.  It  oxi- 
dizes quickiilver,  and  is  converted  by  trituration  with  it  into  a 
black  powder.  At  a red  heat  it  gives  out  oxygen  gas,  and  the 
metal  is  revived.  It  confifts  of  76  mercury,  11  oxygen,  10  ful- 
phuric acid,  and  3 water. 

It  is  a ilrong  emetic,  and  with  this  intention  operates  the  moil 
powerfully  of  all  the  mercurials  that  can  be  fafely  given  inter- 
nally. Its  adlion,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  primse  viae  ; it 
will  fometimes  excite  a falivation,  if  a purgative  be  not  taken 
foon  after  it.  This  medicine  is  ufed  chiefly  in  virulent  gonorrhoeas, 
and  ether  venereal  cafes,  where  there  is  a great  flux  of  humours 
to  the  parts.  Its  chief  ufe  at  prefent  is  in  fwellings  of  the  teilicle 
from  a venereal  affe&ion;  and  it  feems  not  only  to  a£t  as  a mercu- 
rial, but  alfo,  by  the  fevefe  vomiting  it  occalions,  to  perform  the 
office  of  a difoutient,  by  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
parts  affe&ed.  It  is  faid  likewife  to  have  been  employed  with 
fuccefs,  in  robufl:  conflitntions,  again!!  leprous  diforders,  and  ob- 
ftinate  glandular  obflxu&ions  : the  dofe  is  from  two  grains  to  fix 
or  eight.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  a grain  or  two  as  an  altera- 
tive and  diaphoretic.  Dr  Hope  fejiior  has  found,  that  in  dofes  of 
one  grain,  with  a little  powder  of  liquorice  root,  it  is  the  moil  con- 
venient errhine  he  has  had  occafion  to  employ. 

' This  medicine  was  lately  recommended  as  the  moil  effe&ual 
prefervative  againf!  the  hydrophobia. 

On  the  whole,  how’ever,  we  confider  it  as  a fuperfluous  prepa- 
ration, W'hofe  place  may  be  more  fafely  fupplied  by  other  mercu- 
rial % or  emetics.  x 
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SULPHURETUM  HYDRARGYRI  NIGRUM;  olim,  JE- 

THIOPS  MlNERALIS. 

Edin . 

Black  Sulphur et  of  Q Quickfilver , formerly  JEthiops  Mineral , 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Sublimed  fulphur,  each  equal  weights. 

Grind  them  together  in  a glafs-mortar  with  a glafs  peftle,  till  the 

mercurial  globules  totally  difappear. 

It  is  alfo  prepared  with  twice  the  quantity  of  quickfilver. 

Hydrargyrus  cum  Sulphure.. 

Lond . 

Quickfilver  with  Sulphur . 

Hydrargyrum  Sulphuratum  Nigrum, 

Dub. 

Black  Sulphurated  Quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  each  one  pound. 

Rub  them  together  until  the  globules  difappear. 

This  procefs,  fimple  as  it  appears,  is  not,  even  in  the  prefeng 
advanced  ftate  of  chemiftry,  perfectly  underftood.  It  was  for- 
merly imagined,  that  the  quickfilver  was  merely  mechanically  di- 
vided, and  intimately  mixed  with  the  fulphur.  But  that  they  are 
really  chemically  united,  is  indifputably  proved  by  the  infolubili- 
ty  of  the  compound  in  nitrous  acid.  Fourcroy  is"of  opinion,  that 
during  the  trituration,  the  mercury  abforbs  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  black  oxide,  and  that  in  this  Hate  it  is  (lightly 
combined  with  the  fulphur.  The  editors  of  Gren  alfo  fuppofe  it 
to  be  in  the  ftate  of  black  oxide,  but  that  it  is  combined  with  hy- 
droguretted  fulphur  ; and  they  direct  a little  water  to  be  added  du- 
ring the  trituration,  that  by  its  decompofition  it  may  furnifh  the 
neceflary  hydrogen. 

The  black  fulphuret  of  quickfilver  thus  prepared  by  tritura- 
tion, has  a pulverulent  form,  is  infoluble  in  nitric  acid,  is  totally 
foluble  in  a folution  of  potafs,  and  is  precipitated  unchanged  from 
this  folution,  by  acids.  It  is  not  altered  by  expofure  to  the  air ; 
and  when  heated  in  an  open  vefiel,  it  emits  fulphurous  acid  gas, 
acquires  a dark  violet  colour,  and,  laftly,  fublimes  in  a briljiant 
red  mafs,  compofed  of  cryftalline  needles. 

The  combination  of  quickfilver  with  fulphur  may  be  much 
motfe  fpeedily  effe&ed  by  the  affiftance  of  heat,  by  pouring  the 
mercury,  previoufty  heated,  upon  the  fulphur  in  a ftate  of  fufion, 
and  ftirring  them  until  they  cool,  and  form  a confident  mafs,  which 
may  be  afterwards  powdered,  The  fulphuret  prepared  by  fufion, 

differs, 
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differs,  however,  from  that  prepared  by  trituration  ; for  it  is  not 
foluble  in  a folution  of  potafs,  but  is  converted  by  long  ebullition 
in  it  into  the  red  fuiphuret,  and  it  alfo  reddens  fpontaneoully  in 
courfe  of  time  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

Black  fuiphuret  of  mercury  may  be  alfo  prepared  in  the  humid 
way,  as  it  is  called,  by  precipitation,  or  even  by  direfl  folution. 
.According  to  Berthollet,  mercury  agitated  with  l'ulphuretted  hy- 
droguret  of  ammonia,,  forms  a black  fuiphuret  exaftly  refemblirig 
that  prepared  by  trituration  ; but  if  hydroguretted  fuiphuret  of 
ammonia  be  ufed,  the  black  precipitate  formed,  gradually  aifumes 
a red  colour,  and  the  folution  contains  fulphuretted  hydroguret  of 
ammonia.  The  fame  phenomena  takq  place  with  all  the  mercu- 
rial falts. 

As  a medicine,  black  fuiphuret  of  quicklilver  poflefles  no  very 
confpicuous  effe&s.  It  is  principally  ufed  as  an  alterative,  in 
glandular  affedtions,  and  in  cutaneous  difeafes.  It  has  been  com- 
monly given  in  doles  of  from  5 to  10  grains  ; but  even  in  dofes  of 
ieveral  drachms,  and  continued  for  a confiderable  length  of  time, 
it  has  fcarcely  produced  any  ftnfible  effect. 

HYDRARGYRUM  SULPHUR ATUM  RUBRUM;  olim^ 

ClNNABARIS  FaCTITIA. 

Loud*  Dub . 

Red  Sulphurated  §>uickjilver,  formerly  Fablitious  Cinnabar * 
Take  of 

Quicklilver  purified,  forty  ounces  \ 

Sulphur,  eight  ounces. 

Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  melted  fulphur  ; and  if  the  mixture 

takes  fire,  extinguifii  it  by  covering  the  veflel  afterwards  re- 
duce the  mafs  to  powder  and  fubiime  it. 

As  foon  as  the  mercury  and  fulphur  begin  to  unite,  a confider- 
able  explofion  frequently  happens,  and  the  mixture  is  very  apt  t<r 
take  fire,  efpecially  if  the  procefs  be  fomewhat  haftily  condu&edo 
This  accident  the  operator  will  have  previous  notice  of,  from  the 
matter  fwelling  up,  and  growing  fuddenly  confiflent  : as  foon  as 
this  happens,  the  vellel  mult  be  immediately  clofe-covered. 

During  the  fublimation,  care  mull  be  had  tliat  the  matter  do 
not  rife  into  the  neck  of  the  veflel,  fo  as  to  block  up  and  burfl  the 
glafs.  To  prevent  this,  a wide-necked  bolt  head,  or  rather  an  oval 
earthen-jar,  coated,  fhould  be  chofen  for  the  fubliming  veflel.  If 
the  former  be  employed,  it  will  be  convenient  to'  introduce  at 
times  an  iron-wire,  fomewhat  heated,  in  order  to  be  the  better  af- 
fured  that  the  paflage  is  not  blocking  up  ; the  danger  of  which 
may  be  prevented  by  cautioufiy  railing  the  yeflel  higher  from  the 
fire. 

If  the  ingredients  were  pure,  no  feces  will  remain.  In  fucji 
cfcfes,  the  fublimatiou  may  be  known  to  be  ovrr?  by  introducing  a 

wire 
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wire  as  before,  and  feeling  therewith  the  bottom  of  the  veflel, 
which  will  then  be  perfectly  fmooth  : if  any  roughnefs  or  in- 
equalities are  perceived,  either  the  mixture  was  impure,  or  the 
fublimation  is  not  completed  j if  the  latter  be  the  cafe,  the  wire 
will  foon  be  covered  over  with  the  riling  cinnabar. 

The  preparers  of  cinnabar  in  large  quantity,  employ  earthen 
jars,  which  in  lhape  pretty  much  referable  an  egg.  Thefe  are  of 
different  lizes,  according  to  the  quantity  intended  to  be  made  at 
one  fublimation,  which  fometimes  amounts  to  two  hundredweight. 
The  jar  is  ufually  coated  from  the  fmall  end  almolt  to  the  middle, 
to  prevent  its  breaking  from  the  vehemence  or  irregularity  of  the 
fire.  The  greater  part,  which  is  placed  uppermoft,  not  being  re- 
ceived within  the  furnace,  has  no  occafion  for  this  defence.  The 
whole  fecret,  with  regard  to  this  procefs,  is  the  management  of 
the  fire,  which  fhould  be  fo  ftrong  as  to  keep  the  matter  conti- 
nually fubliming  to  the  upper  part  of  the  jar,  without  coming  out 
at  its  mouth,  which  is  covered  with  an  iron-plate.  Care  fhould  al- 
fo  be  taken  to  put  into  the  fubliming  veffel  only  fmall  quantities 
of  the  mixture  at  a time. 

When  taken  out  of  the  fubliming  veffels,  the  red  fulphuret  of 
quickfilver  is  a brilliant  cryilalline  mafs,  and  firffacquires  its  very 
rich  colour  when  reduced  to  the  form  of  a fine  powder  by  tritu- 
ration. It  has  neither  fmell  nor  take,  and  is  infoluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  In  clofe  veffels  it  fubliities  entirely  unchanged,  but 
requires  for  this  purpofe  4 pretty  great  degree  of  heat.  It  is  not 
foluble.in  any  acid,  and  is  only  decompofed  by  the  nitro-muriatic, 
which  diffolves  the  quickfilver,  and  feparates  the  fulphur.  It  is 
not  decompofed  by  boiling  it  -with  folutions  of  the  alkalies,  but 
is  decompofed  by  melting  it  with  petal's,  foda,  lime,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  antimony,  and  feveral  other  metals.  Proufl  has  proved  it 
to  conlift  of  85  quickfilver,  and  14  or  144  fulphur,  and* that  the 
quickfilver  is  not  oxidized  to  a maximum,  as  had  been  falfely  fup- 
pofed,  but  in  its  metallic  Hate.  His  analyfis  is  confirmed  by  the 
other  methods  by  which  cinnabar  may  be  prepared.  Thus,  the 
black  fulphuret  of  quickfilver  by  fufion  is  converted  into  the  red 
fulphuret,  by  boiling  it  in  a folution  of  potafs,  which  can  only 
adl  by  dilfolving  the  fulphuretted  hydrogen  and  fuperfiuous  ful- 
phur. Sub-muriate,  or  fub-fulphate  of  mercury,  fublimed  with 
fulphur,  furnifh  red  fulphuret  of  mercury,  and  muriate,  or  ful- 
vphate,  of  mercury.  . 

Red  fulphuret  of  quickfilver  is  fometimes  ufed  in  fumigations - 
againfl  venereal  ulcers  in  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  throat.  Half  a 
dram  of  it  burnt,  the  fume  being  imbibed  with  the  breath,  has 
occxificned  a violent  falivation.  'This  effect  is  by  no  means  owing 
to  me  medicine  as  a fulphuret ; for  when  fet  on  fire,  it  is  no  long- 
er fuch,  but  mercury  refolved  into  vapour,  and  blended  .with  the 
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fulphurous  acid  gas ; in  which  circumftances,  this  mineral  has 
very  powerful  effects. 

Mr  Pearion,  from  his  experiments  on  mercurial  fumigation,  con- 
cludes, that  where  checking  the  progiefs  of  the  difeafe  fuddenly 
is  an  objed  of  great  moment,  and  where  the  body  is  covered  with 
ulcers  or  large  and  numerous  eruptions,  and,  in  general,  to  ulcers, 
fungi,-  and  excrefcences,  the  vapour  of  mercury  is  an  application 
of  great  efficacy  and  utility  ; but  that  it  is  apt  to  induce  a ptyalifm 
rapidly,  and  great  confequent  debility,  and  that  for  the  purpofe^of 
fecuring  the  conftitution  againft  a relapfe,  as  great  a quantity  of 
mercury  muff  be  introduced  into  the  fyftem,  by  munition,  as  if 
no  fumigation  had  been  employed* 


CHAP.  X. 

Lj:  A D. 

ACETIS  PLUMBI;  olim,  Saccharum  Saturni* 

Ed  in. 

Acetite  of  Lead  ; formerly  Sugar  of  Lead* 

Take  of 

White  oxide  of  lead,  any  quantity  ; 

Put  it  into  a*  cucurbit,  and  pour  upon  it  of 
Diftilled  acetous  acid  ten  times  its  weight. 

Let  the  mixture  hand  upon  warm  fand  till  the  acid  become 
fweet ; when  it  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  frelh  acid  added  until 
it  ceafe  to  become  fweet.  Then  evaporate  all  the  liquor,  freed 
from  impurities,  in  a glafs-veffel,  to  the  confiftence  of  thin  honey, 
and  fet  it  afide  in  a cold  place,  that  cryftals  may  be  formed, 
which  are  to  be  dried  in  the  ihade.  The  remaining  liquor  is  a- 
gain  to  be  evaporated,  that  new  cryftals  may  be  formed ; and 
the  evaporation  is  to  be  repeated  until  no  more  cryftals  con- 
crete. 

Ce£uss\  Acetata. 

Lofld. 

Ac  stated  Cerufe . 

Take  of 

Cerufe,  one  pound; 

Diftilled  vinegar,  one  gallon  and  a hal£> 

Boil  the  cerufe  with  the  vinegar  until  the  vinegar  is  faturated ; 
then  filter  through  paper ; aud,  after  proper  evaporation,  fet  it 
.afide  to  cryftallize. 
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Duh . 

Take  of 

Cerufe,  an y quantity*, 

Diftilled  vinegar,  ten  times  as  much, 

Digeft  in  a glafs-veffel,  until  the  vinegar  become  fweet.  Having 
poured  this  off,  add  more  vinegar,  until  it  ceafe  to  become  fweet. 
Filter  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  flowly,  fo  that  it  may  form, 
cryftals,  which  are  to  be  dried  in  the  ftiade. 

The  acetite  of  lead  is  feldom  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  as 
he  can  procure  it  at  an  infinitely  cheaper  rate  from  thofe  who  ma- 
nufacture it  in  large  quantities.  The  preparation  of  it,  as  directed 
by  the  Colleges,  is  a-cafe  of  Ample  folution.  The  procefs  fre- 
quently fails,  from  the  oxide  of  lead  employed  being  adulterated, 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  or  fome  other  earthy  fubftance.  The  ace- 
tous acid  employed,  fhould  be  as  ftrong  as  can  be  procured  ; for 
with  a weak  acid  the  produdt  of  pure  fait  is  fmall,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  mother-water  is  increafed.  The  addition  of  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  to  the  folution,  after,  it  has  been  duly  evaporated, 
is  faid  to  improve  the  beauty  of  the  cryftals.  The  mother- water 
may  alfo  be  made  to  furnifh  pure  cryftals,  by  adding  to  it  a frefti 
portion  of  acetous  acid ; for  without  that  precaution,  it  furnifhes 
only  a very  heavy,  yellow,  pulverulent  mafs,  in  which  theje 
feems  to  be  an  excefs  of  oxide  of  lead.  ^ 

The  manufacture  of  acetite  of  lead  is  conduced  more  economi- 
cally, when  the  oxide  is  diffolved  in  the  acid  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  is  prepared  which  is  done  by  alternately  expofing  plates  of  lead 
to  the  vapour  of  acetous  acid,  and  immerfing  the  plates  thus  co- 
vered with  oxide  into  the  acid  itfelf. 

Acetite  of  lead  has  a fweet  ftyptic  tafte.  It  has  a white  colour, 
and  cryftallizes  in  flat  parallelopipeds,  terminated  by  a wedge,  or 
more  commonly  in  Alining  needles.  It  is  foluble  in  water,  and 
in  alcohol ; effiorefces  flightly  in  the  air,  and  is  decompofed  by 
heat  and  light.  It  is  alfo  decompofed  by  the  alkalies,  and  moft  of 
the  earths  and  acids.  The  proportions  of  its  conftituents  have  not 
been  afcertained. 

The  internal  ufe  of  acetite  of  lead,  notwithftanding  the  enco- 
miums fome  have  been  rafh  enough  to  beftow  upon  it,  is  entirely 
to  be  rejected.  It  forms,  however,  a very  valuable  external  ap- 
plication in  external  and  phlegmonic  inflammations,  bruifes,  and 
difeafes  of  the  fkin.  It  is  always  applied  in  folution,  either  Am- 
ply, as  to  the  eyes,  or  by  means  of  cloths  foaked  in  it,  or  mixed 
with  bread-crumb.  A drachm,  with  five  ounces  of  any  diftilled 
water,  forms  a ftrong  folution,  and  with  ten  ounces  of  water  a 
weak  folution.  If  common  water  be  ufed,  the  addition  of  a- 
bout  a drachm  of  acetous  acid  will  be  necefl’ary  to  keep  the  lead 
in  folution, 
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Of  Lead. 

AQUA  LITHARGYRI  ACETATl. 

Lond. 

Liquor  Lithargyri  Acetati  ; olim,  Extractum  Saturnt. 

Dub . 

Water  of  Acetated  Litharge , formerly  ExtraSi  of  Lead « 

Take  of 

Litharge,  two  pounds  and  four  ounces ; 

D illilled  vinegar,  one  gallon. 

Mix,  and  boil  to  fix  pints,  conftantly  fiirring  ; then  let  it  afide* 
After  the  feces  have  fubfided,  Itrain. 

Liquor  Lithargyri  Acetati  Compositus. 

Dub. 

Aqua  Lithargyri  Acetati  Composjta. 

Lo?id. 

Compound  Liquor  of  Acetated  Litharge . 

Take  of 

Liquor  of  acetated  litharge,  a drachm  *, 

Diddled  water,  fourteen  ounces,  (one  pint,  Land.') ; 

Weaker  fpivit  of  wine,  a drachm. 

Mix  the  fpirit  and  liquor  of  acetated  litharge,  then  add  the  diftilled 
water. 

These  preparations  do  not  differ  from  folutions  of  the  fame 
llrength  of  acetite  of  lead,  and  are  lefs  proper  as  their  ftrength  is 
apt  to  vary.  The  vitrified  oxide  of  lead  made  ufe  of  in  this  in- 
stance, is  le£s  eafily  foluble,  on  account  of  its  greater  force  of  ag- 
gregation, than  the  white  oxide ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  lefs 
liable  to  be  adulterated.  The  addition  of  the  diluted  aicohol  to  the 
^veak  folution,  is  intended  to  prevent  its  decompofition,  but  it  al- 
fo  renders  it  flightly  llimulant. 
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TIN. 

STANNI  PULVIS, 

, Loud. 

Powder  of  Tin. 

Take  of 

Tin,  four  ounces. 

Melt  it,  and  take  off  the  fcorias.  Then  pour  it  into  a clean  irofi 
veffel.  Reduce  it  to  powder,  either  by  agitation  or  trituration ; 
and  pafs  the  fine  part  of  the  powder  through  a hair-fieve, 
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Dub. 

Take  of 

Tin,  any  quantity. 

Having  melted  it  over  the  fire,  agitate  it  while  it  is  cooling,  with 
an  iron  fpatula,  until  it  be  reduced  to  powder  j which  is  to  be 
palled  when  cold  through  a iieve. 

The  College  of  Edinburgh  do  not  give  this  preparation,  infert- 
ing  Limatura  et  Puhis  Stanni  in  their  lift  of  the  materia  medica. 
It  is  often  employed  as  a remedy  againft  worms,  particularly  the 
fiat  kinds,  which  too  often  elude  the  force  of  other  medicines. 
The  generaLdofe  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm ; fome  confine  it 
to  a few  grains.  But  Dr  Alfton  allures  us,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Eflfays,  that  its  fuccefs  chiefly  depends  on  its  being  given  in  much 
larger  quantities.  He  diredls  an  ounce  of  the  powder  on  an  empty 
ftomach  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  molafies  ; next  day,  half  an 
ounce  *,  and  the  day  following,  half  an  ounce  more ; after  which, 
a cathartic  is  adminiftered.  Ke  fays  the  worms  are  ufually  voided 
during  the  operation  of  the  purge,  but  that  pains  of  the  ftomach 
occalioned  by  them  are  removed  almoft  immediately  upon  taking 
the  firft  dofe  of  the  tin. 

This  practice  is  fome’times  fuccefsful  in  the  expulfion  of  taeniae, 
but  by  no  means  fo  frequently  as  Dr  Alfton’s  obfervations  would 
lead  us  to  hope. 

Blane’s  powder,  which  certainly  fucceeds  fometimes  in  curing 
th^  diftemper  in  dogs,  feems  to  be  a fulphuretted  oxide  of  tin. 


CHAP.  XII. 

ZINC . 

OXIDUM  ZtNCI. 

Edin. 

Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Let  a large  Crucible  be  placed  in  a furnace  filled  with  live  coals, 
fo  as  to  be  fomewhat  inclined  towards  its  mouth  ; and  when  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  is  moderately  red,  throw  into  it  a fmall 
piece  of  zinc,  about  the  weight  of  a drachm.  The  zinc  foon 
inflames,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  converted  into  white  flakes, 
which  are  to  be  from  time  to  time  removed  from  the  furface  of 
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the  metal  with  an  iron  fpatula,  that  the  combuftion  may  be 
more  complete;  and  at  laft,  when  the  zinc  eeaies  to  flame,  the 
oxide  of  zinc  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  crucible.  Having  put 
in  another  piece  of  zinc,  the  operation  is  to  be  repeated,  and 
may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  neceffary.  Lallly,  the  oxide  of 
zinc  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

ZlNCUM  CaLCINATUM. 

Lofid . 

Calcined  Zinc . 

Take  of 

Zinc,  broken  into  pieces,  eight  ounces. 

Throw  the  zinc  at  feveral  times  into  an  ignited,  large,  deep,  and 
inclined  crucible  ; placing  over  it  another  crucible,  in  iuch  a 
manner  that  the  air  may  have  free  accefs  to  the  burning  zinc. 
Take  out  the  calx  as  foon  as  it  appears,  and  pafs  its  w 4ite  and 
lighter  part  through  a fieve. 

Calx  Zinci  > olim,  Flores  Zincr 
Dub . 

Calx  of  Zinc,  formerly  Flowers  of  Zinc, 

Take  of 

Zinc,  broken  into  pieces,  any  quantity. 

Throw  it,  at  different  times,  into  a fuiffciently  deep  crucible,  heat- 
ed red-hot,  and  placed  with  its  mouth  inclined  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace.  After  each  time  any  zinc  is  thrown  in, 
cover  the  crucible  with  another  inverted  over  it,  but  lo  that 
the  air  may  have  accefs  to  the  zinc.  Prefer ve  the  white  and 
very  light  calx  for  ufe. 

I his  is  an  inftance  of  Ample  oxidizement.  At  a red  heat, 
zinc  attracts  the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  is 
quickly  covered  with  a cruft  of  white  oxide,  which  prevents  the 
air  from  aiding  on  the  metal  below ; and  therefore  we  are  delired 
to  operate  only  on  fmall  pieces  at  a time,  and  to  place  the  cru- 
cible lo  that  we  may  eaftly  take  out  the  oxiffe  formed,  and  in- 
troduce frefh  pieces  of  zinc.  As  foon  as  the  crult  of  oxide  is 
broken  or  removed,  the  zinc  inflames,  and  burns  with  a'  brilliant 
white  or  greenifh  blue  flame,  being  at  the  fame  time  converted 
into  very  light  white  floccuh.  To  lave  thefe  as  much  as  poiiible,  we 
are  directed  to  ufe  a very  deep  and  large  crucible,  and  to  cover  it 
with  an  inverted  crucible.  But  as  we  muft  not  cover  it  fo  as  to 
prevent  the  accels  of  the  air,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  latter  pre=» 
caution  be  of  much  fervice.  The  greater  part  of  the  zinc  is,  how- 
ever, oxidized  in  the  crucible,  without  being  previoufly  converted 
into  vapour ; and  as  this  portion  of  the  oxide  is  always  mixed 
with  particles  of  zinc,  it  is  neceffary  to  feparate  them  by  tritu- 
ration and  elutriation. 
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The  oxide  thus  obtained  is  of  a pure  white  colour,  without 
fmell  or  tafle,  infufible  and  fixed  in  the  fire,  infoluble  in  water  or 
alcohol,  and  entirely  foluble  in  acids.  The  prefence  of  lead  in  it 
is  detedted  by  fulphuric  acid,  which  forms  in  that  cafe  an  infolu- 
ble fulphate  of  lead.  The  white  oxide  of  zinc  contains  82. 15 
zinc,  and  17.85  oxygen. 

White  oxide  of  zinc  is  applied  externally  as  a detergent  and 
exficcant  remedy.  With  twice  its  weight  of  axunge,  it  forms  an 
excellent  application  to  deep  chops,  or  excoriated  nipples.  But 
befides  being  applied  externally,  it  has  alfo  of  late  been  ufed  in- 
ternally. • In  dofes  from  one  to  feven  or  eight  grains,  it  has  been 
much  celebrated  in  the  cure  of  epilepfy  and  feveral  fpafmodic  af- 
fections : and  there  are  fufficient  teltimonies  of  their  good  effects, 
where  tonic  remedies  in  thofe  affe&ions  are  proper. 

CARBONAS  ZINCI  IMPURUS  PR/EPARATUS  j olim, 

Lapis  Calaminaris  Pra:paratus. 

Edin. 

Prepared  Impure  Carbonate  of  Zinc,  formerly  Prepared  Gala- 
mine. 

The  impure  carbonate  of  zinc,  after  being  roafted  by  thofe 
who  make  brafs,  is  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  (p.  415.) 

Lapis  Galaminaris  Praiparatus. 

Dub. 

Prepared  Calamine. 

Reduce  calcined  calamine  to  powder,  and  feparate  the  impalpable 
parts  in  the  fame  manner  that  is  directed  in  the  preparation  of 
crabs  claws,  (p.  415.) 

Pond. 

See  the  preparation  of  fubltances  infoluble  in  water,  (p.  415.) 
As  this  oxide  of  zinc  is  intended  for  external  application,  and 
often  to  parts  very  eafily  irritated,  too  much  pains  cannot  be  be 
flowed  in  reducing  it  to  a fine  powder. 

OXIDUM  ZINCI  IMPURUM  PR^PARATUM 5 olim,  Tu- 

TIA  pRiEPARATA. 

Edin . 

Prepared  Impure  Oxide  of  Zinc,  formerly  Prepared  Putty. 

It  is  prepared  as  carbonate  of  lime,  (p.  4*5*) 

Tutia  Praiparata. 

Lojid. 

Prepared  Putty . 

See  the  preparation  of  fubltances  inioluble  in  water,  fp.  415O 
This  oxide  is  alfo  prepared  for  external  uie  only. 
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SULPHAS  ZINCL 

Edin. 

Shlphate  of  Zinc. 
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Take  of 


Zinc,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  three  ounces  ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  live  ounces. 

Water,  twenty  ounces. 

Mix  them,  and  when  the  efiervefcence  is  finifiied,  digefit  the  mix- 
ture for  a little  on  hot  land  ; then  ftrain  the  deca  1 ed  liquor 
through  paper,  and  after  proper  evaporation  fet  it  apart,  that  it 
may  cryfiallize. 


Take  of 

White  vitriol*  one  pound  *, 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  drachm  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Mix  and  filter  through  paper.  After  proper  evaporation,  fet  it 

afide  in  a cold  place  to  cryfiallize. 

The  fulphate  of  zinc  of  commerce  is  never  pure,  but  always 
contains  iron,  copper,  and  a little  lead.  From  the  mode  of  its 
preparation,  there  is  alfo  a deficiency  of  acid  and  water  of  cryftal- 
iization.  The  means  dire&ed  for  purifying  it  by  the  London  and 
Dublin  Colleges  willfupply  thefe,  but  do  not  feparate  the  foreign 
metals,  except  perhaps  the  dead.  If,  therefore,  a pure  fulphate  of 
zinc  be  wanted,  we  may,  according  to  the  diredions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh College,  diffolve  pure  zinc  in  pure  fulphuric  acid ; but  we 
believe  this  procefs  is  very  rarely  pra&ifed,  efpecially  as  the  com- 
mon fulphate  of  zinc  may  be  fufficiently  purified  by  expofing 
it  in  folution  to  the  air,  by  which  means  red  oxide  of  iron  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  by  digefting  it  upon  pure  zinc,  which  precipitates 
the  other  metals. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  cryftallizes  in  tetrahedral  prifms  terminated 
by  pyramids.  It  has  a metallic,  ftyptic  tafte  i effiorefces  {lowly 
when  expofed  to  the  air.  It  is  foluble  in  2.5  parts  of  water  at 
6o°,  and  in  much  lefs  boiling  water.  It  is  not  foluble  in  alcohol. 
It  is  decompofed  by  the  alkalies  and  earths,  hvdroguretted  ful- 
phurets,  and  fulphuretted  hydrogurets.  It  cordifis  of  20  o,xide  of 
zinc,  40  acid,  and  40  water  of  cryftallization. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  in  dofes  from  ten  grains  to  half  a drachm, 
operates  almoft  inftantly  as  an  emetic,  and  is  at  the  fame  time 
perfe&ly  fafe.  It  is  therefore  given,  when  immediate  vomiting 
is  required,  as  in  cafes  where  poifon  has  been  fwallqwed.  By 
employing  it  internally,  in  fmaller  dofes,  it  ads  as  a tonic  and 
feme  think  it  in  every  cafe  preferable  to  the  oxides  zinci. 


Zincum  Vitriol ATUM, 


Loud.  Dub. 
Vitriolated  Zinc • 


Externally 
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Externally  it  is  ufed  as  adlyptic  application  to  flop  haemorrha- 
gies;  diminifti  increafed  difcharges,  as  gonorrhoea;  and  to  cure 
external  inflammations  arifing  from  debility  and  relaxation  of 
the  blood- vefiels,  as  in  fome  cafes  of  ophthalmia. 

SOLUTIO  SULPHATIS  ZINCI. 

Kdin. 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc . 

Take  of  ' 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  flxteen  grains  ) 

Water,  eight  ounces ; 

Diluted  iulphuric  acid,  flxteen  drops. 

Diffolve  the  fulphate  of  zinc  in  the  watet ; then,  having  added  the 

acid,  filter  through  paper. 

The  acid  is  here  added  to  diflolve  the  excefs  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
which  the  common  fulphate  often  contains.  This  folution  is  of 
a ftrength  proper  for  injecting  into  the  urethra  in  gonorrhoea,  or 
applying  to  the  eyes  in  chronic  ophthalmia. 

AQUA  ZINCI  VITRIOLAT1  cum  CAMPHORA, 

Land. 

Water  of  Vitriolated  Zi?ic  with  Camphor . 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  zinc,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Camphorated  fpirit,  half  an  ounce,  by  meafure  ; 

Boiling  water  two  pints. 

Mix,  and  filter  through  paper. 

It  is  ule.d  externally  as  a lotion  for  fome  ulcers,  particularly 
thdfe  in  which  it  is  neceffary  to  reitrain  a great  difcharge.  It  is 
alfo  not  ^infrequently  employed  as  a colly  r ium  in  fome  cafes  of 
ophthalmia;  where  a large  difcharge  of  watery  fluid  takes  place 
from  the  eyes  wi  h but  little  inflammation;  but  when  it  is  to  he 
applied  to  this  tender  organ,  it  ought  firlf,  at  leaf!,  to  be  diluted 
by  the  addition  of  more  water. 


AQUA  ALUMINIS  COMPOSITA. 

Loud . 


Compound  Alum  Water . 

Take  of 
Alum, 

V itriolated  zinc,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  diftilied  water,  two  pints. 

Pour  the  water  on  the  falts  in  a glafs-veflel,  and  ftrain. 

This  water  was  long  known  in  oiir  fhdps,  under  the  title  of 
Apua  a turn  i ho j a Bateanu* 

fit 
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It  is  ufed  for  cleaning  and  healing  ulcers  and  wounds ; and  for 
removing  cutaneous  eruptions,  the  part  being  bathed  with  it  hot 
three  or  four  times  a day.  it  is  fometimes  like  wife  employed 
as  a collynum  •,  and  as  an  inje&ion  in  gonorrhoea  and  fluor  albus, 
when  not  accompanied  with  virulence. 

SOLUTIO  ACETITIS  ZINCI. 

Ed:nr 

Solution  of  Acetite  of  Zinc* 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  a drachm  ; 

Diftilled  water,  ten  ounces, 

Diflolve. 

Take  of 

Acetite  of  lead,  four  fcluples  ; 

Diftilled  water,  ten  ounces. 

Diflolve, 

Mix  the  folutioiis  •,  let  them  Hand  at  reft  a little,  and  then  filter 
the  liquor. 

This  is  a cafe  of  double  elective  attra&icm,  the  lead  combining 
and  forming  an  infoluble  compound  with  the  fulphuric  acid,  while 
the  zinc  unites  with  the  acetous  acid,  and  remains  in  folution. 

The  acetite  of  zinc  may  be  obtained  by  evaporatioii  in  talcy 
cryftal's.  It  is  foluble  in  water,  and  is  decompofed  by  heat.  It  is 
not  poifonous. 

When  cryftallized  acetite  of  lead  ahd  fulphate  of  zinc  are  tritu- 
rated together,  the  mixture  prefeiitly  becomes  moift,  which  is 
owing  to  the  new  compounds  combining  with  lefs  water  of  cry- 
ftallization  than  the  original  falts*  by  which  means  a portion  of 
the  water  is  difengaged  in  its  fluid  form. 

The  folution  of  acetite  of  zinc  is  with  many  practitioners  de- 
fer vedly  much  efteemed  as  an  aftringent  collyrium,  and  injec- 
tion. < 


CHAP.  XIII. 

ALCOHOL,  ETHER,  and  ETHEREAL  SPIRITS . 


ALCOHOL. 

Lond. 

Ardent  Spirit . 

Take  of 

Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon  *, 


prepared 
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Prepared  kali,  made  hot,  one  pound  and  a half ; 

Pure  kali,  one  ounce. 

Mix  the  vinous  fpirit  with  the  pure  kali,  and  afterwards  add  one 
pound  of  the  hot  prepared  kali ; fhake  them,  and  digefl  foi 
twenty-four  hours.  Pour  off  the  fpirit,  to  which  add  the  red 
of  the  prepared  kali,  and  diflil  in  a water-bath.  It  is  to  be 
kept  in  a velTel  well-flopped.  . The  kali  fhould  be  heated  tc 
300°  Fahrenheit. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  is  to  that  of  diflilled  water  as 
815  to  1000. 

Dub . 

Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  five  pounds  ; 

Pearl-afhes,  dried  over  the  fire,  and  ftill  warm,  one  pound; 
Cauflic  vegetable  alkali,  in  powder,  one  ounce. 

Mix  the  fpirit  and  the  cauflic  alkali;  add  the  pearl-afhes,  pre 
vioufly  reduced  to  powder,  and  digefl  the  mixture  for  three 
days,  frequently  agitating  it ; then  pour  off  the  fpirit,  and  dif- 
. til  over  three  pounds  with  a moderate  heat. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  fpirit  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as 
820  to  1000. 

The  theory  of  tbefe  proceffes  has  been  already  explained 
(p-  129.),  and  alfo  the  fuperiority  of  muriate  of  lime  over  car- 
bonate of  potafs  for  feparating  the  lafl  portions  of  water  from  al- 
cohol. The  potafs  is  ufed  by  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges 
in  fuch  fmall  quantity  that  it  can  have  little  effedl ; when  added 
in  confiderable  quantity,  it  adts  upon  the  alcohol  itfelf,  and  decom- 
pofes  it.  The  Edinburgh  College  give  no  diredlions  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a perfectly  pure  alcohol,  as  it  is  never  ufed  in  phar- 
macy; but  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  they  have  given  the 
title  of  alcohol  to  a liquid  which  is  not  the  alcohol  of  chemifls, 

iETHER  SULPHURICUS. 

Edin. 

Sulphuric  Ether. 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  acid, 

Alcohol,  each  thirty  two  ounces. 

Pour  the  fpirit  into  a glafs-retort  fit  for  fuftaimng  a indue n heat, 
andA  add  to  it  the  acid  in  an  uninterrupted  ftream.  Mix  them 
by  degrees,  fhaking  them  moderately  and  frequently;  this  done, 
inflantly  diflil  from  fand  previoufly  heated  for  the  purpofe,  into 
a receiver  kept  cool  with  water  or  fnow.  But  the  heat  is  to  be 
managed,  that  the  liquor  fhall  boil  as  foon  as  poffible,  and 
continue  to  boil  till  fixteen  ounces  are  drawn  off  ; then  let  the 
retort  be  removed  from  the  fand« 
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To  the  diftilled  liquor  add  two  drachms  of  potafs ; then  diftil  from 
a very  high  retort,  with  a very  gentle  heat,  into  a cool  recei- 
ver, until  ten  ounces  have  been  drawn  off. 

If  fixteen  ounces  of  alcohol  be  poured  upon  the  acid  remaining  in 
the  retort  after  the  firft  diftillation,  and  the  diftillation  be  re- 
peated, more  ether  will  be  obtained  ; and  this  may  be  repeated 
feveral  times. 

TETHER  VlTRIOLICUS. 

Lond. 

Vitriolic  Ether. 

Take  of 

The  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether,  two  pounds  by  weight ; 

Water  of  pure  kali,  one  ounce  by  meafure. 

Shake  them  together,  and  diftil,  with  a gentle  heat,  fourteen  oun- 
ces by  meafure. 

AlTHER  VlTRIOLICUS. 

Dub. 

Vitriolic  Ether. 

Take  of 

Vitriolic  ethereal  liquor,  fixteen  ounces  *,  4 

Cauftic  vegetable  alkali,  in  powder,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them,  and  diftil  with  a gentle  heat  ten  ounces  from  a very 
high  retort  into  a cooled  receiver. 

TETHER  SULPHURICUS  cum  ALCOHOLE. 

Ed  in. 

Sulphuric  Ether  vjith  Alcohol . 

Take  of 

Sulphuric  ether,  one  part. 

Alcohol,  two  parts. 

Mix  them. 

Spiritus  TEtheris  Vitriolic^ 

Lofid. 

Spirit  of  Vitriolic  Ether. 

Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 

Vitriolic  acid,  each  one  pound. 

Pour  the  acid  gradually  upon  the  fpirit,  and  mix  them  by  lhaking; 
then  diftil  with  a gentle  heat,  from  a retort  into  a tubulated  re- 
ceiver, to  which  another  recipient  is  fitted,  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic 
ether  till  fuiphureous  vapours  begin  to  rile. 

If  you  apply  another  receiver,  and  continue  the  diftillation,  a 
little  oil  of  wine  will  be  obtained,  which  is  to  be  preferved  for 
life. 


Liquor 
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Liqpost  /Ethereus  Vitrioligus. 

Dub. 

Vitriolic  Ethereal  Liquor . 

Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  thirty-two  ounces. 

Put  the  fpirit  into  a glafs- retort,  capable  of  fupporting  a fudden 
heat,  and  pour  upon  it  the  acid  in  a continued  It  re  am.  Mix 
' them  gradually,  and  having  placed  the  retort  in  fand  previouily 
heated,  diftil  the  liquor  into  a cool  receiver.  But  the  heat  is 
to  be  fo  regulated,  that  the  mixture  may  boil  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible  j and  the  retort  is  to  be  removed  from  the  land  when  lix- 
tcen  ounces  have-come  over. 

OLEUM  VINE 

Land.  . . ' 

Oil  cf  Wine. 

Take  of 
Alcohol, 

Vitriolic  acid,  of  each  one  pint. 

Mix  them  by  degrees,  and  diftil ; taking  care  that  no  black  froth 
pafs  into  the  receiver.  Separate  the  oity  part  of  the  diltilled 
liquor  from  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid  Td  the  oily  part  add  as 
much  water  of  pure  kali  as  is  fufticlent  to  eorre€t  -the  fulphu- 
reous  fmeil ; then- diftil  off  the  little  ether  with  a gentle  heat. 
The  oil  of  wine  will  remain  in  the  retort,  fwimimog  on  the 
watery  liquor  \ from  which  it  is  to  be  iepa rated: 

SPIR1TUS  TETHERXS  VITRIOLIC!  COMPOSITUS. 

Loud. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Vitriolic  Ether. 

Take  of  . 

Spirit  of  vitriolic  ether,' two  pounds  ; 

Oil  of  wine,  three  drachms. 

Mix  them, 

LIQUOR  iETHEREUS  OLEOSUS  ; olini,  Liquor  Hoffman- 
ni  Anodynus.  Dub. 

Oily  Ethereal  Liquor , formerly  Anody  ne  Liquor  of  Hoffmann. 
Take  what  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  diftillation  of  the  vitrio- 
lic ether. 

Hiftil  to  one-half  with  a moderate  heat.’ 

The  produds  ariftng  from  the  decompofitron  of  alcohol  by  the 
action  of  the  acids  are  extremely  curious  and  interefting.  The 
theory  of  their  formation  was  not  underftood  until  lately,  when  il 
was  admirably  explained  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  who  fliew- 
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ed  that  the  acid  remains  unchanged,  and  that  the  alcohol  is  con- 
verted into  ether,  water,  and  charcoal. 

The  mod:  convenient  way  of  mixing  the  ingredients  is  to  put 
the  alcohol  into  tnd  retort  firft,  and,  with  a long-tubed  funnel 
reaching  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  to  pour  in  the  acid. 
By  cautious  agitation  the  two  fluids  unite,  and  heat  is  produced, 
which  may  be  taken  advantage  ot  in  the  dillillation,  if  we  have 
a land-bath  previoufly  heated  to  the  lame  degree,  to  fet  the  re-* 
tort  into  immediately  after  the  mixture  is.  completed ; nor  is 
there  any  occalion  for  a tubulated  receiver,  if  we  immerfe  the  or- 
dinary receiver,  which  ought  to  be  large,  in  water,  or  bury  it  in 
broken  ice. 

The  diltillation  fnould  be  performed  with  an  equal  and  very 
gemie  heat.  The  juncture  of  the  retort  and  recipient  is  to  be 
luted  with  a paft.e  made  of  linfeed  meal,  and  further  fecured  by  a 
piece  of  wet  bladder. 

Immediately  on  mixing  the  acid  with  the  alcohol,  there  is  a 
confiderable  increafe  of  temperature,  and  a flight  difengagement 
of  alcohol,  fomewhat  altered,  and  having  an  aromatic  odour.  On 
placing  the  retort  in  the  fand-bath,  a portion  of  pure  alcohol 
firft:  corpes  over  \ and  when  the  mixture  in  the  retort  boils,  the 
ether  rifes,  and  is  condenfed  in  thin,  broad,  ftraight  ftreaks,  having 
the  appearance  of  oil.  Until  the  liquor  which  paflfes  over  into  the 
receiver  amounts  to  about  half,  or  fomewhat  more  than  half,  of 
the  alcohol  operated  on.  it  confifts  almoft  entirely  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  there  has  been  no  production  of  any  permanently  elas- 
tic fluid : but  now'-  the  production  of  ether  ceafes  } the  fulphuric 
acid  is  decompcfed  \ and  fulphureous  vapours  begin  to  arife, 
which  condenfe  in  irregular  ftreaks,  or  in  drops  : we  mull  there- 
fore either  put  a ftop  to  the  procefs,  or  change  the  receiver.  In 
the  latter  cafe  the  products,  are  fulphurous  acid,  acetous  acid, 
water,  and  oil  of  wine,  as  it  was  called,  accompanied  towards  the 
end  by  a peculiar  fpecies  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  called  by 
the  Dutch  che mills  Olefiant  gas ; becaufe,  when  mixed  with  oxy- 
genized muriatic  acid,  it  forms  oil.  At  laft:  the  matter  in  the 
retort,  W’hich  has  now  become  thick  and  black,  fwells  up,  and 
prevents  us  from  carrying  the  procefs  further. 

If  we  ftop  the  procefs  before  the  fulphureous  vapours  arife,  the 
whole  acid,  diluted  with  a proportion  of  water,  and  mixed  with 
charcoal,  remains  in  the  retort ; but  if  we  allow  the  procefs  to  go 
on,  there  is  a continual  decompofition  of  the  acid,  which  is  there- 
fore diminilhed  in  quantity.  In  either  cafe,  according  to  Proud:, 
the  fulphuric  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  black  refiduum  in 
the  retort,  by  diluting  it  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  filtering 
it  through  linen,  and  evaporating  it  till  it  acquire  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity 1.84,  then  adding  about  one  five-hundredth  part  of  nitrate  of 
potafs,  and  continuing  the  evaporation  until  the  acid  become  per- 
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feCtly  colourlefs,  and  acquire  the  fpecific  gravity  of  1.86.  The 
refiduum,  however,  may  be  more  advantageoufly  preferved,  as 
the  Edinburgh  College  direCt,  for  preparing  more  ether,  by  re- 
peating the  procefs  repeatedly  with  frefh  quantities  of  alcohol, 
Prouft  indeed  denies  that  this  refiduum  is  capable  of  converting 
more  alcohol  into  ether ; but  that  excellent  chemift  has  fomehow' 
fallen  into  error,  for  it  is  a fad;,  that  was  known  in  the  time  of 
that  no  lefs  excellent  chemift  Dr  Lewis,  and  inferted  in  his  firft 
edition  of  this  Difpenfatory,  published  in  1753,  and  not  a recent 
difcovery  of  Citizen  Cadet,  as  Fourcroy  would  lead  11s  to  believe. 
If  farther  confirmation  be  wanted,  we  ftiall  inflajice  Gottling,  who 
fays,  that  from  three  or  four  pounds  of  this  reliduum,  he  has  pre- 
pared 60  or  70  pounds  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether,  and  more 
than  twelve  pounds  of  vitriolic  ether,  without  rectifying  the  re- 
liduum, cr  allowing  the  fuiphureous  vapour  to  evaporate.  The 
ether  may  be  feparated  from  the  alcohol  and  fuiphureous  acid,  with, 
which  it  is  always  mixed,  by  rediffilling  it  with  a very  gentle 
heat,  after  mixing  it  with  potafs,  or  rather  lime,  which  combine 
with  the  acid,  or  with  black  oxide  of  manganefe,  which  converts 
.the  fuiphureous  into  fulphuric  acid,  and  thus  deprives  it  of  its  vo- 
latility. 

' The  chemical  properties  of  ether  have  been  already  noticed 
(§  231.).  As  a medicine  taken  internally,  it  is  an  excellent  and- 
fpafmodic,  cordial  and  ftimulant.  In  catarrhal  and  afthmatic  com- 
plaints, its  vapour  is  inhaled  with  advantage,  by  holding  in  the 
mouth  a piece  of  fugar  on  which  ether  has  been  dropt.  It  is  gi- 
ven as  a cordial  in  naufea,  and  in  febrile  difeafes  of  the  typhoid 
type  *,  >s  an  antifpafmodic,  in  hyfteria,  and  in  other  fpafmodic  and 
painful  difeafes  \ and  as  a ftimulus  in.foporofe  ancT  apoplectic  af- 
fections. Regular  practitioners  feldom  give  fo  much  as  half  an 
ounce,  much  more  frequently  only  a fewdrops,  for  a dofe;  but 
empirics  have  fometimes  ventured  upon  much  larger  quantities, 
and  with  incredible  benefit.  When  applied  externally,  it  is  capable 
of  producing  two  very  oppofite  effects  according  to  its  manage- 
ment ; for,  if  it  be  prevented  from  evaporating,  by  covering  the 
place  to  which  it  is  applied  clofely  with  the  hand,  it  proves  a 
powerful  ftimulant  and  rubefacient,  and  excites  a fenfation  of 
burning  heat.  In  this  way  it  is  frequently  ufed  for  reihoving 
pains  in  the  head  or  teeth.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  dropt  on  any 
par]t  of  the  body,  expofed  freely  to  the  contaCt  of  the  air,  its  ra- 
pid evaporation  produces  an  intenfe  degree  of  cold  ; and  as  this  is 
attended  with  a proportional  diminution  of  bulk  in  the  part  ap- 
plied, in  this  way  it  has  frequently  facilitated  the  reduction  of 
. ftrangulated  hernia. 

The  mixture  of  ether  with  alcohol,  whether  prepared  direCtly 
by  mixing  them  as  the  Edinburgh  College  direCt,  or  in  the  im- 
pure ftate  in  which  it  comes  over  in  the  firft  part  of  the  procefs 
for  diftilling  ether,  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether  of  the  London,  and 

th£ 
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the  vitriolic  ethereal  liquor  of  the  Dublin  Colleges,  poffelTes  fimilar 
virtues  with  ether,  but  in  an  inferior  degree. 

SPIRITUS  ^ETHERIS  NITROSI. 

Edin. 

Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether . 

LiQUOR  EEthereus  Nitrosus. 

Dub. 

Nitrous  Ethereal  Liquor. 

Take  of 

Alcohol,  three  pounds  ; 

Nitrous  acid,  one  pound.  - 

Pour  the  alcohol  into  a capacious  phial,  placed  in  a veffel  fufl  of 
cold  water,  and  add  the  acid  by  degrees,  conilantiy  agitating 
them.  Let  the  phial  be  flightly  covered,  and  placed  for  feven 
days  in  a cool  place  ; then  diltil  the  liquor  with  the  heat  of  boil- 
ing water  into  a receiver  kept  cool  with  water  or  fnow,  till  no 
more  fpirit  comes  over. 

SPIRITUS*  fETHERIS  Nitrosi. 

Lond. 

Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether . 

Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints  ; 

Nitrous  acid,  half  a pound. 

Mix  them,  by  pouring  in  the  acid  to  the  fpirit,  and  diltil  with  a 
gentle  heat  one  pound  ten  ounces. 

This  procefs  is  attended  with  much  greater  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger than  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  would  lead  us  to 
fuppoie.  For  the  adtion  of  the  acid  upon  the  alcohol  is  fo  very 
violent,  that  either  a large  proportion  of  the  ethereal  product  is 
diffipated  and  loft  ; or  if  we  attempt  to  operate  in  clofe  vefifels, 
we  run  the  hazard  of  breaking  them.  The  adtion  of  alcohol  and 
nitrous  acid  upon  each  other  is  much  influenced  by  their  propor- 
tions. If  we  ufe  a fmall  proportion  of  alcohol,  or  pour  alcohol 
into  nitrous  acid,  there  immediately  takes  place  a great  increafe 
of  temperature,  and  a violent  effervefcence  and  difen  gagement  of 
red  fumes.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  acid  be  added  to  the  alcohol, 
no  apparent  adtion  takes  place  until  the  quantity  of  acid  added 
amount  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  alcohol;  bubbles  of  gas  then 
begin  to  be  dilengaged,  and*  the  adtioii  is  increafed  in  proportion 
as  more  acid  is  added.  By  placing  the  phials  containing  the  alco- 
hol and  acid,  in  cold,  or  rather  iced  water,  they  may  be'  mixed 
without  danger  in  the  proportions  diredted  by  the  Colleges.  Du- 
ring the  period  that  the  mixture  is  fet  at  reft  in  a cool  place,  the 
adtion  goes  on  llowly,  and  at  laft  ceafes.  We  may  now  proceed 
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to  the  diflillation,  which  mull  be  performed  with  a very  flow  and 
well-regulated  fire;  for  the  vapour  is  very  apt  to  expand  with  fo 
much  violence  as  to  burfl  the  velfels  ; and  the  heat  muff  at  no 
time  exceed  21 2°,  other  wife  a portion  of  undecompoled  acid  will 
pafs  over  and  fpoil  the  product. 

The  fpirit  of  nitrous  ether  thus  obtained  is  a cclourlefs  fluid,  of 
a fragrant  odour,  lighter  than  water,  extremely  volatile  and  in- 
flammable, poffeffmg  properties  in  general  analogous  to  the  fpirit 
of  fulphuric  ether,  ft  fhould  not  give  a blue  colour  to  tin&ure  of 
guaiac,  or  exhibit  any  other  figns  of  acidity.  By  age  and  expo- 
fure  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  decompofed,  and  gives  rife  to  the 
reprodu6fion  of  nitrous  acid.  When  this  change  has  taken  place, 
it  may  be  rectified  by  fa  turning  the  acid  with  lime  water,  and 
rediililling  the  ethereal  fluid.  In  all  probability  it  is  a mixture 
of  nitrous  ether  and  alcohol  *,  for  by  diminiihing  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  employed,  we  obtain  a fluid  having  a fimilar  relation  to  the 
fpirit  of  nitrous  ether,  that  fulphuric  ether  has  to  the  fpirit  of  ful- 
phuric ether. 

When  alcohol  and  nitrous  acid  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  formation  of  nitrous  ether,  the  utmofl  precautions 
muff  be  taken  to  diminifh  their  action  on  each  other.  This 
may  be  done  by  adding  the  acid  to  the  alcohol,  in  very  fmall 
portions  at  a time,  and  at  confiderable  intervals.  In  this  way  Mr 
Dehne  procured,  from  two  pounds  of  alcohol,  and  one  pound  eight 
ounces  and  three  drachms  of  nitrous  acid,  one  pound  nine  ounces 
ahd  three  drachms  of  ether  : the  refiduum  weighed  one  pound 
twelve  ounces ; there  was  therefore  a lofs  6f  three  ounces.  Dr. 
Black  contrived  a very  ingenious  method  of  retarding  the  a&ion 
of  nitrous  acid  upon  alcohol,  by  rendering  their  mixture  extremely 
flow.  On  two  ounces  of  the  flrong  acid  put  into  a phial,  pouf 
flowly  and  gradually  about  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  which, 
by  being  made  to  trickle  down  the  tides'  of  the  phial,  will  flo^t  on 
the  furface  of  the  acid  without  mixing  with  it  •,  then  add,  in  the 
fame  cautious  manner,  three  ounces  of  alcohol,  which  in  its  turn 
will  float  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  By  this  means  the  three 
fluids  are  kept  leparate  on  account  of  their  different  fpecific  gravi- 
ties, and  aftratum  of  water  is  interpofed  between  the  acid  and  fpirit. 
The  phial  containing  the  fpirit  muff  be  flopped  with  a conical 
Hopper,.  and  this  Hopper  confined  to  its  place  by  a weak  fpring. 
Tfie  phial  is  now  to  be  fet  in  a cool  place,  and  the  acid  will  gra- 
dually a'fcend,  and  the  fpirit  defcend  through  the  water,  this  lafl 
a£ling  as  a boundary  to  reHrain  their  aclion  on  each  other.  When 
this  commences,  bubbles  of  gas  rife  through  the  fluids,  and  the 
acid  gets  a blue  colour,  which  it  again  lofes  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
days,  at  which  time  a yellow  nitrous  ether  begins  to  fwim  on  the 
furface.  As  foon  as  the  formation  of  air-bubbles  ceafes,  it  is.  time, 
to  remove  the  ether  formed ; for  if  allowed  to  remain,  its  quantity 
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decreafes.  By  this  method  a quantity  of  nitrous  ether  is  formed, 
without  the  danger  of  producing  elaftic  vapours  or  explofion.  The 
xeliduum  of  this  procefs  is  ftill  capable  of  forming  a fpirit  of  ni- 
trous ether,  with  an  additional  quantity  of  alcohol. 

There  is  ftill  another  method  of  forming  nitrous  ether,  which  is 
indeed  faid  to  be  preferable  to  that  mentioned.  It  was  firft  pra£ti- 
i'ed  by  M.  Voigt.  Four  pounds  of  dried  nitrate  of  potafs  are  to 
be  introduced  into  a tubulated  retort,  connected  with  a Woulfe’s 
apparatus ; and  a mixture  of  four  pounds  of  fulphuric  acid,  and 
three  pounds  four  ounces  of  alcohol,  is  to  be  poured  upon  it. 
Without  the  application  of  any  external  heat,  nitrous  ether  pafies 
over  ii#o  the  receiver,  and  the  reliduum  furniffies,  on  more  alco- 
hol being  added  to  it,  fpirit  of  nitrous  ether. 

When  alcohol  is  converted  into  ether  by  the  a&ion  of  nitrous 
acid,  the  change  produced  on  it  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  pro- 
duced by  fulphuric  acid.  In  the  latter  cafe,  it  is  effected  by  the 
* affinities  which  form  water,  and  charcoal  is  precipitated.  In  the 
former,  it  is  effected  by  'the  affinities  which  form  carbonic  acid, 
and  no  water  is  formed. 

Spirit  of  nitrous  ether  has  been  long  defervedly  held  in  great 
efteem.  It  quenches  thirft,  promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  expels 
flatulencies,  and  moderately  ftrengthens  the  flomach.  It  may  be 
given  in  dofes  of  from  twenty  drops  to  a drachm,  in  any  conve- 
nient vehicle.  Mixed  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpiritus  ammonite 
aromaticus,  it  proves  a mild,  yet  efficacious,  diaphoretic,  and  often 
remarkably  diuretic  ; efpecially  in  fome  febrile  cafes,  where  fuch 
a falutary  evacuation  is  wanted.  A fmall  proportion  of  this  fpi- 
rit added  to  malt  fpirits,  gives  them  a flavour  approaching  to  that 
«f  French  brandy. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

HERB  ARUM  ft  FLORUM  EXSICCATIQ. 

\ 

Lo?id . 

THE  DRYING  OF  HERBS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Let  thefe,  fpread  out  lightly,  be  dried  by  a gentle  heat. 

Edin . 

Herbs  and  flowers  are  to  be  dried  by  the  gentle  heat  of  a ftove  or 
common  fire,  in  luch  quantities  at  a time,  that  the  procefs  may 
be  finilhed  as  quickly  as  poffible  \ for  by  this  means  their 
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powers  are  bed  preferved  *,  the  left  of  which  is  the  perfeft  pre- 
fervation  of  their  natural  colour. 

The  leaves  of  hemlock  ( conium  maculatum Jf  and  of  other  plants 
containing  a fubtile  volatile  matter,  mud  be  immediately  pound- 
ed, after  being  dried,  and  afterwards  kept  in  glafs- phials  well 
corked. 

For  further  obfervations  on  the  drying  and  prefervation  of  Am- 
ple fubftances,  the  nth,  16th  and  19th  paragraphs  of  the  fecond 
fe&ion  of  the  firft  part  of  this  work  may  be  conl'ulted. 

SCILLiE  EXSICCATIO. 

Lend . 

fhe  Drying  of  Squill. 

Cut  the  fquill,  after  having  removed  its  dry  coats,  tranfverfely 
into  thin  dices,  and  dry  it  by  a gentle  heat. 

S GILL  A MaRITIJVIA  ExSICCATA. 

Edin. 

Dried  Sea  Squill. 

Cut  the  root  of  the  fea-fquill,  after  having  removed  its  external 
coat,  tranfverfely  into  thin  dices,  and  dry  it  by  a gentle  heat. 
The  fign  of  its  being  properly  dried  is,  that  although  rendered 
friable,  it  retains  its  bitternefs  and  acrimony. 

Scilla:  Pr/eparatal. 

Dub. 

Prepared  Squills. 

Cut  the  fquills,  after  having  removed  their  membranaceou^inte'gu- 
ments,  as  thin  as  pofiible,  and  fufpend  the  cut  dices  in  the  fliade 
to  dry.  When  dry,  reduce  them  to  powder,  which  is  to  be  kept 
in  a corked  phial. 

By  this  method  the  fquill  dries  much  fooner  than  when  its  feve- 
ral  coats  are  only  feparated  ; the  internal  part  being  here  laid 
bare,  which,  in  each  of  the  entire  coats,  is  covered  with  a thin 
Ikin,  which  impedes  the  exhalation  of  the  moidure.  The  root 
lofes  in  this  procefs  four-fifths  of  its  original  weight  *,  the  parts 
which  exhale  with  a moderate  heat  appear  to  be  merely  wa- 
tery : hence  fix  grains  of  the  dry  root  are  equivalent  to  half  a 
drachm  of  it  when  frefii ; a circumflance  to  be  particularly  re- 
garded in  the  exhibition  of  this  medicine.  But  if  too  great  heat 
has  been  employed  to  dry  it,  it  becomes  almofl  inert,  and  it  alfo 
lofes  by  long  keeping  in  the  ftate  of  powder. 

Dried  fquills  furnidi  us  with  a medicine,  fometimes  advanta* 
geoudy  employed  as  an  emetic,  often  as  an  expectorant,  but  dill 
more  frequently  as  a powerful  diuretic,, 
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MILLIPEDES  PREEPARATIO. 

Land. 

P’he  "Preparation  of  Millipeds . 

.Millipede  P r^ep ar atje. 

Dub. 

Prepared  Millipeds. 

The  millipeds  are  to  be  inelofed  in  a thin  canvas  cloth,  and  fuf- 
pended  over  hot  proof  fpirit  in  a clofe  vefiel,  till  they  be  killed 
by  the  {team,- and  rendered  friable. 

This  is  the  lad  remains  of  a juftly  exploded  practice,  which 
afcribed  extraordinary  virtues  to  whatever  was  barbarous  and 
difgufting. 

SPONGI/E  USTIO. 

Lond . 

Si  be  Burning  of  Sponge. 

Spongia  Usta. 

Dub. 

Burnt  Sponge . 

Cut  the  fponge  in  pieces,  and  bruife  it,  fo  as  to  free  it  from  fmall 
Itones ; burn  it  in  a clofe  iron- veil'd,  until  it  becomes  black  and 
friable  ; afterwards  reduce  it  to  a very  fine  powder. 

This  medicine  has  been  in  ufe  for  a confiderable  time,  and  enu 
ployed  againft  fcrofulous  diforders  and  cutaneous  foulneftes,  in 
dofes  of  a fcruple  and  upwards.  Its  virtues  pr&bably  depend  on 
the  prefence  of  a little  alkali.  It  alio  contains  charcoal;  and  its 
ufe  may  be  entirely  fuperfeded  by  fthefe  fubftances,  which  may- 
be obtained  in  other  manners,  at  a much  cheaper  rate. 


C H A P.  XV. 

EXPRESSED  JUICES . 

The  juices  of  fucculent  plants  are  obtained  by  exprefiion  (§  50. 
S.  2.).  They  are  of  a very  compound  nature,  confiding  of  the  fap, 
the  fecreted  fluids  and  fecula  mixed  together.  When  firft  procured, 
they  are  very  high  coloured,  turbid,  and  loaded  with  parenchy- 
matous matter.  They  may  be  feparated  by  reft,  filtration  (§  45. 
S.  2.),  heat  and  clarification,  (§  53.  S.  2.).  The  firft  procefs  may  be 
employed  when  the  juice  is  very  fluid,  is  not  fufceptible  of  altera- 
tion, and  does  not  contain  volatile  matter.  The  fecond  is  perhaps 
the  moft  perfedt,  but  it  is  tedious,  and  applicable  only  to  very  fluid 
juices.  In  many  inftances  it  may  be  facilitated  by  the  addition  of 
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water. ^ The  third  procefs  is  more  expeditious,  and  is  employed  for 
juices  which  are  very  alterable,  or  which  contain  volatile  matters* 
It  is  performed  by  introducing  the  juice  into  a matrafs,  and  im= 
merfing  it  in  boiling  water  for  iome  minutes.  The  feculae  are  coa- 
gulated, and  eafily  feparated  by  filtration.  Clarification  can  only 
be  ufed  for  very  vifcid  mucilaginous  juices,  which  contain  nothing 
volatile.  It  renders  them  fufiiciently  fine  *,  but  the  heat  employed 
deepens  their  colour,  and  manifeftly  alters  them,  fo  that  it  is  not 
merely  a defecating,  but  a decompofing  procefs^  When  depura- 
ted, juices  are  yellow  or  red,  but  never  green. 

The  fluids  thus  extracted  from  fucculent  fruits,  both  of  the  acid 
and  fweet  kind,  from  moil  of  the  acrid  herbs,  as  fcurvy-grafs  and 
water  crefles,  from  the  acid  herbs,  as  forrel  and  wood-forrel,  from 
the  aperient  la&efcent  plants,  as  dandelion  and  hawkweed,  and 
from  fundry  other  vegetables,  contain  great  part  of  the  peculiar 
tafte  and  virtues  of  the  refpeCtive  fubjeCts.  The  juices,  on  the 
other  hand,  extracted  from  moll  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  have 
fcarcely  any  thing  of  the  flavour  of  the  plants,  and  feem  to  ^differ 
little  from  decoCtions  of  them  made  in  water  boiled  till  the  vola- 
tile odorous  parts  have  been  diflipated.  Many  of  the  odoriferous 
flowers,  as  the  lily,  violet,  hyacinth,  not  only  impart  nothing  of 
their  fragrance  to  their  juice,  but  have  it  totally  deftroyed  by  the 
previous  bruifing.  From  want  of  fufficient  attention  to  thefe 
particulars,  practitioners  have  been  frequently  deceived  iir  the  ef- 
fects of  preparations  of  this  clafs  : juice  of  mint  has  been  often 
prefcribCd  as  a ftomachic,  though  it  wants  thofe  qualities  by  which 
mint  itfelf  and  its  other  preparations  operate. 

There  are  eqhal  differences  in  regard  to  their  preferving  thofe 
virtues,  and  this  independently  of  the  volatility  of  the  active  mat- 
ter, or  its  difpofition  to  exhale.  Even  the  volatile  virtue  of  fcur- 
vy-grafs  may,  by  the  above  method,  be  preferved  almofl  entire  In 
its  juice  for  a confiderable  time  •,  while  the  aCtive  parts  of  the 
juice  of  the  wild  cucumber  quickly  feparate  and  fettle  to  the  bot- 
tom, leaving  the  fluid  part  inert.  Juices  of  arum  root,  iris  root, 
bryony  root  and  other  vegetables,  in  like  manner  allow  their  me- 
dicinal parts  to  fettle  at  the  bottom. 

If  juices  are;  intended  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  about 
one  fortieth  part  of  their  weight  of  good  fpirit  of  wine  may  be 
added,  and  the  whole  differed  to  hand  as  before*,  a frefh  fediment 
will  now  be  depofited,  from  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off, 
drained  again,  and  put  into  fmall  bottles  which  have  been  wafh- 
ed  with  fpirit  and  dried.  A little  oil  is  to  be  poured  on  the  fur- 
face,  fo  as  very  nearly  to  fill  the  bottles,  and  the  mouths  clofed 
with  leather,  paper,  or  flopped  with  draw,  as  the  flafks  are  in  which 
Florence  oil  is  brought  to  us  :t  this  ferves  to  keep  out  duft,  and 
fuflers  the  air  to  efcape,  which  in  procefs  of  time  ariles  from  all 
vegetable  liquors,  and  which  would  otherwife  endanger  the  burft- 
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£ng  of  the  glaffes  *,  or,  being  imbibed  afreffi,  render  their  contents 
vapid  and  foul.  The  bottles  are  to  be  kept  on  the  bottom  of  a 
good  cellar  or  vault,  placed  up  to  the  necks  in  fand.  By  this  me- 
thod fome  juices  may  be  preserved  for  a year  or  two  ; and  others 
for  a much  longer  time,  though,  whatever  care  be  taken,  they  are 
found  to  anfwer  better  when  frefh  ; and  from  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
ferving  them,  they  have  of  late  been  very  much  laid  afide,  efpe- 
cially  fince  we  have  been  provided  with  more  convenient  and  ufe- 
ful  remedies.  The  following  is  the  only  compolition  of  the  kind 
retained  in  our  Pharmacopoeias. 

SUCCUS  COCHLEARE  COMPOSITUS. 

Land. 

Compound  Juice  of  Scurvy -Grafs. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  Garden  fcurvy-grafs,  two  pints  j 
Brooklime, 

Water  creffes,  of  each  one  pint ; 

Seville  oranges,  twenty  ounces  by  meafure. 

Mix  them,  and,  after  Vue  feces  have  fublided,  pour  off  the  liquor, 
or  ftrain  it. 

Succus  CocHLEARiiE  Officinalis  Compositus  j vulgo,  Succi 
AD  Scorbuticos.  Edin. 

Compound  Juice  of  Scurvy -Grafs, 

Take  of 

Juice  of  fcurvy-grafs, 

Water-creffes,  expreffed  from  frefh  gathered  herbs, 
Seville  oranges,  of  each  two  pounds  ; 

Spirit  of  nutmegs,  half  a pound. 

Mix  them,  and  let  them  hand  till  the  feces  have  fublided,  then 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

Both  thefe  compolitions  are  of  conliderable  ufe  for  the  purpo« 
fes  expreffed  in  the  title  : the  orange-juice  is  an  excellent  affift- 
ant  to  the  fcurvy-grafs  and  other  acrid  antifcorbutics ; which, 
when  thus  mixed,  have  been  found  from  experience  to  produce 
much  better  effe&s  than  when  employed  by  themfelves.  They 
may  be  taken  in  dofes  from  an  ounce  or  two  to  a quarter  of  a pint, 
two  or  three  times  a-day : they  generally  increafe  the  urinary  fe« 
cretion,  and  fometimes  induce  a laxative  habit, 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

INSPISSATED  JUICES. 


This  is  a very  convenient  form  for  the  exhibition  of  thofe  fub- 
fiances  which  are  fufficiently  fucculeiit  to  afford  a juice  by  ex- 
predion,  and.whofe  virtues  do  not  refide  in  any  very  volatile  mat- 
ter. By  infpiffation,  the  bulk  of  the  requifite  dole  is  very  much 
diminifhed  j they  are  reduced  to  a form  convenient  for  making  up 
into  pills ; and  they  are  much  lefs  apt  to  fpoil  than  the  fimple  ex- 
preffed  juices. 

SUCCUS  SPISS  ATUS  ACONTTI  NAPELLI. 

Edin. 

Infpijfated  J nice  of  Wolfsbane. 

Bruife  the  frefh  leaves  of  wolfsbane  ; and  including  them  in  a 
hempen  bag,  comprefs  them  flrongly  till  they  yield  their  juice, 
which  is  to  be  evaporated  in  flat-veffels  heated  with  boiling 
water,  faturated  with  muriate  of  foda,  and  immediately  reduced 
to  the  confidence  of  thick  honey. 

After  the  mafs  has  become  cold,  let  it  be  put  up  in  glazed  earthen 
veffels,  and  moiflened  with  alcohol. 

In  the  fame  maner  are  prepared  from  their  leaves, 

SUCCI  SPISSATI  *fhe  Inspissated  Juices  of 

Atropje  B-ELLADONNiE,  Deadly  Nightjhacle. 

CoNIl  Maculati,  Hemlock. 

Hyosciami  NIGRI  Henbane. 

Lactuc.E  VIROSJE,  poifomus  Lettuce. 


SUCCUS  BACCrE  SAMBUCI  SPISSATUS. 
Lond. 

hifpijfated  Juice  of  the  Elder-berry. 

Take  of 

Exprefled  and  depurated  juices  of  elder-berries,  two  pints. 
Jnfpiflate  in  a water-bath  faturated  with  fea-falt. 

Jn  the  fame  manner  infpiffate 

SUCCUS  The  Juice  of  the 


RlBIS  NrGRI, 
Limonis, 

CicuTjE,  floribus  pri- 
mum  apparentibus* 


Black  Currant. 

Lemon . 

Hemlock  when  about  to 
Jiower9 

SUCCUS 
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SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  CICUTyE. 

Dub . 

Infpiffated  Juice  of  Hemlock . f 

Exprefs  hemlock  gathered  when  the  flowers  are  juft  appearing, 
and  allow  the  juice  to  ftand  lix  hours  until  the  feces  fubfide; 
then  reduce  the  decanted  juice  to  drynefs  in  a water-bath. 

In  the  fame  way  is  prepared 

Succus  Spissatus  Sambuci,  fhe  Infpiffated  Juice  of  El - 
dcr-berries,  from  frefti  gathered  berries. 

SUCCUS  SPISSAtUS  SAMBUCI  NIGRI ; vulgo,  Rob  Sam- 
buci.  Edin. 

Infpiffated  Juice  of  Elder-berries , corumonly  called  Elder  Rob . 

Take  of 

Juice  of  ripe  elder-berries,  live  pounds  ; 

Pureft  fugar,  one  pound. 

Evaporate  with  a gentle  heat  to  the  conliftence  of  pretty  thick 
honey. 

These  infpiffated  juices  contain  the  virtues  of  the  refpe&ive 
vegetables,  in  a very  concentrated  ftate.  Thofe  of  the 1 elder, 
black-current,  and  lemon,  are  acidulous,  cooling,  and  laxative,  and 
may  be  ufed  in  confiderable  quantities,  while  thofe  of  the  wolfs- 
bane, hemlock,  deadly  nightlhade,  henbane,  and  poifonous  lettuce, 
are  highly  narcotjc  and  deleterious,  and  muft  be  given  only  in 
very  fmall  dofes. 

SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  MOMORDICiE  EL ATER1I ; vuh 
go,  Elaterium. 

Edin. 

Infpiffated  Juice  of  the  Wild  Cucumber • 

Elaterium. 

Lo?id. 

Elaterium. 

Cut  into  flices  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and  pafs  the  juice,  very  light- 
ly expreffed,  through  a very  fine  hair-fieve,  (into  a glafs-velfel 
Lond.; ) then  boil  it  a little  and  fet  it  by  for  fome  hours  until 
the  thicker  part  has  fubfided.  Pour  off  the  thinner  part  fwim- 
ming  at  the  top,  and  feparate  the  reft  by  filtering.  Cover  the 
thicker  part,  which  remains  after  filtration,  with  a linen  cloth, 
and  dry  it  with  a gentle  heat. 

This  is  not  properly  an  infpiffated  juice,  but  adepofition  from 
the  expreffed  juice.  Such  depofitions  have  long  been  called  Fe- 
cula?  and  the  denomination  has  been  confirmed  in  modern  times. 

H h 4 " Its 
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Its  application,  however,  appears  to  us  to  be  too  extended ; for 
feculum  is  applied  both  to  mild  and  nutritious  fubftances,  fuch  as 
itarch,  and  to  draftic  fubllances,  fuch  as  that  of  which  we  are  now 
treating.  Befides,  if  it  poffeiled  exactly  the  fame  chemical  pro- 
perties as  flarch,  it  would  be  converted  into  a gelatinous  mafs  by 
the  boiling  dire&ed  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  and  would  not  fe- 
parate  •,  whereas,  the  boiling  is  intended  to  promote  the  fepara- 
tion. 

The  filtration  above  directed,  for  draining  off  fuch  part  of  the 
watery  fluid  as  cannot  be  feparated  by  decantation,  is  not  the 
common  filtration  through  paper,  for  this  does  not  fucceed  here  : 
The  grofler  parts  of  the  juice,  falling  to  the  bottom,  form  a vifcid 
cake  upon  the  paper,  which  the  liquid  cannot  pafs  through.  The 
feparation  is  to  be  attempted  in  another  manner,  by  draining 
the  fluid  from  the  top.  This  is  effedled  by  placing  one  end  of 
fome  moiftened  ftrips  of  woollen  cloth,  Ikeins  of  cotton,  or  the 
like,  in  the  juice,  and  laying  the  other  end  over  the  edge  of  the 
yeffel,  fo  as  to  hang  down  lower  than  the  furface  of  the  liquor  : 
by  this  management  the  feparation  fucceeds  in  p'erfe&ion. 

Elaterium  is  a very  Violent  hydragogue  cathartic.  In  general, 
previous  to  its  operation,  it  excites  confiderable  ficknefs  at  fto- 
mach,  and  not  unfrequently  it  produces  fevere  vomiting.  Hence 
it  is  feldom  employed  till  other  remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain. 
But  in  fome  inftances  of  afcites  it  will  produce  a complete  evacua- 
tion of  water,  where  other  cathartics  have  had  no  effedt.  Two  or 
three  grains  are  in  general  a fufficient  dofe.  And  perhaps  the 
beft  mode  of  exhibiting  it  is  by  giving  it  only  to  the  extent  of 
half  a grain  at  a time,  and  repeating  that  dofe  every  hour  till  i,t 
begins  to  operate. 

PULPARUM  EXTRACTIO. 

Edin . Dub. 

Phe  Extraction  of  Pulps. 

|$oil  unripe  pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  be  dry,  in  a fmall 
quantity  of  water  until  they  become  foft : then  prefs  out  the 
pulp  through  a hair  fieve,  and  afterwards  boil  it  down  to  the 
confluence  of  honey  in  an  earthen  veflel,  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
taking  care  to  keep  ftirring  the  matter  continually. 

(The  pulp  of  cafiia  fiftularis  is  in  like  manner  to  be  boiled  out 
from  the  bruifed  pod,  and  reduced  afterwards  to  a proper  con- 
fluence, by  evaporating  the' water. 

The  pulps  of  fruits  that  are  both  ripe  and  frefli,  are  to  be  prefied 
out  through  the  fieve,  without  any  previous  boiling.  Edin.') 


Pul- 
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PlJLPARUM  Pr^EPARATIO. 

Land . 

^the  Preparation  of  Pulps. 

Set  pulpy  fruits,  if  they  be  ilnripe,  or  ripe  and  dry,  in  a moift 
place,  that  they  may  become  foft,  then  prefs  the  pulps  through 
a hair-fieve  afterwards  boil  them  firft  with  a gentle  heat,  and 
ftir  them  frequently,  then  evaporate  the  water  in  a water-bath, 
faturated  with  fea-falt,  until  the  pulps  acquire  the  proper,  con- 
ftftency. 

Pour  boiling  water  on  the  bruifed  pods  of  the  caftia  fiftularis,  fo  as 
to  walh  out  the  pulp  ; then  prefs  the  matter  firft  through  a coarfe 
\ lieve,  and  then  through  a hair  lieve  ; laftly , evaporate  • the 
I moifture  in  a water-bath,  faturated  with  fea-falt,  fo  as  to  re- 
duce the  pulp  to  a proper  confiftency. 

Exprefs  the  pulps  of  ripe  recent  fruits  through  a lieve,  without 
boiling  them. 

When  thefe  fruits  are  not  fufficiently  juicy  to  afford  a pulp  by 
limple  expreffion,  the  decQ&ion  ordered  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  Colleges  is  much  more  certaiit,  and  in  every  refpeCf  pre- 
ferable to  expoling  them  to  a moil!  air,  which  is  not  only  often  in- 
efficacious, but  is  apt  to  render  them  fpoilt  and  mouldy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  precaution  ufed  by  the  London  College,  of  finilh- 
ing  the  evaporation  in  a water-bath,  is  highly  proper,  as  otfyer- 
wife  they  are  extremely  apt  to  become  empyreumatic. 


C H A p.  xvii. 


FIXED  OILS. 


These  oils  are  commonly  denominated  Expreffied  Oils,  an  ap- 
pellation which  is  manifeftly  improper,  as  in  fome  inftances  they 
are  obtained  without  expreffion,  and  in  other  inftances  expreftion 
is  employed  to  obtain  Volatile  Oils.  The  Edinburgh  College 
have  therefore  diftinguiftied  thefe  different  claffes  of  oils  by  the 
terms  Fixed  and  Volatile,  which  accurately  characterize  them. 

Fixed  oil  is  formed  in  no  other  part  of  vegetables  than  in  their 
feeds.  Sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  it  is  contained  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  fruit.  Of  this  the  belt  known  example  is  the 
olive.  But  it  is  moft  commonly  found  in  the  feeds  of  dicotyle- 
donous vegetables,  fometimes  alfo  in  the  fruit  of  monocotyledo 
nous  plants,  as  the  cocos  butyracea.  It  has  various  degrees  of 
confiftency,  from  the  tallow  of  the  croton  febiferum  of  China,  and 
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the  butter  of  the  butter-tree  of  Africa,  to  the  fluidity  of  olive 
oil. 

Fixed  oil  is  feparated  from  fruits  and  feeds  which  contain  it, 
either  by  expreflion  or  deco&ion.  Heat,  by  rendering  the  oil 
more  limpid,  increafes  very  much  the  quantity  obtained  by  ex- 
preflion ; but  as  it  renders  it  lefs  bland,  and  more  apt  to  become 
rancid,  heat  is  not  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  oils  which  are  to  be 
employed  in  medicine.  When  obtained  by  expreflion,  oils  often 
contain  a mixture  of  mucilage,  ftarch  and  colouring  matter  ; but 
part  of  thefe  feparate  in  courfe  of  time,  and  fall  to  the  bottom. 
When  oils  become  rancid,  they  are  no  longest  for  internal  ufe, 
but  are  then  faid  to  effedt  the  killing  of  quickftlver,  as  it  is  called, 
more  quickly.  Deco&ion  is  principally  ufed  for  the  extra&ion  of 
the  vifcid  and  conflftent  oils,  which  are  melted  out  by  the  heat  of 
the  boiling  water,  and  rife  to  its  furface. 

OLEUM  AMYGDALAE  COMMUNIS. 

Kdirt. 

^llmond  Oil. 

Take  of 

Frefli  almonds,  any  quanitty. 

After  having  bruifed  them  in  a ft  one -mortar,  put  them  into  a 
hempen  bag,  and  exprefs  the  oil  without  heat. 

In  the  fame  manner  is  to  be  exprefted  from  its  feeds, 

Oleum  Lini  Usitatissimi,  Oil  of  Linfeed. 

Oleum  Amygdala. 

Land. 

Almond  Oil. 

Pound  frefli  almonds,  either  fweet  or  bitter,  in  a mortar,  then 
prefs  out  the  oil  in  a cold  prefs. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  to  be  exprefted, 

Oleum  Lini,  Linfeed-Oil,  from  the  bruifed  feeds. 

Oleum  Ricini,  Caftor  Oil,  from  the  feeds  previoufly  decor- 
ticated. 

Oleum  Sin  APE  os,  Oil  of  Muflai'd , from  the  bruifed  feeds. 

Oleum  Amygdalarum. 

Dub. 

Oil  of  Almonds. 

Jlruife  frefli  almonds  in  a mortar,  and  exprefs  the  oil  in  a prefs 
without  heat. 

In  the  fame  way  are  to  be  exprefted  from  the  feeds, 

Oleum  Lini,  Linfeed-Oil, 

Oleum  Sinafis,  Oil  of  Mujlqrd. 

The 
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The  chemical  properties  of  thefe  oils  have  been  already 
(§  234.)  mentioned,  and  an  account  of  the  medical  virtues  of 
each  will  be  found  in  their  i refpe&ive  places  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dica. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


OILT  PREPARATION'S. 


OLEUM  AMMONIATUM,  vulgo  Lenimentum  Volatile, 
' Edin. 

Ammoniated  Oil , commonly  called  Volatile  Linimt'it . 

Take  of 

Olive-oil,  two  ounces ; 

Water  of  ammonia,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them  together. 

Linimentum  Ammonije  Fortius. 

Loud. 

Stronger  Liniment  of  Ammonia . 

Take  of 

Water  of  pure  ammonia,  one  ounce  ; 

Olive-oil,  two  ounces. 

Shake  them  together  in  a phial. 

Linimentum  Ammonije. 

Land. 

Liniment  of  Ammonia, 

Take  of 

W ater  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce  ; ' 

Olive- oil,  one  ounce  and  a half. 

Shake  them  together  in  a phial  till  they  are  mixed. 

. The  commonly  adopted  generic  name  for  the  combina- 

tion of  oil  with  alkalies  is  Soap,  and  the  fpecies  are  didinguifhed  by 
the  addition  of  that  of  the  alkali  they  contain.  On  thefe  priii 
ciples,  volatile  liniment  fhould  be  called  Soap  of  Ammonia,  as  hard 
foap  is  foap  of  foda,  and  foft  foap,  foap  of  potafs. 

The  ammonia  ufed  in  the  two  firfl  of  thefe  preparations  com 
bines  much  more  eafily  and  intimately  with  the  oil  than  the  car" 
bpnate  of  ammonia  ufed  ip  the  lait.  If  the  carbonate  be  employ" 
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ed  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  preparation  lefs  ftimulating, 
the  fame  end  will  be  more  fcientifically  obtained,  by  increaling 
the  proportion  of  oil  mixed  with  pure  ammonia.  The  two  firft 
of  thefe  liniments  differ  greatly  in  point  of  ftrength,  the  propor- 
tion of  water  of  ammonia  in  the  firft,  being  as  1 to  8,  and  in 
the  fecpnd  as  1 to  2. 

They  are  very  frequently  ufed  externally  as  ftimulants  and 
rubefacients.  In  inflammatory  fore  throats,  a piece  of  flannel 
moiftened  with  thefe  foaps,  applied  to  the  throat,  and  renewed 
every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  remedies. 
By  means  of  this  warm  ftimulating  application,  the  neck,  and 
fometimes  the  whole  body,  is  put  into  a fweat,  which,  after  bleed- 
ing, either  carries  off,  or  leflens  the  inflammation.  When  too 
ftrong,  or  too  liberally  applied,  they  fometimes  occafion  inflam- 
mations, and  even  blifters.  Where  the  fkin  cannot  bear  their 
acrimony,  a larger  proportion  of  oil  may  be  ufed. 

But  the  firft  of  thefe  preparations  is  even  fometimes  ufed  inter- 
nally, made  into  a mixture  with  fyrup  and  fome  aromatic  water, 
A drachm  or  two  taken  in  this  manner  three  or  four  times  a-day* 
is  a powerful  remedy  in  fome  kinds  of  catarrh  and  fore  thrpat, 

OLEUM  LINI  CUM  CALCE. 

j Ed  in. 

Linfeed-Oil  with  Lime , 

Take  of 

Linfeed-oil, 

Lime-water,  of  each  equal  parts. 

Mix  them. 

This  liniment  is  extremely  ufeful  in  cafes  of  fcalds  or  burns, 
Being  Angularly  efficacious  in  preventing,  if  applied  in  time,  the 
inflammation  fubfequent  to  burns  or  fcalds  ; or  even  in  removing 
it,  after  it  has  come  on. 

It  is  alfo  a fpecies  of  foap,  and  might  be  called  Soap  of  Lime, 
although  it  probably  contains  a great  excefs  of  oil. 

OLEUM  CAMPHORATUMo 

Ed  in • , 

Camphorated  Oih 

Take  of 

Olive-oil,  two  ounces  \ 

Camphor,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  fo  that  the  camphor  may  be  diffolved. 

This  is  a Ample  folution  of  camphor  in  fixed  oil,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent application  to  local  pains  from  whatever  caufe,  and  to 
glandular  fwellings. 


OLEUM 
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OLEUM  SULPHURATUM. 

Ed,  in. 

Sulphurated  Oil, 

Take  of 

Olive-oil,  eight  ounces  ; 

Sublimed  fulphur,  one  ounce.  i 

Boil  them  together  in  a large  iron  pot,  ilirring  them  continually, 
till  they  unite. 

Lond, 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur, 

Olive  oil,  fixteen  ounces,  by  weight. 

Boil  the  flowers  of  fulphui',  with  the  oil,  in  a pot  flightly  covered, 
until  they  be  united. 

Ix  the  fame  way  is  made. 

Petroleum  Sulphuratum. 
t Lond, 

Sulphurated . Petroleum. 

Sulphurated  oil  was  formerly  flrongly  recommended  in 
coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  diforders  of  the  bread:  and  lungs  : 
But  the  reputation  which  it  had  in  thefe  cafes,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  derived  from  any  fair  trial  or  experience.  It  is  manifeft- 
ly  hot,  acrimonious,  and  irritating;  and  fliould  therefore  be  ufed 
with  the  utmoft  caution.  It  has  frequently  been  found  to  injure 
the  appetite,  offend  the  ftomach  and  vifcera,  parch  the  body,  and 
occafion  third:  and  febrile  heats.  The  dofe  of  it  is  from  ten  to 
forty  drops.  It  is  employed  externally  for  cleanfing  and  healing 
foul  running  ulcers  ; and  Boerhaave  conje&ures,  that  its  ufe  in 
thefe  cafes  gave  occafion  to  the  virtues  afcribed  to  it  when  taken 
internally. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Substances  which  differ  in  volatility,  maybe  feparated  from 
each  other  by  applying  a degree  of  heat  capable  of  converting  the 
molt  volatile  into  vapour,  and  by  again  condenfmg  this  vapour  in  a 
proper  apparatus.  Water  is  converted  into  vapour  at  212°,  and 
may  be  feparated  by  dillillation  from  the  earthy  an$  faline  mat- 
ters which  it  always  contains  in  a natural  date.  But,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  any  fubdances  which  are  as  volatile  as  water,  be  ex- 
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pofed  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  either  by  immerfing  them  in 
boiling  water,  or  expofmg  them  to  the  a&ion  of  its  fteam,  they 
will  rife  with  it  in  diftillation.  In  this  way  the  camphor  and  vo- 
latile oils  of  vegetable  fubftances  are  feparated  from  the  more  fix- 
ed principles ; and  as  water  is  capable  of  dilTolving  a certain 
quantity  of  thefe  volatile  fubftances,'  it  may  be  impregnated  with 
a great  variety  of  flavours  by  diftilling  it  from  different  aromatic 
fubftances.  If  the  fubjeft  of  our  diftillation  contain  more  volatile 
oil  than  the  water  employed  is  capable  of  dilTolving,  it  will 
render  the  water  milky,  and  afterwards  feparate  from  it.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  elfential  oils  are  obtained. 

Elfential  oils  are  obtained  only  from  odoriferous  fubflances ; 
but  not  equally  from  all  of  this  clafs,  nor  in  quantity  proportional 
to  their  degree  of  odour.  Some,  which,  if  we  were  to  reafon  from 
analogy,  fnould  feem  very  well  fitted  for  this  procefs,  yield  extreme  - 
ly little  oil,  and  others  none  at  all.  Rofes  and  chamomile  flowers, 
whofe  llrong  and  lafting  fmell  promifes  abundance,  are  found  to 
contain  but  a fmali  quantity  of  oil : the  violet  and  jeffamine 
flower,  which  perfume  the  air  with  their  odour,  lofe  their  finell 
upon  the  gentleft  codion,  and  do  not  afford  any  oil,  on  being 
diftilled,  unlefs  immenfe  quantities  are  fubmitted  to  the  operation 
at  once  ; while  favin,  whofe  difagreeable  fcent  extends  to  a great 
diftance,  gives  out  the  largeft  proportion  of  oil  of  almofl  any  ve- 
getable known. 

Nor  are  the  fame  plants  equally  fit  for  this  operation,  when  pro- 
duced in  different  foils  or  feafons,  or  at  different  times  of  their 
growth.  Some  yield  more  oil,  if  gathered  when  the  flowers  be- 
gin  to  fall  off  than  at  any  other  time.  Of  this,  we  have  examples 
in  lavender  and  rue  ; others,  as  fage,  afford  the  largeft  quantity 
when  young,  before  they  have  fent  forth  auy  flowers  ; and  others, 
as  thyme,  when  the  flowers  have  juft  appeared.  All  fragrant 
herbs  yield  a larger  proportion  of  oil,  when  produced  in  dry  foils 
and  in  warm  fummers,  than  in  oppofite  circumftances.  On  the  other 
hand,  fome  of  the  difagreeable  ftrong-fcented  ones,  as  wormwood, 
are  faid  to' contain  moil  oil  m rainy  feafons,  and  vThen  growing  in 
moift  rich  grounds. 

Several  chemifts  have  been  of  opinion,  that  herbs  and  flowers, 
moderately  dried,  yield  a greater  quantity  of  elfential  oil,  than  if 
they  were  diftilled  when  frefli.  It  is,  however,  highly  impro- 
bable, that  the  quantity  of  effential  oil  will  be  increafed  by  dry- 
ing ; on  the  contrary,  part  of  it  muft  be  diftipated  and  loft.  But 
drying  may  fometimes  be  ufeful  in  other  ways  ; either  by  dimi- 
niftiing  the  bulk  of  the  fubjed;  tobe  diftilled,  or  by  caufing  it  to 
part  with  its  oil  more  eafily. 

The  choice  of  proper  inftruments  is  of  great  confequence  for 
the  performance  of  this  procefs  to  advantage.  There  are  fome 
oils  which  pafs  freely  over  the  fwaa-aeck,  of  the  head  of  the  com- 
mon 
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mon  ftill : others,  lefs  volatile,  cannot  eafily  be  made  to  rife  fo 
high.  For  obtaining  thefe  lafi,  we  would  recommend  a large  low 
head,  having  a rim  or  hollow  canal  round  it : in  this  canal,  the 
oil  is  detained  on  its  firft  afcent,  and  thence  conveyed  at  once  into 
the  receiver,  the  advantages  of  which  are  fufhciently  obvious. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  water  to  be  employed  ; if 
Whole  plants,  moderately  dried,  are  ufed,  or  the  {havings  of  woods, 
as  much  of  either  may  be  put  into  the  vefiel  as,  lightly  prefled, 
will  occupy  half  its  cavity-,  and  as  much  water  may  be  added, 
as  will  fill  two-thirds  of  it.  When  frefii  and  juicy  herbs  are  to 
be  diftilled,  thrice  their  weight  of  water  will  be  fully  fufhcient ; 
but  dry  ones  require  a much  larger  quantity.  In  general,  there 
Ihould  be  fo  much  water,  that  after  all  intended  to  be  diftilled 
has  come  over,  there  may  be  liquor  enough  left  to  prevent  the 
matter  from  burning  to  the  {till.  The  water  and  ingredients,  al- 
together, {hould  never  take  up  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
Itill  i there  ihould  be  liquor  enough  to  prevent  any  danger  of 
an  empyreuma,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  be  apt  to  boil  over  into 
the  receiver. 

The  fubje<ft  of  diftillation  {hould  be  macerated  in  the  water  un- 
til it  be  perfe&ly  penetrated  by  it.  To  promote  this  efteft,  woods 
Ihould  be  thinly  ihaved  acrofs  the  grain,  or  fawn,  roots  cut  tranf- 
verfely  into  thin  flices,  barks -reduced  .into  coarfe  powder,  and 
feeds  {lightly  bruifed.  Very  compact  and  tenacious  fubftances  re- 
quire the  maceration  to  be  continued  a week  or  two,  or  longer ; 
for  thole  of  a fofter  and  loofer  texture,  two  or  three  days  are  iufii- 
cient  while  fome  tender  herbs  and  flowers  not  only  {land  in  no 
need  of  maceration,  but  are  even  injured  by  it.  The  fermenta- 
tion which  was  formerly  prefcribed  in  fome  infiances,  is  always 
.hurtful. 

With  regard  to  the  fire,  the  operator  ought  to  be  expeditious  in 
railing  it  at  firfi,  and  to  keep  it  up  during  the  whole  procefs,  to 
fucil  a degree  only,  that  the  oil  may  freely  diftil ; otherwife  the 
oil  will  be  expofed  to  an  unneceflary  heat  \ a circumfiance  which 
ought  as  much  as  poftible  to  be  avoided.  Fire  communicates  to 
all  thefe  oils  a difagreeable  impregnation,  as  is  evident  from  their 
being  much  lefs  grateful  when  newly  diftilled,  than  after  they 
hav^  flood  for  fome  time  in  a cool  place  : and  the  longer  the  heat 
is  continual  , the  greater  alteration  it  produces  in  them. 

The  greater  number  of  oils  require  for  their  diftillation  the  heat 
of  water  ftrongly  boiling  : but  there  are  many  alfo  which  rife 
with  a heat  confiderably  lefs ; fuch  as  thofe  of  lemon  and  citron 
peel,  of  the  flowers  of  lavender  and  rofemary,  and  of  almofi  all, 
the  more  odoriferous  kinds  of  flowers.  We  have  already  obfer- 
ved,  that  theie  flowers  have  their  fragrance  much  injured,  or  even 
defiroyed,  by  beating  , or  bruifinjf  them  j it  ifc  impaired  alfo  by  the 
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immerfion  in  water  in  the  prefent  procefs,  and  the  more  fo  in  pro- 
portion to  the  continuance  of  the  immerfion  and  the  heat : hence 
oils,  diftilled  in  the  common  manner,  prove  much  lefs  agreeable 
in  fmell  than  the  fubjedts  themfelves.  For  the  diftillation  of  fub- 
ftances  of  this  clafs,  another  method  has  been  contrived  ; inftead 
of  being  immerfed  in  water,  they  are  expofed  only  to  its  vapour. 
A prpper  quantity  of  water  being  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  ftill, 
the  odoriferous  herbs  or  flowers  are  laid  lightly  in  a balket,  of  fuch 
a lize  that  it  may  enter  into  the  ftill,  and  reft  againft  its  fides,  juft 
above  the  water.  The  head  being  then  fitted  on,  and  the  water 
made  to  boil,  the  fleam,  percolating  through  the  fubjeift,  imbibes 
the  oil,  without  impairing  its  fragrance,  and  carries  it  over  into 
the  receiver.  Oils  thus  obtained,  poffeis  the  odour  of  the  fubjeft 
in  an  exquifite  degree,  and  have  nothing  of  the  difagreeable  fcent 
perceivable  in  thofe  diftilled  by  boiling  them  in  water  in  the  com- 
mon manner.  N 

Plants  differ  fo  much,  according  to  the  foil  and  feafon  of  which 
they  are  the  produce,  and  likewife  according  to  their  own  ages, 
that  it  is  impolfible  to  fix  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  from 
a certain  weight  of  them  to  any  invariable  ftandard.  The  diftil- 
lation  may  always  be  continued  as  long  as  the  liquor  runs  well 
flavoured  off  the  fubjeft,  and  no  longer. 

In  the  diftillation  of  effential  oils,  the  water,  as  was  obferved 
in  a foregoing  fe&ion,  imbibes  always  a part  of  the  oil.  The  dif-* 
tilled  liquors  here  treated  of,  are  no  other  than  water  thus  impreg- 
nated with  the  effential  oil  of  the  fubjeft;  whatever  fmell,  tafte, 
or  virtue,  is  communicated  to  the  water,  or  obained  in  the  form 
of  a watery  liquor,  being  found  in  a concentrated  ftate  in  the  oil. 

All  thofe  vegetables  therefore  which  contain  an  effential  oil, 
will  give  over  fome  virtue  to  water  by  diftillation  : but  the  de- 
gree of  the  impregnation  of  the  water,  or  the  quantity  of  water 
which  a plant  is  capable  of  faturating  with  its  virtue,  are  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  its  oil.  The  oil  faturates 
only  the  water  that  comes  over  at  the  fame  time  with  it : if  there 
be  more  oil  than  is  fufticient  for  this  faturation,  the  furplus  fepa- 
rates,  and  concretes  in  its  proper  form,  not  mifcible  with  the  wa- 
ter that  arifes  afterwards.  Some  odoriferous  flowers,  wh^fe  oil  is 
in  fo  fmall  quantity,  that  fcarcely  any  vilible  mark  of  it  appears, 
unlefs  fifty  or  an  hundred  pounds  or  more  are  diftilled  at  once* 
give  neverthelefs  as  ftrong  an  impregnation  to  water  as  thofe 
plants  which  abound  m oft  with  oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  diftilled  waters  may  be  more 

and  more  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  the  fubjed,  and  their 

ftrength  increafed  to  any  affigned  degree,  by  cohobation , that 
is,  by  rediftilling  them  repeatedly  from  frefli  parcels  of  the 
plant.  Experience,  however,  fliews  the  contrary.  A water  Ikill- 
f ully  drawn  in  the  firft  diftillation,  proves  on  every  repeated  one 
not  ftronger  but  fnore  difagreeable.  Aqueous  liquors  are  not  ca- 
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pable  of  imbibing  above  a certain  quantity  of  the  volatile  oil  o£ 
vegetables ; and  this  they  may  be  made  to  take  up  by  one,  as  well 
as  by  any  number  of  diftillations : the  oftener  the  procefs  is  re- 
peated, the  ungrateful  impreflion  which  they  generally  receive 
from  the  fire,  even  at  the  firft  time,  becomes  greater  and  greater. 

Thole  plants,  which  do  not  yield  at  firft  waters  fufficiently 
ftrong,  are  not  proper  fubje&s  for  this  procefs. 

The  mixture  of  water  and  oil  which  comes  over,  is  to  be  put 
into  large  narrow-necked  bottles,  and  placed  in  a cool  place,  that 
the  portion  of  oil  which  is  not  diffolved  in  the  water  may  rife  to 
the  top,  or  fink  to  the  bottom,  according  to  its  ipecific  gravity.  It 
is  then  to  be  feparated,  either  by  a feparatory,  (Plate  I.  fig.  10.)  ; 
or  by  means  of  a fmall  glafs-fyringe  ; or  by  means  of  a filter  of 
paper  ; or,  laftly,  by  means  of  a woollen  thread,  one  end  of  which 
is  immerfed  in  the  oil,  and  the  other  lower  end  in  a phial : the 
oil  will  thus  pafs  over  into  the  phial  by  capillary  attra&ion,  and 
the  thread  is  to  be  fqueezed  dry. 

Moft  diftilled  waters,  when  firft  prepared,  have  a fomewhat  un~ 
pleafant  fmell,  which  however  they  gradually  lofe  : it  is  therefore 
advifable  to  keep  them  for  fome  days  after  their  preparation  in 
veflfels  but  {lightly  covered  ; and  not  to  cork  them  uo  until  they 
lofe  that  fmell. 

; That  the  waters  may  keep  the  better,  about  one-twentieth  part 
their  weight  of  proof- fpirit  may  be  -added  to  each  after  they  are 
diftilled. 

Diftilled  waters  are  employed  chiefly  as  grateful  diluents,  as 
fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or  for  render- 
ing difguftful  ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  ftomach  ; few 
are  depended  on,  with  any  intention  of  confequence,  by  them- 
felves. 

To  the  chapter  on  Simple  Diftilled  Waters,  the  London  College 
have  annexed  the  following  remarks. 

We  have  ordered  moft  of  the  waters  to  be  diftilled  from  the 
dried  herbs,  becaufe,  frefti  are  not  ready  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

| Whenever  the  frefti  are  ufed,  the  weights  are  to  be  increafed. 
But,  whether  the  frefh  or  dried  herbs  be  employed,  the  operator 
may  vary  the  weight  according  to  the  feafon  in  which  they  have 
been  produced  and  collected. 

Herbs  and  feeds  kept  beyond  the  fpace  of  axvear,  become  lefs 
proper  for  the  diftillation  of  waters. 

To  every  gallon  of  thefe  waters  add  five  ounces,  by  meafure, 
of  proof- fpirit. 

The  Edinburgh  College  order  half  an  ounce  of  proof-fpirit  to 
every  pound  of  the  water,  which  is  nearly  the  fame. 

But  the  Dublin  College  order  five  ounces  of  proof-fpirit  to  be 
added  to  each  pound.  The  word  pound  is  probably  printed  by  mift 
take  for  gallon* 
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AQUA  DISTILLATA. 

Lond. 

Dijlilled  Water . 

Take  of 

Spring- water,  ten  gallons. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation,  firft,  four  pints;  which  being  thrown 
away,  draw  off  four  gallons.  This  water  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
glafs  or  earthen  bottle  with  a glafs-ftopper. 

Dub . 

Take  of 

Spring-water,  twenty  pounds. 

Put  it  into  a retort,  and  having  thrown  away  the  firft  pound,  draw 
off  ten  pounds  by  diftillation  with  a gentle  heat. 

Ed  in. 

Let  water  be  diftilled  in  very  clean  veffels,  until  about  two-thirds 
have  come  over. 

Water  is  never  found  pure  in  a ftate  of  nature  ; and  as  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary,  particularly  for  many  chemical  operations, 
that  it  fhould  be  perfeftly  fo,  we  muft  feparate  it  from  all  hetero- 
geneous matters  by  diftillation.  The  firlt  portion  that  comes 
<over  ftiould  be  thrown  away,  not  fo  much  from  the  pofiibility  of 
its  being  impregnated  with  volatile  matters  contained  in  the  wa- 
ter, as  from  the  probability  that  it  will  be  contaminated  with  im- 
purities it  may  have  contra&ed  in  its  paffage  through  the  worm 
in  the  refrigeratory.  The  diftillation  is  not  to  be  puftied  too  far, 
Jell  the  water  ftiould  acquire  an  empyreumatic  flavour. 

Although  diftilled  water  be  neceflary  for  many  purpofes,  we 
apprehend  that  the  London  College,  from  a defire  of  extreme  ele- 
gance, have  fallen  into  a very  confiderable  error  in  ordering  it  to 
be  employed  for  many  purpofes,  fuch  as  infufions  and  deco&ions, 
for  which  good  fpring  water  would  anl'wer  juft  as  well,  and  for 
which,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  it  never  is  employed  by  the 
apothecary.  The  confequence  is,  that  the  apothecary  has  no  rule 
to  direct  him,  when  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  when  it  may  be 
difpenfed  with,  and  he  will  therefore  probably  cftfpenfe  with  it 
oftener  than  is  proper. 

aqua  citri  aurantii. 

Edin. 

Orange-Peel  Water . 

Take  of 

Frefti  orange-peel,  two  pounds. 

Four  upon  it  as  much  water  as  ftiall  be  fufficient  to  prevent  any 
empyreuma,  after  ten  pounds  have  been  drawn  off  by  diftilla- 
tipnc  After  due  maceration,  diftil  ten  pounds. 
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A<*ua  Foeniculi  DulciS. 

Dub.  Lond. 

Fennel  Water . 

Take  of 

The  bruifed  feeds  of  fweet  fennel,  one  pound ; 

Water,  as  much  as  may  be  fufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma- 
Diftil  one  gallon  (ten  pounds),  Dub. 

The  fame  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  diftilled  in  the  fame  man- 
ner from 

Six  pounds  of  the  recent  petals  of  the  Damask 
Rose,  Aqua  Rofa  Centifolia.  Edin. 

Aqua  Rofa.  Lond.  Dub. 

Three  pounds,  Edin. ; one  pound  and  a half,  'Lond.  Dub . 
of  Peppermint,  Aqua  Mentha:  Piperita:.  Edin. 

Aqua  Mentha  Piperitidis.  Lond.  Dub. 

Three  pounds,  Edin. ; one  pound  and  a half,  Lojid . Dub. 
of  Pennyroyal,  in  flower,  f 

Aqua  Mentha  Pulegii . Edin. 

Aqua  Pulegii . Lond.  Dub. 

Two  pounds  of  frefti  Lemon  Peel, 

Aqua  Citri  Medico:.  Edin. 

One  pound  and  a half  of  Spearmint, 

Aqua  Mentha  Sativa.  Dub.  Lond. 

One  pound  of  Cinnamon,  (macerated  for  a day,  Lond.  Dull) 

Aqua  Lduri  Cinnamoni.  Edin, 

Aqua  Cinnamoni . Lond.  Dubo 

One  pound  of  Cassia,  Aqua  Lauri  CaJJia.  Edin. 

One  pound  of  bruifed  Dill  Seeds, 

Aqua  Anethi.  Lond. 

Half  a pound  of  Pimento,  (macerated  for  a day,  Lond.') 

Aqua  Myrti  Pimenta . Edin. 

Aqua  Pimento.  Lond. 

The  virtues  of  all  thefe  waters  are  nearly  alike ; and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  each  will  be  eafily  underftood  by  confulting  the  ac- 
count given  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  fubftance  from  which 
they  are  prepared.  We  will  only  mention,  that  as  rofe  water  is 
exceedingly  apt  to  fpoil,  the  apothecaries  generally  prepare  it  in 
fmall  quantities  at  a time  from  the  leaves,  preferved  by  packing 
Shem  clofely  in  cans  with  common  fait. 

t 
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CHAP.  XX. 

VOLATILE  OILS . 

OiEA  VOLATILIA. 

Edin. 

Volatile  Oils. 

Volatile  Qils  are  prepared  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
diftilled  waters,  except  that  lefs  water  is  to  be  added.  Seeds 
and  woody  fubflances  are  to  be  previoufly  bruifed  or  rafped. 
The  oil  comes  over  with  the  water,  and  is  afterwards  to  be  fepa- 
aratedfrom  it*  according  as  it  may  be  lighter  than  the  water,  and 
fwisi  upon  its  furface,  or  heavier,  and  fink -to  the  bottom. 

Befides,  in  preparing  thefe  diftilled  waters  and  oils,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  goodnefs  of  the  fubjed,  its  texture,  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  fimilar  caufes,  muft  give  rife  to  fo  many  diffe- 
rences, that  no  certain  or  general  rule  can  be  given  to  fuit  accu- 
rately each  example.  Therefore,  many  things  are  omitted,  to 
be  varied  by  the  operator  according  to  his  judgment,  and  only 
the  moil  general  precepts  are  given. 

OLEA  DISTILLATA. 

Land. 

JEijlilled  Oils. 

Let  thefe  oils  be  drawn  off  by  diftillation,  from  an  alembic  with 
a large  refrigeratory*,  but,  to  prevent  empyreuma,  water  muft 
be  added  to  the  ingredients  ; in  which  they  muft  be  macerated 
before  diftillation.  < 

The  wat$r  which  comes  over  with  the  oil  in  diftillation  is  to  be 
kept  for  ufe. 

Duh 

Pet  the  oil  be  extracted  by  diftillation  from  the  fubjeft  previoufly 
macerated  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  as  much  water  as  may- 
be fufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 

|n  diftilling  fennel,  peppermint,  fpearmint,  and  pennyroyal,  the 
water  which  comes  over  along  with  the  oil,  is  to  be  preferved 
for  ufe  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  chapter  on  Diftilled  Wa- 
ters. 

The  herbs  from  which  oils  are  to  be  extra&ed  by  diftillation,  are 
to  be  dri-d  as  foon  as  they  arf  colle&ed* 

According 
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According  to  thefe  directions,  are  prepared  the 
Volatile,  Diftilled,  or  1 COlea  Volatilia , Edin.  Difiillatay 
Efiential  Oils  of  3 £ Dub.  vet  Effientialia . Lond. 


Anife, 

Caraway, 
Fennel  feeds, 

y Pimpiuellce  aniji.  Edin. 

\AniJi . Lond.  Dub. 

Carui.  Lond.  Dub. 

Seminum  fceniculi  dulcis . Dub. 

from  the  Seeds. 

Juniper  berries, 

Juniper  i communis.  Edin. 
•J  Baccarum  juniperi.  Dub. 
l/Juniperi  baecce.  Lond. 

from  the  Berries. 

Pimento, 

Myrti  pimentce.  Edin. 
from  the  Fruit. 

Fennel  flowers, 
Rofemary, 

✓ 

Florum  fceniculi  dulcis.  Dub  , 
y Rorifmarini  officinalis . Edin. 
{ Rorifmarini.  Lond.  Dub. 

Lavender, 

Peppermint, 

Spearmint, 

Pennyroyal, 

Origanum, 

Rue, 


C Lavcindulce  /piece.  Edin. 

\ Lavendulce . Lond. 

C Merit  hce  piperitce.  Edin. 

\ ■ » — piperitidis.  Lond.  Dub. 

— fativee.  Lond.  Dub* 

Pulegii . Lond.  Dub. 

Origani . Lond.  Dub. 

Rutce . Dub. 
f y uniperi  fabince.  Edin. 
\Sabince . Dub. 


Savine, 

from  the  Flower,  or  Herb  in  flower.  And  of 


Saflafras, 


y Lauri  faj/afras.  Edin, 
\ Saffiafras . Lond, 

from  the  Root. 


OLEUM  TFREBINTHIN7E. 
Lond„  Dub 
Oil  of  T urpentine . 

Take  of 

Common  turpentine,  five  pounds. 

Water,  four  pints,  (four  pounds,  Dull). 

I i3 
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Diftil  (two  pounds,  Bub.)  (the  turpentine  with  the  water  in  a cop- 
per alembic,  Lond .)»  After  the  diftillation  of  the  oil,  what 

remains,  (in  the  retort,  Dub.)  is  yellow  relin. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHIN7E  VOLATILE  PURISSIMUM. 

Edin. 

Oleum  Terebinthin^s  Rectificatum. 

Lond.  Dub. 

Re&ified  Oil  of  turpentine. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  pound,  (two  pounds,  Dub.)  ; 

Water,  four  pints,  (four  pounds,  Dub.) 

JDiftil  (a  pound  and  a half,  Dub.)  (as  long  as  any  oil  comes  over, 

Edin.) 

The  procefs  here  propofed  for  rectifying  this  oil,  is  not  only 
tedious,  but  accompanied  with  danger.  For  unlefs  the  luting  be 
very  clofe,  fome  of  the  vapour  will  be  apt  to  get  through  ; and  if 
this  catch  fire,  it  will  infallibly  burft  the  veftels.  This  rectified 
oil,  which  in  many  pharmacopoeias  is  fly  led  Ethereal,  does  not  con 
liderably  differ  in  fpecific  gravity,  fmell,  tafle,  or  medical  quali- 
ties, from  the  former. 

The  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  as  this  effential  oil  has  been  ftyled,  is 
frequently  taken  internally  as  a diuretic  and  fudorific  j and  it  has 
fometimes  a cQnfiderable  effed  when  taken  to  the  extent  of  a few 
drops  only.  It  has,  however,  been-  given  in  much  larger  dofes, 
efpecially  when  mixed  with  honey.  Recourfe  has  principally 
been  had  to  fuch  dofes  in  cafes  of  chronic  rheumatifm,  particular- 
ly in  thofe  modifications  of  it  which  are  termed  fciatica  and  lum- 
bago, bur  fometimes  they  induce  bloody  urine. 

The  water  employed  in  the  diftillation  of  volatile  oils ' always 
Imbibes  fome  portion  of  the  oil ; as  is  evident  from  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  colour,  which  it  acquires.  , It  cannot,  however,  retain  above 
a certain  quantity ; and  therefore,  fuch  as  has  been  already  ufed 
and  almoft  faturated  itfelf,  may  be  advantageoufly  employed,  in- 
ftead  of  common  water,  in  a fecond,  third,  or  any  future  diftilla- 
tion of  the  fame  fubjed. 

After  the  diftiilation  of  one  oil,  particular  care  fliould  be  had 
duly  to  cleanfe  the  worm  before  it  be  employed  in  the  diftillatioq 
of  a different  fubftance.  Some  oils,  thofe  of  wormwood  and  anifeeds 
for  inftance,  adhere  to  it  fo  tenaeioufly,  as  not  to  be  melted  out  by 
heat,  or  wafhed  off  by  water  : the  beft  way  of  cleanfing  the  worm 
from  thefe,  is  to  run  a little  fpirit  of  wine  through  it. 

Volatile  oils,  after  they  are  diftilled,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  ftand 
for  fome  days,  in  veffels  loofely  covered  with  paper,  till  they 
have  loft  their  difagreeable  fiery  odour,  and  become  limpid  : then 

put 
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put  them  up  in  fmall  bottles,  which  are  to  be  kept  quite  full, 
clofely  Hopped,  in  a cool  place.  With  thefe  cautions,  they* will 
retain  their  virtues  in  perfection  for  many  years. 

Mofl  of  the  oils  mentioned  above,  are  prepared  by  our  chemifts 
in  Britain,  and  are  eafily  procurable  in  a tolerable  degree  of  per- 
fection : But  the  oils  from  the  more  expenlive  fpiceries,  though 
ltill  introduced  among  the  preparations  in  the  foreign  Pharma- 
copoeias, are,  when  employed  among  us,  ufually  imported  from 
abroad. 

Thefe  are  frequently  fo  much  adulterated,  that  it  is  not  an  eafy 
matter  to  meet  with  fuch  as  are  at  all  fit  for  ufe.  Nor  are  thefe 
adulterations  eafily  difcoverable.  The  groffer  abufes,  indeed,  may 
be  readily  dete&ed.  Thus,  if  the  oil  be  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
it  will  turn  milky  on  the  addition  of  water ; if  with  exprefled 
oils,  rectified  fpirit  will  diflolve  the  volatile,  and  leave  the  other 
behind  5 if  with  oil  of  turpentine,  on  dipping  a piece  of  paper  in 
the  mixture,  and  drying  it  with  a gentle  heat,  the  turpentine  will 
be  betrayed  by  its  fmell.  But  the  more  fubtile  artifts  have  con- 
trived other  methods  of  fophiftication,  which  elude  all  trials  of  this 
kind. 

Sofne  have  looked  updn  the  fpecific  gravity  of  oils  as  a certain 
criterion  of  their  genuinenefs.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  ab- 
folutely  depended  on  ; for  the  genuine  oils,  obtained  from  the 
fame  fubjects,  often  differ  in  gravity  as  much  as  thofe  drawn  from 
different  ones.  Cinnamon  and  cloves,  whofe  oils  ufually  fink  in 
water,  yield,  if  flowly  and  warily  diftilled,  oils  of  great  fragraii- 
cy,  which  are  neverthelefs  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  aqueous 
fluid  employed  in  their  diftillation ; whilft,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  laft  runnings  of  fome  of  the  lighter  oils  prove  fometimes  fo 
ponderous  as  to  fink  in  water. 

As  all  volatile  oils  agree  in  the  general  properties  of  folubility 
in  fpirit  of  wfine,  indilfol ability  in  water,  mifcibility  with  water 
by  the  intervention  of  certain  intermedia,  volatility  in  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  &cc.  it  is  plaip  that  they  may  be  varioufly  mixed 
with  each  ether,  or  the  dearer  fophifticated  with  the  cheaper, 
without  any  poffibility  of  difeovering  the  abufe  by  any  trials  of 
this  kind.  And,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  of  much  advantage  to  the 
purchafer,  if  he  had  infallible  criteria  of  the  genuinenefs  of  every 
individual  oil.  It  is  of  as  much  importance  that  they  be  goody 
as  that  they  be  genuine  ; for  genuine  oils,  from  inattentive  diftil- 
lation,  and  long  and  carelefs  keeping,  are  often  weaker  both  in 
fmell  and  tafte  than  the  common  fophifticated  ones. 

The  fmell  and  tafte  feem  to  be  the  only  certain  tells  of  which 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  If  a barkj  ftiould  have  in 
every  refpeCt  the  appearance  of  good  cinnamon,  and  ftiould  be 
proved  indifputably  to  be  the  genuine  bark  of  the  cinnamon  tree  ; 
yet  if  it  want  the  cinnamon  flavour,  or  has  it  but  in  alow  degree, 
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we  irejed  it ; and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  oil.  It  is  only 
from  ufe  and  habit,  or  companions  with  fpecimens  of  known  qua- 
lity, that  we  can  judge  of  the  goodnefs,  either  of  the  drugs  them- 
felves  or  of  their  oils. 

Moft  of  the  volatile  oils  indeed,  are  too  hot  and  pungent  to  be 
tailed  with  fafety  ; and  the  fmell  of  the  fubjed  is  fo  much”  con- 
centrated in  them,  that  a fmall  variation  in  this  refped  is  not  ea- 
fily  didinguifhed  : but  we  can  readily  dilute  them  to  any  affign- 
able  degree.  A drop  of  the  oil  may  be  diffolved  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  or  received  on  a bit  of  fugar,  and  diffolved  by  th&t  inter- 
medium in  water,  *The  quantity  of  liquor  which  it  thus  im- 
pregnates with  its  flavour,  or  the  degree  of  flavour  which  it  com- 
municates to  a certain  determinate  quantity,  will  be  the.  meafure 
of  the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  oil. 

Volatile  oils,  medicinally  confidered,  agree  in  the  general  qua- 
lities of  pungency  and  heat ; in  particular  virtues,  they  differ  as 
much  as  the  fubjeds  from  which  they  ^re  obtained,  the  oil  being 
the  direct  principle  in  which  the  virtues,  of  at  lead  a conliderable 
part  of  the  virtues,  of  the  feveral  fubjeds  refide.  Thus  the  car- 
minative virtue  of  the  “warm  feeds,  the  diuretic  of  juniper  berries, 
the  emmenagogue  of  favin,  the  nervine  of  rofemary,  the  do- 
inachic  of  mint,  the  antifcorbutic  of  fcurvy-grafs,  the  cordial  of 
aromatics,  &cc.  are  fuppofed  to  be  concentrated  in  their  oils. 

There  is  another  remarkable  difference  in  volatile  oils,  the  foun- 
dation of  which  is  lefs  obvious,  that  of  the  degree  of  their  pun- 
gency and  heat.  Thefe  are  by  no  means  in  proportion,  as  might 
be  expeded,  to  thofe  of  the  fubjed  they  were  drawn  from.  The 
oil  of  cinnamon,  for  inllance,  is  exceflively  pungent  and  fiery  ; in 
its  undiluted  date  it  is  almod  caudic  ; whereas  cloves,  a fpice 
which  in  fubftance  is  far  more  pungent  than  the  other,  yields  an 
oil  which  is  far  lefs  fo.  " This  difference  feems  to  depend  partly 
upon  the  quantity  of  oil  afforded,  cinnamon  yielding  much  lefs 
than  cloves,  and  confequently  having  its  adive  matter  concen- 
trated into  a fmaller  volume  ; partly,  upon  a difference  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  adive  parts  themfelves  : for  though  volatile  oils  con- 
tain always  the  fpecific  pdour  and  flavour  of  their  fubjeds,  whe- 
ther grateful  6r  ungrateful,  they  do  not  always  contain  the  whole 
pungency  : this  relides  frequently  in  a more  fixed  refinous  mat- 
ter, and  does  not  rife  with  the.  oil.  After  the  didillation  of 
cloves,  pepper,  and  fome  other  fpices,  a part  of  their  pungency  is 
found  to  remain  behind : a Ample  tindure  of  them  in  redified 
fpirit  of  wine  is  even  more  pungent  than  their  pure  effential  oils. 

The  more  grateful  oils  are  frequently  made  ufe  of  for  reconci- 
ling to  the  domach  medicines  of  themfelves  difgudful.  It  has 
been  cudomary  to  employ  them  as  corridors  for  the  refinous  pur- 
gatives*, an  ufe  which  they  do  not  feem  to  be  well  adapted  to. 
- ‘All  the  fefvice  they  elm  here  be*of;  is?  to  make  the  refin  fit  more 
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eafily  at  firft  on  the  ftomach  : far  from  abating  the  irritating  qua- 
lity upon  which  the  violence  of  its  operation  depends,  thefe  pun- 
gent oils  fuperadd  a freih  ftimulus. 

Volatile  oils  are  never  given  alone,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
heat  and  pungency ; which  in  fome  is  fo  great,  that  a fingle  drop 
let  fall  upon  the  tongue,  produces  a gangrenous  efchar.  They  are 
readily  imbibed  by  pure  dry  fugar,  and  in  this  form  may  be  con- 
veniently exhibited.  Grouild  with  eight  or  ten  times  their 
iveight  of  fugar,  they  become  foluble  in  aqueous  liquors,  and  thus 
may  be  diluted  to  any  afligned  degree.  Mucilages  alfo  render 
them  mifcible  with  water  into  an  uniform  milky  liquor.  They 
diffolve  likewife  in  fpirit  of  wine ; the  more  fragrant  in  an  equal 
weight,  and  almoft  all  of  them  in  lefs  than  four  times  their  own 
quantity.  Thefe  folutions  may  be  either  taken  on  fugar,  or  mixed 
with  fyrups,  or  the  like.  On  mixing  them  with  water,  the  liquor 
grows  milky,  and  the  oil  feparates. 

The  more  pungent  oils  are  employed  externally  againll  paraly- 
tic complaints,  numbnefs,  pains,  and  aches,  cold  tumours,  and  in 
other  cafes  where  particular  parts  require  to  be  heated  or  ftimu- 
iated.  The  toothach  is  fometimes  relieved  by  a drop  of  thefe  al- 
moft cauftic  oils,  received  on  cotton,  and  cautioully  introduced  in- 
to the  hollow  tooth. 


CHAP.  XXL 

EMPT RE UMATIC  VOLATILE  OILS . 

Empyreumatic  Ojls  agree  in  many  particulars  with  the  vola- 
tile oils  already  treated  of,  but  they  alfo  differ  from  them  in  fe~ 
veral  important  circumftances.  The  latter  exift  ready  formed  in 
the  aromatic  fubftances,  from  which  they  are  obtained,  and  are  on- 
ly feparated  from  the  fixed  principles  by  the  a&ion  of  a heat  not 
exceeding  that  of  boiling  water.  The  former,  on  the  contrary, 
are  always  formed  by  the  action  of  a degree  of  heat  confiderably 
higher  than  that  of  boiling  water,  and  are  the  prodii<ft  of  decom- 
pofition,  and  a new  arrangement  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
fubftances,  containing  at  leaft  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  Their 
produ&ion  is  therefore  always  attended  with  the  formation  of 
other  new  produdts.  In  their  chemical  properties  they  do  not  dif 
fer  very  remarkably  from  the  volatile  oils,  and  are  principally 
diftinguiftied  from  them  by  their- unpleafant  pungent -empyreuma- 
Cicfo*ell  and  rough  bitterilh  tafte.  They  are  alfo  more  apt  to 
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fpoil  by  the  contad  of  the  air,  and  the  oftener  they  are  rediftilled 
they  become  more  limpid,  lefs  coloured,  and  more  foluble  in  alco- 
hol ; whereas  the  eflential  oils,  by  repeated  diftillations,  become 
thicker  and  lefs  foluble  in  alcohol. 

Their  adion  on  the  body  is  exceedingly  ftimulant  and  heating, 

OLEUM  PETROLEI. 

Lo?id. 

Oil  of  Petroleum . 

Diftil  petroleum  in  a fand-bath. 

The  oil  obtained  from  this  bitumen  will  be  more  or  lefs  thin 
according  to  the  continuance  of  the  dillillation  ; and  by  its  conti- 
nuance, the  tar  will  at  laft  be  reduced  to  a black  coal ; and  then 
the  oil  will  be  pretty  deep  in  colour,  but  perfedly  fluid,  though 
very  acrid  and  Simulating. 

It  is  lefs  difagreeable  than  fome  of  the  other  empyreumatic 
oils  which  had  formerly  a place  in  our.  pharmacopoeias,  fuch  as 
the  oleum  lateritium. 

OLEUM  SUCCINI  PURISSIMUM. 

Edin . 

Purified  Oil  of  Amber . 

Diftil  oil  of  amber  in  a glafs-retort  with  fix  times  its  quantity  of 
water  till  two  thirds  of  the  water  have  pafled  into  the  receiver ; 
then  feparate  this  very  pure  volatile  oil  from  the  water,  and 
keep  it  for  ufe  in  clofe-fhut  veftels. 

Oleum  Succini  Rectificatum® 

Lond. 

Re&ified  Oil  of  Amber . 

Take  of 

Oil  of  amber,  one  pound. 

Diftil  three  times. 


Dub. 


Take  of 

The  oil  which  rifes  in  the  preparation  of  fait  of  amber  three 
pounds. 

Diftil  a pound  and  a half. 

The  redified  oil  has  a ftrong  bituminous  fmell,  and  a pungent 
acrid  tafte.  Given  in  a dofe  of  ten  or  twelve  drops,  it  heats,  fti- 
mulates,  and  promotes  the  fluid  fecretions  : It  is  chiefly  celebrated 
in  hyfterical  diforders,  and  in  deficiencies  of  the  uterine  purga- 
tions. Sometimes  it  is  ufed  externally,  in  liniments  for  weak  or 
paralytic  limbs  and  rheumatic  pains, 

OLEUM 
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OLEUM  ANIMALE. 

Lond . 

Animal  Oil. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  hartffiorn,  one  pound. 

Diltil  three  times. 

OLEUl^I  CORNU  CERVINI  RECTIFICATUM. 

Dub. 

Re  Eli fied  Oil  of  Hartfjorn. 

Take  of 

The  oil  which  afcends  in  the  diftillation  of  the  volatile  liquor  of 
hartlhorn  three  pounds. 

Water,  fix  pounds. 

Difiil  a pound  and  a half. 

Animal  Oil,  thus  rectified,  is  thin  and  limpid,  of  a fubtle,  pe- 
netrating, not  difagreeabte  fmell  and  tafte.  It  is  ftrongly  recom- 
mended as  an  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic  in  dofes  of  from  15  to 
30  drops.  Hoffmann  reports,  that  it  procures  a calm  and  fweet 
deep,  which  continues  ofteq  for  20  hours,  without  being  followed 
by  any  languor  or  debility,  but  rather  leaving  the  patient  more 
alert  and  cheerful  than  before  : that  it  procures  likewife  a gentle 
fweat,  without  increafing  the  heat  of  the  blood  : that7  given  to  20 
drops  or  more,  on  an  empty  ftomach  fix  hours  before,  the  acceffiom 
of  an  intermittent  fever,  it  frequently  removes  the  diforder  *,  and 
that  it  is  likewife  a very  general  remedy  in  inveterate  and  chroni- 
cal epilepfies,  and  in  con vulfive  motions,  efpecially  if  given  before 
the  ufual  time  of  the  attack,  and  preceded  by  proper  evacua- 
tions. 

How  far  empyreumatic  oils  poffefs  the  virtues  that  have  been 
afcribed  to  them,  has  not  yet  been  Sufficiently  determinedby  ex- 
perience ; the  tedioufnefs  and  trouble  of  the  rectification  having 
prevented  their  coming  into  general  ufe,  or  being  often  made* 
Tliey  are  liable  alfo  to  more  material  inconvenience  in  regard  to 
their  medicinal  ufe,  namely,  precarioulhefs  in  their  quality  for 
how  perfectly  foever  they  may  be  rectified,  they  gradually  lofe, 
in  keeping,  the  qualities  they  had  received  from  that  procei's,  and 
return  more  and  more  Towards  their  original  fetid  Rate, 
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CHAP,  XXIL 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 

The  flavour  and  virtues  of  diltilled  waters  are  owing,  as  ob- 
ferved  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  their  being  impregnated  with 
a portion  of  the  efiential  oil  of  the  fubjeCt  from  which  they  are 
drawn.  Alcohol,  conlidered  as  a vehicle  for  thefe  oils,  has  this 
advantage  above  water,  that  it  keeps  all  the  oil  that  rifes  with  it 
perfectly  difiolved  into  an  uniform  limpid  liquor. 

Neverthelefs,  many  fubftances,  which,  on  being  diftilled  with 
water,  impart  to  it  their  virtues  in  great  perfection  *,  if  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  with  fpirit  of  wine,  fcarcely  give  over  to  it  any 
fmell  or  tafte.  The  caufe  of  this  difference  is,  that  fpirit  is  not 
fufceptible  of  fo  great  a degree  of  heat  as  water.  It  is  obvious 
therefore,  that  fubftances  may  be  volatile  enough  to  rife  with  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  but  not  with  that  of  boiling  fpirit. 

Thus,  if  cinnamon,  for  inftance,  be  committed  to  diftillation 
with  a mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  water,  or  with  a pure  proof  - 
fpirit,  which  is  no  other  than  a mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  the 
two  ; the  fpirit  will  arife  firft,  clear,  colourlefs,  and  tranfparent, 
and  almoft  without  any  tafte  of  the  fpice  ; but  as  foon  as  the  more 
ponderous  watery  fluid  begins  to  arife,  the  oil  comes  freely  over 
with  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  liquor  highly  odorous,  fapid,  and  of  a 
milky  hue. 

The  proof-fpirits  ufually  met  with  in  the  ftiops  are  accompanied 
with  a degree  of  ill  flavour  ; which,  though  concealed  by  means 
of  certain  additions,  plainly  difcovers  itfelf  in  diftillation.  This 
naufeous  flavour  does  not  begin  to  arife  till  after  the  purer  fpiri- 
tuous  part  has  come  over ; which  is  the  very  time  that  the  virtues 
of  the  ingredients  begin  alfo  moft  plentifully  to  diftil ; and  hence 
the  liquor  receives  an  ungrateful  taint.  To  this  caufe  principally 
is  owing  the  general  complaint,  that  the  cordials  of  the  apotheca- 
ry are  lefs  agreeable  than  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  prepared  by  the 
diftiller  *,  the  latter  being  extremely  curious  in  rectifying  or  pu- 
rifying the  fpirits  ( when  deligned  for  what  he  calls  fine  goods) 
from  all  unpleafant  flavour. 

SPIRITUS  CARI  CARVI. 

Edin. 

Spirit  of  Caraway . 

Take  of 

Caraway  feeds,  half  a pound  \ 

* Diluted 
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Diluted  alcohol,  nine  pounds. 

Macerate  two  days  in  a clofe  veffel *,  then  pour  on  as  much  water 
as  will  prevent  empyreuma,  and  dr?w  off  by  diftillation  nine 
pounds. 

Spiritus  Carvi. 

Land.  Dub, 

Spirit  of  Caraway, 

Take  of 

Caraway-feeds,  bruifed,  half  a pound ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon  ; (nine  pounds,  Dub.) 

Water,  fufficient  to  prevent*empyreuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon,  (nine  pounds,  Dub.') 

In  the  fame  manner  is  prepared  the  fame  quantity  of  SpirR 
from 


Spiritus 

C Lauri  Cinnamomi.  Edin. 

( Cinnamomi.  Lond.  Dub* 
J Menthce  Piperitce.  Edin. 
i Piperitidis.  Lond. 


Cinnamon,  one  pound, 

Peppermint,  one  pound  and  a 
half, 

Spearmint,  one  pound  and  a half,  Menthce  fativce.  Lond. 
Pennyroyal  dried,  apound  and  a half,  Pulegii,  Lond. 

Nutmeg,  well  bruifed  two  oun-  cMyrifticce  mofehatce.  Edin* 
ces,  1 Nucis  ntofchatce.  Dub.  Lond, 

p„u„d,  ■ S; 


SPIRITUS  LAVANDULAE  SPICAk 
Edin, 

Spirit  of  Lavender « 

Take  of 

Flowering  fpikes  of  lavender,  frelh  gathered,  two  pounds 
Alcohol,  eight  pounds. 

Praw  off  by  the  heat  of  boiling  wsfter,  feven  pounds. 

Spiritus  Lavendulje. 

Lond . Dub, 

Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Take  of 

Frelh  flowers  of  lavender,  pne  pound  and  a half ; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon,  (nine  pounds,  Dub.) 
praw  off  by  diftillation  in  a water-bath,  five  pints,  (five  pounds, 
Dub,) 


By 
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By  thefe  dire&ions,  and  in  the  fame  quantities  are  prepared, 

SPIRITUS  RORISMARINI  OFFICINALIS, 

Edin, 

Spiritus  Rorismarint, 

Land. 

Spirit  of  Rofemary , 

from  two  pounds  of  the  flowering  tops  of  rofemary,  according  to 
the  Edinburgh  College,  and  from  a pound  and  half  according  to 
the  London. 

We  think  it  unneceffary  to  make  particular  obfervations  on 
each  of  thefe  Ample  fpirits,  as  their  virtues  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  fubftances  from  whiclf  they  are  extraffed,  united  to 
the  llimulus  of  the  alcohol.  The  alcohol  in  the  fpirits  of  laven- 
der and  rcffemary,  is  almoft  pure  *,  in  the  others  it  is  diluted  with 
about  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

SPIRITUS  ANISI  COMPOSITES, 

Lond. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Anifeed. 

Take  of 
Anifeed,  < 

Angelica- feed,  of  each,  bruifed,  half  a pound  \ 

Proof- fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon  by  diftillation. 

This  compound  fpirit,  like  the  Ample  ones,  is  an  agreeable  cor- 
dial ; indeed  too  agreeable,  for  by  fome  they  are  fo  often  reforted 
to,  on  the  flighted;  fenfation  of  flatulence  in  the  ftomach,  that 
their  ufe  is  attended  with  all  the  pernicious  confequences  of  dram- 
drinking. 

SPIRITUS  JUNIPERI  COMMUNIS  COMPOSITUS. 

Edin . 

Spiritus  Juniperi  Compositus. 

Lond . Dub. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Juniper. 

Take  of 

Juniper-berries,  well  bruifed,  one  pound  ; 
faraway-feeds, 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  nine  pounds,  (one  gallon  Lond.) 

Water  fufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 

(Macerate  two  days,  Edin.)  Draw  off  nine  pounds,  (one  gallon, 
Lond.) 

and  bad  effects  of  this  fpirit  exactly  coincide  with 

SPIRITUS 

■ \ • ; V • ' ■ i |o  ' | wi  I 
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SFIRITUS  RAPHANI  COMPOSITUS. 

Lojid . Dub. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Horfe-Radi/h. 

Take  of 

Frefti  horfe-radifti  root, 

Dried  outer-rind  of  Seville  oranges,  each  two  pounds  ; 

Freih  herb  of  garden  fcurvy-grafs,  four  pounds  \ 

Bruifed  nutmegs,  one  ounce 

Proof-fpint,  two  gallons,  (eighteen  pounds,  Dub.) 

Water  l'ufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 

Draw  off  two  gallons,  (eighteen  pounds,  Dub.') 

Although  this  procefs  may  furnifti  an  agreeable  compound 
fpirit,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  it  poffeffes  thofe  an- 
tifcorbutic  powers  for  which  it  was  once  celebrated. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONITE  FCETIDUS. 

Land . 

Fetid  Spirit  of  Ammonia . 

Take  of 

Proof-fpirit,  fix  pints  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound ; 

Afafcetida,  four  ounces. 

Potalh,  one  pound  and  a half. 

Mix  them,  and  draw  off  by  diftillaticn  five  pints,  with  a flow  fire. 

Edin . 

Spiritus  Alcali  Volatilis  Foetidus. 

Dub. 

Fetid  Spirit  of  Volatile  Alkali . 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  eight  ounces,  (ten  ounces,  Dub.) 

Afafcetida,  half  an  ounce. 

Digeft  in  a clofe  veffel  twelve  hours ; then  diftil  off,  with  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

Th  tS  fpirit,  the  laft  formula  of  which  is  the  beft,  as  being  moft 
eafily  prepared,  is  defigUed  as  an  antihyfteric,  and  is  undoubtedly 
a very  elegant  one.  Volatile  fpirits,  impregnated  for  thefe  pur* 
’ pofes  with  different  fetids,  have  been  ufually  kept  in  the  lhops ; 
the  ingredient  here  chofen,  is  the  beft  calculated  of  any  for  ge- 
neral ufe,  and  equivalent  in  virtue  to  them  all.  The  fpirit  is  pale 
when  newly  diftilled,  bait  acquires  a confiderable  tinge  by  keep- 

H' 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 
INFUSIONS. 


We  have  already  (178,  S.  2.)  explained  the  fenfe  in  which  we 
employ  the  term  Infufion.  We  confine  it  to  the  a£tion  of  a men- 
ftruum  not  affifted  by  ebullition,  on  any  fubltance  confifting  of 
heterogeneous  principles,  fome  of  which  are  foluble,  and  others 
fnfoluble,  in  that  menftruum.  The  term  is  generally  ufed  in  a 
xnore  extenfive,  but  we,  are  inclined  to  think,  a lefs  correct  fenfe  ; 
thus,  lime-water  and  the  mucilages,  which  are  commonly  clafted 
with  the  infufiofls,  are  instances  of  fimple  folution,  and  the  chalk- 
mixture  is  the  mechanical  fufpenfion  of  an  infoluble  fubllance. 
When  the  menftruum  ufed  is  water,  the  folution  is  termed  fimply 
an  Infufion ; but  when  the  menftruum  is  alcohol,  it  is  called  a 
Tin&ure;  when  wine  or  vinegar,  a -Medicated  Wine  or  Vinegar. 
Infufions  in  water  are  extremely  apt  to  fpoil,  and  are  generally 
extemporaneous  preparations. 

INFUSUM  CINCHONA  OFFICINALIS. 

Eclin. 

Infufion  of  Cinchona  Bark . 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 

Water,  one  pound. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  filter. 

Xnfusum  Corticis  Peruvians 
Duh. 

Infufion  of  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark  in  coarfe  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  ounces  ; 

Water,  twelve  ounces. 

Triturate  the  bark  with  the  mucilage,  and  add  the  water  during 
the  trituration.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  decant 
the  pure  liquor. 

This  is  a very  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  the  active  principles 
of  Cinchona  bark,  and  that  in  which  it  will  fit  lighteft  on  weak 
and  delicate  ftomachs.  The  trituration  dire&ed  by  the  Dublin 
College  will  prosjote  the  folution^  and  the  addition  of  the  muci- 
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lage,  will  fufpend  the  fineft  particles  of  the  fubftance  of  the  bark 
itfelf.  The  refiduum  of  the  cold  infufion  may  be  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  making  other  preparations,  efpecially  the  “extract,  for 
its  virtues  are  by  no  means  exhaufted.  But  it  muft  never  be 
dried  and  fold,  or  exhibited  in  fubftance,  for  that  would  be  a cul- 
pable fraud. 


INFUSUM  DIGITALIS  PURPUREA, 

Edin. 

Inf  ujion  of  Foxglove . 

Take  of 

Dried  leaves  of  foxglove,  one  drachm  5 
Boiling  water,  eight  ounces  ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce. 

Macerate  for  four  hours,  and  filter. 


This  is  the  infufion  fo  highly  recommended  by  Withering, 
Half  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  of  it,  may  be  taken  twice  a-day  in 
dropfical  complaints.  The  fpirit  of  cinnamon  is  added  to  improve 
its  flavour,  and  to  counteract  its  fedative  effects. 


INFUSUM  GENTIANS  LUTEiE  COMPOSITUM;  vulgo, 
ItfFusuM  Am  arum.  Edin . 

Compound  hifyjion  of  Gentian , or  Bitter  Infufion • 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  one  drachm  ; 

Coriafider  feeds,  half  a drachm  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  four  ounces  ; 

Water,  one  pound. 

Firft  pour  on  the  alcohol,  and  three  hours  thereafter  add  the  wa- 
ter ; then  macerate  without  heat  for  twelve  hours,  and  {train. 


Infusum  Gentians  Compositum. 
Lond . 

Compound  Infufon  of  Gentian. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  gentian  cut  into  pieces,  one  drachm  ; 
Dried  orange-peel,  a drachm  and  a half ; 

Frefh  outer  rind  of  lemons,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Boiling  water,  twelve  ounces  by  meafure. 
Macerate  for  an  hour,  and  {train. 


Bub. 


Take  of 

Bruifed  gentian  root,  two  drachms  ; 

Frefti  outer  rind  of  lemons,  half  an  ounce  5 
Dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  a drachm  and  a half  j 
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Diluted  alcohol,  four  ounces ; 

Boiling  water,  twelve  ounces. 

Firlt  pour  on  the  fpirit,  and  after  three  hours,  the  water.  Laltly, 
after  macerating  two  hours,  filter. 

These  formulae  do  not  differ  materially.  The  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege employ  the  largeft  proportion  of  gentian  ; but  they  infufe  it 
in  cold  water,  which  does  not  extraCl  the  bitter  principle  fo  quick- 
ly or  fo  fully  as  boiling  water,  although  it  diffipates  lefs  of  the 
flavour  of  the  aromatics.  The  alcohol  is  a ufeful  addition,  both 
in  promoting  the  extraction  of  the  virtues  of  all  the  ingredients, 
and  in  preferving  the  infufion  longer  from  fpoiling.  This  infu- 
fion  is  an  extremely  good  bitter,  and  is  of  great  fervice  in  all  cafes 
where  bitters  in  general  are  neceffary.  It  ftrengthens  the  lto~ 
mach,  and  increafes  the  appetite  ; befides  aCling  as  a tonic  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  on  the  vafcular  fyftem. 

INFUSUM  MIMOSA  CATECHU-,  vulgo,  Xnfusum  Japonic 
cum.  Edin. 

Infufion  of  Catechu , commonly  called  Japonic  Infufion. 

Take  of 

Extraft  of  catechu,  two  drachms  and  a half  j 
Cinnamon,  half  a drachm  \ 

Boiling  water,  feven,  ounces  ; 

Simple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Macerate  the  extraCt  and  cinnamon  in  the  hot  water,  in  a covered 
veffel,  for  two  hours,  then  drain  it,  and  add  the  fyrup. 

Extract  of  catechu  is  almofl  pure  tanin.  This  infufion  is 
therefore  a powerfully  affringent  folution.  The  cinnamon  and 
fyrup  render  it  a very  agreeable  medicine,  which  will  be  found 
ferviceable  in  fluxes  proceeding  from  a laxity  of  the  inteftines. 
Its  dofe  is  a fpoonful  or  two  every  other  hour. 

INFUSUM  RHEI  PALMATE 

Edin. 

InfuJioTi  of  Rhubarb . 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce. 

Macerate  the  rhubarb  in  a clofe  veffel  with  the  water  for  twelve 
hours  ; then  having  added  the  fpirit,  ftrain  the  liquor. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  bell  preparations  of  rhubarb, 
when  defigned  as  a purgative ; water  extracting  its  virtue  more 
effectually  than  either  vinous  or  fpirituous  menftrua. 
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INFUSUM  ROS*  GALLIC.*. 

^ Edin. 

Infujion  of  Rofes. 

Take  of 

The  petals  of  red  rofes,  dried,  one  ounce  j 
Boiling  water,  five  pounds ; 

Sulphuric  acid,  one  drachm  *, 

White  fugar,  two  ounces. 

Macerate  the  petals  with  the  boiling  water  in  an  earthen  Veffel, 
which  is  not  glazed  with  lead,  for  four  hours ; then  having 
poured  on  the  acid,  ftrain  the  liquor,  and  add  the  fugar. 


Infusum  Ros^e, 

Lond. 

Infufon  of  Rofes * 

Take  of 

Dried  red  rofes,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diluted  vitriolic  acid,  three  drachms ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  two  pints  and  a half  • 

Double  refined  fugar,  one  ounce  and  a half. 

Firft  pour  the  water  on  the^petals  in  a glafs-veffel,  then  add  the 
diluted  vitriolic  acid,  and  macerate  for  half  an  hour.  Strain  the 
liquor,  when  cold,  and  add  the  fugar. 


Infusum  Rosarum  ; olim,  Tinctura  Rosarum. 

Dub . 

Infufon  of  Rofes , formerly  T in&ure  of  Rofes , , 

Take  of 

The  petals  of  red  rofe  buds,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diluted  vitriolic  acid,  three  drachms  ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pounds. 

Double  refined  fugar,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Firft  mix  the  acid  with  the  water  in  a glafs  or  glazed  earthen 
veffel.  Macerate  the  petals  in  the  mixture,  then  add  the  fugar 
to  the  liquor  when  cold  and  ftrained.  t 

The  difference  in  the  diredions  for  preparing  this  infufion  ar 6 
immaterial.  In  fa<ft,  the  rofe-leaves  have  very  little  effed,  ex- 
cept in  giving  the  mixture  an  elegant  red  colour.  Its  fubacid 
and  aftringent  virtues  depend  entirely  on  the  fulphuric  acid.  Al- 
together, however,  it  is  an  elegant  medicine,  and.  forms  a very 
grateful  addition  to  juleps  in  hsemorrhagies,  and  in  all  cafes  which 
require  mild  coolers  and  fubaftringents : it  is  fometimes  taken 
with  bolufes  or  ele&uaries  of  the  bark,  and  likewife  makes  a good 
gargle. 
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INFUSUM  SENNdE  SIMPLEX, 

Lond . 

Simple  Infujion  of  Senna . 

Take  of 

Senna,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Ginger,  powdered,  one  drachm ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  one  pint. 

Macerate  them  for  one  hour,  in  a covered  veflel ; and  ftrain  the 
liquor  when  cold. 

Infusum  Senn^. 

Pub, 

Infujion  of  Senna . 

Take  of  ' 

Senna,  fix  drachms ; 

Ginger,  powdered,  half  a drachm  ; 

Boiling  water,  ten  ounces. 

Macerate  them  for  an  hour  in  a covered  velfel,  then  filter. 

This  is  a very  elegant  infufionof  fenna,  the  ginger  a&ing  as  an 
tifeful  corrigent.  But  if  the  fenna  were  employed  to  the  quantity 
of  a drachm  and  a half,  or  two  drachms  only,  in  place  of  the  quan- 
tity here  ordered,  it  would  be  more  convenient,  as  it  is  of  advan- 
tage that  it  fhould  be  ufed  frefh  as  here  prepared.  Of  the  prefent 
infufion,  an  ounce  or  two  is  a fufficient  dofe. 

INFUSUM  SENN/E  TARTARISATUM. 

Lond. 

'Partarifed  Infujion  of  Senna . 

Take  of 

Senna,  one  ounce  and  a half  *, 

Coriander-feeds,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  , 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  two  drachms  j 
Diftilled  water,  one  pint. 

Diflblve  the  cryftals  of  tartar  by  boiling  in  the  water ; then  pour 
the  liquor,  as  yet  boiling,  on  the  fenna  and  feeds.  Macerate  for 
an  hour  in  a covered  veflel,  and  ftrain  when  cold. 

The  addition  of  the  fuper-tartrite  of  potafs  renders  the  tafte  of 
the  fenna  lefs  unpleafant,  and  alfo  promotes  its  a&ion. 

INFUSUM  TikMARINDI  INDICI  cum  CASSIA  SENNA. 

Rdin. 

Infufon  of  tamarinds  and  Senna • 

Take  of 

Preferred  tamarinds,  one  ounce  j 
Senna,  one  drachm  *, 

€oriag£er-£eed#9  half  a drachm  1 
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Brown  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

Macerate  them  for  four  hours,  occafionally  agitating  them,  in  a, 
clofe  earthen  veflel,  not  glazed  with  lead,  and  ftrain  the  liquor. 
It  may  alfo  be  made  with  double,  triple,  &c.  the  quantity  of 
fenna. 

This  forms  a mild  and  ufeful  purge,  excellently  fuited  for  de~ 
licate  ftomachs,  and  inflammatory  difeafes.  The  tafte  of  the  fenna 
is  well  covered  by  the  aromatic  fugar  and  by  the  acidity  of  the  ta- 
marinds. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 
DECOCTIONS . 

Decoctions  differ  from  infufions  only  in  the  a&ion  of  the 
menftruum  being  aflifted  by  a boiling  heat.  At  the  fame  time, 
however  that  the  increafe  of  temperature  facilitates  and  expedites 
the  folution  of  fome  fixed  principles,  it  gives  others  a tendency  to 
decompofition,  and  dillipates  all  . volatile  matters.  Deco&ion, 
therefore,  can  only  be  ufed  with  advantage  for  the  extra&ion  of 
principles  which  are  neither  volatilized  nor  altered  by  a boiling 
heat. 

DECOCTUM  ALTHiEiE  OFFICINALIS. 

Ed  in . 

Deco&ion  of  MarJJjmallows. 

Take  of 

Dried  marflimallow  roots,  four  ounces  ; 

Raifins  of  the  fun,  ftoned,  two  ounces ; 

Water,  feven  pounds. 

Boil  to  five  pounds  ; place  apart  the  Brained  liquor  till  the  feces 
have  fubfided,  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

Marshmallow  roots  contain  nothing  foluble  in  water  except 
mucilage,  which  is  very  abundant  in  them.  This  decoftion  is 
therefore  to  be  confidered  merely  as  an  emollient,  rendered  more 
pleafant  by  the  acidulous  fweetnefs  of  the  raifins. 
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DEGOCTUM  ANTHEMIDIS  NOBILIS ; vulgo,  Decoctum 
Ghamjemelx  live  Commune. 

Edin . 

Common  Deco&ion,  or  Deco&ion  of  Chamomile . 

Take  of 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  one  ounce ; 

Caraway  feeds,  half  an  ounce ; 

Water,  five  pounds. 

Boil  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  Itrain. 

Decoctum  Cham^meli;  five,  Decoctum  pro  Enemate, 

Dub. 

Deco&ion  of  Chamomile , or  Deco&ion  for  Glyjiers . 

Take  of 

Chamomile  flowers,  dried,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  two  drachms. 

Water,  a pound. 

Boil  a little,  and  Itrain. 

Decoctum  pro  Enemate. 

Lond. 

Deco&ion  for  Clyjlers . 

Take  of 

The  leaves  of  mallow,  dried,  one  ounce  \ 

Chamomile-flowers,  dried,  half  an  ounce  ^ 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil,  and  Itrain. 

Decoctum  pro  Foment©. 

Lond. 

Deco&ion  for  Fomentations . 

Take  of 

The  leaves  of  fouthernwood,  dried, 

The  tops  of  fea-wormwood,  dried, 

Chamomile- flowers,  dried,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Bay  leaves,  dried,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diitilled  water,  fix  pints. 

Boil  them  a little,  and  Itrain. 

These  deco&ions  are  merely  folutions  of  bitter  extractive,  com- 
bined, in  the  third,  with  mucilage,  and  in  the  others  with  effential 
oils.  In  making  them,  the  aromatic  fubftances  Ihould  not  be  add- 
ed until  the  decoCtion  is  nearly  completed ; for  otherwife  their 
flavour  Would  be  entirely  diiftpated. 

It  mult  however  be  acknowledged,  that  thefe  impregnations  are 
for  the  molt  part  unnecefiary  for  the  purpofe  of  glyfters ; and  in 
ordinary  cafes,  the  bulk  and  warmth  produce  a difcharge  before 
thefe  medicines  can  have  any  effeCt, 

As 
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As  fomentations,  their  virtues  are  alfo  in  a great  meafure  to 
he  afcribed  to  the  influence  of  the  warm  water  > and  when  the 
herbs  themfelves  are  applied,  they  a<9:  only  as  retaining  heat  dCd 
moifture  for  a longer  time. 

DECOCTUM  CINCHONfE  OFFICINALIS  ; vulgo,  Becoc- 

TUM  CORTICIS  PERUVIAN^ 

Edin . 

Dec  off  ion  of  Cinchona  Bark . 

Take  of 

Cinchona  hark,  in  powder,  one  ounce 
Water,  a pound  and  a half. 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  veffel,  and  drain  the  liquor  while 
hot. 

Decoctum  Corticis  Peruviani. 

Lond. 

DecoPtioji  of  Peruvian  Bark . 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  pint  and  three  ounces. 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  veffel,  and  drain  the  liquor  while 
hot. 

Duh. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  coarfe  powder,  fix  drachms  ; 

Water,  eighteen  ounces. 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a veffel  almod  covered,  and  drain  the  li- 
quor, while  hot,  through  linen. 

Cinchona  bark  readily  yields  its  a£tive  principles  to  the  ac~ 
tion  of  boiling  water,  and  in  greater  quantity  than  cold  water  i3 
capable  of  retaining  diflolved  ; therefore,  when  a faturated  decoc- 
tion cools,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  there  is  always  a depofition  of 
a yellowilh  or  reddifh  powder,  while  the  fupernatant  liquor  is  re- 
duced to  the  drength  of  a faturated  cold  infufion.  Decoction 
therefore  prefents  us  with  an  eafy  means  of  obtaining  immediately 
an  active  preparation  of  cinchona  bark,  and  with  one  of  greater 
drength  than  a cold  or  even  a warm  infufion,  provided  it  be  drunk 
while  tepid,  and  before  it  forms  any  depofition,  or  if  the  precipi- 
tate be  diffufed  by  agitation,  after  it  is  formed.  As  the  precipi- 
tate contains  no  woody  fibre,  or  other  inert  matter,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  in  very  fmall  dofes  it  would  prove,  if  dried,  a 
very  powerful  preparation  of  cinchoqa  bark. 

Formerly  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  drength  of  a deco&ion  of 
cinchona  bark,  and  ftmilar  fubdances,  was  increafed  by  continuing 
the  boiling  for  a great  length  of  time  *,  bu£  this  is  now  known  to 
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be  a miftake  ; and  indeed,  after  a certain  time,  the  deco&ion  be  - 
comes weaker  inftead  of  ftronger,  hecaufe  water  at  different  tern- 
T>^ratures  is  capable  of  diffolving  only  a determinate  proportion  of 
tiieir  adtive  principles ; and  therefore,  as  foon  as  it  is  faturated, 
any  farther  decodfion  is  unneceffary.  But  moreover,  thefe  prin- 
ciples, when  diffolved  in  water,  are  liable  to  be  decompofed  and 
become  inert,  by  the  abforption  of  atmofpheric  oxygen,  and 
this  decompofition  is  increafed  by  increafe  of  temperature  ; and  as 
boiling  conftantly  prefents  new  furfaces  to  the  adfcion  of  the  air,  it 
is  evidently  hurtful  when  protradled  longer  than  what  is  juft  ne- 
ceffary  to  fatijrate  the  water.  Ten  minutes  is  fuppofed  by  the 
Colleges  to  be  fufficient  for  that  purpofe. 

DECOCTUM  DAPHNES  MEZEREI. 

Edin. 

DecoEiion  of  Me%ereon. 

Take  of 

The  bark  of  Mezereon  root,  two  drachms  ; 

Liquorice-root,  bruifed,  half-an-ounce  ; 

Water,  three  pounds. 

Boil  it,  with  a gentle  heat,  down  to  two  pounds,  and  ftrain  it. 

Frqm  four  to  eight  ounces  of  this  decodtion  may  be  given  four 
times  a-day,  in  fome  obftinate  venereal  and  rheumatic  affedtions. 
Jt  operates  chiefly  by  perfpiration. 

DECOCTUM  GEOFFRiEiE  INERMIS, 

Edin. 

DecoEiion  of  Cabbage-tree  bark . 

Take  of 

Barjc  of  the  cabbage-tree,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  two  pounds. 

Boil  it  with  a gentle  fire  down  to  one  pound,  and  ftrain. 

This  is  a powerful  anthelmintic.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes  of 
one  table-fpoonful  to  children,  and  four  to  adults.  If  difagreeable 
Symptoms  ftiould  arife  from  an  OYer-dofe,  or  from  drinking  cold 
water  during  its  adlion,  we  muft  immediately  purge  with  cafter- 
oil,  and  dilute  with  acidulated  drinks. 

% 

DECOCTUM  GUAIACI  OFFICINALIS  COMPOSITUM  * 
vulgo,  Decoctum  Lignorum. 

Edin. 

Compound  DecoEiion  of  Guaiacum7  commonly  called  DecoEiion  of 
the  Woods . 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  rafpings,  three  ounces  ; 

Raifins,  ftoned,  two  ounces , 

Saffafras  root, 

Lifjdorice* 
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Liquorice,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  ten  pounds. 

Boil  the  guaiacum  and  raifins  with  the  water,  over  a gentle  fire, 
to  the  confumption  of  one-half  j adding,  towards  the  end,  the 
fafTafras  and  liquorice.  Strain  the  liquorice,  without  exprefiiom 

This  decoftion  is  of  ufe  in  fome  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  af- 
fe&ions.  It  may  be  taken  by  itfelf,  tp  the  quantity  of  a quarter 
of  a pint  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  or  ufed  as  an  aftiftant  in  a courfe 
of  mercurial  Or  antimonial  alteratives  ; the  patient,  in  either  cafe, 
keeping  warm,  in  order  to  promote  the  operation  of  the  medicine, 

DECOCTUM  HELLEBORI  ALBI. 

Lond. 

Deco&ion  of  White  Hellebore. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  white  hellebore,  powdered,  one  ounce  *, 

Diftilled  water,  two  pints  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  ounces. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  root  to  one  pint,  and,  the  liquor  being 
cold,  and  ftrained,  add  to  it  the  fpirit. 

This  deco&ion  is  only  ufed  externally  as  a wall],  in  tinea  capi~ 
tis,  lepra,  pfora,  & c.  When  the  fkin  is  very  tender  and  irritable? 
it  Ihould  be  diluted  with  an  eqqal  quantity  of  water. 

DECOCTUM  HORDEI  DISTICHI. 

Edin. 

Decoctum  Hordei. 

Lond . 

He^oSlion^of  Barley.  Barley-Water. 

Take  of 

Pearl-barley,  two  ounces  ; 

Water,  five  pounds. 

Firft  wafh  the  barley,  from  the  mealy  matter  that  adheres  to  it 
with  fome  cold  water  ; then  boil  it  a little  with  about  half  a 
pound  of  water,  to  extraft  the  colouring  matter.  Throw  this 
away  ; and  put  the  barley  thus  purified  into  five  pounds  of  boil- 
ing water,  w^hich  is  to  be  boiled  down  to  one-half,  and  ftrained, 

DECOCTUM  HORDEI  COMPOSITUM. 

Lond.  . 

Compound  Deco&ion  of  Barley , 

Take  of 

The  decoftion  of  barley,  two  pints  j 
Figs,  fliced,  two  ounces  ; 

Liquorice  foot,  fliced  and  bruifed,  half-an-punce  ; 

Raifins,  ftoned,  two  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  to  two  pints,  and  ftrain. 
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These  liquors  are  to  be  ufed  freely,  as  diluting  drinks,  in  fevers 
and  other  acute  diforders:  hence  it  is  of  confequence  that  they  fhould 
be  prepared  fo  as  to  be  as  elegant  and  agreeable  as  poffible:  for  this 
reafon  they  are  inferted  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  the  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  which  contribute  to  their  elegance  fet  down  ; if  any 
one  of  them  be  omitted,  the  beverage  will  be  lefs  grateful.  How- 
ever trivial  medicines  of  this  clafs  may  appear  to  be,  they  are  of 
greater  importance  in  the  cure  of  acute  difeafes  than  many  more 
elaborate  preparations. 

Barley-water,  however,  is  much  more  frequently  prepared  by 
nurfes  than  apothecaries,  particularly  in  its  fimple  Hate. 

DECOCTUM  POLYGALA  SENEGAL 

Edin. 

Decoction  of  Senela . 

Take  of 

Seneka  root,  one  ounce ; 

Water,  two  pounds. 

Boil  to  fixteen  ounces,  and  drain. 

The  virtues  of  this  decodtion  will  be  eafily  underdood  from 
thofe  of  the  root  from  which  it  is  prepared.  The  dofe  in  hydro- 
pic cafes,  and  rheumatic  or  arthritic  complaints,  is  two  ounces, 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  according  to  its  effect. 

DECOCTUM  SMILACIS  SARSAPARILLA.  , 

Edin. 

Decoctum  Sarsaparilla. 

Lond.  Dub. 

DecoCiion  cfSarfa p aril! a . 

Take  of 

The  root  of  farfaparilla,  diced,  fix  ounces  ; 

Diddled  water,  eight  pints. 

Macerate  for  two  hours,  with  a heat  of  about  195  0 ; then  take  out 

the  root,  and  bruife  it  \ return  the  bruifed  root  to  the  liquor, 

and  again  macerate  it  for  two  hours.  Then,  the  liquor  being 

boiled  to  the  meafure  of  four  pints,  prefs  it  out,  and  drain. 

The  above  formula  is  that  of  the  London  College  ; and  as  that 
of  the  Edinburgh  College  differs  from  it  only  in  omitting  the  fe- 
cond  maceration,  and  that  of  the  Dublin  in  not  exprelllng  the  tem- 
perature in  which  it  is  to  be  performed,  we  thought  it  unne- 
ceffary  to  introduce  them.  It  is  indeed  a very  doubtful  reme- 
dy, and  its  diaphoretic  effects  are  probably  owing  to  its  being 
drunk  warm.  It  is  totally  incapable  of  curing  fyphilis  ; but  by 
feme  it  is  thought  ufeful  in  the  fequeke  of  that  difeafe. 
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DECOCTUM  SARSAPARILLA  COMPOSITUM. 

Lond.  Dub . 

Compound  Deco&ion  of  Sarfaparilla . 

Take  of 

The  root  of  farfaparilla,  fliceft  and  bruifed,  fix  ounces  ; 

Bark  of  the  root  of  faffafras, 

Shavings  of  guaiacum-wood, 

Liquorice -root,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce  \ 

Mezereon,  three  drachms ; 

Diftilled  water,  ten  pints. 

Macerate,  with  a gentle  heat,  for  fix  hours ; then  boil  it  down  to 
five  pints,  adding,  towards  the  end  of  the  boiling,  the  mezereon, 
and  ftrain  the  liquor. 

The  directions  of  the  Dublin  College  only  differ  in  adding  the 
liquorice-root  along  with  the  mezereon,  and  in  reducing  the  quan- 
tity of  the  ingredients  ufed  to  one  fourth  part. 

This  compound  decoCtion  is  an  elegant  mode  of  preparing  an 
article  once  highly  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  Lifbon  diet 
drink,  which,  for  a long  time  after  its  firll  introduction  into  Bri- 
tain, was  kept  a fecret ; but  an  account  of  the  method  of  preparing 
it  was  at  length  publifhed  in  the  Phyfical  and  Literary  Elfays  of 
Edinburgh,  by  Dr  Donald  Monro. 

It  operates  as  a diaphoretic,  and  may  be  given  with  advantage 
in  rheumatic  cafes,  and  in  fome  of  the  fequelae  of  fyphilis.  Three 
or  four  ounces  may  be  taken  four  times  a day. 

DECOCTUM  ULMI. 

Lond . 

DecoBion  of  Elm. 

Take  of 

The  frefh  inner-bark  of  elm,  bruifed,  four  ounces ; 

Diftilled  water,  four  pints. 

Boil  to  two  pints,  and  ftrain. 

It  has  been  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  under  this  form  of  decoCtion, 
that  the  elm-bark  has  been  employed  for  combating  thofe  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  againft  which  it  has  of  late  been  fo  highly  cele- 
brated. Any  experience  which  we  have  had  of  it,  however,  in 
aCtual  practice,  by  no  means  confirms  the  very  favourable  account 
which  fome  have  given  of  its  ufe. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 
MUCILAGES. 


MUCILAGO  AMYLI. 

Edin.  Land. 

Mucilage  of  Starch . 

Take  of 

Starch,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Water,  one  pound. 

Triturate  the  ftarch,  gradually  adding  the  water  ; then  boil  them 
a little. 

The  London  College  ufe  only  three  drachms  of  ftarch  to  one 
pound  ©f  water.  The  mucilage  thus  formed  is  very  ufeful  in 
thofe  cafes  where  a glutinous  fubftance  is  required ; it  is  often  fuc- 
cefsfully  employed  as  a glyfter,  in  diarrhoeas  depending  on  acrL 
jnony  in  the  inteftines. 

MUCILAGO  ASTRAGALI  TRAGACANTH^ 

Edin. 

Mucilage  of  Gum  fragacanth. 

Take  of 

^ Gum  tragacanth,  in  powder,  one  ounce  j 
Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

Macerate  twenty-four  hours ; then  triturate  them  carefully,  that 
the  gum  may  be  diflolyed  ; and  prefs  the  mucilage  through  linen 
cloth. 

MuCXLAGO  TRAGACANTHjE. 

Lond. 

Mucilage  of  fragacanth . 

Take  of 

Tragacanth,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diftilled  water,  ten  ounces,  by  meafure. 

Macerate  them,  with  a gentle  heat,  till  the  tragacanth  be  diffoL 
ved. 


Mucilag® 
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Mucilago  Gummi  Tragacanth;e, 

Dub. 

Mucilage  of  fragacanth. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth,  in  powder,  one  drachm; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

Difiolve  the  gum  by  digeftion  ; then  ftrain  the  mucilage  through 
linen. 

Gum  Tragacanth  is  difficultly  foluble  in  water.  When  ma- 
cerated in  it,  it  fwells,  but  does  not  diffolve.  To  effe&  the  folu- 
tion  it  muft  be  beaten  into  a pafte  with  fome  of  the  water  ; and 
the  reft  of  the  water  muft  be  added  gradually,  and  incorporated 
with  the  pafte  by  beating  them  together.  Gum  tragacanth  is  a 
very  tenacious  fubftance,  and  requires  a very  large  proportion  of 
water  to  form  a fluid  mucilage.  That  of  the  Edinburg^  College, 
which  is  made  with  eight  parts  of  water,  is  a pafte  rather  than  a 
mucilage.  The.  London  mucilage  is  made  with  twenty  parts  of 
water^  and  the  Dublin  with  fixty-four. 

MUCILAGO  MIMOSA  NILOTIC^. 

Edin. 

Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic. 

Take  of 

Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  one  part ; 

Boiling  water,  two  parts. 

Digeft,  with  frequent  agitation,  until  the  gum  be  diftblved  ; then 
prefs  the  mucilage  through  linen. 

Mucilago  Arabici  Gummi. 

Lond. 

Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic . 

Take  of 

Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  eight  ounces. 

Triturate  the  gum  with  the  water  until  it  be  diftblved. 


Dub . 


Take  of 

Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  nine  ounces* 

Triturate  the  gum  with  the  w&ter,  then  prefs  the  mucilage  through 
linen. 


It  is  very  neceflary  to  pafs  the  mucilage  through  linen,  in  or- 
der to  free  it  from  pieces  of  wood  and  other  impurities,  which  al- 
ways adhere  to  fhe  gum ; the  linen  may  be  placed  in  a funnel. 

Mucilage 
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Mucilage  of  gum  arabic  is  very  ufeful  in  many  operations  in 
pharmacy  : it  is  alfo  much  ufed  for  properties  peculiar  to  thofe 
fubflances  of  its  own  clafs,  and  of  all  the  gums  it  feems  to  be  the 
pureft. 


MUCILAGO  SEMINUM  CYDONII  MALL 

Lond . 

Mucilage  of  Quince-Seed* 

Take  of 

Quince-feeds,  one  drachm; 

Diftilled  water,  eight  ounces,  by  meafure. 

Boil  with  a flow  fire  for  ten  minutes ; then  pafs  it  through  linen. 

This  mucilage,  though  fufficiently  agreeable,  is  perfe&ly  fu- 
perfluous,  efpecially  as  it  is  apt  to  become  mouldy,  from  being 
mixed  with  the  other  principles  of  the  feeds  foluble  in  water. 

V - \ ' 


CHAP.  XXVL 
S r R U P $' 


SYRUP  I. 

Lond . Dub . 

Syrups . 

In  making  fyrups,  where  we  not  have  dire&ed  either  the  weight 
of  the  fugar,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  ftiould  be  diflblved, 
this  is  to  be  the  rule  : 

Take  of 

Double  refined  fugar,  twenty- nine  ounces; 

Any  kind  of  liquor,  one  pint. 

Diflblve  the  fugar  in  the  liquor,  in  a water-bath ; then  fet  it  afide 
for  twenty- four  hours ; take  off  the  fcum,  and  pour  off  the  fy- 
rup  from  the  feces  if  there  be  any. 

The  above  rule  is  prefixed  tp  the  chapter  on  fyrups  in  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia,  and  alfo  in  that  of  Dublin,  except  that  the 
latter  defire  a pound  and  a half  of  the  prefcribed  liquor  to  be 
taken,  and  the  foltition  to  be  boiled  down  to  one  pound  before  it 
fee  fet  afide. 
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SYRUPUS  SIMPLEX,  sive  COMMUNIS. 

Edi?i. 

Simple  or  Common  Syrup . 

Take  of 

Double  refined  fugar,  fifteen  parts; 

Water,  eight  parts. 

Let  the  fugar  be  diffolved  by  a gentle  heat,  and  boiled  a little,  fo 
as  to  form  a fyrup. 

This  preparation  is  a plain  liquid  fweet,  void  of  flavour  or  co- 
lour; and  is  more  convenient  in  extemporaneous  prefcription  than 
fugar  undiffolve#* 

SYRUPUS  ACIDI  ACETOSL 

Edin. 

Syrup  of  Acetous  Acid. 

Take  of 

Acetous  acid,  two  pounds  and  a half ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  three  pounds  and  a half. 

Roil  them  fo  as  to  form  fyrup. 

This  is  to  be  confidered  as  Ample  fyrup  merely  acidulated,  and 
is  by  no  means  unpleafant.  It  is  often  employed  in  mucilagi- 
nous mixtures,  and  the  like  : and,  on  account  of  its  cheapnefs,  it 
is  often  preferred  to  fyrup  of  lemons. 

v SYRUPUS  ALLIL 

Dub. 

Syrup  of  Garlic . 

Take  of 

Garlic,  fliced,  one  pound  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  four  pounds ; 

Boiling  water,  two  pounds. 

Macerate  them  in  a clofe  vefiel  for  twelve  hours ; add  to  the 
itrained  liquor  the  fugar. 

This  is  a very  difagreeable  fyrup  ; but  when  we  wifli  to  ex- 
tract the  virtues  of  garlic  by  a watery  menftruum,  it  is  tile  bell 
means  we  can  employ. 

SYRUPUS  ALTRdEJE  OFFICINALIS. 

Edin. 

Syrup  of  Marjhmallou'. 

Take  of 

Erefh  marfhmallow  roots,  one  pound  ; 

Water,  ten  pounds  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  four  pounds  ; 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to  the  confumption  of  one-half,  and 
{train  the  liquor,  ftrongly  exprefllng  it.  Suffer  the  itrained  li- 
quor 
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quor  to  reft  till  the  feces  have  fubfided ; and  to  the  depurated 
liquor  add  the  fugar ; then  boil  fo  as  to  make  a fyrup. 


Syrupus  Althmiz. 

Lond. 

Syrup  of  Meirjhmallow* 

Take  of 

Frefh  root  of  marftimallow,  bruifed,  one  pound  , 

Double 'refined  fugar,  four  pounds  ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  marftimallow  root  to  one  half,  and  prefs 
out  the  liquor  when  cold.  Set  it  by  twelve  hours  ; and,  after 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  pour  off  the  liquor.  Add  the  fugar, 
and  boil  it  to  the  weight  of  fix  pounds. 

This  is  merely  a mucilaginous  fyrup,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
nephritic  cafes,  for  fweetening  emollient  deceptions,  and  the  like 

SYRUPUS  AMOMI  ZINGIBERIS. 

Edin. 

Syrup  of  Ginger . 

Take  of 

Beat  ginger,  three  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  the  ginger  in  the  water  in  a clofe  veflfel,  for  twenty- 
four  hours ; then  to  the  liquor  ftrained  add  the  beat  fugar,  fo  as 
to  make  a fyrup. 

Syrupus  Zingiberis. 

Lond . 

Syrup  of  Ginger* 

Take  of 

Ginger,  bruifed,  four  ounces  *, 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Macerate  for  four  hours,  and  ftrain  •,  then  add  double-refined  fu- 
gar, and  make  into  a fyrup,  according  to  the  general  preferip- 
tion.  j, 

These  are  agreeable  and  moderately  aromatic  fyrups,  impreg- 
nated with  the  flavour  and  virtues  of  the  ginger. 


SYRUPUS  CITRI  AURANTIL 
Edin . 


Syrup  of  Orange  PeeL 


Take  of 

The  frelh  outer-rind  of  Seville  oranges,  ii*  ounces  j 


Boiling 
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Boiling  water,  three  pounds  ; 

Double -refined  fugar,  four  pounds. 

Macerate  the  rind  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours  ; then  add  to  the 
filtered  liquor  the  fugar,  in  powder,  and  apply  a gentle  heat,  i© 
as  to  form  a fyrup. 

Syrupus  Corticis  Aurantii. 

Lond . Dub. 

Syrup  of  Orange  Peel. 

Take  of 

Frelh  outer-rind  of  Seville  oranges,  eight  ounces  | 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  five  pints. 

Macerate,  for  twelve  hours,  in  a clofe  veflel ; and,  in  the  ftrained 
liquor,  difiolve  double-refined  fugar  to  make  a fyrup. 

In  making  this  fyrup,  it  is  particularly  neceflary  that  the  fugar 
be’  previoufly  powdered,  and  dilfolved  in  the  infufion  with  as 
gentle  a heat  as  poflible,  to  prevent  the  exhalation  of  the  volatile 
parts  of  the  peel.  With  thefe  cautions,  the  fyrup  proves  a very 
elegant  and  agreeable  one,  poflefling  a great  Ihare  of  the  fine  fla- 
vour of  the  orange  peel. 

SYRUPUS  CITRI  MEDICI  • olim,  Syrupus  Limonum. 

j Edin. 

Syrup  of  Le?nons . > 

Take  of 

Juice  of  lemons,  fullered  to  Hand  till  the  feces  have  fubfided, 
> and  afterwards  ftrained,  three  parts  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  five  parts. 

Difiolve  the  fugar  in  the  juice,  fo  as  to  make  a fyrup, 

Syrupus  Limonis  tiucci. 

Lond.  Dub. 

Syrup  of  Lemon-juice . 

Take  of 

Lemon-juice,  ftrained  after  the  feces  have  fubfided,  two  pints  5 
Double-refined  fugar,  fifty  ounces,  (four  pounds,  Dubi) 
Difiolve  the  fugar  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 

In  the  fame  way  are  prepared, 

SYRUPUS  SUCCI  FRUCTUS  MORE 

Lond. 

Syrup  of  Mulberry  juice. 

Syrupus  Succi  Fructus  Rubi  Idjei. 

Lond. 

Syrup  of  Rafpberry  juice. 
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Syrupus  Succi  Fructus  Ribi§-Nigri. 

Lond . 

Syr  tip  of  Black  Currant- juice . 

All  thefe  are  very  pleafant  cooling  fyrups;  and  with  this  in- 
tention they  are  occafionally  ufed  in  draughts  and  juleps,  for 
quenching  thirft,  abating  heat,  &cc.  in  bilious  or  inflammatory 
diftempers.  They  are  fometimes  likewife  employed  in  garga- 
rilms  for  inflammations  of  the  mouth  and  tonflls. 


Take  of 


SYRUPUS  COLCHICI  AUTUMN ALIS. 
Edin. 

Syrup  of  Colchicum. 


Colchicum  root,  frefli  and'  fucculent,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  one 
ounce ; 

Vinegar,  flxteen  ounces; 

Double  refined  fugar,  twenty-fix  ounces. 

Macerate  the  root  in  the  vinegar  two  days,  now  and  then  fhaking 
the  veflfel ; then  ftrain  it  with  a gentle  prefiure.  To  the  ftraim- 
ed  liquor  add  the  fugar,  and  boil  a little,  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  feems  to  be  the  beft  preparation  of  the  colchicum. 
We  mull  take  care  to  gather  this  root  in  the  proper  feafon  : and 
from  errors  in  this  particular  we  are  to  afcribe  the  uncertainty  in 
the  effects  of  this  medicine  as  found  in  the  fhops. 

The  fyrup  of  colchicum  is  often  fuccefsfully  employed  as  a diu- 
retic, and  may  be  taken  from  a drachm  or  two  to  the  extent  of 
an  ounce  or  more. 

SYRUPUS  DIANTHI  C ARYOPHYLLL 
Edin. 

Syrup  of  Clove  fuly-fower 

Take  of 

Clove  July-flowers,  frefli  gathered  and  freed  from  the  heels* 
one  pound  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  ffeven  pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds. 

Macerate  the  petals  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours ; then  to  the 
flrained  liquor  add  the  fugar  previoufly  beat,  and  diffolve  it  by 
a gentle  heat,  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 

Syrupus  Caryophylli  Rueri. 

Lond. 

Syrup  of  Clove  July -flower, 

T ake  of 

Frefli  clove  July-flowers,  two  pounds  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  fix  pints. 

Macerate 
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Macerate  for  twelve  hours  in  a glafs-veflel ; and,  in  the  drained 

liquor,  difiolve  double- refined  fugar,  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 

As  the  beauty  of  the  colour  is  a principal  quality  in  this  fyrup, 
no  force  in  the  way  of  exprelfion  fhould^be  ufed  in  feparating  the 
liquor  from  the;  flowers. 

Some  have  fubftituted  to  it  one  eafily  prepared  at  feafons  when 
the  flowers  are  not  to  be  procured  : an  ounce  of  clove  i’pice  is  in~ 
fufed  for  fome  days  in  twelve  ounces  of  white  wine,  the  liquor 
llrained,  and,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  ounces  of  fugar,  boiled 
to  a proper  confidence  : a little  cochineal  renders  the  colour  of 
this  fyrup  exactly  fimilar  to  that  prepared  from  the  clove  July- 
flower ; and  its  flavour  is  of  the  fame  kind,  though  not  fo  plea- 
fant.  The  abufe  may  be  readily  detected  by  adding  to  a little 
of  the  fyrup  fome  alkaline  fait  or  ley;  which  will  change  the  ge-  ' 
nuine  fyrup  to  a green  colour ; but  in  the  counterfeit,  it  will  make 
no  fuch  alteration,  only  varying  the  fhade  of  the  red. 


SYRUPUS  CROCI. 

Lond. 


Saffron,  one  ounce  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  one  pint. 

Macerate  the  faffron,  in  the  water,  for  twelve  hours,  in  a clofe 
vefiel ; and  diflolve  double-refined  fugar  in  the  ftrained  liquor* 
that  it  may  be  made  a fyrup. 


of  Saffron . 


Syrup 


Saffron  is  very  well  fitted  for  making  a fyrup,  as  in  this  form 
a fufficient  dofe  of  it  is  contained  in  a reafonable  compafs.  This 
fyrup  is  a pleafant  cordial,  and  gives  a fine  colour  to  juleps. 


SYRUPUS  MANNiE. 

Dub. 

Syrup  of  Manna . 

Take  of 
Manna, 

Double-refined  fugar,  each  one  pound; 

Senna,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  a pound. 

Macerate  the  fenna  in  the  water,  in  a covered  vefiel,  for  twelve 
hours  ; then,  with  the  ftrained  liquor  mix  the  manna  and  the 
fugar,  fo  that  they  may  be  diflolved. 

This  fyrup  is  a mild  purgative,  and  well  adapted  to  children 
and  perfons  of  a delicate  conliitution. 
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SYRUP JS  PAPAVERIS  SOMNXFERL 

Ed  in. 

Syrup  of  White  Poppies . 

Take  of 

White  poppy-heads,  dried,  and  freed  from  the  feeds,  two 
pounds ; 

Boiling  water,  thirty  pounds  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  four  pounds. 

Macerate  the  fliced  heads  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours-,  next  boil 
till  only  one-third  part  of  the  liquor  remain  ; then  llrain  it,  by 
exprefimg  it  llrongly.  Boil  the  11  rained  liquor  to  the  confump- 
tion  of  one  half,  and  llrain  again  ; laftly,  add  the  fugar,  and 
boil  a little  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 

Syrupus  Papaverjs  Albi. 

Loud. 

Syrup  of  White  Poppy. 

Take  of 

The  heads  of  white  poppies,  dried,  three  pounds  and  a half  \ 
Double-refined  lugar,  fix  pounds-, 

D iliilled  water,  eight  gallons. 

Slice  and  bruile  the  heads,  then  boil  them  in  the  water,,  to  three 
gallons,  in  a water-bath,  faturat£d  with  fea-falt,  and  prefs  out 
the  decodion.  Reduce  this,  by  boiling  to  about  four  pints,  and 
{train  it  while  hot,  through  a lieve,  then  through  a thin  woollen 
cloth,  and  fet  it  afide  for  twelve  hours,  that  the  feces  may  fub- 
fide.  Boil  the  liquor,  poured  off  from  the  feces,  to  three  pints, 
and  diffoive  the  fugar  in  it,  that  it  may  be  made  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup,  impregnated  with  the  opiate  matter  of  the  poppy 
heads,  is  given  to  children  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  (Jrachms  ; to 
adults,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  upwards,  for  eafing 
pain,  procuring  reft,  and  anfwering  the  other  intentions  of  mild 
opiates.  Particular  care  is  requifite  in  its  preparation,  that  it 
may  be  always  made,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  of  the  fame  ftrength  j 
and  accordingly  the  Colleges  have  been  very  minute  in  their  dq- 
fcription  of  the  procefs. 


SYrRUPUS  OPIL 
Dub. 

Syrup  of  Opium* 

Take  of 

Extrad  of  opium,  forty-eight  grains  y 
Boiling  water,  three  pounds. 

Macerate  until  the  opium  be  ftiffolved,  then  add  double  refined 
fugar,  fo  as  to  make  a fyrup  according  to  the  general  formula. 

This  fyrup  is  an  elegant  fubftitute  lor  the  former.  It  is  made 
with  infinitely  lefs  trouble,  and  is  always  of  an  uniform  ftrecgtln 
It  contains  about  two  grains  and  a half  of  opium  in  the  ounce 
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SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS  ERRATIC!. 

Lond. 

Syrup  of  Red  Poppy, 

Take  of 

The  frefti  flowers  of  the  red  poppy,  four  pounds  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  four  pints  and  a half 
Put  the  flowers,  by  degrees,  into  the  boiling  water,  in  a water- 
bath,  conftantly  ftirrmg  them.  After  this,  the  veflfel  being  ta- 
ken out  of  the  bath,  macerate  for  twelve  hours  ; then  prefs  out 
the  liquor,  and  fet  it  apart,  that  the  feces  may  fubiide.  Laftly, 
make  it  into  a fyrup,  with  double-refined  fpgar. 

The  defign  of  putting  the  flowers  into  boiling  water  in  a water- 
bath  is,  that  they  may  be  a little  Raided,  fo  as  to  fhrink  enoqgh  to 
be  all  immefged  in  the  water  ; without  this  artifice,  they  can  fcarce 
be  all  got  in  : but  they  are  to  be  continued  no  longer  over  the  fire 
than  till  this  effect  is  produced,  left  the  liquor  become  too  thick* 
and  the  fyrup  be  rendered  ropy. 

As  a medicine  it  is  perfectly  infignificant. 

SYRUPUS  RHAMNI  CATHARTICI, 

Edin. 

Syrup  of  Buckthorn. 

Take  of 

The  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries,  depurated,  two  parts  , 
Double  refined  fugar,  one  part. 

Boil  them  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup; 

Syrupus  Spin^:  Cervine 
Lond. 

Syrup  of  Buckthorn. 

Take  of 

The  frelh  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries,  one  gallon  % 

Ginger,  bruited,  one  ounce  ; 

Pimento,  powdered,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Double -refined  i'ugar,  feven  pounds. 

Set  by  the  juice  for  three  days,  that  the  feces  may  fubfide,  and 
ftrain.  Macerate  the  ginger  and  pimento  in  a pint  of  the  {train- 
ed juice  for  four  hours,  and  {train.  Boil  away  the  reft  of  the 
juice  to  three  pints  ; then  add  that  part  of  the  juice  in  which 
the  ginger  and  pimento  have  been  macerated  ; and,  laftly,  the 
fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a fyrup. 

Both  thefe  preparations,  in  dofes  of  three  or  four  fpoonfttls, 
operate  as  brilk  cathartics.  The  principal  inconveniences  attend- 
ing them  are,  their  being  very  unpleafant,  and  their  occafioning  a 
thirft  and  dryneis  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  fometimes  violent 
gripes  : theie  efie&s  may  be  prevented  by  drinking  liberally  of 
water-gruel,  or  other  warm  liquids,  during  the  operation. 
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SYRUPUS  ROSIE  GALLICS. 

Ed  in . 

Syrup  of  Red  Rofes . 

Take  of 

The  dried  petals  of  red  rofes,  feven  ounces  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  fix  pounds ; 

Boiling  water,  five  pounds. 

Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  waiter  for  twelve  hours,  then  boil  them 
a little  and  drain  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar,  boil  them  again 
for  a little  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  fuppofed  to  be  mildly  adringent ; but  is  princi- 
pally valued  on  account  of  its  red  colour. 

Syrupus  Ros,e  CentifoliyU.. 

Edin. 

Syrup  of  Damajk  Rofes . 

Take  of 

The  frefii  petals  of  the  damalk  rofe,  one  pound  *, 

Boding  water,  four  pounds  ; 

Double -refined  fugar,  three  pounds. 

Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a night ; then  to  the  liquor 
llrained,  and  freed  from  the  dregs,  add  the  fugar ; boil  them  in- 
to a fyrup. 

Syrupus  Ros^e. 

Lond., 

Syrup  of  Rofes . 

Take  of 

The  dried  petals  of  the  damafk  rofe,  feven  ounces  $ 

Double -refined  fugar,  ,fix  pounds  ; 

Boiling  didilled  water,  four  pints. 

Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  drain.  Eva- 
porate the  drained  liquor  to  two  pints  and  an  half,  and  add  the 
fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  an  agreeable  and  mild  purgative  for  children,  in 
the  dofe  of  half  a Ipoonful,  or  a fpoonful.  It  likewife  proves 
gently  laxative  to  adults  \ and  with  this  intention  may  be  of  fer- 
vice  in  codive  habits. 

SYRUPUS  SCILL/E  MARITIME. 

Edin. 

Syrup  of  Squills . 

Take  of 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pounds  ; 

Double- refined  fugar  in  powder,  three  pounds  and  a half. 
Diflfolve  the  fugar  with  a gentle  heat,  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 

This 
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This  lyrup  was  formerly  prepared  with  feme  fpices,  intended 
to  diminifh  the  offenliveneis  of  the  fquills ; but  while  they  had  not 
this  effect,  they  often  counteracted  the  intention  in  view,  and  are 
therefore  omitted.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  dofes  of  a fpoonful  or  two, 
for  promoting  expectoration,  which  it  does  very  powerfully. 

SYRUPUS  TOLUIFERj'E  BALSAMI;  vulgo,  Syrupus 
Balsamicus.  Edin. 

Syrup  of  Balfam  of  folu,  formerly  Balfamic  Syrup . 

Take  of 

Common  Syrup,  two  pounds  ; 

TinCture  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounc^. 

With  the  fyrup  recently  prepared,  and  when  it  has  almofl:  grown 
cold,  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  fire,  gradually  mix 
the  tin&ure  with  conilant  agitation. 

Syrupus  Tolutanus. 

Lond. 

Syrup  of  folu. 

Take  of 

The  balfam  of  Tolu,  eight  ounces  ; 

D iftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Boil  for  two. hours.  Mix  the  double-refined  fugar  rvith  the  liquor, 
firained  after  it  is  cold,  that  it  may  be  made  a fyrupi 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers  of  the  two  foregoing  proceflTes 
feems  to  have  been  fomewhat  different.  In  the  latter,  which  is 
certainly  the  molt  elegant,  the  benzoic  acid  of  the  balfam  alone 
is  contained  : the  other  fyrup  contains  the  whole  iiibftance  of  the 
balfam  in  larger  quantity.  They  are  both  moderately  impreg- 
nated with  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the  balfam. 

SYRUPUS  VIOL/E  ODORATAh 
Edin. 

Syrup  of  Violets. 

Take  of 

Frefli  violets,  one  pound  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  the  violets  in  the  water  for  twenty  four  hours  in  a glafs 
or  a glazed  earthen  veffel,  clofe  covered ; then  ftrain  without 
expreflion,  and  to  the  drained  liquor  add  the  fugar,  powdered, 
and  make  into  a fyrup. 

Syrupus  Violas, 

Lond.  Diib. 

Syrup  of  Violets . 

Take  of  \ 

The  frefh  petals'  of  the  violet,  two  pounds  ; 

Boiling  diftilled.  water,  fi-ve  pints,  (fix  pounds,  Dull) 
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Marerate  for  twenty-four  hours ; afterwards  llrain  the  liquor, 
without  expreffion,  through  thin  linen.  Add  double-refined  fu- 
gar,  that  it  may  be  made  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  has  a very  agreeable  flavour;  and  in  the  quantity 
of  a fpoonful  or  two  proves  to  children  gently  laxative.  It  is  apt 
to  lofe,  in  keeping,  the  elegant  blue  colour,  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
valued  ; and  hence  fome  have  keen  induced  to  counterfeit  it  with 
materials  whofe  colour  is  more  permanent,  and  which  are  more 
eafily  obtained.  This  abufe  may  be  readily  difcovered,  by  add- 
ing to  a little  of  the  fufpe£ted  fyrup  any  acid  or  alkaline  liquor. 
If  the  fyrup  be  genuine,  the  acid  will  change  it  red,  and  the  alkali 
green;  but  if  counterfeit,  thefe  changes  will  not  happen.  From 
this  mutability  of  the  colour  of  the  violet,  it  forms  an  excellent 
tell  of  the  prefence  of  acids  and  alkalies  ; and,  it  is  alfo  obvious, 
that  a prefcriber  would  be  deceived  if  he  Ihould  expert  to  give 
any  blue  tinge  to  acidulated  or  alkalized  juleps  or  mixtures,  by 
the  addition  of  the  blue  fyrup. 


CHAP.  XXVIL 

MEDICATED  HONETS . 

MEL  DESPUMATUM, 

Edin.  Dub, 

Clarified  Honey. 

Mellis  Despumatio. 

Lond. 

The  Clarification  of  Honey  • 

Melt  the  honey  in  a water  bath,  and  remove  the  fcum  as  it  rifes. 

In  this  Ample  procefs,^  the  honey  is  rendered  fo  liquid  by  the 
heat  of  th£  boiling  water,  that  the  wax  and  other  lighter  impuri- 
ties which  it  commonly  contains,  rife  to  the  furface  in  the  form  of 
a fcum,  which  is  eafily  removed.  At  the  fame  time,  fanjd  or  any 
heavier  mixture  of  that  kind  finks  to  the  bottom. 

Mel  Acetatum. 

Lond. 

Acetated  Honey . 

Oxymel  Simplex. 

Dub. 

Simple  Oxymel. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  two  pounds; 

Diltilled  vinegar,  one  pound  by  weight. 

Boil 
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Boil  them  in  a glafs-veffel  with, a gentle  fire  to  the  confiflency  o£ 
a fyrup,  ( Lond .) 

Having  mixed  them,  bring  them  thrice  to  boil  in  a glafs-veffel, 
and  remove  the  fcum  each  time,  {Dub.') 

This  was  once  in  great  repute  as  a cooling  and  attenuating  me- 
dicine ; it  is  fcarcely  ufed  in  modern  practice,  except  in  colds  at- 
tended with  coughs,  and  in  fore  throats,  for  which,  when  dilu- 
ted with  fome  aromatic  or  aftringent  infufion,  as  fage  tea,  rofe 
flower  tea,  &c.  it  makes  ufeful  gargles. 

OXYMEL  COLCHICT. 

Lond. 

Oxymel  of  Meadow  Saffron. 

Take  of 

The  frelh  root  of  meadow  faffron,  cut  into  thin  flices,  ong  ounce  ; 
Diltilled  vinegar,  one  pint ; 

Clarified  honey,  two  pounds. 

Macerate  the  root  of  meadow  faffron,  with  the  vinegar,  in  a glafs- 
veffel,  with  a gentle  heat,  for  forty-eight  hours.  Strain  the  li- 
quor, preffed  out  itrongly  from  the  root,  and  add  the  honey. 
Laftly,  boil  the  mixture,  frequently  ftirring  it  with  a wooden 
fpoon,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a lyrup. 

This  is  an  a&ive  preparation,  but  its  ufe  may  be  entirely 
fuperfeded  by  the  fyrup  of  the  fame  root. 

MEL  ROSiE. 

Lond.  Dub. 

Honey,  of  Rofes . 

Take  of 

Dried  red-rofe  buds,  (with  the  heels  cut  off,  Dub.)  four  ounces ; 
Boiling  diftilled  water,  three  pints  ; 

Clarified  honey,  (Honey,  Dub.)  five  pounds. 

Macerate  the  rofe-leaves  in  the  water  for  fix  hours';  then  mix  the 
honey  wuh  the  drained  liquor,  and  boil  the  mixture  to  the 
thicknefs  of  a fyrup,  (removing  the  fcum,  Dub.) 

This  preparation  is  not  unfrequently  ufed  as  a mild  cooling 
detergent,  particularly  in  gargarifms  for  ulcerations  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  mouth  and  tonfils.  The  rofe-buds  here  ufed  Ihould 
be  haltily  dried,  that  they  may  the  better  preferve  their  altrin- 
■ gency. 

The  Dublin  College,  in  making  this  and  other  fimilar  prepa- 
p®  rations,  ufe  unclarified  honey,  with  the  idea,  probably,  that  it  may 
> be  equally  well  clarified  in  the  courfe  of  the  preparation  itfelf. 
This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  as  we  do  not  know  what  effect  the  cla- 
rification may  have  on  the,  active  fubltances  added  to  the  honey, 
we  think  that  the  ufe  of  clarified  honey,  as  directed  by  the  London 
College,  is  preferable,. 


MEL 
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MEL  SCILL^E. 

Lond. 

Mel  Scilliticum. 

Dub. 

Honey  of  Squills . 

Take  of  x 

Clarified  honey,  ( Honey,  Dub.)  three  pounds; 

Tin&ure  of  fquills,  two  pints. 

Boil  them  in  a glafs-veifel  to  the  thicknefs  of  a fyrup,.  (removing 
the  fcum,  Dub. ) 

The  honey  will  here  be  impregnated  with  all  the  a&ive  parts 
of  the  fquills  which  the  tin&ure  before  contained,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed as  an  ufeful  expe&orant  or  diuretic. 

OXYMEL  SCILLiE. 

Lond. 

Qxymel  of  Squills . 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  three  pounds  ; 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints. 

Boil  them  in  a gMfs-veffel,  with  a flow  fire,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a 
fyrup. 

Oxymel  of  fquills  is  a ufeful  aperient,  detergent,  and  expec- 
torant, and  of  great  fervice  in  humoral  afthmas,  coughs,  and  other 
diforders  where  thick  phlegm  abounds.  It  is  given  in  dofes  of 
two  or  three  drachms,  along  with  fome  aromatic  water,  as  that  of 
cinnamon,  to  prevent  the  great  naufea  which  it  would  otherwife 
be>apt  to  excite.  In  large  dofes,  it  proves  emetic. 

OXYMEL  i^RUGINIS. 

' ' Pond. 

Oxymel  of  Verdegris. 

Take  of 

Prepared  verdegris,  one  ounce  ; 

Vinegar,  feven  ounces. 

Clarified  honey,  fourteen  ounces. 

DifTolve  the  verdegris  in  the  vinegar,  and  flrain  it  through  linen ; 
then  add  the  honey,  and  boil  the  wdiole  to  a proper  thicknefs. 

It  is  ufed  only  externally  for  clean  fin  g foul  ulcers,  and  keeping 
down  fungous  tlefh.  It  is  alfo  often  ferviceable  in  venereal  ul- 
cerations of  the  mouth  and  tonfils  : But  there  is  fome  danger  from 
its  application  to  places  from  the  fituation  of  which  it  is  apt  to  be 
fwallowed  • for  even  a fmall  quantity  of  verdegris  palling  into  the 
ftomach  may  be  produ&ive  of  diftrefling,  if  not  deleterious  effe&s. 
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CHAP.  XXVIIL 

EMULSIONS  and  MIXTURES. 

In  this  chapter  we  comprehend  thofe  mixtures  in  which  oils 
and  other  fubltances  infoluble  in  w^ter  are  mixed  with  and  fufpend- 
m watery  fluids,  by  means  of  mechanical  divifion  and  vifcid 
fubltances,  fuch  as  mucilages  and  fyrups. 

•/  ■ .p)  v »fr  , .< 

EMULSIO  AMYGDALA  COMMUNIS. 

Edin . 

Almond  Emuljion . 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Beat  the  blanched  almonds  in  a Hone  mortar,  gradually  pouring  on 
them  the  water ; then-ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

Lac  Amygdala, 

1 ond. 

Lac  Amygdalarum. 

Bub. 

Almond  Milk . 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Double -refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diffcilled  water,  two  pints. 

Beat  the  almonds  with  the  fugar  j then,  rubbing  them  together, 
add  by  degrees  the  water,  and  drain  the  liquor, 

EMULSIO  ARABICA. 

Edin. 

Arabic  Emuljion . 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  almond  emullion ; 

only  adding,  while  beating  the  almonds, 

Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  two  ounces. 


Emulsio 
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Emulsio  Arabica. 

Dub. 

Arabic  RmuIJion. 

Take  of 

Gum  Arabic  in  powder  two  drachms, 

Almonds  blanched,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  three  drachms'; 

Decoction  of  barley,  one  pound. 

Diiiolve  the  gum  in'  the  warm  decoction,  and  when  it  is  almofl 
cold,  pour  it  upon  the  almonds,  previoufly  well  beaten  with  the 
fugar,  and  at  the  fame  time  triturate  them  together,  fo  as  to 
form  a kind  of  milk,  and  then  filter.' 

All  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  poffefiing  nearly  the  fame  qua- 
lities. They  are  merely  mechanical  fufpenfions  of  oil  of  al- 
monds in  watery  fluids,  by  means  either  of  the  mucilage  with 
which  it  is  naturally  combined  in  the  almonds  by  itfelf,  or  aflifted 
by  the  addition  of  gum  Arabic  and  fugar.  Therefore,  on  Hand- 
ing for  fome  days,  the  oily  matter  feparates  and  rifes  to  the  top, 
not  in  a pure  form,  but  like  thick  cream.  By  heat  the  fame  de- 
compofition  is  immediately  effected. 

Great  care  fnould  be  taken  that  the  almonds  have  not  become 
rancid  by  keeping  ; which  will  not  only  render  the  emulfion  ex- 
tremely unpleafant,  a circumftance  of  great  confequence  in  a me- 
dicine that  requires  to  be  taken  in  large  quantities,  but  likewise 
give  it  injurious  qualities. 

The  almonds  are  blanched  by  infufing  them  in  boiling  water, 
and  peeling  them.  The  fuccefs  of  the  preparation  depends  upon 
the  attention  paid  to  beating  the  almonds  to  a fmooth  pulp,  and 
to  triturate  them  with  each  portion  of  the  watery  fluid,  fo  as  to 
form  an  uniform  mixture  before  another  portion  be  added. 

Thefe  liquors  are  principally  ufed  for  diluting  and  obtunding 
acrimonious  humours  *,  particularly  in  heat  of  urine  and  ffrangu- 
ries,  arifing  either  from  a natural  lharpnefs  of  the  juices,  or  from 
the  operation  of  cantharides,  and  *other  irritating  medicines  : in 
thefe  cafes,  they  are  to  be  drunk  frequently,  to  the  quantity  of 
half  a pint  or  more  at  a time. 

EMULSIO  CAMPHORATA. 

Rdiii . 

1 Camphorated  Emuljion. 

Take  of  , 

Camphor,  one  fcruple  ; 

Sweet  almonds,  blanched,  two  drachms  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  one  drachm  ; 

Water,  fix  ounce's. 

This  is  to  be  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  emulfion. 

Mistura 
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Mistura  Camphorata. 

Land . 

Camphorated  Mixture. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  drachm  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wme,  a little  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  halt  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  one  pint. 

Rub  the  camphor  firth  with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  then  with  the  fu- 
gar ; laftly,  add  the  water  by  degrees,  and  ftrain  the  mixture. 

While  camphor  is  often  exhibited  in  a folid  Hate,  it  is  fre- 
quently alfo  advantageous  to  employ  it  as  diffufed  in  watery 
fluids  ; and  with  this  intention  the  latter  formula  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  moft  Ample,  the  union  being  eftecfed  merely  by  the  aid  of  a 
a fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  a little  fugar.  The  form 
©f  emuliion  in  which  the  union  is  effected,  by  triturating  the 
camphor  with  a few  almonds,  is  however  much  fupjuior ; for  the 
unctuous  quality  of  the  almonds  ferves  in  a confiderable  degree  to 
cover  the  pungency  of  the  camphor,  without  diminifhing  its  ac- 
tivity. Camphor,  under  both  forms,  is  very  ufeful  in  fevers,  ta- 
ken to  the  extent  of  a table -fpoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 
It  is  a curious  quantity  of  fpirit  which  the  London  College  has 
ordered  ; more  efpecially  fince  in  a former  edition  the  quantity 
of  fpirit  was  fpecified,  viz.  ten  drops. 

LAC  AMMONIAC!. 

Lo?id.  Dub. 

Emulfion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of 

Gum  Ammoniac,  two  drams  ; 

Diftilled  water,  half  a pint,  (eight  ounces,  Dub. ) 

Rub  the  gum-reiin  with  the  water,  gradually  poured  on,  until 
it  becomes  an  emulfion. 

Lac  Asa:  Foetidje. 

Ldjtd. 

Emulfion  of  A fa  foetida. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  be  made  an  emulfion  of  gfa  fcetida,  and 
of  the  reft  of  the  gum-refins. 

The  lac  ammoniaci  is  employed  for  attenuating  tough  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expectoration,  in  humoral  afthmas,  coughs,  and 
obitructions  of  the  vifcera.  It  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of 
two  fpoonfuls  twice  a day. 

The  lac  afae  foetidas  is  employed  in  fpafmodical,  hyfterical,  and 
other  nervous  affections.  And  it  is  alfo  not  unfrequently  ufed 
under  the  form  of  injection.  It  anfwers  the  fame  purpofes  as  afa 
fcetida  in  fubftance. 
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MISTURA  MOSCHATA. 

Lond. 

Mujk  Mixture . 

Take  of 

Muik,  two  fcruples ; 

Gum  Arabic,  powdered, 

Double- refined  fugar,  of  each  one  dram 
Rofe-water,  fix  ounces  by  meafure. 

Rub  the  mulk  firft  with  the  fugar,  then  with  the  gum,  and  add  the 
rofe-water  by  degrees. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  julepum  e mofcho , and  was  in- 
tended as  an  improvement  upon  the  Hyfteric  julep  with  mujk  of 
Bates.  The  julep  appears  turbid  at  firil : on  Handing  a little 
time,  it  depofites  a brown  powder,  and  becomes  clear,  but  at  the 
the  fame  time  lofes  great  part  of  its  virtue.  This  inconvenience 
may  be  prevented  by  thoroughly  grinding  the  mulk  with  gum 
Arabic  before  the  addition  of  the  water ; by  mean&  of  the  gum,  the 
whole  fubfiance  of  the  mulk  is  kept  fufpended  in  the  water. 


POTXO  CARBONATIS  CALCIS  ; olim,  Potio  Cretacea, 

Edin. 

Chalk  Potion . 


Take  of 

Prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  one  ounce  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  two  ounces. 
Triturate  together,  and  then  gradually  add  of 
Water,  two  pounds  and  a half  ; 

Spirit  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them. 

t 

Mistura  Cretacea. 
Lond . Dub. 

Chalk  Mixture . 


Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  one  ounce  ; (half  an  ounce,  Dub.')  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  fix  drachms  ; (three  drachms,  Dubi)  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  powdered,  one  ounce; 

Diftilled  water,  two  pints  ; (fifteen  ounces,  Dub.). 

Mix  them. 


This  is  a very  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  chalk,  and  is  an  ufe- 
ful  remedy  in  difeafes  ariling  from,  or  accompanied  with,  acidity 
in  the  primae  vise.  It  is  frequently  employed  in  diarrhoea  pro- 
ceeding from  that  caufe.  The  mucilage  not  only  i'erves  to  keep 
the  chalk  uniformly  diffufed,  but  alio  improves  its  virtues.  The 

dofe 
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dofe  of  this  medicine  requires  no  nicety.  It  may  be  taken  to  the 
extent  of  a pound  or  two  in  the  courfe  of  a day. 

Thefe  two  preparations  agree  pretty  much,  both  in  their  name 
and  in  their  nature ; but  that  of  the  Edinburgh  College  is  moll 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  from  containing  a proportion  of  cinnamon 
water,  by  w7hich  the  dnagreeable  take  of  the  chalk  is  taken  off. 

DECOCTUM  CORNU  CERVL 

Land. 

DecoBion  of  Hcirtfjorn . 

Take  of 

Burnt  and  prepared  hartlhorn,  two  ounces ; 

Gum  Arabic,  lix  drachms  \ 

Diftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Boil,  conllantly  ftirring,  to  two  pints  ; and  fcrain. 

Prepared  1 hartlhorn  is  phofphate  of  lime  in  a minute  Hate  of 
mechanical  divilion.  By  boiling  in  a mucilaginous  liquid,  it  will 
be  diffufed  and  imperfectly  lufpended,  but  not  a particle  of  it  will 
be  dilfolved.  This  is  therefore  an  extremely  injudicious  prepara- 
tion ; for  phofphate  of  lime  would  be  much  more  eafily  and  ef- 
fectually fufpended  by  triturating  it  with  a larger  proportion  of 
gum  Arabic,  and  adding  the  water  gradually.  But  we  believe 
that  this  preparation  has  no  other  adtion  than'  that  of  a weak 
mucilage. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

MEDICATED  VINEGARS . 


Infusions  of  vegetable  fubftances  in  acetous  acid  are  common- 
ly called  Medicated  Vinegars.  ’Ihe  adtion  of  the  acid  in  this  cafe 
may  be  conlidered  as  twofold. 

1.  It  adts  limply  as  water,  in  confequence  of  the  great  quantity 
of  water  which  enters  into  its  compofition,  and  generally  extradb 
every  thing  which  water  is  capable  of  extradfing, 

2.  It  exerts  its  own  peculiar  adtion  as  an  acid.  In  confequence 
ot  this,  it  fometimes  increafes  the  folvent  power  of  its  watery 
5?£5lon’  or  ^ilfolves  fubllances  which  water  alone  is  incapable  of 
dilfolving,  and  in  a few  inllances  it  impedes  the  folution  of  fub- 
llances which  tvater  alone  Vcould  dilfolve. 
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As  acetous  acid,  in  itfelf  fufficiently  perifhable,  has  its  tenden- 
cy to  decompofition  commonly  increafed,  by  the  folution  of  any 
vegetable  matter  in  it,  it  Ihould  never  be  ufed  as  a menftruum, 
unlefs  where  it  promotes  the  folution  of  the  folvend,  as  in  extrad- 
ing the  acrid  principle  of  fquills,  colchicum,  &.c.  and  in  dilfolvmg 
the  volatile,  and  efpecially  the  empyreumatic  oils,  or  where  it 
coincides  with  the  virtues  of  the  folvend. 

ACETUM  AROMATICUM. 

Kdin.  ' 

Aromatic  Vinegar . 

Take  of 

Tops  of  rofemary  dried, 

Leaves  of  fage  dried,  each  four  ounces  ; 

Flowers  of  lavender  dried,  twTo  ounces  ; 

Cloves,  two  drachms ; 

Diltilled  acetous  acid,  eight  pounds. 

Macerate  for  four  days,  exprefs  the  liquor,  and  flrain  it. 

This  is  given  as  an  improved  preparation  of  the  Vinaigre  des 
quatre  volenrs , which  was  fuppofed  to  be  a certain  prophyladic 
again!!  the  contagion  of  plague,  and  iimilar  difeafes.  It  is  in  fad 
a pleafant  folution  of  effential  oils  in  vinegar,  which  will  have 
more  efl’ed  in  correding  bad  fmells  than  in  preventing  fever. 

ACETUM  COLCHICI. 

Dub. 

' Vinegar  of  Meadow  Saffron. 

Take  of 

The  recent  root  of  colchicum  cut  in  dices,  one  ounce  ; 

Vinegar,  one  pound  ; 

Diluted  fpirit  of  wine,  one  ounce  and  a half. 

Macerate  the  root  in  the  vinegar  for  four  days,  in  a glaf^-veffel, 
frequently  agitating  them  ; then  exprefs  the  acid,  to  which  de- 
canted from  the  feces,  after  they  have  fublided,  add  the  fpirit. 
The  acrid  principle  in  which  the  virtue  of  the  colchicum  re- 
fides,  is  more  ioluble  in  vinegar  than  in  water  : this  is  therefore  a 
preparation  of  conhderable  adivity.  The  diluted  alcohol  is  add- 
ed merely  to  prevent  it  from  fpoiling. 

ACETUM  SC1LLA:  MARITIME. 
jE  din. 

Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of 

Dried  root  of  fquills,  two  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  acetous  acid,  two  pounds  and  a half ; 

Alcohol,  three  ounces. 

Macerate 
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Macerate  the  fquills  with  the  acetous  acid  for  feven  days  *,  then 
prefs  out  the  acid,  to  which  add  the  alcohol ; and  when  the  feces 
have  fubfided,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

Acetum  Scill^e; 

Loud . 

Vinegar  of  Squills . 

Take  of 

Squills,  recently  dried,  one  pound  j 
Vinegar,  fix  pints ; 

Proof-fpirit,  half  a pint. 

Macerate  the  fquills  with  the  vinegar  in  a glafs-veffel,  with  a 
gentle  heat  for  twenty-four  hours  ^ then  expjrefs  the  liquor,  and 
fet  it  ahde  until  the  feces  fubiide.  To  the  decanted  liquor  add 
the  fpirit, 

Acetum  Scillitjcum, 

Dub . 

Squill  Vinegar . 

Take  of 

Squills,  recently  dried,  half  a pound  $ 

Vinegar,  three  pounds  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  four  ounces. 

Macerate  the  fquills  in  the  vinegar  for  four  days  in  a glafs-veffel, 
frequently  agitating  it ; then  exprefs  the  acid  * to  which,  poured 
from  the  feces  after  they  have  fubfided,  add  the  fpirit. 

Vinegar  of  fquills  is  a medicine  of  great  antiquity.  It  is 
a very  powerful  flimulant ; and  hence  it  is  frequently  ufed,  with 
great  fuccefs,  as  a diuretic  and  expectorant.  The  dofe  of  this  me- 
dicine is  from  a drachm  to  half  an  ounce  : where  crudities  abound 
in  the  firfl  paffages,  it  may  be  given  at  firfl  in  a larger  dofe,  to 
evacuate  them  by  vomiting.  It  is  moft  conveniently  exhibited 
along  with  cinnamon,  or  other  agreeable  aromatic  waters,  which 
prevent  the  naufea  it  would  otherwife,  even  in  fmail  dofes,  be  apt 
tooceafion, 

ACIDUM  ACETOSUM  CAMPHORATUM. 

Ed  in. 

Camphorated  Acetous  Acid . 

Take  of 

The  flronger  acetous  acid,  fix  ounces  i 
Camphor,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Alcohol,  a fufficient  quantity-. 

Reduce  the  camphor  to  powder,  by  triturating  it  with  the  alco- 
hol ; then  add  it  to  the  acid,  and  diffolve. 

M m 1 The 
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The  alcohol^  in  this  preparation  is  ufed  merely  to  facilitate  the 
reduction  of  the  camphor  to  powder:  for  the  ftrong  acetous,  or  as 
we  would  rather  call  it,  the  acetic  acid,  is  capable  oi  diffolving 
even  a larger  proportion  of  camphor  than  is  directed  in  the  above 
formula. 

This  folution  is  a powerful  analeptic  remedy.  Its  vapour 
fnufted  up  the  noftrils,  which  is  the  only  method  of  uling  it,  is 
one  of  the  moil  pungent  ftimuli  we  poliefs.  It  is  fo  extiemely 
volatile,  that  it  cannot  be  preferved  without  excluding  it  from 
the  contact  of  the  air ; and  it  is  fo  powerful  a menltruum,  that  it 
conodes  cork,  and  almoft  all  common  metals  except  gold.  It 
iliouid  therefore  be  kept  in  glafs-phials,  with  ground  glafs- Hop- 
pel  s,  or  in  fmall  gold  boxes,  luch  as  are  ufed  for  Henry’s  Aroma- 
tic Spirit  of  Vinegar,  lor  which  it  is  in  fad  a fimpler  fubilitute. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

TINCTURES . 


The  term  Tindure  has  often  been  employed  in  a very  vague 
fenfe.  It  is  now  commonly  applied  to  folutions,  made  by  di- 
geltion,  in  alcohol,  or  dilute^  alcohol.  But  it:  is  alfo,  though  per- 
haps incorrectly,  extended  to  folutions  in  ether,  ethereal  fpirits* 
and  ipirit  of  ammonia. 

Alcohol  is  capable  of  dififolving  refins,  gum-refins,  extradive, 
tanin,  fugar,  volatile  oils,  foaps,  camphor,  adipocere,  colouring 
matters,  acids,  alkalies,  and  fome  compound  falts.  Many  of 
of  thefe,  as  the  guin-refins,  foaps,  .extradive,  tanin,  fugar,  and 
faline  fubftances,  are  alfo  foluble  in  wate.r,  while  water  is  capable 
of  diiiblving  fubftances,  fuch  as  gum,  gelatin,  and  moft  of  the 
compound  falts,  which  are  infoluble  in  alcohol.  But  the  infolu- 
bility  of  thefe  fubftances  in  the  different  menftrua  is  not  abfolute, 
but  merely  relative-,  for  a certain  proportion  of  alcohol  may  be 
added  to  a folution  of  gum  in  water,  without  decompofing  it  pand 
a folution  of  refin  in  alcohol  wfill  bear  a certain  admixture  of  wa- 
ter, without  becoming  turbid.  Therefore,  diluted  alcohol,  which 
is  a mixture  of  thefe  two  menftrua,  fometimes  extrads  the  vir- 
tues o heterogeneous  compounds  more  completely  than  either  of 
them  feparately. 


Alcohol 
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Alcohol  is  ufed  as  a menftruum, 

1.  When  the  folvend  is  not  foluble,  or  fparingly  foluble  in 
water. 

2.  When  a watery  folution  of  the  folvend  is  extremely  pe- 
ri ill  able. 

3.  When  the  ufe  of  alcohol  is  indicated  as  well  as  that  of 
the  folvend. 

In  making  alcoholic  tinctures,  we  mull  obferve,  t&at  the  vir- 
tues of  recent  vegetable  matters  are  very  imperfectly  extract- 
ed by  fpirituous  menitrua.  They  muft  therefore  be  previoufly 
carefully  dried,  and  as  we  cannot  affift  the  folution  by  means  of 
heat,  we  muft  facilitate  it  by  reducing  the  folvend  to  a ftate  of 
as  minute  mechanical  divifion  as  poflible.  To  prevent  lofs,  the 
folution  is  commonly  made  in  a clofe  veffel,  and  the  heat  applied 
muft  be  very  gentle,  left  it  be  broken  by  the  expanfion  of  vapour. 

The  aCtion  of  tinCtures  on  the  living  fyftem  is  always,  com- 
pounded of  the  aCtion  of  the  menftruum,  and  of  the  matters  diffol- 
ved  in  it.  Now,  thefe  aCtions  may  either  coincide  with,  or  op- 
pofe  each  other ; and  as  alcohol  is  at  all  times  a powerful  agent, 
it  is  evident  that  no  fubftance  fhould  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
a tinCture,  whofe  aCtion  is  different  from  that  of  alcohol,  unlefs  it 
be  capable  of  operating  in  fo  fmall  a dofe,  that  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  taken  along  with  it  is  inconhderable. 

TinCtures  are  not  liable  to  fpoil,  as  it  is  called,  but  they  muft 
neverthelefs  be  kept  in  well  clofed  phials,  efpecially  when  they 
contain  aCtive  ingredients,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  men- 
ftruum. 

They  generally  operate  in  dofes  fo  fmall,  that  they  are  rarely 
exhibited  by  themfelves,  but  commonly  combined  with  fome 
vehicle.  In  cho.ofing  the  latter,  we  muft  feleCf  fome  fubftance 
which  does  not  decompofe  the  tinClure,  or  ^at  leaft  feparates  no- 
thing from  it  in  a palpable  form. 

The  London  College  dirleCt  all  tinCtures,  except  that  of  muriate 
of  iron,  to  be  prepared  in  clofed  phials. 

The  Dublin  College  explain, . that,  when  they  order  fubftances 
to  be  digejled , they  mean  it  to  be  done  with  a low  degree  of  heat ; 
and  when  they  are  to  be  macerated , it  is  to  be  done  with  a degree 
of  heat  between  6o°  and  90°, 

TINCTURA  ALOES  SOCOTORINiE, 

Kdin. 

Tinctura  Aloes. 

Dub. 

¥ inEture  of  Socotorine  Aloes, . 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes  in  powder,  half  a ounce; 

ExtraCl  of  liquorice,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Mm2 
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Alcohol,  four  ounces  *, 

Water,  one  pound. 

Digefi:  for  feven  days  in  a clofed  veflel,  with  a gentle  heat,  and 
frequent  agitation.  (Thefe  dire&ions  are  to  be  obferved  in 
preparing  all  tin&ures,  Edin .) 

Tinctura  Aloes. 

Lond. 

finSture  of  Aloes. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Excraft  of  liquorice,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Diitilled  water, 

Proof  fpirit,  of  each  eight  ounces  by  meafure. 

Digeft  in  a fand-bath,  now  and  then  ihaking  the  vefiel,  until  the 
extract  be  diffolved,  and  then  ftrain. 

The  Dublin  College  life  the  fame  proportion  with  the  Edin- 
burgh College,  but  in  double  quantity ; and  they  direft  the  ex- 
tra£t  of  liquorice  to  be  foftened  in  the  water  made  boiling  hot, 
which  facilitates  its  folution.  The  London  College  order  the 
fluids  by  meafure  ; and  fixteen  by  meafure  are  only  equal  to  four- 
teen ounces  and  a half  by  weight, 

In  this* fim pie  tindure,  all  the  active  parts  of  the  aloes  are  fuf- 
pended  in  the  menftruum.  The  extrad  of  liquorice  ferves  both 
to  promote  the  fufpenfion  and  to  cover  the  tafte  of  the  aloes  j an^l 
in  thofe  cafes  where  we  wilh  for  the  operation  of  the  aloes  alone, 
this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bell  formulae  under  which  it  can  be  ex- 
hibited in  a fluid  date.  A^out  an  ounce  may  be  taken  for  a 
dofe. 

TINCTURA  ALOES  cum  MYRRHA. 

Edin . 

fifiBure  of  Aloes  with  Myrrh. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; 

Alcohol,  one  pound  and  a half-, 

Water,  half  a pound. 

Mix  the  alcohol  with  the  water,  then  add  the  myrrh  j digeit  tor 
four  days  ^ and,  laftly,  add 
Socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  and  a half-, 

Saffron,  an  ounce. 

Digefi  again  for  three  days,  and  pour  off  the  tinaure  from  the  ie- 
dimeqto 

Tinctura 
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Tinctura  Aloes  Composita. 

Lond. 

Compound  <Ti?i£lure  cf  Aloes. 

Take  of 

i Socotorine  aloes,  1 
Saffron,  of  each  three  ounces  •, 

Tindture  of  myrrh,  two  pints. 

Diged  for  eight  days,  and  if  rain. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  improvement  oil  the  Elixir  Pro- 
prietatis  of  Paracelfus.  Thefe  tindtures  differ  confiderably  in 
drength  , the  latter  contains  one  part  of  aloes  to  eight  of  the  men- 
ftruum ; the  former  one  to  fixteen,  while  the  fimple  tindlu re  al- 
ready mentioned  contains  but  one  to  thirty-two.  In  prefcription 
thefe  proportions  mull  be  attended  to.  The  myrrh  and  faffron 
may  add  to  its  dimulating  properties. 

TINCTURA  AMOMI  REPENTIS. 

Kdin. 

<rLin£lure  of  Cardamom. 

Take  of 

Leiler  cardamom-feeds,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof- fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  drain  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Cardamomi. 

Lond . Dub.  , 

*LinElure  of  Cardamom. 

Take  cf 

Leffer  cardamom- feeds,  hulked  and  bruifed,  three  ounces; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dubl) 

Diged  for  eight  days,  (feven,  Dull)  and  drain. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms  has  been  in  ufe  for  a confiderable 
time.  It  is  a pleafant,  warm  cordial ; and  may  be  taken,  along 
with  any  proper  vehicle,  in  dofes  of  from  a drachm  to  a fpoonful 
or  two. 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI  COMPOSITA. 

Lond.  Dub. 

Compound  L’inblure  of  Cardamom. 

Take  of 

Leffer  cardamom-feeds,  hulked, 

Caraway- feeds, 

(Cochineal,  Lond .)  each,  powdered,  two  drachms  ; 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Railins,  Honed,  four  ounces.; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dubl) 

Diged  for ‘fourteen  days,  and  drain. 

Mm3 
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This  tindhire  contains  fo  fmall  a proportion  of  cardamoms  as  to 
be  hardly  entitled  to  derive  its  .name  from  that  article.  Altoge- 
ther, although  it  may  be  fufficiently  pleafant,  the  compofition  is 
injudicious  ; for  the  large  proportion  of  railins  ufed  forms  only  a 
very  uneconomical  and  inelegant  method  of  fweetening  an  aroma- 
tic tindfure. 

TINCTURA  ARISTOLOCHIiE  SERPENTARI^E. 

Edin . 

finEiure  of  Snake-root . 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnake-root,  two  ounces  ; 

Cochineal,  one  drachm  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  drain  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Serpentari#:. 

Lond.  Dub. 

fin&ure  of  Snake-root . 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnake-root,  three  ounces; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dub.’). 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  (feven,  Dub.)  and  drain. 

This  tindlure,  which  contains  the  whole  virtues  of  the  root, 
may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a fpoonful  or  more  every  five  or 
fix  hours  j and  to  this  extent  it  often  operates  as  an  ufeful  diapho- 
retic. 

TINCTURA  ASSiE  FOETIDAL 
Edin. 

finEiure  of  Afafaetida. 

Take  of 

Aflafoetida,  four  ounces ; 

Alcohol,  two  pounds  and  an  half. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Aflafoetida,  four  ounces ; 

Redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  fix  days  ; and  ftrain. 

Dub . 

Take  of 

Aflafoetida,  four  ounces  ; 

Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pounds  ; 

Water5  eight  ounces. 


Add 
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Add  the  fpirit  to  the  affafoetida,  triturated  with  the  water,  and  di- 
ged  for  ieven  days  ; then  drain. 

This  tinfture  poffeffes  the  virtues  of  the  affafoetida  itfelf  j and 
may  be  given  in  dofes  of  from  ten  drops  to  fifty  or  fixty. 

TINCTURA  AURANTII  CORTICIS. 

Lond.  Dub. 

Ti?iBure  of  Orange-Peel. 

Take  of  . 

Frefh  orange-peel,  three  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dull) 

Diged  fordhree  days  ; and  drain. 

This  tindhire  is  an  agreeable  bitter,  flavoured  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  effential  oil  of  the  orange-peel. 

TINCTURA  BALSAM!  PERUVIANI. 

Lond. 

L'intture  of  Balfam  of  Peru. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Peru,  four  ounces  *, 

Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 

Diged  until  the  baliam  be  diffolved. 

The  whole  of  the  Peruvian  balfam  is  diffolved  by  fpirit  of 
wine  *,  this  therefore  may  be  confidered  as  a good  method  of  free- 
ing it  from  its  impurities ; while  at  the  fame  time  it  is  thus  redu- 
ced to  a date  under  whichT  it  may  be  readily  exhibited  : but  at 
prefent  it  is  very  little  employed,  uniefs  in  compofition,  either 
under  this  or  any  other  form. 

TINCTURA  BENZOES  COMPOSITA;  vulgo,  Balsamum 
Traumaticum.  Lofid.  Edin. 

Compound  Lin&ure  of  Benzoin. 

Take  of 

Benzoin,  three  ounces  ; 

(Storax,  drained,  two  ounces  ; Lond.') 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Diged  with  a gentle  heat  for  three  days,  (feven  Edin.')  and  drain. 

The  Edinburgh  College  omit  the  Aorax,  and  ufe  hepatic  aloes 
in  place  of  the  focotorine.  Thefe  differences  are  rot  very  mate- 
rial ; and  both  preparations  may  be  coniidejed  as  elegant  Amplifica- 
tions of  fome  very  complicated  compofitions,  which  were  celebra- 
ted under  different  names  fuch  as  Baume  de  Commandeer, 
Wade’s  balfam,  Friar’s  balfam,  Jefuits  drops,  &c.  Thefe,  in  ge- 
neral, confided  of  a confufed  farrago  01  difeordant  fubflances. 

M m 4 They, 
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They,  however,  derived  conliderable  activity  from  the  benzoin 
and  aloes  ; and  every  thing  to  be  expected  from  them  may  readily 
be  obtained  from  the  prefent  formulae. 

TINCTURA  CAMPHORS  *,  vulgo,  Spiritus  Vinosus  Cam- 
Phoratus.  Edin. 

' *Ti 'nBure  of  Camphor . 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  ounce  j 
Alcohol,  one  pound. 

Mix  them  together,  that  the  camphor  may  be  diflolved. 

It  may  alfo  be  made  with  a double,  triple,  &c.  proportion  of  caffi- 
phor. 

Spiritus  Camphoratus. 

Lond. 

Camphorated  Spirit » 

Take  of 

Camphor,  four  ounces ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints; 

Mix  them,  fo  that  the  camphor  may  be  diflblvech 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  half-an-ounce  ^ 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  eight  ounces. 

Mix  them,  that  the  camphor  may  be  diflblved. 

These  folutions  of  camphor  are  only  employed  fgr  external 
ufes,  againlt  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic  numbnefies,  inflammations, 
for  difcufling  tumours,  preventing  gangrenes,  or  reltraining  their 
progrefs.  They  are  too  pungent  to  be  exhibited  internally,  and 
cannot  be  diluted  with  water,  without  being  totally  decompofed. 

TINCTURA  CASCARILUfc, 

Loud . Dub . 

Tin&ure  of  Cafcarilla . 

Take  of 

The  bark  of  cafcarilla,  powdered,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof- fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dub.'). 

Digefl  with  a gentle  he&t  for  eight  days,  (feven,  Zh/3.)  and  ftrain. 

Proof-spirit  readily  extracts  the  a&ive  powers  of  the  cafca- 
tilla  ; and  the  tindlure  may  be  employed  to  anfwer  moft  of  thofe 
purpofes  for  which  the  bark  itfelf  is  recommended : But  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents,  it  in  general  requires  to  be  exhibited  in  fub- 
flance. 


TING- 
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TINCTURA  CASSIiE  SENN.E  COMPOSITA;  vulgo. 
Elixir  Salutis.  Edin . 

Compound  TinElure  of  Senna , commonly  called  Elixir  of  Health . 

Take  of 

Senna  leaves,  two  ounces  ; 

Jalap  root,  oiie  ounce ; 

Coriander  feeds,  half-an-ounce ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  three  pounds  and  a half. 

Digefl:  for  feven  days,  and  to  the  flrained  liquor  add  four  ounces 
of  double-refined  fugar. 


Tinctura  Sennje. 

Land.  Dub . 
finSlure  of  Senna* 

Take  of 

Senna,  one  pound  y 

Caraway-feeds,  bruifed,  one  ounce  and  a half; 

LeTTer  cardamom-feeds,,  bruifed,  (and  hulked,  Dubl)  half  an 
ounce ; 

Raifins,  Honed,  fixteen  ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon,  (nine  pounds,  Dub.') 

Digell  for  fourteen  days,  and  drain. 

Both  thefe  tindures, 'are  ufefui  carminatives  and  cathartics, 
Specially  to  thofe  who  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of 
Spirituous  liquors;  they  oftentimes  relieve  flatulent  complaints 
and  colics,  where  the  common  cordials  have  little  effed  : the  dofe 
is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 


TINCTURA  CASTOREL 

Land.  Dub. 
fin&ure  of  Cafor. 

Take  of 

Ruffian  Cafior,  powdered,  two  ounces  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dubi) 
Digefl:  for  ten  days,  (feven,  Dubi),  and  ftraim 


Edin . 


T akeof 

Ruffian  caftor,  an  ounce  and  a half  ; 

Alcohol,  one  pound. 

Digefl:  them  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

It  has  been  difputed  whether  a weak  or  redifiedTpirit,  and 
whether  cold  or  warm  digeftion,  are  preferable  for  making  this 
tindure. 

From  feveral  experiments  made  to  determine  this  queftion,  it 
appears  that  caftor.,  macerated  without  heat,  gives  out  its  finer 

and 
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and  mod  grateful  parts  to  either  fpirit,  but  moft  perfectly  to  the 
rectified  : that  heat  enables  both  menftrua  to  extract  the  greateft 
part  of  its  groffer  and  more  naufeous  matter  : and  that  proof- fpi- 
rit extracts  this  laft  more  readily  than  rectified. 

The  tin&ure  of  caftor  is  recommended  in  moft  kinds  of  nervous 
complaints  and  hyfteric  diforders : In  the  latter,  it  fometimes  does 
fervice,  though  many  have  complained  of  its  proving  ineffectual. 
The  dofe  is  from  twenty  drops  to  forty,  fifty,  or  more. 

TINCTURA  CINGHONjE  OFFICINALIS. 

Edin. 

Tinctura  Corticis  Peruvians 
Dub. 

finciure  of  Cinchona , or  Peruvian  Bark . 

Take  of 

Cinchona  bark,  four  ounces  •, 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half,  (two  pounds,  Dub.) 
Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain,  (through  paper,  Edin.) 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Cinchona  bark,  powdered,  fix  ounces  ; 

Proof- fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  tinCture  is  certainly  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  Cm 
chona,  but  not  to  fuch  a degree  that  it  can  be  given  in  fufficient 
dofes  to  aft  as  cinchona,  without  exhibiting  more  ardent  fpirit 
than  what  is  proper  to  be  given  as  a medicine.  Indeed,  we  are 
afraid  that  this  and  other  bitter  andptonic  tin&ures,  as  they  are 
called,  are  with  fome  only  an  apology  for  dram-drinking,  and  that 
the  moft  apparent  effeCls  they  produce  are  thofe  of  a flight  degree 
of  intoxication. 

TINCTURA  CINCHONA,  sive  CORTICIS  PERU  VI A - 
NI,  COMPOSITA. 

Lc?id.  Dub. 

Compound  findure  of  Peruvian  Bark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  two  ounces ; 

Exterior  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  dried,  one  ounce  and  a half, 
(half  an  ounce,  Dub.)  ; 

Virginian  fnake-root,  bruifed,  three  drachms  \ 

Saffron,  one  drachm 

(Cochineal,  powdered,  two  fcruples,  Lond.)  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  twenty  ounces,  (two  pounds,  Dub.) 

Digeft  for  fourteen  days,  and  ftrain. 

This 
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This  has  been  for  a confiderable  time  celebrated  tinder  the  title 
of  Huxham' s Tin&ure  of  Bark. 

As  a corroborant  and  ftomachic,  it  is  given  in  dofes  of  two  or 
three  drachms  : but  when  employed  for  the  cure  of  intermittents, 
it  mult  be  taken  to  a greater  extent. 

TINCTURA  COLOMBiE. 

Bond.  Kdin.  Dub. 

Tin&ure  of  Colomba. 

Take  of 

" Golomba-root,  powdered,  two  ounces  and  a half,  (two  ounces, 
Edi?i.  Dubb)  ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  (feven,  Kdin.  Dubb)  and  drain. 

The  colomba  readily  yields  its  a&ive  qualities  to  the  menflruum 
here  employed  j and  accordingly,  under  this  form,  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed  againll  bilious  vomitings,  and  thofe  dif- 
ferent Ifomach  ailments,  in  which  the  colomba  has  been  found 
ufeful ; but  where  there  does  not  occur  fome  obje&ion  to  its  ufe 
in  fubdance,  that  form  is  in  general  preferable  to  the  tin&ure. 

TINCTURA  CONVOLVULI  JALAPS. 

Ediit. 

Tincture  of  Jalap* 

Take  of 

Jalap,  in  coarfe  powder,  three  ounces ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  fifteen  ounces. 

Digeft  them  for  eight  days,  and  drain  the  tin&ure  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Jalapii. 

bLo?id. 

Tinctura  Jalapa:, 

Dub. 

Tin&ure  of  Jalap, 

Take  of 

Powdered  jalap,  e'ight  ounces  \ 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft,  with  a gentle  heat,  for  eight  days,  and  drain. 

Alcohol  was  formerly  ordered  for  the  preparation  of  this  tinc- 
ture ; but  re&ified  fpirit  diftolving  little  more  than  the  pure  refi- 
nous  parts  of  the  jalap,  rendered  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  fomewhat 
lets  commodious  than  that  of  the  tin&ure  prepared  with  proof- 
fpirit. 
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TINCTURA  CROCI. 

Edin. 

PuiBure  of  Saffron. 

Take  of 

Englilh  fafiron,  one  ounce  , 

Proof-fpirit,  fifteen  ounces. 

After  digefting  them  for  feven  day s,  let  the  tinfture  be  drained 
. through  paper. 

The  proof  fpirit  is  a very  proper  menftruum  for  extra&ing  the 
medical  virtues  of  the  fafiron,  and  afiords  a convenient  mode  of 
exhibiting  that  drug,  the  qualities  of  which  were  mentioned  in  the 
Materia  Medica. 

TINCTURA  DIGITALIS  PURPUREiE. 

Edin. 

Fin&ure  of  Foxglove.  \ 

Take  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  foxglove,  one  ounce  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  eight  ounces. 

Biged  for  feven  days,  and  drain  through  paper. 

This  tinflure  is  a very  powerful  medicine,  and  contains  the 
virtues  of  the  foxglove  in  a very  manageable  form.  It  has  been 
chiefly  ufed  to  diminifli  the  force  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  haemoptyfis,  and  often  with  remarkable  fuccefs.  It  has  been 
alfo  faid  to  cure  phthifis  pulmonalis,  but  fubfequent  experience  has 
not  confirmed  the  fir  ft  trials.  Like  every  other  form  in  which 
foxglove  is  given,  it  Ihould  be  given  in  very  fmall  dofes  at  fird,. 
fuch  as  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  and  cautioufly  increafed, 

TINCTURA  GALBANI. 

Lond. 

Fin&ure  of  Galhanum . 

Take  of 

Galbanum,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  two  ounces  ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Diged  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  draip* 

Galbanum  is  one  of  the  dronged  of  the  fetid  gums  j and  al- 
though lefs  a&ive,  it  is  much  lefs  difagreeable  than  afa  foetida ; 
and  under  the  form  of  tin&ure  it  may  be  fuccefsfully  employed 
in  cafes  of  flatulence  and  hyderia,  where  its  eflfe&s  are  immediate*  / 
ly  required,  particularly  with  thofe  who  cannot  bear  afa  foetida. 
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TINCTURA  GENTIANS  COMPOSITA;  vulgo,  Elixir 
Stomach  igum.  Edin . 

Compound  Tti&ure  of  Gentian , commonly  called  Stomachic  Elixir . 
Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  ounces  ; 

Seville  orange-peel,  dried,  one  ounce ; 

Canella  alba,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Cochineal  half  a drachm  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  pa'pe'r, 

Land. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  diced  and  bruifed,  two  ounces  ; 

Exterior  dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  one  ounce  ; 

Lefier  cardamon  feeds,  hulked  and  bruifed,  half  an.  ounce  $ 
Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  drain. 

These  are  very  elegant  fpirituous  bitter's.  As  the  prepara- 
tions are  deiigned  for  keeping,  lemon-peel,  an  excellent  ingre- 
dient in  the  watery  bitter  infulions,  has,  on  account  of  the  perifti- 
ablenefs  of  its  flavour,  no  place  in  thefe.  The  aromatics  are  here 
very  commodious  ingredients,  as  in  this  fpirituous  menflruum 
they  are  free  from  the  inconvenience  with  which  they  are  attend- 
ed in  other  liquors,  of  diminifliing  their  tranfparency. 

1TNCTURA  GUAIACI.  * 

* Edin. 

Tn&ure  of  Guaiac . 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiac,  one  pound  ; 

. Alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digefl  for  ten  days,  and  ft  rain. 

W hat  is- called  gum  guaiac  is  in  fad  a refln,  and  perfedly  fo- 
luble  in  alcohol.  This  folution  is  a powerful  ftimulating  fudori- 
fic,  and  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  about  half  an  ounce  in  rheuma- 
tic and  arthritic  cafes.  It  was  once  fuppofed  to  be  a fpeciflc 
againft  the  gout. 

TINCTURA  HELLEBORI  NIGRI. 

Lond.  DuE 

Tn&ure  of  Black  Hellebore . 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore,  in  coarfe  powder,  four  ounces ; 

(Cochineal,  powdered,  two  fcruples,  Londl)  ; 
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Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Bub,} 

Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  (feven.  Dub.')  and  ftrain. 


Edi«. 


Take  of 

Black  hellebore  root,  four  ounces  j 
Cochineal,  half  a drachm  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digeft  them  together  feven  days,  and  afterwards  filter  the  tin&ure 
through  paper. 


This  is  perhaps  the  belt  preparation  of  hellebore,  when  defign- 
ed  for  an  alterative,  the  menftruum  here  employed  extracting  the 
whole  of  its  virtues,  it  has  been  found,  from  experience,  parti- 
cularly ferviceable  in  uterine  obftnntions.  In  fanguine  ccniiitu- 
tions,  ’where  chalybeates  are  hurtful,  it  has  been  faid  that  it  iel- 
dom  fails  of  exciting  the  menftrual  evacuations,  and  removing  the 
ill  confequenees  of  their  fuppreffion.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the  tinc- 
ture may  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  warm  water  or  any  other  con- 
venient vehicle. 


TINCTURA  HYOSCIAMI  NIGRI. 

Ed in. 

fiticiure  of  Henbane. 

Take  of 

The  leaves  of  henbane,  dried,  one  ounce  j 
Diluted  alcohol,  eight  ounces. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  llrain  through  paper. 

This  tincture,  although  not  yet  come  into  general  ufe,  is  a va- 
luable anodyne,  and  in  many  cafes  may  be  fubflituted  with  ad- 
vantage for  the  tin&ure  of  opium,  efpecially  where  the, latter  pio- 
duces  obftinate  conftipation,  or,  initead  of  its  ufual  foponfic  and 
fedative  effects,  it  caufes  uneaiinefs,  refilelTnefs,  and  univerfal  ir- 
ritation. 


TINCTURA*  KINO. 

Edin.  Dub. 
fi nature  of  Gum  Kino. 

'Take  of 

Kino,  (in  powder,  Dub?)  two  ounces  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  a pound  and  a half. 

Digeft  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

We  have  already  ftated  our  reafons  for  believing  kino  to  be  a 
fpecies  of  tanin,  prepared  by  deco£tion  and  evaporation.  Ibis 
is  certainly  a very  aftringent  tincture,  and  will  be  found  an  ex- 
cellent medicine  in  obftinate  diarrhoeas  and  in  lienteria. 
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TINCTURA  LAURI  CINNAMOMI, 

Edin. 

I’in&ure  of  Cinnamon „ 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  three  ounces  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

Tinctura  C inn  AMO  mi. 

.Lond. 

* I’in&ure  of  Cinnamon . 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 

Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrainf 


Dub. 

Take  of 

Cinnainon,  bruifed,  three  ounces  and  a half^ 

Pr'oof-fpirit,  two  pounds. 

Mix  and  digeft  for  ten  days,  then  ftrain. 

The  tin&ure  of  cinnamon  poffeffes  the  aftringent  virtues  of  the 
cinnamon,  as;  well  as  its  aromatic  cordial  ones  ; and  in  this  refpe& 
it  differs  from  the  diflilled  waters  of  that  fpice. 


TINCTURA  LAURI  CINNAMOMI  COMPOSITA  olim, 
Tinctura  Aromatic  a.  ■ Edin. 

Compound  Ein&ure  of  Cinnamon , formerly  Aromatic  'I’in&ure , 
Take  of 
Cinnamon, 

Leffer  cardamom-feeds,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Long-pepper,  two  drachms 
Proof- fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  filter  the  tindure  through  paper. 


Tinctura  Cinnamomi  Composita. 

Lond . 

Tinctura  Aromatica. 

Dub. 

Aromatic  I’in&ure. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  fix  drachms  ; 

Leffer  cardamom-feeds,  without  the  capfules,  one  drachm* 
(three  drachms,  Lond.')  \ 

Long-pepper,  in  powder, 


Ginger, 
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Ginger,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 

Proof- fpirit,  two  pounds,  (two  pints,  Loud.') 

Mix  and  digefl  for  feven  days,  then  ftrain. 

In  their  formula,  the  Dublin  and  London  Colleges  diminifh  the 
quantity  of  cardamom-feeds,  and  fubflitute  for  it  a proportion  of 
ginger.  This  makes  no  alteration  on  the  virtues  of  the  prepara- 
tion, which  is  a very  warm  aromatic,  too  hot  to  be  given  without 
dilution.  A tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  in  wine,  or  any 
other  convenient  vehicle,  in  languors,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
flatulencies,  and  other  fimilar  complaints ; and  in  thefe  cafes  it  is 
often  employed  with  advantage. 


TINCTURA  LAVENDUL’iE  COMPOSITA. 

Dub. 

Spiritus  Lavandula  Spicje  Compositus. 

Edin. 

Compound  fiuBure  or  Spirit  of  Lavetider , 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  lavender,  three  pounds  j 
Spirit  of  rofenlary,  one  pound  ; 

Cinnamon,  one  ounce,  (half  an  ounce,  Dub.) 

Cloves,  two  drachms  ; 

Nutmeg,  half-an-ounce  ; 

Red  faunders-wood,  three  drachms. 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  filter. 

Spiritus  LAVENDULiE  Composita, 
f Loud. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender . 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  lavender,  three  pints  ; 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint ; 

Cinnamon,  bruifed, 

Nutmegs,  bruifed,  of  each  half* an  ounce  ; 

RedTaunders,  one  ounce. 

Digefl:  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

These  preparations  do  not  differ  materially.  They  are  grate- 
ful cordials,  of  which  from  ten  to  a hundred  drops  may  be  conve- 
niently taken  dropt  upon  fugar.  It  does  not  appear  very  clearly 
whether  they  fhould  be  co'nfidered  as  fpirits  or  tindtures ; for  al-^ 
though  the  fpirit  of  lavender  be  the  predominant  ingredient,  yet 
the  mode  of  preparation  is  that  of  a tin&ure,  and  the  fpirit  as  a 
menltruum  diflblves  aftringent  colouring,  and  other  fubftances, 
which  would  not  rife  with  it  in  diflillation. 
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TINCTURA  MELOES  VESICATORIL 

Ed  in. 

Tinctura  Cantharidum. 

Dub. 

‘ Ein&ure  of  Cantharides . 

Take  of 

Cantharides,  bruifed,  one  drachm,  (two  drachms,  Dull) 
Proof-fpirit,  one  pound,  (two  pounds,  Diibd) 

Mix  and  digeft  for  feven  days  ; then  ftrain*  through  paper, 

Tinctura  Cantharidis. 

Lond. 

T inBure  of  Spanijh  Flies . 

Take  of 

Bruifed  cantharides,  two  drachms 
Cochineal,  powdered,  half  a drachma 
Proof-fpirit,  one  pint  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  tindure  contains,  the  adive  principle  of  the  cantharidesj, 
whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  applied  externally  as  a ftimulant  and 
rubefacient, . and  is  fometimes  given  internally,  in  dofes  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  drops,  as  a diuretic. 

TINCTURA  MIMOSiE  CATECHU  ; olim,  Tinctura  Japo- 
nic a.  Edin. 

'ttnffure  of  Catechu • 

Take  of 

Ektrad  of  catechu,  three  ounces; 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Catechu. 

Lo?id. 

'Ein&ure  of  Catechu . 

Take  of 

Catechu,  three  ounces^; 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  two  ounces  ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

T«e  cinnamon  is  a very  ufeful  addition  to  the  catechu,  not  only 
as  it  warms  the  ftomach,  &c.  but  likewife  as  it  improves  the 
toughnefs  and  aftringency.  of  the  other. 

This  tindure  is  of  fervice  in  all  kinds  of  defluxions,  catarrhs, 
loofenefles,  uterine  fluors,  and  other  diforders,  where  mild  aftrin- 
gent  medicines  are  indicated.  Two  or  three  tea-fpoorifuls  may 
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be  taken  every  now  and  then  in  red  wine,  or  any  other  proper 
vehicleo 

TINCTURA  MOSCHL 

Bub. 

fin&ure  of  Mu/ka 

Take  of 

Mufk,  two  drachms  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound. 

Mix  and  macerate  for  feven  days,  and  ftraim 

Rectified  fpirit  is  the  mod:  complete  menftruum  for  mulk  ; 
but  in  this  form  it  is  often  impoflible  to  give  fuch  a quantity  of 
the  mulk  as  is  neceffary  for  our  purpofe  ; and  hence  this  article  is 
more  frequently  employed  under  the  form  of  julep  or  bolus. 


TINCTURA  MYRRHS. 
Edift. 

fuibiure  oj  Myrrh* 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; 

Alcohol,  twenty  ounces  *, 

Water,  ten  ounces. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  Itrain  through  paper. 

Lond . 


Take  of 

Myrrh,  bruifed,  three  ounces  ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  a pint  and  a half; 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  half  a pint. 

Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  ?nd  ftram. 

Bub , ' 


Take  of 

Myrrh,  bruifed,  three  ounces  ; 

Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pounds. 

Mix  and  digeft  for  feven  days  then  ftrain. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  is  recommended  internally  for  warming 
the  habit,  attenuating  vifcid  juices,  lengthening  the  folids,  open- 
ing obftru&ions,  particularly  thofe  of  the  uterine  vellels,  and  re- 
fitting putrefaftion.  The  dele  is  from  fifteen  drops  to  forty  or 
more.  The  medicine  may  perhaps  be  given  in  thefe  cafes  to  ad- 
vantage ; though  with  us,  it  is  more  commonly  ufed  externally, 
for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and  promoting  the  exfoliation  of  carious 
hones. 
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TINCTURA  OPII,  si ve  THEBAICA;  vulgo,  Laudanum 
Liquid um.  Edin.  Dub. 

finPture  of  Opium , or  ’Thebaic  Eintture , commonly  called  Liquid 
Laudanum. 

Take  of 

Opium,  two  ounces ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds, 

Digeft  feven  days*  and  filter  through  paper. 

Land . 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opiuth,  powdered,  ten  drachms  \ 

Proof- fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 

Digefl  for  ten  days,  and  drain. 

These  are  very  elegant  liquid  opiates  *,  and  as  they  are  now  di- 
rected, they  are  of  the  fame  llrength,  or  contain  the  fame  propor- 
tion, of  opium  ; a drachm  'of  each  tinCture  containing,  as  is  found 
by  evaporating  the  tincture,  three  grains  and  a half  of  pure  opium. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  thefe  tin&ures  are  not  fo  well  adapted 
for  keeping  as  could  be  wifhed : in  long  Handing,  a part  of  the 
opium  is  gradually  depofited  from  both,  and  confequently  the 
tinCtures  become  weaker  : the  part  which  thus  feparates,  amounts 
fometimes,  as  it  is  faid,  to  near  one-foilrth  of  the  quantity  of  opium 
at  firft  diffolved. 

TINCTURA  OPII  CAMPHORATAo 

Lo?id. 

Olim,  Elixir  Paregoricuim,  Dub. 

Camphorated  EinSlure  of  Opium.  Paregoric  Elixir-*  _ ‘ 

T ake  of 

Hard  purified  opium, 

Flowers  of  benzoin,  of  each  one  drachm  •, 

Camphor,  two  fcruples  *, 

Effential  oil  of  anifeed,  one  drachm  ; 

Proof- fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digelt  for  ten  days,  (Mix  and  macerate  for  feven  days,  Dub. ) and 
drain. 

In  this  formula  the  virtues  of  the  opium  and  camphor  are  com- 
bined. It  gets  an  agreeable  flavour  from  the  acid  of  benzoin  and 
eflential  oil.  The  latter  will  alfo  render  it  more  dimulating  ; but 
whether  it  derives  any  falutary  virtues  from  the  former,  we  do 
. not  know.  It  was  originally  prefcribed  under  the  title  of  Elixir 
Afthmaticum,  which  it  does  not  ill  deferve.  It  'contributes  to 
allay  the  tickling  which  provokes  frequent  coughing  ; and  at  the 
fame  time  it  is  fuppofed  to  open  the  bread,  and  give  greater  liberty 
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of  breathing.  It  is  given  to  children  againft  the  chincough,  &c. 
from  five  drops  to  twenty  : to  adults,  from  twenty  to  an  hundred. 
Half-an-ounce,  by  meafure,  contains  about  a grain  of  opium. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  PALMATI. 

Edin. 

finBure  of  Rhubarb v 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  three  ounces 

Lefier  cardamom  feeds,  half-an-ounce  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  drain  through  paper. 

Tinctura  Rhabarbari. 

Lojid. 

finBuVe  of  Rhubarb . 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  cut  into  pieces,  two  ounces  ; 

Lefier  cardamom  feeds,  bruifed,  (and  hulked,  Duo.) 

Saffron,  two  drachms  ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dub.) 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  (feven  days,  Dub.')  and  flrain. 

Tinctura  Ruabarbari  Composita. 

Lond. 

Compound  finBure  of  Rhuoarb . \ 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  diced,  two  ounces  *, 

Liquorice-root,  bruifed,  half-an-ounce  ; 

Ginger,  powdered. 

Saffron,  each  two  drachms  ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  pint ; 

Proof-fpint  of  wine,  twelve  ounces,  by  meafure. 

Digeft  for  fourteen  days,  and  ftrain. 

Tinctura  RheT  cum  Aloe  ; olim,  Elixir  Sacrum. 

Edin. 

finBure  of  Rhubarb  with  Aloes , commonly  called  SWcred  Elixir . 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  ten  drachms  ^ 

Socotorine  aloes,  fix  drachms  ; . 

Lefier  cardamom  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  ai}d  a naif. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 
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Tinctura  Rhei  cum  Gentiana;  olim,  Tinctura  Rhei  Amara, 

Ediii. 

St inBure  of  Rhubarb  luith  Qe?itian , formerly  Bitter  B’inBure  of 
Rhubarb . 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces  ; 

Gentian -root,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  tinCture  through  papel*. 

All  the  foregoing  tinCtures  of  rhubarb  are  defigned  as  ftoma- 
chics  and  corroborants,  as  Well  as  purgatives  : fpirituous  liquors 
excellently  extract  thofe  parts  of  the  rhubarb  in  which  the  two 
firft  qualities  relicle,  and  the  additional  ingredients  confiderably 
promote  their  efficacy.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  indigeftion, 
laxity  of  the  inteftines,  diarrhoeas,  colic,  and  other  fimilar  con> 
plaints,.  thefe  medicines  are  frequently  of  great  fervice, 

TINCTURA  SABINiE,  COMPOSITA. 

Lond. 

Compound  TtinBure  of  Savin. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  favin,  one  ounce  ; 

TinCture  of  caftor,  one  pint  *, 

— — myrrh,  half  a pint. 

Digeft  till  the  extract  of  favin  be  diffolved,  and  then  ftrain. 

This  preparation  is  improved  from  one  defcribed  in  fome  for- 
mer difpenfatories  under  the  name  of  Elixir  Uterinum.  It  is 
laid  to  be  a medicine  of  great  importance  in  uterine  obftruCtions, 
and  in  hypochondriacal  cafes;  though,  poffibly,  means  might  be 
contrived  of  fuperadding  more  effectually  the  virtues  of  favin  to  a 
tinCture  of  myrrh  and  caftor.  It  may  be  given  from  five  drops  to 
twenty  or  thirty,  or  more,  in  any  fuitable  vehicle. 

TINCTURA  SAPONIS;  vulgo,  Linimentum  Saponaceum. 

Ed  in. 

inBure  of  Soap,  formerly  Saponaceous  Liniment . 

Take  of 

Soap,  four  ounces  ; 

Camphor,  two  ounces  ; - 

Volatile  oil  of  rofemary,  half-an- ounce. 

Alcohol,  two  pounds. 

Digeft  -the  foap  in  the  alcohol  for  three  days ; then  add  to  the  fil- 
tered liquor  the  camphor  and  the  oil,  agitating  them  diligently. 
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Linimentum  Saponis  Gomfositum. 

Lond. 

s Compound  Soap  Liniment . 

Tak  e of 

Soap,  three  ounces  i 
Camphor,  one  ounce  ; 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint. 

Digeft  the  foap  in  the  fpirit  of  rofemary  until  it  be  diffolved,  and 
add  to  it  the  camphor, 

Linimentum  Saponaceum. 

Da/h. 

Saponaceous,  Liniment . 

Take  of 

Caftile  foap,  two  ounces, 

Camphor,  one  ounce  ; 

Alcohol, 

Water,  each  eight  ounces  ; 

Effential  oil  of  rofemary,  two  fcruples. 

Tiffolve  the  foap  in  the  water  over  a gentle  fire ; ftrain  the  liquor 
through  linen,  and  when  it  is  almofl  cold,  add  the  camphor  and 
oil  diffolved  in  the  alcohol. 

TINCTURA  SAPONIS  cum  OPIO  ; olim,  Linimentum  Ang- 

dynum,  E 'din. 

PinBure  of  Soap  with  Opium , formerly  Anodyne  Liniment. 

This  is  prepared  in  the  fame  way,  and  from  the  fame  fubftances, 
as  the  other  tin&ure  of  foap,  (p.  575.)  but  with  the  addition 
from  the  beginning  of  one  ounce  of  opium. 

These  tin&ures  are  only  ufed  externally,  and  poffefs  great  effi- 
cacy in  removing  local  pains  when  rubbed  on  the  affe&ed  part. 

TINCTURA  SCILL7E. 

Land.  Dub . 
cIinBure^of  Squill . 

Take  of 

Squills,  frelh  dried,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dub.) 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  pour  off  the  liquor. 

(Mix  and  digeft  for  feven  days;  then  remove  from  the  fire,  and 
when  the  feces  have  fubfided,  pour  off  the  pure  liquor,  Dub.') 

The  active  principle  of„fquills  is  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  there 
are  cafes  in  which  a tinffure  may  be  ufeful. 
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TINCTURA  TOLUIFERiE  BALSAMI;  oltm,  Tinctura 
Tolutana.  Edirt . 

Tinctura  Balsami  Tolutani. 

Lond.  Dub . 

Tin&ure  of  the  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half,  (one  ounce,  Dub .)  ; 
Alcohol,  one  pint,  (one  pound,  Dub . Edinl) 

Digeft  until  the  balfam  be  diffolved  ; and  then  ftrain  the  tin&ure 
through  paper. 

This  folution  of  balfam  of  Tolu  poflefles  all  the  virtues  of  the 
balfam  itfelf.  It  may  be  taken  internally,  with  the  feveral  in- 
tentions for  which  that  valuable  balfam  is  proper,  to  the  quantity 
of  a tea-fpoonful  or  two,  in  any  convenient  vehicle.  Mixed  with 
the  plain  fyrup  of  fugar,  it  forms  an  elegant  balfamic  fyrup. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANA*. 

Lond. 

Tin&ure  of  Valerian . 

Take  of 

The  root  of  wild  valerian,  in  coarfe  powder,  four  ounces  ; 
Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

The  valerian  root  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a pretty  fine  powder, 
otherwife  the  fpirit  will  not  fufficiently  extra&  its  virtues.  The 
tin&ure  proves  of  a deep  colour,  and  confiderably  ftrong  of  the  va- 
lerian ; though  it  has  not  been  found  to  anfwer  fo  well  in  the  cure 
of  epileptic  diforders  al  the  root  in  fubftance,  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  powder  or  bolus.  The  dofe  of  the  tin&ure  is,  from  half 
a fpoonful  to  a fpoonful  or  more  two  or  three  times  a-  day. 

TINCTURA  VERATRI  ALBL 

v ' Edin. 

Tin&ure  of  White  Hellebore . 

Take  of 

White  hellebore  root,  eight  ounces  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Digeft  them  together  for  feven  days,  and  filter  the  tin&ure  through 
paper. 

This  tin&ure  is  fometimes  ufed  for  affifting  cathartics,  &c. 
and  as  an  emetic  in  apople&ic  and  maniacal  diforders.  It  may 
likewife  be  fo  managed,  as  to  prove  a powerful  alterative  and 
deobftruent,  in  cafes  where  milder  remedies  have  little  effe&. 
But  a great  deal  of  caution  is  requifite  in  its  ufe  : the  dofe,  at  firft, 
ought  tc*,be  only  a few  drops  ; iU  confiderable,  it  proves  violently 
emetic  or  cathartic, 
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TINCTURA  ZINGIBERIS. 

Land . 

' TinSlure  of  Ginger. 

Take  of 

Ginger,  powdered,  two  ounces  •, 

- Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds. 

Digeft  in  a gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  limple  tindure  of  ginger  is  a warm  cordial,  and  is  rather 
intended  as  a ufeful  addition,  in  the  quantity  of  a drachm  or  two, 
to  purging  mixtures,  than  for  being  ufed  alone. 


CHAP.  XXXI.  - 

TINCTURES  made  with  ETHEREAL  SPIRITS. 


We  have  claffed  thefe  tindures  by  themfelves,  becaufe  they  are 
more  ftrongly  charaderized  by  the  nature  of  the  menftruum  than 
of  the  fubftances  diffolved  in  it.  Indeed,  the  ethereal  fpirits  are 
ufed  in  thefe  inftances,  not  to  diffolve  bodies  which  would  refill 
the  adion  of  alcohol  and  water,  but  for  the  fake  of  their  own  di- 
red  adion  on  the  body. 

TINCTURA  ALOES  7ETIIEREA. 

Edin. 

Ethereal  TinBure  of  Aloes. 

Take  of 
Myrrh, 

Socotorine  aloes,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a hal£; 

Englilh  faffron,  one  ounce  ; 

Sulphuric  ether  with  alcohol,  one  pound. 

Digeft  the  myrrh  with  the  liquor  for  four  days,  in  a clofe  veflel ; 
then  add  the  faffron  and  aloes. 

Digeft  again  for  four  days,  and,  when  the  feces  have  fubfided, 
pour  off  the  tindure. 

This  tindure  agrees  generally  in  its  effects  with  the  other  tinc- 
tures of  aloe's,  the  only  difference  arifing  from  the  more  penetra- 
ting and  ftimulating  nature  of  the  menftruum  itfelf. 
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2ETHER  SULPHURtCUS  cum  ALCOHOLE  AROMATI- 
CUS.  Edin. 

Aromatic  Sulphuric  Ether  with  Alcohol. 

This  is  made  of  the  fame  aromatics,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  compound  tindure  of  cinnamon ; except  that,  in  place  of  the 
alcohol,  fulphuric  ether  with  alcohol  is  employed. 

This  is  defigned  for  perfons  whofe  ftomachs  are  too  weak  to 
bear  the  following  acid  tindure  ; to  the  take,  it  is  gratefully  aro- 
matic, without  any  perceptible  acidity. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM  AROMATICUM. 

' - Edin. 

Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid . 

Take  of 

Alcohol,  two  pounds  j 
Sulphuric  acid,  fix  ounces. 

Drop  the  acid  gradually  into  the  alcohol. 

Digeft  the  mixture  with  a very  gentle  heat  in  a clofe  vefiel  for 
three  days,  and  then  add  of 
Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Ginger,  one  ounce. 

Digeft  again  in  a clofe  vefiel  for  fix  days,  and  then  filter  the  tinc- 
ture through  paper  placed  in  a glafs-funnel. 

Although  the  name  given  to  this  preparation  by  the  College 
does  not  .fandion  its  arrangement  with  the  ethereal  tindures,  yet 
we  have  ventured  to  place  it  here,  from  the  belief  that  the  al- 
cohol is  completely  or  partially  changed^  by  the  digefiion  with  s 
the  acid,  into  an  ethereal  fpirit,  and  that  the  principal  difference 
between  this  and  the  preceding  tindure  confifts  in  the  prefence  of 
the  acid,  which  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  the  menftruum  by  which 
the  tindure  is  formed,  but  as  an  acid  mixed  with  the  ethereal 
tindure. 

Phis  is  a vaiuble  medicine  in  weaknefs  and  relaxations  of  the 
ftomach,  and  decays  of  conftitution,  particularly  in  thofe  which 
proceed  from  irregularities,  which  are  accompanied  with  flow  fe- 
brile fymptoms,  or  which  follow  the  iuppreffion  of  intermittents. 
It  frequently  fucceeds,  after  bitters  and  aromatics  by  themfelves 
had  availed  nothing  and,  indeed,  great  part  of  its  virtues  depend 
on  the  fulphuric  acid  ; which,  barely  diluted  with  water,  has,  in 
thofe  cafes  where  the  ffomach  could  bear  the  acidity,  produced 
happy  effeds. 

It  is  very  ufefully  conjoined  with  cinchona,  and  other  tonic 
barks,  both  as  covering  their  difagreeable  tafte,  and  as  coinciding 
with  them  in  virtue.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  ten  to  thirty 
drops,  or  more,  feveral  times  a day. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

AMMONIATED  or  VOLATILE  TINCTURES . - 

Ammonia,  like  ether,  is  fo  powerful  an  agent  on  the  living 
iyftem,  that  we  think  it  gives  a peculiar  character  to  the  compo- 
iitions  into  which  it  enters.  They  are  all  highly  ftimulating  and 
pungent,  and  apt  to  excite  diaphorefis.  As  ammonia  exerts  con- 
iiderable  and  peculiar  powers  as  a folvent,  thefe  tin&ures  mull, 
never  be  combined  in  prefcription  with  any  thing  acid,  which 
would  not  only  neutralize  the  ammonia,  and  deftroy  its  peculiar 
action  on  the  living  fy Hem,  but  would  precipitate  whatever  wa^ 
difiolved  by  its  agency. 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHOEA?  COMPOSITUM. 

Loud. 

Compound  Camphor  mniment * 

Take  of 

Camphor,  two  ounces ; 

Water  of  pure  ammonia,  fix  ounces  ; 

Spirit  of  lavender,  fixteen  ounces* 

Mix  the  water  of  ammonia  with  the  fpirit ; and  diftil  from  a glafs- 
retort,  with  a flow  fire,  fixteen  ounces*  Then  diffolve  the  cam- 
phor in  the  diflilled  liquor. 

Linimentum  Camphoratum. 

Dub . 

Camphorated  Liniment . 

Take  of 

Camphor,  three  ounces  ; 

Ley  of  aerated  volatile  alkali,  ten  ounces ; 

SpiHt  of  lavender,  two  pounds. 

Mix  the  ley  and  the  fpirit  ; and  diftil  from  a gla^fs-retort,  with  jv 
gentle  heat,  two  polinds.  Then  cjiftolve  the  camphor  in  the 
diflilled  liquor. 

These  compofitions  are  more  pungent  and  penetrating  than  the 
folutions  of  camphor  in  alcohol.  In  the  quarto  impreftion  of  their 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  London  College  employed  the  folution  of  car- 
bonated ammonia,  but  changed  it  in  the  o£tavo  edition  for  the  wa- 
fer of  pure  ammonia,  which  is  certainly  an  improvement. 

LINIMENTUM' 
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LINIMENTUM  VOLATILE. 

Dub. 

Volatile  Liniment . 

Take  of 

The  aromatic  fpirit  of  volatile  alkali,  one  ounce  ; 

Liniment  of  foap,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them. 

This  is  an  entirely  different  compofition  from  the  volatile  lini- 
ment of  the  Edinburgh  and  London  Pharmacopoeias.  The  latter 
is  a foap  formed  of  ammonia  and  fixed  oil,  whereas  the  prelent  i$ 
an  ammoniated  tincture  of  camphor,  foap  of  foda,  and  volatile  oils. 
Li  its  effebls  it  differs  from  the  foap-liniment  of  the  Dublin  Col- 
lege only  in  being  more  flimulating. 

ALCOHOL  AMMONIATUM  AROMATICUM,  sjve  SPI- 
RITUS  AMMONITE  AROMATICUS. 

• Edin. 

Aromatic  Ammoniated  Alcohol , or  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia  , 
Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  eight  ounces  ; 

Volatile  oil  of  rofemary,  one  drachm  and  a half; 

Volatile  oil  of  lemon-peel,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them  that  the  oils  may  be  diffolved. 

Spiritus'  Ammonia  Compositus. 

Land. 

Compound  Spirit  of  .Ammonia, 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints  ; 

EiTential  oil  of  lemon, 

... — — cloves,  of  each  two  drachms. 

Mix  them. 

Spiritus  Alkali  Volatilis  Aromaticus. 

Dub. 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  Volatile  Alhali. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  volatile  alkali,  two  pounds  ; 

Elfential  oil  of  lemon, 

nutmeg,  of  each  two  drachms. 

Mix  them. 

Volatile  oils  are  diffolved  readily  and  completely  by  fpirit 
of  ammonia  ; and  medicines  of  this  kind  might  be  prepared  ex- 
temporaneoufly,  by  dropping  any  proper  elfential  oil  into  fpirit  of 
ammonia,  which  will  readily  diffolve  the  oil  without  the  affiflance 
of  diftillation.  But  it  is  perhaps  preferable  that  they  fliouid  be 
kept  in  the  fh ops  ready  mixed. 
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All  the  foregoing  compofitions  turnout  excellent  ones,  provided 
the  oils  are  good.  The  dole  is  from  five  or  fix  drops  to  fixty  or 
more* 

Volatile  falts,  thus  united  with  aromatics,  are  not  only  more 
agreeable  in  flavour,  but  likewife  more  acceptable  to  the  llomach, 
and  lefs  acrimonious  than  in  their  pure  flate. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONITE  SUCCINATUS. 

LoncL 

Succinated  Spirit  of  Ammonia, 

Take  of 

Alcohol,  one  ounce,  by  weight ; 

Water  of  pure  ammonia,  four  ounces,  by  meafure  ; 

Reftified  oil  of  amber,  one  fcruple,  by  weight  •, 

Soap,  ten  grains. 

Digelt  the  foap  and  oil  of  amber  in  the  alcohol  till  they  be  <dif- 
folved  ; then  add  the  water  of  pure  ammonia,  and  mix  them  by 
fhaking. 

This  preparation  is  intended  as  a fubftitute  for  Eau  de  Luce, 
which  was  formerly  imported  entirely  from  Paris.  It  is  now,  we 
believe,  prepared  ' alfo  by  the  chemifts  and  druggifls  in  London  ; 
but  without  fome  peculiar  manipulation,  which  is  kept  fecret,  the 
above  formula  does  not  iucceed  in  giving  the  liquor  that  perma- 
nent milky  opacity,  which  is  deemed  effential  to  good  Eau.  de 
Luce,  for  it  becomes  more  or  lefs  tranfparent  by  keeping.  This 
fancied  perfe&ion  is,  however,  in  a medical  .point  of  view,  imma- 
terial; and  whether  it  be  opaque  or  tranfparent,  it  is  an  excellenj. 
analeptic  remedy,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  lame  circumftances, 
and  in  the  fame  dofe^as  the  fpirit  of  ammonia  itfelf. 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI  COMPOSITA. 

Edin. 

Compomid  finStnre  of  C aft  or. 

Take  of 

Ruffia  caftor,  one  ounce  ; 

Afa  fcetida,  half  an  ounce  -, 

Ammoniated  alcohol,  one  pound^ 

Digefl  for  feven  days  in  a clofe-ftopped  phial,  and  filter  through 
paper. 

This  compofitlon  is  a medicine  of  real  efficacy,  particularly  iij 
hyfterical  diforders,  and  the  feveral  fymptoms  which  accompany 
theiri.  The  fpirit  here  ufed  is  an  excellent  meuftruum,  both  for 
jt,he  caflor  and" the  afa  fcetida,  and  greatly  adds  to  their  virtues. 
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TINCTURA  CINCHON/E  AMMONIATA. 

Lond . 

Ammoniated  TinElure  of  Cinchona. 

Take  of 

Cinchona,  powdered,  four  ounces; 

. Compound  fpirit  of  ammonia;  two  pints. 

Digeft  in  a clofe  velfel  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  this  tincture  ; but  from  our  know- 
ledge of  the  aftive  principles  of  cinchona  bark,  we  are  not  difpo- 
fed  to  think  it  a very  judicious  preparation;  for  the  nature  of  the 
menftruum  is  fo  ftimulating,  that  little  effect  can  be  expected 
from  any  portion  of  the  bark  it  is  capable  of  diifolving. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI  AMMONIATA. 

Edi/i. 

Ammonicited  TinSture  of  Guaiac • 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiac,  four  ounces  ; 

Ammoniated  alcohol,  one  pound  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

TiNCTURA  GUAIACI. 

Lo?id . 

Tincture  of  Guaiacuvi. 

Take  of 

Gunrguaiacum,  four  ounces  ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  a pint  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  three  days,  and  ftrain. 

Tinctura  Guaiaci  Volatilis. 

Dub. 

Volatile  TinSlure  of  Guaiac. 

Take  of 

Guaiac,  four  ounces ; 

Aropiatic  fpirit  of  volatile  alkali,  one  pound  and  a half. 

Mix  and  macerate  for  feven  days,  in  a velfel  clofely  covered,  then 
filter. 

These  are  very  elegant  and  efficacious  tinctures;  the  ammo- 
niated fpirit  readily  diifolving  the  refin,  and  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
moting its  medicinal  virtue.  In  rheumatic  cafes,  a tea  or  even 
table  fpoonful,  taken  every  morning  and  evening  in  any  conve- 
nient vehicle,  particularly  in  milk,  has  prpved  of  fingular  fer- 
yice. 
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TINCTURA  OPII  AMMONIATA;  olira,  Elixir  Parego- 
kicum.  Edin. 

Ammoniated  T inBure  of  Opium , formerly  Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of 

Benzoic  acid, 

Englifh  faffron,  of  each  three  drachms  ; 

Opium,  two  drachms  ; 

Effential  oil  of  anifeed,  half  a drachm; 

Ammoniated  alcohol,  lixteen  ounces. 

Digeft  for  feven  days  in  a clofe  veffel,  and  flrain. 

This  is  a preparation  of  conliderable  efficacy  in  many  fpafnao- 
dic  difeafes,  as  chincough,  &c.  the  ammonia  removing  the  fpafm 
immediately,  while  the  opium  tends  to  prevent  its  return.  Each 
drachm  contains  about  a grain  of  opium. 

TINCTURA  VALERI ANiE  AMMONIATA. 

Loud . Dub . 

Ammoniated  TijiSlure  of  Valerian . 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian,  In  coarfe  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints. 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  (feven  cfays,  in  a veffel  clofely 'covered, 
Dub.')  and  lfrain. 

The  compound  fpirit  of  ammonia  is  here  an  excellent  men- 
ilruum,  and  at  the  fame  time  confiderably  promotes  the  virtues 
of  the  valerian,  which  in  fome  cafes  wants  afliftance  of  this  kind. 
The  dofe  may  be  a tea-fpoonful  or  two. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 
MEDICATED  WINES. 


Parmentier  has  occupied  thirty- two  pages  of  the  Annales  de 
Chimie,  to  prove  that  wine  is  an  extremely  bad  menftruum  for 
extracting  the  virtues  of  medicinal  iubftances.  His  argument, 
(for  there  is  but  one),  is,  that  by  the  infufion  of  vegetable  fubftan- 
ces  in  wine,  its  natural  tendency  to  decompofition  is  fo  much  ac- 
celerated, that  at  the  end  of  the  procefs,  inftead  of  wine,  we  have 
only  a liquor  containing  the  elements,  of  bad  vinegar.  As  a fol- 

vent. 
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vent,  diluted  alcohol  perfectly  fuperfedes  the  ufe  of  wine  ; .and  if 
we  wifli  to  ufe  wine  to  cov6r  the  tafte,  or  to  aftift  the  operatibn  of 
any  medicine,  M.  Parmentier  propofes,  that  a tirnfture  of  the  fub- 
ftance  ftiould  be  extemporaneoully  mixed  with  wine  as  a vehicle. 

Notwithftanding  this  argument  appears  to  us  to  have  great 
weight,  we  fhall  give  to  the  medicated  wines,  retained  in  the. 
pharmacopoeias,  the  characters  they  Hill  generally  poftels. 

VINUM  ALOES  SOCOTORINiE ; vulgo,  Tinctura  Sacra. 

Edin. 

Wine  of  Socotorine  Aloes , commonly  called  Sacred  finBure . 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce ; 

LelTer  cardamom-feeds, 

Ginger,  each  one  drachm  ; v 

Spanilh  white  wine,  two  pounds. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  ftirring  now  and  then,  and  afterwards 
ft  rain. 

Vinum  Aloeticum. 

Dub. 

Aloetic  Wine. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  four  ounces ; 

Canella  alba,  two  ounces  ; 

Spanilh  white  wine,  four  pounds. . 

Powder  the  aloes  and  canella  alba  feparately,  then  mix  and  pour 
on  the  wine,  afterwards  digeft  for  fourteen  days,  frequently 
fliaking  the  veftel  ; and,  laftly,  filter  the  liquor, 

Vinum  Aloes. 

• Lond. 

Wine  of  Aloes . 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  ounces  *, 

Canella  alba,  two  ounces  ; 

Spanilh  white- wine,  fix  pint  ; 

Proof- fpirit,  two  pints. 

Powder  the  aloes  and  canella  feparately  ; mix  them,  and  pour  or., 
the  wine  and  fpirit:  digeft  for  fourteen  days,  now  and  then. 
Ihaking  them  ; and  ftrain. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  to  mix  white  fand,  cleatifed  from  impurities, 
with  the  powder,  in  order  to  prevent  the  moiftened  aloes  from 
fticking  together. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in  great  efteem,  not,only  as  a ca- 
thartic, but  likewife  as  a ftimulus. 

It; 
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It  appears  from  long  experience  to  be  a medicine  of  excellent 
fervice.  The  dofe,  as  a purgative,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 
It  may  be  introduced  into  the  habit,  fo  as  to  be  productive  of  ex- 
cellent effeCts,  as  an  alterant,  by  giving  it  in  fmall  dofes,  at  proper 
intervals  :vThus  managed,  it  does  not  for  a confiderable  time  ope- 
rate remarkably  by  Itool  : but  at  length  proves  purgative,  and  oc- 
cafions  a lax  habit  of  much  longer  continuance  than  that  produced 
by  the  other  common  cathartics. 


VINUM  GENTIAN  A COMPOSITUM ; vulgo,  Vinum 
Am  ARUM.  Edin. 

Compound  IV i?ie  of  Gentian , commonly  called  Bitter  Wine. 


Take  of 

Gentian  root,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce  \ 

Seville  orange-peel,  dried,  two  draqhms ; 

Canella  alba,  one  drachm  ; 

Proof- fpirit,  four  ounces  *, 

Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Firft  pour  on  the  fpirit,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  add  the  wine  ; 
then  macerate  for  three  days,  and  flrain. 

This  wine  is  intended  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  Tinciura  ad 
Jlomachicos , as  it  was  formerly  called.  Wine  is  a menllruum  ful- 
ly capable  of  extracting  the  aCtive  powers  of  the  different  ingre- 
dients •,  and  it  fupplies  us  with  a very  ufeful  and  elegant  ftomachic 
medicine,  anfwering  the  purpofes  intended  much  better  than  the 
celebrated  elixir  of  V an  Helmont,  and  other  unchemical  and  un- 
certain preparations,  which  had  formerly  a place  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias. 

VINUM  IPECACUANHA, 

Lond.  Dub. 

Wine  of  Ipecacuanha. 


Take  of 

The  root  of  ipecacuanha,  bruifed,  two  ounces  ; 
Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dub .) ; 
Digefl  for  ten  days,  (feven  days,  Dub.),  and  flrain. 


s Edin,  ^ 

Take  of 

Ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  fifteen  ounces  ; 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Both  thefe  wines  are  very  mild  and  fafe  emetics,  and  equally 
ferviceable,*in  dyfenteries  alfo,with  the  ipecacuanha  in  fubflance  j 
this  root  yielding  nearly  all  its  virtues  to  the  Spanifh  white  wine, 

here 
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here  ordered,  as  it  does  a good  Ihare  of  them  even  to  aqueous  li- 
quors. The  common  dofe  is  an  ounce,  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient. 


VINUM  NICOTIANS  TABACI 
Ediu. 

'Tobacco  Wine . 


Take  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  tobacco,  one  ounce  *, 

Spanifh  white  wine,  one  pound, 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 


4 


We  have  already,  under  the  article  Nicotiana  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  offered  fome  obfervatians  on  its  introdudion  into 
practice  by  Dr  Fowler,  as  a very  ufeful  remedy  in  the  cure  of 
dropfies  and  dyfuries.  From  his  treatife  on  that  fubjed  the  pre- 
lent  formula  is  taken ; and  we  may  obferve,  that  while  in  pradice 
we  have  frequently  experienced  from  the  tobacco  thofe  good  ef- 
fects for  which  Dr  Fowler  recommends  it,  we  are  inclined  to  give 
the  prefent  formula  the  preference  to  every  other  which  he  has 
propofed.  It  fee  ms  to  extrad  more  fully  the1  adive  principles  of 
-the  tobacco  than  either  water  or  fpirit  taken  feparately, 

VINUM  RHEI  PALM  ATI, 

Edin, 

Rhubarb  Wine* 


Take- of 


Rhubarb  diced,  two  ounces  -5 
Canella  alba,  one  drachm  ; 

Diluted  alcohol,  two  ounces  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  fifteen  ounces. 

Macerate  for -feven  days,  and  ftrain  through  paper. 


Vinum  RhabarbarIo 
Lond. 

Wine  of  Rhubarb . 

Take  of 

Sliced  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half  y 

Leffer  cardamon  feeds,  bruifed  and  hulked,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Salfron,  two  drachms ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pints  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  half  a pint. 

Digell  for  ten  days  and  ftrai®. 

By  afiifting  the  folvent  power  of  the  wine,  the  proof-fpirit  in 
the  above  formulae  is  a very  ufeful  addition.  This  is  a warm, 
cordial,  laxative  medicine.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  and  fome  kinds  of  loofenelfes,  for  evacuating 
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the  offending  matter,  and  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  tfie  vifcera* 
It  may  be  given  in  dofespf  from  half  a fpoonful  to  three  or  four 
ipoonfuls  or  more,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  diforder, 
and  the  fhrength  of  the  patient. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

EXTRACTS  4m  RESINS . 

Extract  in  pharmacy- h^s  long  been  ufed,  in  the  common  and 
true  acceptation  of  the  term,  to  exprefs  a thing  extradled,  and 
therefore  it  was  applied  to  fubflances  of  all  kinds  which  were 
extradled.  from  heterogeneous  bodies,,  by  the  adtion  of  any  men- 
ffruurp,  and  again  reduced  to  a confident  form,  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  that  menftruum.  Lately,  however,  Extradi  has  been  ufed 
in  a different  and  much  more  limited  fenfe,  as  the  name  for  a pe-  * 
culiar  principle,  whi^h  is  often  indeed  contained  in  extracts,  and 
which  before  had  na  proper  appellation.  Although  we  have  ufed 
it  in  this  fenfe,  (§  262.),  on  farther  coijfideration  we  regret  ha- 
ving done  fo ; for  it  is  certainly  improper  to  employ  a word, 
which  in  common  language  has  a fixed  and  appropriate  meaning, 
to  exprefs  any  new  fubftance  or  relation  of  fubflances.  Such  ar- 
bitrary changes  in  the  application  of  words  are  fources  of  infinite 
confufion,  and  retard  fcience.  Accordingly,  in  reading^the  works 
of  the  French  authors,'  it  is  extremely  difficult,  ^nd  fometimes 
impoffible  to  afcertain  whether  the  word  Extradi  be  employed  in 
the  common  or  in  the  more  limited  acceptation.  It  is- in  the  for- 
mer fenfe  that  we  employ  it  here,  and  in  which  we  wifti  it  to  be 
only  ufed,  while  anew  wordfliould  be  invented  as  the  name  of  the 
new  fubftance.  Till  a better  be  propofed,  we  fhall  c^ll  it  Extrac- 
tive. ' 

Extradb  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  >i  the 
fubflances  from  which  they  are  obtained,  and  the  menftruum  em- 
ployed ; but  they  commonly  confift  of  gum,  fugar,  extradlive, 
tannin,  gallic  acid,  or  refin,  or  fever al  of  them  mixed  in  various 
proportions.  The  menftrua  moil  commonly  employed  are  water 
and  alcohol.  The  former  is  capable  of  extradting  all  the  fubftaii- 
ces  enumerated,  except  the  refin,  and  the  latter  all  except  the 
gum.  Wine  is  alfo  fometimes  employed,  but  very  improperly;, 
for  as  a folvent  it  can  only  adt  as  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  water, 
and  the  principles  which  it  leaves  behind  on  evaporation  are  ra-,  , 
ther  injurious  than  of  advantage  to  the  extradl. 

Water  is  the  menftruum  moft  economically  employed  in  ma-  | 
Jring  extradls,  as  it  is  capable  of  diffolving  all  the  adtive  princi- 
ples 
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pies  except  refin,  and  can  have  its  folvent  powers  aflifted  by  a 
confiderable  degree  of  heat.  J 

Watery  extrafts  are  prepared  by  boiling  tile  fubjea  in  water 
and  evaporating  the  ftrained  decadion  to  a thick  confidence. 

: It  is  indiferent,  with  regard  to  the  medicine,  whether  the  fub- 
je6t  be  uied  frefti  or  dry  ; iince  nothing  that  can  be  preferved  in 
this  procefs  will  be  loll  by  drying.  With  regard  to  the  facility 
ot  extracbon,  there  is  a very  confiderable  difference ; vegetables 
in  general  giving  out  their  virtues  more  readily  when  moderately 
dried  than  when  frefh.  J 

■ c0inPa&  dry  fubftances  fhould  be  reduced  into  exceedinp'ly 

imall  parts,  previous  to  the  affuiion  of  the  menftruum.  J 

■ The  quantity  of  water  ought  to  be  no  greater  than  is  neceffary 
for  extradmg  the  virtues  of  the  fubjed.  This  point,  however  is 
not  very  eafily  afcertained;  for  although  feme  of  the  common 
principles  of  extrads  be  foluble  in  a very  fmall  proportion  of  wa- 
ter, there  are  others,  fuch  as  the  tannin,  of  which  water  can  dif 
iolve  only  a certain  proportion,  and  cannot  be  made  to  take  up 
more  by  any  length  of  boiling ; and  we  have  no  Very  good  me 
thod  of  knowing  when  we  have  ufed  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  • 
tor  vegetable  fubftances  will  continue  to  colour  deeply  fucceftive 
portions, of  water  boiled  with  them,  long  after  they  are  yielding 
nothing  to  it  but  colouring  matter.  Perhap#  one  of  the  beft  me 
thods  is  to  boil  the  fubjed  in  fucceftive  quantities  of  water  as 
long  as  the  decodions  form  a confiderable  precipitate  with  * the 
left  which  is  proper  for  deteding  the  fubftance  we  are  extradin? 
xuch  as  a folution  of  gelatin  for  pmnin,  of  alum  for  extradive,  &c 

decodions  are  to  be  depurated  by  colature ; and  after- 
„ Wards.  fuff^ed  to  ftand  for  a day  or  two,  when  a confiderable* 
quantity  ot  lediment  is  ufually  found  at  the  bottom.  If  the  li- 

“ P^Ured  cle.ar  be  bolled  dow«  a little,  and  afterwards 

■ luf.erL^d  to  cool  again,  it  will  depofite  a frcfti  fedimcnt,  from 
which  it  may  be  decanted  before  you  proceed  to  ftnifti  the  eva 

A6  poration.  The  decodions  of  very  refmous  fubftances  do  not  re- 

« ?Ukre^thl'  1treatm.e“t>  an.d  are  rather  injured  by  it;  the  refin 
iubfiding  along  with  the  inadive  dregs.” 

. Such  we  teethe  diredions  given  in  the  former  editions  of  this 
woni  for  the  depuration  of  the  decoctions,  and  we  have  inferted 
them  at  full  length,  becitulV,  although  \ye  doubt  very  much  of 
their  propriety  our  reafons  for  fo  doing  are  fcarcely  more  than 
hypothetical.  We  would  advife  the  decoftions  to  be  evaporated 
after  they  have  been  filtered  boiling  hot,  without  any  further  de- 
puratton;  becaufe  fome  of  the  m oft  active  principles  of  vegetable 
fubftances,  fuch  as  tannin,  are  much  more  foluble  in  boiling  than 
in  cold  water,  and  becaufe  almoft  all  of  them  are  very  quickly 

affefied  by  expofure  to  the  atmofphere.  Therefore,  if  a boiling 
deccchon,  faturated  with  tannin,  be  allowed  to  cool,  the  greatelt 
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part  of  the  very  principle  on  which  the-  activity  of  the  fubftance 
depends  will  feparate  to  the  bottom,  and  according  to  the  above 
directions,  will  be  thrown  away  as  fediment.  The  fame  objection 
applies  more  ilrcngly  to  allowing  the  decoction  to  cool,  and  depo- 
£te  a frelh  fediment,  after  it  has  been  partially  evaporated.  Be- 
iides,  by  allowing  the  (Jecodions  to  Hand  feveral  days  before  we 
proceed  to  their  evaporation,  we  are  in  fad  allowing  the  adive 
principles-  contained  in  the  decodion  to  be  altered  by  the  adion 
of  the  air,  and  to  be  converted  into  lubltances,  perhaps  inadive, 
which  alfo  are  thrown  away  as  fediment.  # 

The  evaporation  is  molt  conveniently  performed  in  broad  ihal- 
lowveflels;  the  larger  the  furface  of  the  liquor,  the  fooner  will 
the  aqueous  parts  exhale.  This  effed  may  iikewife  be  piomoted 

by  agitation.  . 

When  the  matter  begins  to  grow  thick,  great  care  is  necellary 
to  prevent  its  burning.  This  accident,  almoft  unavoidable  if  the 
quantity  be  large,  and  the  fire  applied  as  ufual  under  the  eva- 
porating pan,  may  be  effedually  prevented,  by  carrying  on  the 
infpiffation  after  the  common  manner,  no  farther  than  to  the  con- 
iiftence  of  a fyrup,  when  the  matter  is  19  be  poured  into  lhallow 
tin  or  earthen  pans,  and  placed  in  an  oven,  with  its  door  open, 
moderately  heated  •,  whWh  ading  uniformly  omevery  part  of  the 
liquid,  will  foen  reduce  it  to  any  degree  of  confidence  required. 
This  may -Iikewife  be  done,  and  more  fecurely,  by  felting  the 
evaporating  veifel  ip  boiling  water;  but  the  evaporation  is  in  this 

way  very  tedious.  t a 

Alcohol  is  much  too  expenfive  to  be  employed  as  a menltruum 
for  obtaining  extrads,  except  in  thofe  cafes  where  water  is  totally 
inadequate  to  the  purpole.  Thefe  cafes  are,  .n'  , , ,.r 

ift,  When  the  nature  of  the  extrad  is  very  penfhable  when  ail- 
folved  in  water,  fo  that  it  is  liable  to  be  decompofed  before  the 
evaporation  can  be  completed,  eipecially  if  we  cannot  proceed  in* 

'idly,  When  water  is  totally  incapable  of  difiblvmg  the  fubilance 
to  be  extraded , and, 

'idly.  When  the  fubdance  extraded  can  bear  the  heat  ol  boil- 
ing"alcohol  without  being  evaporated,  but  would  be  difiipated  oy 
that  of  boiling  water  ; that  is,  when  it  requires  a heat  greater  than 
x^6°,  and  lefs  than  2120,  for  its  vaporization. 

'in  the  lad  cafe,  the  alcohol  mult  be  perfedly  free  from  water, 
becaufe  the  heat  necellary  to  evaporate  it  at  the  end  of  the  pro  cels 
would  frudrate  the  whole  operation.  Hence,  alio,  the  iubjettit- 
felf  ought  always  to  be  dry:  thofe  fubdances  which  lofe  their 
virtue  by  drying,  lofe  it  equally^pn  being  fubmitted  to  t is  fcreat 

ment  with  the  pured  alcohol.  . A 

' In  this  way  the  alcoholic  extrad  of  fome  aromatic  fubdances, 
as  cinnamon,  - lavender,  rofeznary,  retain  a confiderable  degree  o 
their  fine  fiavgur,  . t 
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In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  alcohol  need  not  be  fo  yery  flrong,  be- 
caufe  it  is  ftill  capable  of  diffolving  relinous  fubflances,  although 
diluted  with  a confiderable  proportion  of  water. 

In  the'firft  cafe,  the  alcohol  may  be  Hill  .much  Weaker  ; or  ra- 
ther, the  addition  of  a fmall  proportion  of  alcohol  to  water  will  be 
fufficient  to  retard  or  prevent  the  decompofition  of  the  decoction. 

The  alcohol  employed  in  all  thefe  cafes  Ihould  be  perfe£tly  free 
from  any  unpleafant  flavour,  left  it  be  communicated  to  the  ex- 
trad!. 

The  infpiflation  fhould  be  performed  from  the  beginning,  in  the 
gentle  heat  of  a water-bath.  We  need  not  fu.ffer  the  alcohol  to  eva- 
porate in  the  air : the  greatefl  part  of  it  may  be  recovered  by  col- 
lecting the  vapour  in  common  diflilling  vefiels.  If  the  dmilled 
fpirit  be  found  to  have  brought  over  any  flavour  from  the  fubjeCt, 
it  may  be  advantageoufly  referved  fo t the  fame  purpofes  again. 

When  diluted  alcohol  is  employed,  the  diftiliation  fhould  only 
be  continued  as  long  as  alcohol  comes  over*  and  the  evaporation 
Ihould  be  finiflied  in  wide  open  veflels. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  alfo  included  the  procefles  intended  fpr 
purifying  infpiiiated  juices  and  relinous  fubflances. 

Pure  reflns  are  prepared,  by  adding  to  fpirituous  tinctures 
of  relinous  vegetables,  a large  quantity  of  water.  The  refin, 
incapable  of  remaining  difiolved  in  the  watery  liquor,  feparates 
and  falls  to  the  bottom ; leaving  in  the  menflruum  fuch  other 
principles  of  the  plant  as  the  fpirit  might  have  extradled  at  firfl: 
along  with  it.  But  this  is  only  pradtifed  for  the  purpofe  of  ana- 
iyfis. 


EXTRACTS  made  with  WATER  m!y* 

Edin „ 

EXTRACTUM  GENTIANS  LUTEiE, 

ExtrciEi  of  Gentian, 

Take  .of 

Gentian-root,  any  quantity. 

Having  cut  and  bruifed  it,  pour  upon  it  eight  times  its  quantity  of 
water.  Boil  to  the  confumption  of  one  half  of  the  liquor,  and 
ftrain  it  by  ftrong  expreflion.  Evaporate  the  decodlion  imme- 
diately to  the  confifienee  of  thick  honey,  in  a bath  of  water  fa- 
turated  with  muriate  of  foda. 


In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  Extracts 
Of  the  roots  of 

Liquorice,  Exira&iwi  radicis  Glyxyrrhizcz  glair  c?6 

Black  Hellebore,  «■* — ■?<* — Hellebori  nigri . 

Of  the  leaves  of 

Rue,  — — — foiiorum  Rut#  graveolentis . 

Senna,  — - » — — — Cadiz  Sennx, 

O o 3 
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Of  the  flowers  of 
Chamomile, 
Of  the  heads  of 
White  Poppy, 
And  of 
Logwood, 


ExtraSium  florum  A?it  he  midis  ncbilis* 

— — — capitum  Papaveris  alii . 

— — — ligni  Hcematoxyli  Campechen - 


EXTRACTA. 


Extract  of  Broom  Tops, 

— — — Chamomile, 

— , Gentian, 

— — Liquorice, 

— Black  Hellebore, 

— — • White  Poppy, 

Rite, 

— — Savin, 


LondJ  % 

Extrci&um  caciiminis  Genijlue . 

— Chcimcemeli . 

— — — Gentian ce. 

— Glycyrrhi%ce . - 

— Hellebori  nigria 

— — — Pap  aver  is  atbi . 

■* Rutce. 

■ - Sabince. 


Boil  the  article  in  diftilled  water,  prefs  out  the  deco&ion,  ftrain  it, 
and  fet  it  apart  that  the  feces  may  fubfide  ; then  boil  it 
again  in  a water-bath  faturated  with  fea- fait  to  a copMence  pro- 
per for  making  'pills'.  \ 

The  fame  kind  of  bath  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  all  the 
extracts,  that  the  evaporation  may  be  properly  performed, 


EXTRACTA  SIMPLICIORA* 

Dub. 

Simple  Extra&s . 

A Ll*  Ample  extrads,  unlefs  othetwife  ordered,  are  to  be  prepa- 
red according  to  the  follqwing  rule  : 

The  parts  of  the  plants  ordered  are  to  be  boiled  in  water ; the  li- 
quor is  then  to  be  expreflfed,  and  after  the  feces  have  fubfided, 
it  is  to  be  filtered;  and  laftly,  it  is  to  be  evaporated  with  a gen- 
tle heat  and  frequently  ftirred,  until  it  acquire  a confidence 
proper  for  forming  pills. 

The  fimple  extrads  enumerated  in  this  pharmacopoeia  are, 


Extrafium  Aloes , 

- — — — Chamcemeli , 

■»■■■■"  ■ ■ — — Gentian ce, 

Glycyrrhizce , 

— — Hcematoxyli , 

—  — Hellebori  nigri , 

-f —Jalap#, 

t ~ — Qiiercus, 

—  — Rutce , 

— Sabinie9- 


Extrad  of  Aloes . 

— - Chamomile. 

— Gentian. 

Liquorice. 

■ — — Logwood. 

— — Black  Hellebore* 

■ — Jalap. 

- — — Oak-Bark, 

— — Rue. 

™*  Savin. 


EXTRACT 
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EXTRACTUM  CINCHONA,  srvE  CORTICIS  PERUVI- 
ANI.  Land. 

ExtraB  of  Cinchctia,  or  Peruvian  Bark . 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  coarfe  powder,  one  pound  ; 

Diftilled  water,  twelve  pint£. 

Boil  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  pour  off  the  liquor,  which,  while  hot, 
will  be  red  and  pellucid,  but,  as  it  grows  cold,  will  become 
yellow  and  turbid.  The  fame  quantity  of  water  being  again 
poured  on,  boil  the  bark  as  before,  and  repeat  this  boiling  until 
the  liquor,  on  becoming  cold,  remains  clear.  Then  reduce  all 
thefe  liquors,  mixed  together  and  llramed,  to  a proper  thick- 
nefs,  by  evaporation.  < 

This  extract  mu  ft  be  prepared  under  two  forms*,  one  f oft,  and  fit 
for  making  pills  *,  the  other  hard  and  pulverizable. 

Extractum  Corticis  Peruvian!  Durum. 

Dubo 

Hard  ExtraB  of  Peruvian  Bark . 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  coarfe  powder,  one  pound ; 

Water,  twelve  pounds. 

Mix  and  boil  to  the  half;  then  ftrain  the  liquor  ftill  boiling.  What 
remains  upon  the  filter  is  to  be  again  boiled  with  freih  affufions 
of  water,  as  often  as  may  be  neceffary*  Laftly,  evaporate  all 
the  deco<ftions,  mixed  and  filtered,  after  they  have  cooled,  until 
the  extract" become  fo  hard  as  to  be  reducible  to  powder. 

Extractum  Corticis  Peruvian!  Molle. 

Dub . 

Soft  ExtraB  of  Peruvian  Bark . 

This  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that  the  extract  is 
made  no  drier  than  to  render  it  fit  for  the  formation  of  pills. 

EXTRACTUM  HfEMATOXYLI,  siva^  LIGNI  CAMPE- 
CHENSIS.  Bond. 

ExtraB  of  Logvjood , 

Take  of 

Shavings  of  logwood,  one  pound. 

Boil  it  four  times  or  oftener,  in  a gallon  of  diftilled  water,  to  one- 
half;  then  boil  all  the  liquors,  mixed  and  drained,  down  to  a 
proper  confidence* 

O 9 4 EXTRACTUM 
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EXTRACTUM  OPIL 
Dub. 

Extraft  of  Opium. 

Take  of 

Purified  opium,  two  ounces ; 

Boiling  water,  one  pound. 

Melt  the  opium  in  the  water,  and  to  the  liquor  {trained,  while  it  is- 
warm,  add  one  pound  of  cold  diftilled  water.  Expofe  this  li- 
quor for  two  days  to  the  air,  filter  it  again,  and,  laftly,  evapo- 
rate it  to  the  confidence  of  an  extract  over  a very  gentle  fire, 

EXTRACTUM  SEMNiE, 

Lojid. 

Extract  of  Senna , 

Take  of 

Senna,  one  pound  *,  . - 

Diftilled  water,  one  gallon.  ^ 

.Boil  the  fenna  in  the  diftilled  water,  adding  after  its  decodiion  a 
little  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine.  Evaporate  the  drained  liquor  to 
a proper  thicknefs. 

Dub. 

Take  of 

Senna,  one  pound ; 

Water,  eight  pounds  \ 

Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  eight  ounces. 

Boil  the  fenna  in  the  water  to  one -half ; add  the  fpirit  to  the  de« 
codtion  after  it  is  cold,  and  digeft  in  a covered  velfel  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  exprefs  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a proper 
thicknefs  over  a very  gentle  fire. 

EXTRACTS  made  with  ALCOHOL  and  WATER 

EXTRACTUM  CINCHONA  OFFICINALIS, 

Edin . 

Extrabl  of  Cinchona* 

Take  of 

Cinchona  bark,  in  powder,  one  pound ; 

Alcohol,  four  pounds. 

Digeft  for  four  days,  and  pour  oft*  the  tindfctire. 

Boil  the  refiduum  in  five  pounds  of  diftilled  water  for  fifteen  ml* 
nutes,  and  filter  the  decodtion  boiling  hot  through  linen.  Re- 
peat' this  decodtion  and  filtration  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
dilVJled  water,  and  reduce  the  liquor  by  evaporation  to  the  con- 
fidence of  thin  honey.  Draw  off  the  alcohol  from  the  tindture 
’ by 
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by  diftillation,  until  it  alfo  become  thick  ; then  mix  the  liquor, 
thus  infpiflated,  and  evaporate  in  a bath  of  boiling  water,  fatu- 
rated  with  muriate  of  foda,  to  a proper  confiftency. 

EXTRACTUM  RADICIS  CONVOLVULI  JALAPS. 

' Edin. 

Ext  raft  of ’Jalap, 

This  is  prepared  in  the  fame  way. 

EXTRACTUM  CORTICIS  PERUVIANI  cum  RESINA. 

* Lond, 

Extraft  of  Peruvian  Bark  with  the  Refn . 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  reduced  to  coarfe  powder,  one  pound  ; 

Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  four  pints. 

Digeft  it  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the  tin&ure  ; boil  the  refL 
duum  in  ten  pints  of  diftilled  water  to  two ; then  ftrain  the  tine  * 
ture  and  deco&ion  feparately,.  evaporating  the  water  from  the 
deco&ion,  and  diftilling  off  the  fpirit  from  the  tindlure,  until 
each  begins  to  be  thickened.  Laiily,  mix  the  refino^  with  the 
aqueous  extraft,  and  make  the  mafs  fit  for  forming  into  pills, 

EXTRACTUM  CASCARILLiE, 

Lond . 

Extraft  of  Cafcarilla . 

EXTRACTUM  JALAPIL 
Lond. 

Extraft  of  Jalap, 

These  are  both  prepared  in  the  fame  way, 

EXTRACTUM  CASCARILLjE  RESINOSUM 

> Dub.  , 

Kef  nous  Extraft  of  Cafcarilla , 

Take  of 

Cafcarilla,  in  coarfe  powder,  one  pound ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  four  pounds. 

Digell  for  four  days,  then  pour  of  the  tinfture  and  ftrain ; boif  the 
refiduum  in  twelve  pounds  of  water  to  two,  and  purify  this  lh 
quor  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former.  Evaporate  the  decofticr, 
and  diftil  the  tinfture  till  both  begin  to  grow  thick  ; and,  lafU 
ly,  mix  them  well  together. 


EXTRACTUM  CORTICIS  PERUVIANI  PvUBRI  REST 
NOSUM.  Dub. 

Rejmous  Extraft  f Red  Peruvian  Bark, 

EXTRACTUM 
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EXTRACTUM  VALERIANS  SYLVESTRIS  RESlNO- 
SUM.  Dub. 

Pefinaus  Extract  of  Wild  Palerian. 

These  are  Doth  prepared  in  the  fame  way. 

EXTRACTUM  COLOCYNTHIDIS  COMPOSITUM, 

Loud.  ' s 

Compound  fxtra&t  of  Coloquintida. 

Take  of 

Pith  of  coloquintida,  cut  fmall,  fix  drachms  ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Scammony,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Smaller  cardamom  feeds,  hulked  and  pbwdered,  one  drachm , 
Proof-fpirit,  one  pint. 

Digeft  the  coloquintida  in  the  fpirit,  with  a gentle  heat,  during 
four  days.  To  the  exprelfed  tindure  add  the  aloes  and  fcam- 
mony  •,  when  thefe  are  diflolved,  draw  olF  the  fpirit  by  diftilla- 
tion,  and  evaporate  the  water,  adding  the  feeds  towards  the  end 
of  the  procefs,  fb  as  to  form  an  extrad  lit  for  making  into  pills* 

OPIUM  PURIFICATUM. 

Lojid . Dub . ^ 

Purified  Opium , 

Take  of 

Opium,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  one  jpound  ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  twelve  pints. 

Digeft  the  opium  with  a gentle  heat,  ftirring  now  and  then  till  it 
be  diflolved,  and  filter  through  paper.  Diftil  the.  tindure,  fo 
prepared,  to  a proper  thicknefs,  (for  making  into  pills,  Dub.} 
(Purified  opium  muft  be  kept  in  two  forms  ; one  foj%  proper  for- 
forming  into  pills  •,  the  other  bard , which  may  be  reduced  into 
powder,  Londd) 

The  chapter  on  extrads  and  refins  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia is  concluded  with  the  two  following  general  diredions  : 

1.  All  the  extrads,  during  the  time  of  infpifiation,  muft  be 
gently  agitated. 

2.  On  all  the  fofter  watery  extrads,  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirit 
of  wine  muft  be  fprinkled. 

All  thefe  extrrads  are  fuppofed  to  contain  the  virtues  of  the  fub- 
ftances  from  which  they  are  prepared,  in  a very  pure  and  concen- 
trated form  : But  this  fuppofition  is,  we  believe,  in  feverai  in- 
ftances  erroneous ; and  the  diredions  for  preparing  them  are  fre- 
quently injudicious  and  uneconomical. 

As  the  changes  which  opium  and  aloes  undergo  by  folution,  and 
fubfequent  evaporation,  have  never  been  afcertained  by  careful 
and  fatisfadory  experiments,  we  prefer  Well-feleded  pieces  of 

thefe- 
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thefe  fubftances  to  the  preparations  in  which  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  purified. 

Cinchona  bark  is  a medicine  of  very  great  importance ; but  un- 
fortunately the  proportion  of  woody  fibres,  or  inert  matter,  which 
enter  into  its  compolition  is  fo  great,  that  weak  ftojnachs  cannot 
bear  it,  when  given  in  quantity  fufficient  to  produce  any  very 
powerful  efteCts-.  On  this  account,  the  preparation  of  an  extraCt, 
which  may  contain  its  active  principles  in  a concentrated  form, 
becomes  alfo  an  objeCt  of  importance.  On  this  fubjeCt  there  is 
ilill  much  room  for  experiment.  The  London  and  Dublin  Col- 
leges, in  their  directions,  certainly  err  in  two  important  particu- 
lars; in  the  firft  place,  in  defiling  the  deception  to  be  continued 
until  the  greateft  part  of  the  menftruum  is  evaporated  *,  and,  in 
the  feeond  place,  in  feparating  by  filtration  the  powder  which  fe- 
parates  from  the  decoction  after  it  has  cooled.  The  firft  error 
probably  originated  in  the  idea,  that  by  continuing  the  boiling  for 
a great  length  of  time  more  of  the  bark  would  be  diftblved  ; but 
we  now  know,  that  water  is  incapable  of  diirolving  more  than  -a 
certain  quantity  of  the  aCtive  principles  of  bark  : and  that  after 
the  water  has  become  faturated,  by  continuing  the  decoCtion  we 
diminilh  the  quantity  of  the  menftruum,  and  therefore  alfo  dimi- 
nifti  the  quantity  of  bark  dilfolved.  It  is  not  fo  eafy-to  account 
for  the  feeond  error ; for,  according  to  the  old  idea,  that  the  pow- 
der which  feparated  on  cooling  from  a faturated  decoCticn  of  cin- 
chona, was  a refinous  fubftance,  it  furely  ought  not  to  have  been 
rejeCted  from  what  were  fuppofed  to  be  refinous  extracts.  This 
precipitate  is  now  known  to  be  caufed  by  the  much  greater  folu- 
bility  of  tannin  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water,  fo  that  the  precipi- 
tate is  not  different  from  what  remains  in  folution.  Accordingly 
we  have  found  by  experiment,  that  cinchona  gave  at  Ieaft  one- 
half  more  extract  when  the  decoCtion  were  conduced  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  Edinburgh  College. 

The  real  advantage  of  fo  expenlive  an  agent  as  alcohol,  in  pre- 
paring  any  of  thefe  extracts,  has  not  been  demonftrated ; and,  if 
we  are  not  mifinformed,  it  is  feldom  employed  by  the  apotheca- 
ries in  preparing  even  what  are  called  the  Refinous  Extracts . 

Th.e  fame  obfervations  apply  to  the  preparation  of  other  aftrin- 
gent  extracts,  fuch  as  thofe  of  logwood  and  oak- bark. 

1 

RESINA  FLAVA. 

Lo?id.  Dub 
Yellow  Rojln . 

This  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  diftillation  of  oil  of  turpen 

tine. 

Turpentines  are  combinations  of  volatile  oils  and  refins, 
which  are  eafily  feparated  by  diftillation.  The  procefs,  however, 

can  no*: 
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cannot  be  carried  fo  far  as  to  feparate  the  whole  of  the  oil,  with- 
out charring  and  burning  the  refin.  In  this  ftate  it  has  a brown 
colour  and  a certain  degree  of.  tranfparency,  and  is  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Fidlers  Rofin.  But,  if  water  be  added  to  the 
refiduum  of  the  diftillatron,  and  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  it  by 
agitation,  it  becomes  opaque,  and  is  called  Yellow  Rofin. 

Yellow  rofin  is  a ufeful  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  plan- 
ters and  hard  ointments. 

AMMONIACI  PURIFIG  ATIO. 

Lond. 

fihe  Purification  of  Gum  Ammoniacum . 

If  gum  ammoniac  do  not  feem  to  be  pure,  boil  it  in  water  till  it 
become  foft;  then  fqueeze  it  through  a canvafs-bag,  by  means 
of  a prefs.  Let  it  remain  at  reft  till  the  refinous  part  fubfide  ; 
then  evaporate  the  water;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  evapora- 
tion, mix  the  refinous  part  with  the  gummy. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  purified  afafeetida  and  fimilar  guin-refms » 
You  may  alfo  purify  any  gum  which  melts  eafily,  fisch  as  Galba - 
nUm , by  putting  it  in  an  ox-bladder,  and  holding  it  in  boiling 
water  till  it  become  fo  foft  that  it  can  be  feparated  from  its  im- 
purities by  prefling  through  a coarfe-linenjdoth. 

As  one,  and  perhaps  the  moft  active  conftituent  of  gummy -re- 
fins,- as  they  are  called,  is  of  a volatile  nature,  it  is  evident  that  it 
muft  be  in  a great  meafure  diflipated  in  the  procefs  juft  deferibed, 
and  that  we  cannot  expeft  the  fame  virtues  in  thefe  fubftances  af- 
ter they  are  purified,  which  they  poflefs  in  their  crude  ftate.  This 
procefs  is  therefore  contrary  to  the  principles  of  good  pharmacy  ; 
and  fuch  fpecimens  of  thefe-  gummy- refins  as  ftand  in  need  of  it 
to  give  them  an  apparent  degree  of  purity,  fhould  not  be  admitted 
into  the  ihop  of  the  apothecary.  Befides,  many  of  the  impurities 
which  they  ufually  contain,  are  eafily  feparated  in  compounding 
the  preparations  or  extemporaneous  preferiptions  into  which  they 
enter,  . 

STYRAX  PURIFXCATA, 

Lond . Dub. 

Purified  St  or  ax. 

Styracts  Purificatio. 
fihe  Purification  of  Storax , 

Diflblve  the  floras  in  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  ftrain  the  folu 
tion : afterwards  reduce  it  to  a proper  thicknefs  with  a gentle 
heat. 

Storax  is  a balfam  or  combination  of  refin  and  benzoic  acid, 
both  of  which  are  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  neither  of  them  volatile 
in  the  heat  neceftary  for  evaporating  alcohol.  Tlie  procefs  fot 
purifying  it  is  therefore  not  liable  to  any  chemical  objedions. 

* CHAR 
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This  form  is  proper  for  fuch  materials  only  as  are  capable  of  being 
fufficiently  dried  to  become  pulverifable,  without  the  lofs  of  their 
virtue.  There  are  many  fuhftances,. however,  of  this  kind,  which 
cannot  be  conveniently  taken  in  powder  ; bitter,  acrid,  fetid  diugs 
are  too  difagreeable ; emollient  and  mucilaginous  herbs  and  roots 
are  too  bulky  ; pure  gums  cohere,  and  became  tenacious  in  the 
mouth:  iixt  alkaline  fairs  deliquefce  when  expofed  to  the  air; 
and  volatile  alkalies  exhale.  Many' of  the  aromatics,  too,  fuffer 
a great  lofs  of  their  odorous  principle  when  kept  .in  powder ; as 
in  that  form  they  expofe  a much  larger  furface  to  the  air.  ^ 

The  dofe  of  powders,  in  extemporaneous  prefcription,  is  gene- 
rally about  half  a drachm : it  rarely  exceeds  a whole  drachm;  and 
is  not  often  lefs  than  a fcruple.  Subftances  which  pioduce  power- 
ful effects  in  fmaller  dofes  are  not*truffed  to  this  form,  unlefs  their 
bulk  be  increafed  by  additions  of  Ids  efficacy';  thofe  which  re- 
quire to  be  given  in  larger  ones  are  better  fitted  for  other  forms. 

The  ufual  vehicle  for  taking  the  lighter  powders,  is  any  agree- 
able thin  liquid.  The  ponderous  powders,  particularly  thofe  pre- 
pared from  metallic  fubftances,  require  a more  confiftent  vehicle, 
as  fyrups ; for  from  thin  ones  they  loon  fubiide  : llefinous  fub- 
ffances  likewife  are  molt  commodioully  taken  in  thick  liquors ; 
in  thin  ones,  they  are  apt  to  run  into  lumps,  which  are  not  eaffiy 
again  foluble. 


PULVIS  ALOES  cum  -CANELLA. 
Loud. 

Powder  of  Aloes  with  Cane'll  a . 


Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  pound  ; 

White  canella,  three  ounces.  _ . 

Powder  them  feparately,  and  then  mix  them. 

This  compofition  has  long  been  known  in  the  (hops  under  the 
title  of  Hiera  picra.  It  f urn  lilies  us  with  an  ufeful  aloetic  pur- 
gative, the  canella.  operating  as  a good  corrigent  for  the  aloes. 
But  it  is  more  frequently  employed  as  the' balls  of  electuaries,  or 
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PUL  VIS  ALOETICUS  cum  GUAIACO. 

Land , 

Aloetic  Powder  with  Guaiacum. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  and  an  half ; 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  ounce ; 

Aromatic  powder,  half  an  ounde. 

' Rub  the  aloes  and  gum  guaiacum  feparately  to  powder;  then  mix 
them  with  the  aromatic  powder. 

This  alfo  furnifhes  us  with  a ufeful  purgative:  But  when  ta- 
ken only  in  fntall  dofes,  its  chief  effed  is  that  of  promoting  per- 
fpiration. 

PULVIS  ALOETICUS  cum  pERRO. 

Lond. 

Aloetic  Powder  with  Iron . 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and  an  half; 

Myrrh,  two  ounces ; 

Dry  extract  of  gentian, 

Vitriolated  iron,  of  each  one  ounce. 

Reduce  them  feparately  to  powder,  and  mix  them. 

In  this  powder  we  have  an  aloetic  and  chalybeate  Conjoined. 
It  is  an  ufeful  medicine,  and  is  particularly  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  cafes  of  obftru&ed  menllruation, 

PULVIS  AROMATICUS, 

Lond,  Dub, 

Aromatic  Powder . 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces ; 

Smaller  cardamom- feeds,  hulked? 

Ginger, 

Long-pepper,  of  each  one  ounce. 

Rub  them  together  to  a powder,  (which  is  to  be  kept  in  a well 
corked  phial,  Dubl) 

Edin * » 

Take  of 
Cinnamon, 

Smaller  cardamom  feeds, 

Ginger,  each  equal  parts. 

Reduce  them'  to  a very  fine  powder,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a glafij 
veflel  well  clofed. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  agreeable,  hot,  fpicy,  medicines; 
and  as  fuch  may  be  ufefully  taken  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits  and 
' decayed 
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v, 

decayed  conditutions,  for  warming  the  ftomach,  promoting  di- 
geftion,  and  drengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifcera.  The  dofe  is 
from  ten  grains  to  a fcrnple  and  upwards.  The  firft  is  confidera- 
bly  the  warmed,  from  the  quantity  of  lopg  pepper  which  it  con- 
tains. 

i - 1 \ ■ , • ■ i- 

PULVIS  ASARI  COMPOSITUSo 
Lond.  Dub* 

Compound  Powder  of Afar  abac ca» 

Take  of  1 

Afarabaeca, 

Sweet  marjoram, 

Syrian  herb-maiticb,. 

Lavender,  of  each,  dried,  one  ounce. 

Reduce  them  together  to  powder,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a clofed 
phial. 

PULVIS  ASARI  EUROP7EI  COMPOSITUS* 

Edin» 

Compound  Powder  of  Afar  ah  acc  a » 

Take  of 

The  leaves  of  afar.abacca,  three  parts; 

■ , marjoram, 

Flowers  of  lavender,  of  each  one  part. 

Rub'  them  together  to  powder. 

They  are  both  agreeable  and  efficacious  errhines,  and  fuperior 
to  mod  of  thofe  ufually  fold  under  the  name  of  herb  fnujf.  They 
are  often  employed  wTith  great  advantage  in  cafes  of  obdinat© 
headach,  and  of  ophthalmias  redding  other  modes  of  cur©.  Taken 
under  the  form  of  fnuff  to  the  extent  of  five  or  fix  grains,  at  bed- 
time, they  will  operate  the  fucceeding  day  as  a powerful  errhine, 
inducing  frequent  fneezing,  anddikewife  a copious  difcharge  from 
the  nofe.  It  is,  however,  necedary,  during  their  operation,  to 
avoid  expofure  to  cold. 

PULVIS  CARBONATIS  C ALOIS  COMPOSITUS ; olims 
Pulvis  Cretaceus.  Edin. 

Compound  Powder  of  Carbonate  of  Lime ; formerly  Chalk  Powder , 
Take  of 

Prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  four  ounces  ; 

Nutmeg,  half  a drachm  ; 

Cinnamon,  one  drachm  and  a half. 

Reduce  them  together  to  powder,. 
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Pulvis  Cret^:  Compositus. 

Lond . 

Cojnpound  Powder  of  Chalk «, 

Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  half  a pound; 

Cinnamon,  four  ounces  ; 

Tormentil, 

Gum  Arabic,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 

Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  them  feparately,  and  mix  them. 

The  addition  of  the  aromatics  in  the  above  formula,  coincides 
with  tile  general  intention  of  the  remedy,  which  is  indicated  for 
weaknefs  and  acidity  in  the  ftomach,  and  in  loofenefs  from  acidit 

' r 

PULVIS  CRET JE  COMPOSITUS  cum  OPIO. 

Lond . 

Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium . 

Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  chalk,  eight  ounces  ; 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  one  drachm  and  an  half. 

Mix  them. 

From  the  addition  of  the  opium  this  remedy  becomes  flill  more 
powerful  than  the  above  in  reitraining  diarrhcea. 

PULVIS  CHELARUM  CANCRI  COMPOSITUS. 

Lond, 

Compound  Powder  of  Crahs  Claws . 

Take  of 

Crabs  claws,  prepared,  one  pound ; 

Chalk, 

Red- coral,  each,  prepared,  three  ounces. 

Mix  them. 

The  invention  of  this  formula  muft  be  afcribed  folely  to  the  un- 
philofophical  idea,  that  the  fum  of  the  powers  of  medicines  was 
increafed  by  mixing  them  together ; for  the  prefent  powder  is  a 
mixture  of  three  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  immenfe  differences  of  their  prices,  do  not  differ  in 
their  effe£b. 

PULVIS  CERUSSiE  COMPOSITUS. 

Lond. 

Compound  Powder  of  Cerufe . 

Take  of 

Cerufe,  five  ounces ; 

Sarcocoll,  an  ounce  and  a half; 

Tragacantb 
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Tragacanth,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  them  together.  * 

This  is  employed  for  external  purpofes,  as  in  colly ria,  lotions, 
and  injedions-for  repelling  acrimonious  humours,  and  in  inflam- 
mations ; but  for  all  thefe  purpofes  it  is  very  inferior  to  folutions  of 
acetite  of  lead. 


Take  of 


PULVIS  CONTRAYERVA  COMPOSITUS. 
Lo?id. 

Compound  Powder  of  Contrayerva. 


Contrayerva,  powdered,  five  ounces  ; 

Compound  powder  of  crabs  claws,  one  pound  and  a half. 

Mix  them. 

This  medicine  has  a very  good  claim,  to  the  title  of  an  alexsk 
pharmic  and  fudorifie.  The  contrayerva  by  itfelf  proves  very 
ferviceable  in  low  fevers,  where  the  vis  vitae  is  weak,  and  a dia- 
phorefis  to  be  promoted.  It  is  poffible,  that  the  crabs  claws  are  o-f 
no  farther  fervice  than  as  they  divide  this  adive  ingredient,  and 
make  it  fit  more  eafily  on  the  ffomach. 


PULVIS  IPECACUANHA  ET  OPIL 

Kdin. 

Pulvis  Ipecacuanha  Compositus  ; olim  Pulvis  Doveri. 

Lond.  Dub. 

Powder  of  Ipecacuanha  and  Vpimn, , or  Compound  Powder  of  Ipeca- 
cuan , formerly  Dover  's  Powder . 

Take  of 

Ipecacuanha,  in  powder, 

Opium,  (purified,  Dub.,  hard  purified,  Lotid. ) of  each  one  part ; 
Sulphate  of  potafs,  eight  parts. 

Triturate  them  together  into  a fine  powder. 

The  fulphate  of  potafs,  from  the  grittinefs  of  its  crykals,  is  per- 
haps better  fitted  for  tearing  and  dividing  the  tenacious  ooium 
than  any  other  fait : this  feems  to  be  its  only  ufe  in  the  prepara- 
tion. The  operator  ought  to  be  careful  that  the  opium  and  ipe- 
cacuanha be  equally  diffufed  through  the  whole  mafs  of  powder, 
otherwife  different  portions  of  the  powder  mull  have  differences  in 
degree  of  flrength. 

This  powder  is  one  of  the  moil  certain  fudorifics,  and,  as  fuch, 
was  recommended  by  Dr  Dover  as  an  effe&ual  remedy  in  rheu- 
matifm.  Modern  pradice  confirms  its  reputation,  not  only  in 
r leumatifm,  but  alfo  in  dropfy  and  feveral  other  difeafes,  where  it 
js  often  difficult  by  other  means  to  produce  a copious  fweat.  The 
dole  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  according  as  the  patient’s  flo- 
mach  and  flrength  can  bear  it.  It  is  proper  to  avoid  much 
-drinking  immediately  after  taking  it,  otherwife  it  is  very  apt  to 
rejected  by  vomiting  before  any  other  cffeds  are  produced. 

Pp  ' PULyiS 
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PULVIS  JALAPS  COMPOSITUS. 

Edin . 

Compound  Powder  of  Jalap* 

Jake  c£ 

Jalap  root,  one  part ; 

Super- tartrite  of  potafs,  two  parts® 

Grind  them  together  to  a very  fine  powder. 

The  life  of  the  cryftals  in  this  preparation,  is  to  break  down 
and  divide  the  jalap  ; and  therefore  they  are  direded  to  be  tritu- 
rated together,  and  not  feparately. 


PULVIS  MYRRH  iE  COMPOSITUS® 

Lond . 

Compound  Powder  of  Myrrh „ 

Take  of 
Myrrh, 

Dried  favin, 

— rue. 

Ruffian  caftor,  of  each  one  ounce® 

Rub  them  together  into  a powder. 

This  is  a reformation  of  the  Trochifci  e Myrrha,  a compofition 
contrived  by  Rhazes  again!!  uterine  obflru&ions.  From  a fern- 
pie  to  a drachm  or  more,  two  or  three  times  a day,  may  be  taken 
in  any  convenient  vehicle,  or  made  into  boiufes. 


PULVIS  OPIATUS® 

Lond . 

Opiate  Powder ® 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  one  drachm ; 

Burnt  and  prepared  hartfhorn,  nine  drachms. 

Mix  them. 

Edm> 

Take  of 

Opium,  one  part ; 

Prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  nine  parts® 

Rub  them  together  to  a fine  powder. 

In  thefe  powders  the  opium  is  the  only  a£Hve  ingredient ; and 
it  is  immaterial  whether  the  phofphate  or  carbonate  of  lim?  b?. 
pfed  to  promote  its  mechanical  divifion. 


PULVIS  SCAMMONII  COMPOSITUS® 
Lond . 

fiompoung  Powder  of  Scammony . 

Take  of 
Scammony, 

Paf  4 extract  of  jalap,  of  each  two  ounces  j 


Ginger* 


Of  Powders. 
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Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  them  feparately,  and  mix  them, 

Edino 

Take  of 
Scam  many, 

Super-tartrite  of  potafs,  equal  parts. 
Rub  them  together  to  a very  fine  powder. 
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Dub. 


Take  of 
Scammony, 

Vitriolated  vegetable  alkali,  each  two  ounces  9 
Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  them  feparately,  and  then  mix  them. 


In  the  firft  of  thefe  compofitions,  the  fcammony  is  combined  with 
another  purgative  more  adive  than  itfelf,  and  in  the  others,  with 
one  muchlefs  fo ; which  difference  mull  be  attended  to  in  prefcrip- 
tion.  The  ginger  is  an  ufeful  addition,  and  will  render  it  lefs  apt 
to  gripe. 


PULVIS  SC  AMMO  Nil  COMPOSITUS  cum  ALOE. 

Lond. 

Compound  Powder  of  Scammony  with  Aloes ± 

Take  of 

Scammony,  fix  drachms  ; 

Hard  extrad  of  jalap, 

Socotorine  aloes,  of  each  an  ounce  and  an  half ; 

Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  them  fepaTately,  and  mix  them. 

In  this  formula,  the  combination  of  fcammony,  jalap,  and  aloes, 
furnilhes  a very  adive  purgative,  which,  with  fome  intentions  at 
leaft,  may  be  preferable  to  either  of  the  preceding.  From  five  to 
Tten  grains  of  it  operate  as  a purgative,  even  in  cafes  of  obftinate 
ooftivenefs. 


PULVIS  SCAMMONII  cum  CALOMELANE. 

Lond . 

Powder  of  Scammony  with  Calomel, 

Take  of 

Scammony,  half  an  ounce  1 
Calomel, 

Double  refined  fugar,  of  each  two  drachms. 

Powder  them  feparately,  and  then  mix  them. 

In  this  formula,  we  have  the  fcammony  in  a more  fimple  Hate, 
united  with  fuch  a proportion  of  calomel,  as  mull  very  confidera- 
bly  ,a  d its  purgative  power  \ and  accordingly  it  may  be  employ  - 
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ed  with  advantage,  both  in  cafes  of  obftinate  coftivenefs,  and  in 
dropfical  affe&ions,  where  a confiderable  difcharge  is  required 
from  the  fyftem. 


PULVIS  SENNdL  COMPOSITES. 
Loud. 

Compound  Powder  of  Senna . 


Take  of 
■Senna, 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 

Scammony,  half-an  ounce ; 

Ginger,  two  drachms. 

Hub  the  fcammony  by  itfelf,  rub  the  reft  together  into  a powder, 
and  then  mix  them  all. 


This  powder  is  given  as  a cathartic,  in  the  dofe  of  two  fcruples, 
or  a drachm.  The  fpice  is  added,  not  only  to  divide,  but  to  warm 
the  medicine,  and  make  it  fit  eafier  on  the  ftomach.  The  fc am- 
mo ny  is  ufed  as  a ftimulus  to  the  fenna ; the  quantity  of  the  latter" 
neceftary  for  a dofe,  when  not  aflifted  by  fome  more  powerful 
material,  being  too  bulky  to  be  conveniently  taken  in  this  form. 


PULVIS  SULPHATIS  ALUMINfE  COMPOSITUS;  olim, 

Pulvis  Stypticus.  Edin. 

Compound  Powder  of  Sulphate  of  Alumina , formerly  Styptic  Pow~ 
der . 

Take  of 

Sulphate  of  alumina,  four  parts  ; 

Kino,  one  part.  , 

Hub  them  together  to  a fine  powder. 

This  powder  is  compofed  of  two  very  powerful  aftringents,'  but 
which  we  believe  are  not  combined  with  propriety.  At  leaft,  it 
is  certain  that  a folution  of  alum  is  decompofed  by  a folution  of 
kino. 


PULVIS  TRAGACANTHfE  COMPOSITUS. 
Lojid. 

Compound  Powder  of  fragacanth v 

Take  of 

Tragacanth,  powdered, 

Gum  Arabic, 

Starch,  of  each  an  ounce  and  an  half; 

Double  refined  fugar,  three  ounces. 

Rub  them  together  into  a powder. 


This  compofition  is  a mild  emollient ; and  hence  becomes  fer- 
yiceable  in  he&ic  cafes,  tickling  coughs,  ftrangury,  fome  kinds 
bf  divine  fluxes,  and  other  diforders  proceeding  from  a thin  acri- 
monious 
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monious  Hate  of  the  humours,  or  an  abrafion  of  the  mucus  of  the 
inteftines  : they  foften,  and  give  a greater  degree  of  conliftency 
to  the  former,  and  defend  the  latter  from  being,  irritated  or  exco- 
riated by  them.  All  the  ingredients  coincide  in  thefe  general  in- 
tentions.  Tlhe  dofe  is  from  half  a drachm  to  two  or  three  drachms9 
which  may  be  frequently  repeated* 
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CONSERVES . 


Conserves  _are  compolitiona  of  recent  vegetable  matters  and 
fugar,  beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs. 

This  management  is  introduced  for  prelerying  certain  hrnples, 
undried,  in  an  agreeable  form,  with  as  little  alteration  as  poffible, 
in  their  native  virtues ; and  to  fome  fubjefts  it  is  very  advanta- 
geoufly  applied.  Vegetables,  whofe  virtues  are  loft  or  dellroyed 
in  drying,  may  in  this  form  be  kept  uninjured  for  a length  of 
time:  for,  by  carefully  fecuring  the  mouth  of  the  containing  vef- 
fel,  the  alteration,  as  well  as  dilfipation,  of  their  active  principles, 
is  generally  prevented ; and  the  fugar  preferves  them  from  the 
corruption  which  juicy  vegetables  would  otherwife  undergo. 

The  fugar.  fhould  be  pounded  by  itfelf,  and  paffed  through  a 
neve,  before  it  be  mixed  with  the  vegetable  mafs,  for  without 
this  it  cannot  be  properly  incorporated.  Rofe-buds,  and  fome 
other  vegetables,  are  prepared  lor  mixing  with  fugar  by  a fmall 
wooden- mill  contrived  for  that  purpofe. 

I here  are,  however,  vegetables  whofe  virtues  are  impaired  by 
this  treatment.  Mucilaginous  fubffances,  by  long  lying  with  fu- 
gar, become  lefs  glutinous;  and  aftringents  fenfibly  become  fofter 
upon  the  palate.  Many  of  the  fragrafit  flowers  are  of  fo  tender 
and  delicate  a texture,  as  almoft  entirely  to  lofe  their  peculiar 
qualities  on  being  beaten  or  bruited. 

In  general,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  this  form,  on  account  of  the 
large  admixture  of  fugar,  only  fubflances  of  confidence  adivity 
can  be  taken  with  advantage  as  medicines.  And,  indeed,  conferees 
I are  at  prefent  .confidered  chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to  medicines  of 
greater  efficacy,  or  as  intermediums  for  joining  them  together 
I hey  are  very  convenient  for  reducing  into  bolufes  or  pills  the 
more  ponderous  powders,  as  fubmuriate  of  mercurj',  the  oxides  of 
iron,  and  other  mineral  preparations  ; which,  with  liouid  or  lefs 
conintent  matters,  as  fyrups,  will  not  cohere. 
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The  Hi  ops  were  formerly  encumbered  with  many  conferves  al- 
together mfignificant ; the  few  now  retained  have  in  general  either 
an  agreeable  flavour  to  recommend  them,  or  are  capable  of  an- 
fwering  fome  ufeful  purpofes  as  medicines.  Their  common  dofe 
is  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  or  as  much  as  can  be  taken  up  at  once  or 
twice  upon  the  point  of  a knife.  There  is,  in  general,  no  great 
danger  of  exceeding  in  this  particular. 

CONSERVE  CONSERVES 

Edin . 


Corticis  exterioris  recentis  fruc- 
tus  Citri  Aurantii,  raduld 
ahraji . 

PruSius  Rofae  Caninae,  maturi 
d feminibus  eorumque  pube 
folicite  pur  gates . 

Petalorum  Rofae  Rubrae  nondum 
explicitorum . 


Of  the  outer  rind  of  oranges, 
rafped  off  bj  a grater. 

Of  the  pulp  of  ripe  hips,  freed 
from  the  feeds  and  hairs  adhe- 
ring to  them.  - 
Of  red-rofe  buds. 


Beat  each  of  thefe  to  a pulp,  gradually  adding,  during  the  beating, 
three  times  their  weight  of  double- refined  fugar. 


CONSERVE 


Lond . 


CONSERVES 


Abjinthii  Maritimi. 

Corticis  exterioris  Aurantii  Hif- 
palenjis . 

Eujulce . 

Rofce  Rubrce . 


Of  fea  wormwood. 

Of  the  outer  rind  of  the  Seville 
orange. 

Of  wood  forrel. 

Of  the  red  rofe. 


Pluck  the  leaves  from  the  ftalks,  the  unblown  petals  from  the 
cups,  taking  off  the  heels. 

Take  off  the  outer  rind  of  the  oranges  by  a grater.  When  pre- 
pared in  this  way,  beat  them  with  a wooden  peflle  in  a marble 
mortar,  firft  by  themfelves,  afterwards  with  three  times  their 
■weight  of  double-refined  fugar  until  they  be  mixed. 


CONSERVA  CYNOSBATL 

Lond. 

Conferee  of  Hips • 

Take  of 

Pulp  of  ripe  hips,  one  pound  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  powdered,  twenty  ounces* 
Mix  them  iffto  a conf&rve. 


CONSERVA 
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CONSERVA  ACETOSELLiE. 

bub, 

, Conferve  of  Wood  Sorrel* 

Beat  the  leaves  of  wood  forrelj  gradually  adding  twice  their 
weight  of  double-refined  fugar. 

CONSERVA  CORTICIS  AURANTIL 

Dub » 

Conferve  of  Orange  Peeh 

To  the  outer  peel  of  Seville  oranges  taken  off  with  a grater,  gra= 
dually  add  three  times  its  weight  of  double- refined  fugar,  while 
beating  them  together. 

CONSERVA  ROSAL 

Dub . 

Conferve  of  Rofes . 

Beat  the  petals  of  red-rofe  buds  freed  from  *the  calices  and  heels, 
gradually  adding  three  times  their  weight  of  double-refined  fu- 
gar. 

It  is  Tcarcely  neceflary  to  make  any  particular  remarks  on  thefe 
conferves.  Their  tafte  and  virtues  are  compounded  of  thofe  of 
fugar,  and  the  fubflance  combined  with  it.  The  wood  forrel  and 
hips  are  acidulous  and  refrigerant ; the  orange-rind  and  worm- 
wood bitter  and  Itomachic,  and  the  red-rofe  buds  aftringent. 

CONSERVA  ARL 

Lond , 

Conferve  of  Arum, 

Take  of 

Frelh  root  of  arum,  bruifed,  half  a pound  j 
Double -refined  fugar,  a pound  and  a half. 

Beat  them  together  in  a mortar. 

^ This  is  one  of  the  belt  forms  for  exhibiting  this  fimple,  as  its 
virtues  are  deitroyed  by  drying,  and  are  not  extracted  by  any 
xnenltruum.  It  may  be  given  to  adults  in  doles  of  a drachm. 

CONSERVA  PRUNI  SYLVESTRIS. 

Lond, 

Conferve  of  Sloes, 

Put  the  floes  in  water  upon  the  fire  that  they  may  foften,  taking 
care  that  they  be  not  broken ; then  the  floes  being  taken  out  of 
the  water,  prefs  out  the  pulp,  and  mix  it  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  double-refined  fugar  into  a conferve. 

This  preparation  is  a gentle  aftringent,  and  maybe  given  as 
fuch  in  the  dofe  of  two  or  three  drachms* 

P P 4 CONSERVA 
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CONSERVA  SCILLiE. 

Loud. 

Conferve  of  Squills*  ' 

Take  of  v 

Frefn  fquills,  one  ounce  *, 

Double-refined  fugar,  five  ounces. 

Beat  them  together  in  a mortar  into  a conferve. 

This  conferve  is  directed  to  be  prepared  in  a fmall  quantity,  to 
guard  againfl  its  varying  in  ftrength.  It  may  be  given,  to  adults., 
in  dofes  of  from  half  a drachm  to  two  fcruples,  efpecially  when 
frelh. 

The  conferve  of  fquills  is  a more  uncertain  and  lefs  agreeable 
mode  of  exhibiting  this  article,  than  the  powder  of  the  dried  root 
made  into  pills,  or  a bolus  with  any  other  conferve. 

The  London  College  conclude  their  chapter  on  conferves,  with 
defiring  all  the  conferves,  efpecially  thofe  of  arum  and  fquills,  to 
be  kept  in  clofe  vefiels. 


CHA  P.  XXXVII.  ' 

ELECTUARIES  and  CONFECTIONS. 

Electuaries  are  compofed  chiefly  of  powders  mixed  up  with 
fyrups,  &c.  into  fuch  a confiftence,  that  the  powders  may  vnot  fe- 
parate  in  keeping,  that  a dole,  may  be  eafily  taken  up  on  the  point 
of  a knife,  and  not  prove  too  ftiff  to  fwallow. 

Electuaries  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines,  and 
fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  The  more  powerful 
drugs,  as  cathartics,  emetics,  opiates,  and  the  like,  (except  in  offi- 
cinal electuaries  to  be  difpenfed  by  weight),  are  feldom  trufted  in 
this  form,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  dofe  : difguftful 
ones,  acrids,  bitters,  fetids,  cannot  be  conveniently  taken  into  it ; 
nor  is  the  form  of  an  electuary  well  fitted  for  the  more  ponderous 
fubftances,  as  mercurials,  thele  being  apt  to  fubfide  on  keeping, 
tinlefs  the  compofition  be  made  very  ilifi. 

The  iighter  powders  require  thrice  their  weight  of  honey,  or 
fyrup,  boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of  honey,  to  make  them  into  the 
confidence  of  an  ele&uary-,  of  fyrups  of  the  common  confiftence, 
twice  the  weight  of  the  powder  is  fufficientf  / 

Where  the  common  fyrups  are  employed,  it 'is  necefiary  to  add 
likewife  a little  conferve, -to  prevent  the  compound  from  drying 

too 
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too  foon.  Ele6tuaries  of  Peruvian  bark,  for  inftance,  made  up 
with  fyrup  alone,  will  often  in  a day  or  two  grow  too  dry  for 
taking. 

Some  powders,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  lefs  grateful  kind,  are 
more  conveniently  made  up  with  mucilage  than  with  fyrup,  honey, 
or  conferve.  The  three  latter  Hick  about  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
and  thus  occafion  the  tafte  of  the  medicine  to  remain  for  a confi- 
derable  time  •,  whilft  mucilages  pafs  freely,  without  leaving  any 
tafte  in  the  mouth.  A little  foft  extract  of  liquorice,  joined  to  the 
mucilage,  renders  the  compofition  fufiiciently  grateful,  without: 
the  inconveniencies  of  the  more  adhefive  fweets. 

The  quantity  of  an  ele&uary,  directed  at  a time,  in  extemporar 
neous  prefcription,  varies  much  according  to  its  conftituent  parts, 
but  it  is  rarely  lefs  than  the  fize  of  a nutmeg,  or  more  than  two  or 
three  ounces. 


ELECTUARIUM  AROM  ATI  CUM. 

Edin . 

Aromatic  EleCtuary. 

Take  of  \ 

Aromatic  powder,  one  part  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  two  parts. 

Mix  and  beat  them  well  together,  fo  as  to  form  an  electuary. 


Dub. 


Take  of 

Conferve  of  orange  peel,  three  ounces  ; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  of  each,  in  powder,  half  an  ounpe  ; 

Ginger,  in  powder, 

Saffron,  of  each  two  drachms  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much  as  may  be  neceffary  to  form  the 
whole  into  an  electuary,  by  beating  them  well  together. 


CONFECTIO  AROMATICA. 

Lo?id. 

Aromatic  ConfeBion . 

Take  of 

Zedoary,  in  coarfe  powder, 

Saffron,  of  each  half  a pound  ; 

Diftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ; then  prefs  and  ftrain.  Reduce 
the  ftrained  liquor,  by  evaporation,  to  a pint  and  a half;  -to 
which  add,  ' 

Compound  powder  of  crabs  claws,  fixteen  cunces  ; 

Cinnamon, 


Nutmeg, 
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Nutmeg,  of  each  two  ounces  j 
Cloves,  one  ounce  ; 

Smaller  cardamom  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  two  pounds. 

Reduce  the  aromatics  together  to  a very  fine  powder,  and  form 
them  into  a confedion,  by  adding  the  fugar. 

These  compofitions  are  fufficiently  grateful,  and  moderately 
warm.  They  are  given  in  the  form  of  a bolus,  in  doles  of  from 
five  grains  to  a fcruple,  or  upwards,  as  a cordial,  or  as  a vehicle 
for  more  active  fubltances.  The  fimple  compofition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh College  ferves  all  thefe  purpofes  as  well  as  the  complicated 
formula  of  the  London  College. 

ELECTUARIUM  CASSIiE  FISTULiE. 

Edin. 

EleEiuary  of  Cafjia . 

Take  of 

Pulp  of  cafiia  fiftularis,  fix  ounces  ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds, 

Manna,  each  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Syrup  of  pale  rofes,  fix  ounces. 

Having  beat  the  manna  in  a mortar,  difiolve  it  with  a gentle  heat, 
ih  the  fyiup*,  then  add  the  pulps,  and  evaporate  them  with  a 
regularly  continued  heat  to  the  confiftence  of  an  eieCtpary. 

Electuarium  Cassia.  f 
Lond.  Dub . 

EJeCiuary  of  CaJJia . 

Take  of 

The  frefli  extracted  pulp  of  caflia,  half  a pound  j 
Manna,  two  ounces  ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce  ; 

Rofe  fyrup,  half  a pound. 

Beat  the  manna,  and  difiolve  it  over  a flow  fire  in  the  rofe  fyrup  % 
then  add  the  pulps ; and,  with  a continued  heat,  evaporate  the 
whole  to  the  proper  thicknefs  of  an  eleCtuary, 

These  compofitions  are  very  convenient  ofiicinals,  to  ferve  as  a 
bafis  for  purgative  electuaries  and  other  fimilar  purpofes.  The 
tamarinds  give  them  a pleafant  tafte,  and  do  not  fubjeCt  them,  as 
might  be  expected,  to  turn  four.  After  Handing  for  four  months, 
the  compofition  has  been  found  no  fourer  than  when  firft  made* 
This  electuary  likewife  is  ufefully  taken  by  itfelf,  to  the  quanti- 
ty of  two  or  three  drachms  occafionatyy,  for  gently  loofening  the 
belly  in  coftive  habits. 

ELECTUARIUM 
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ELECTUARIUM  CASSIA  J5ENN JE ; olim,  Electua*WJM 
Lenitivum,  Edin. 

Electuariuivi  SennjE. 

Land* 

Ele&uary  of  Senna , commonly  called  Lenitive  Ele&uary „ 
Take  of 

Senna,  eight  ounces ; 

Coriander  feeds,  four  ounces  \ 

Liquorice,  three  ounces  ; 

Tigs,  one  pound ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds, 

— caflia, 

— — prunes,  each  half  a pound  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Powder  the  fenna  with  the  coriander  feeds,  and  lift  out  ten  ounces 
of  the  mixed  powder.  Boil  the  remainder  with  the  figs  and  li- 
quorice, in  four  pints  of  (didilled,  Lond .)  water,  to  one  half ; 
then  prefs  out  and  drain  the  liquor.  Evaporate  this  drained, 
liquor  to  the  weight  of  about  a pound  and  a half ; then  add  the 
fugar,  and  make  a fyrup ; add  this  fyrup  by  degrees  to  the 
pulps,  and,  ladly,  mix  in  the  powder. 

Dub, 

Take  of 

Senna  leaves,  in  very  fine  powder,  four  ounces  , 

Pulp  of  French  prunes,  one  pound  ; 

— — - tamarinds,  two  ounces  ; 

Molafles,  a pound  and  a half ; 

Eflential  oil  of  caraway,  two  drachms. 

Boil  the  pulps  in  the  fyrup  to  the  thicknefs  of  honey;  then  add 
the  powders,  and,  when  the  mixture  is  cooled,  add  the  oil ; then 
beat  them  all  well  together,  fo  as  to  form  an  ele&uary. 

This  ele&uary  is  a very  convenient  laxative,  and  has  long 
been  in  common  ufe  among  pra&itioners.  Taken  to  the  fize  of  a 
nutmeg  or  more,  as  occafion  may  require,  it  is  an  excellent  laxa- 
tive for  loofening  the  belly  in  codive  habits. 

The  formula  of  the  Dublin  College  is  much  more  fimple  and 
elegant  than  the  other ; but  might  be  rendered  dill  more  fo,  by 
fubdituting  an  equivalent  quantity  of  fine  fugar  for  the  molafles. . 


ELECTUARIUM  CATECHU  5 olim,  Confectio  Japonica, 

Edin. 

Ele&uary  of  Catechu , commonly  called  'japonic  Confe&ion . 
Take  of 

Extra&  of  mimofa  catechu,  four  ounces  j 


£ino, 
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Kino,  three  ounces; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  eaeh  one  ounce  ; 

Opium  diffufed  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  Spanifh  white  wine, 
one  dram  and  a half ; 

Syrup  of  dried  rofes  boiled  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  two 
pounds  and  a quarter. 

Reduce  the  folids  to  powder  ; and  having  mixed  them  with  the 
opium  and  fyrup,  make  them  into  an  ele&uary. 

Electuarium  Catechu  Compositum  ; olim,  Confectio  Ja~ 
ponica.  Dub. 

Compound  EleBuary  of  Catechu , formerly  Japonic  ConfeBion , 
Take  of  " 

Catechu,  four  ounces  ; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Kino,  three  ounces  ; 

Purified  opium,  diffufed  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  Spanifh  white 
wine,  a drachm  and  a half ; 

Syrup  of  ginger ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  of  each,  evaporated  to  the  confluence  of- 
honey,  fourteen  ounces  ; 

Tin&ure  of  Tolu,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them,  fo  as  to  form  an  eleCtuary. 

These  electuaries,  which  do  not  differ  in  any  material  particu- 
lar, are  extremely  ufeful  aflringent  medicines,  and  are  often  given 
in  dofes  of  a tea-fpoonful,  frequently  repeated,  in  cafes  of  diar- 
rhoea, &.c.  Ten  fcruples  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

ELECTUARIUM  SCAMMONII. 

Loud,  Dub. 

Electuary  of  Scammony . 

Tale  of 

Scammony,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Cloves, 

Ginger,  of  each  fix  drachms  ; 

Effential  oil  of  caraway,  half  a drachm  ; 

(Syrup  of  rofes,  as  much  as  is  fufficient,  Londl) 

Mix  the  fpices,  powdered  together,  with  the  fyrup  (of  orange  peel, 
Dubl)  ; then  add  the  fcammony,  and  laftly  the  oil  of  caraway. 

This  eleCluary  is  a warm,  brifk  purgative.  A drachm  and  a 
•half  contain  fifteen  grains  of  fcammony. 

ELECTUARIUM 
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ELECTUARIUM  OPIATUM;  ollm,  Electuarium  Thebai- 
cum.  Edin. 

Opiate  EleCiuary , commonly  called  thebaic  EleCiuary . 

Take  of 

Aromatic  powder,  fix  ounces  ; 

Virginian  fnake  root,  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces  ; 

Opium  diffufed  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  Spamlh  wdfite  winf , 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  one  pound. 

Mix  them,  and  form  an  electuary. 

CONFECTIO  OPIATA, 

Lond . 

ConfeCtion  of  Opium . 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  fix  drachms  \ 

Long  pepper, 

Ginger, 

Caraway-feeds,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 

Syrup  of  white  poppy,  boiled  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  whole. 

Mix  the  purified  opium  with  the  fyrup  heated;  then  add  the  other 
ingredients,  rubbed  to  powder. 

The  adtion  which  thefe  eledfuaries  will  produce  on  the  living 
fyftem,  is  abundantly  apparent  , from  the  nature  of  their  ingre- 
dients. They  are  combinations  of  aromatics  with  opium ; one 
grain  of  opium  being  contained  in  thirty-fix  of  the  London  con- 
fedtion,  and  in  forty- three  of  the.  Edinburgh  eledhtary. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII, 


TROCHES . 


Troches  and  lozenges  are  compofed  of  powders  made  up  with 
glutinous  fubftances  into  little  cakes,  and  afterwards  dried.  This 
form  is  principally  made  ufe  of  for  the  more  -commodious  exhi- 
bition of  certain  medicines,  by  fitting  them  to  difiblve  {lowly  in 
the  mouth,  fo  as  to  pafs  by  degrees  into  the  ftomach;  and  hence 
thefe  preparations  have  generally  a confiderabie  proportion  of  fu- 

gar 
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gar  or  other  materials  graceful  to  the  palate.  Some  powders  have 
likewife  been  reduced  into  troches,  with  a view  to  their  preferva- 
tion  *,  though  poffibly  for  no  very  good  reafons *,  for  the  moilten- 
ing,  and  afterwards  drying  them  in  the  air,  muft  in  this  light  be 
of  greater  injury,  than  any  advantage  accruing  from  this  form  can 
counterbalance. 

TROCHISCX  CARBONATIS  CALCIS. 

Edin. 

troches  of  Carbonate  of  Lime . 

Take  of 

Carbonate  of  lime,  four  ounces  ; 

Gum  Arabic,  one  ounce  i 
Nutmeg,  one  drachm^ 

Double  refined  fugar,  fix  ounces. 

Powder  them  together,  and  form  them  with  water  into  a mafs  fgr 
making  troches. 

Trochisci  Cret^:s 
Lond. 

"troches  of  Chalk*  * 

Take  of 

Chalk,  prepared,  four  ounces  *, 

Crabs  claws,  prepared,  two  ounces; 

Cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Double -refined  fugar,  three  ounces. 

Powder  them,  and  add  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  and  make  tro- 
ches. 

These  are  ufed  againft  acidity  of  the  fiomach,  efpecially  whefc 
accompanied  with  diarrhoea. 

TROCHISCI  GLY C YRRHIZiE. 

Lond.  Dub . 
troches  of  Liquorice • 

Take  of 

Extra#  of  liquorice, 

Double- refined  fugar,  of  each  ten  (fix,  Dubi)  ounces  ; 
Tragacanth,  powdered,  three  (two,  Dub.)  ounces. 

Powder  them  thoroughly,  and  make  them  into  troches  with  role- 
water. 

Edin o 

Take  of 

Extra#  of  liquorice, 

Gum  Arabic,  each  one  part  y 
White  fugar,  two  parts. 


Difiblve 
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Diffolve  them  in  warm  water,  and  ftrain  : then  evaporate  the  fo- 
lution  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  be  of  a proper  confiftence  for  be- 
ing formed  into  troches. 

These  are  both  agreeable  pe#orals,  and  may  be  ufed  at  plea- 
fure  in  tickling  coughs.  The  former  of  thefe  two  receipts  is 
the  eafieft  and  belt  mode  of  making  thefe  troches.  Refined 
extra#  of  liquorice  Ihould  be  ufed ; and  it  is  eafily  powdered  in 
the  cold,  after  it  has  been  laid  for  fome  days  in  a dry  and  rather 
warm  place.  The  folution  and  fubfequent  evaporation  directed 
by  the  Edinburgh  College  is  exceedingly  troublefome,  and  apt  to 
give  them  an  empyreumatic  flavour. 

TROCHISCI  GLY C YRRHIZiE  cum  OPIO. 

Edin . 

Liquorice  ’Troches  with  Opium . 

Take  of 

Opium,  two  drachms *, 

Tin#ure  of  Tolu,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Common  fyrup,  eight  ounces  ; 

Extract  of  liquorice,  foftened  in  warm  water, 

Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  of  each  five  ounces. 

Grind  the  opium  well  with  the  tin#ure,  then  add  by  degrees  the 
fyrup  and  extra# ; afterwards  gradually  fprinkle  upon  the 
mixture  the  powdered  gum  Arabic.  Laftly,  dry  them  fo  as  to 
form  a mafs  to  be  made  iuto  troches,  each  weighing  ten  grains, 

Trochisci  Glycyrrhiz;^  Composite 
Dub . 

Compound  Laroches  of  Liquorice . 

Take  of 

Purified  opium,  two  drachms  \ 

Balfam  of  Peru,  one  drachm ; 

Tin#ure  of  myrrh,  three  drachms. 

Triturate  the  opium  in  the  balfam  and  tin#ure  mixed,  until  it  be 
perfe#ly  diflfolvdd  ; then  gradually  add  of 
Tin#ure  of  Tolu,  two  drachms  *, 

Extra#  of  liquorice,  foftened  in  warm  water,  nine  ounces. 
Beat  them  together  thoroughly,  gradually  adding  of  gum  Arabic, 
in  powder,  five  ounces,  and  form  the  mafs  into  troches,  weigh- 
ing ten  grains  each. 

These  dire#ions  for  preparing  the  above  troches  are  fo  full 
and  particular,  that  no  further  explanation  is  neceflfary.  Six  of 
the  Dublin  troches,  and  feven  and  a half  of  the  Edinburgh,  con- 
tain about  one  grain  of  opium.  Thefe  troches  are  medicines  of 
approved  efficacy  in  tickling  Roughs  depending  on  an  irritation  of 
fauces.  Befides  the  mechanical  effe#  of  the  invifcating  mat- 
ters 
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ters  in  involving  acrid  humours,  or  lining  and  defending  the  ten- 
der membranes,  the  opium  mull  no  doubt  have  a confiderable 
ihare,  by  more  immediately  diminifliing  the  irritability  of  the 
parts  themfelves. 

TROCHISCI  GUMMOSI. 

Edin . 

Gum  Proches. 

Take  of 

Gum  Arabic,  four  parts  ; 

Starch,  one  part ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  twelve  parts. 

Powder  them,  and  make  them  into  a proper  mafs  with  rofe-  water, 
fo  as  to  form  troches. 

Trochisct  Amyli.  \ 

Lond . 

troches  of  Stcirchc 

Take  of 

Starch,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Liquorice,  fix  drachms ; 

Florentine  orris,  half  an  ounce ; 

Double -refined  fugar,  one  pound  and  a half. 

Powder  them,  and  by  means  of  mucilage  of  gum-tragacanth, 
make  troches. 

They  may  be  made,  if  fo  chofen,  without  the  orris. 

These  compofitions  are  very  agreeable  pectorals,  and  may  be 
ufed  at  pleafure.  They  are  calculated  for  allaying  the  tickling 
in  the  throat  which  provokes  coughing. 

Although  the  compofition  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeias be  fomewhat  different,  yet  their  effe&s  are  very  much 
the  fame. 

TROCHISCI  MAGNESIA;. 

\Lond. 

'fro does  of  Magnejici . 

Take  of 

Burnt  magnefia,  four  ounces  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  two  ounces ; 

Ginger,  powdered,  one  fcruple. 

Triturate  them  together,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  mucilage  of 
gum  Arabic,  make  troches. 

These  are  Excellent  antacids,  and  at  the  fame  time  tend  to 
Leep  the  bowels  open. 


TROCHISCI 
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TROCHISCI  NITRATIS  POTASSfE. 

Edin. 

Troches  of  Nitrate  of  Potafu 
Take  of  * 

Nitrate  of  potafs,  one  part ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  three  parts. 

Rub  together  to  powder  and  form  them  with  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth  into  a mafs,  to  be  divided  into  troches, 

TROCHISCI  NlTRIo 
Lond. 

Troches  of  Nitre . 

Take  of 

Purified  nitre,  powdered,  four  ounces  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  powdered,  one  pound ; 

Tragacanth,  powdered,  fix  drachms. 

With  the  addition  of  water,  make  troches. 

This  is  a very  agreeable  form  for  the  exhibition  of  nitre; 
though,  when  the  fait  is  thus  taken  without  any  liquid,  (if  the 
quantity  be  confiderable),  it  is  apt  to  occafion  uneafinefs  about 
the  ftomach,  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  large  dilutipn  with 
aqueous  liquors. 

TROCHISCI  SULPHURISo 

Lond . 1 

Troches  of  Sulphur . 

Take  of 

Wafhed  flowers  of  fulphur,  two  ounces  ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  four  ounces. 

Rub  them  together,  with  a fufficieht  quantity  of  the  mucilage  of 
quince-feeds,  and  make  troches. 

This  compofition  is  to  be  confidefed  only  as  an  agreeable  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  fulphur,  no  alteration  or  addition  being  here 
made  to  its  virtues. 


CHAP,  XXXIX. 

PILLS. 

9 

To  this  fbrrn  are  peculiarly  adapted  thofe  drugs  which  operate 
in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe  naufeous  and  offenfive  tafte  or  fmell  re- 
quire them  to  be  concealed  from  the  palate. 
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Pills  diffolve  the  moft  difficultly  in  the  ftomach,  and  produce, 
the  moll  gradual  and  lalting  effects,  of  all  the  internal  forms. 
This  is,  in  fame  cafes,  of  great  advantage  ; in  others,  it  is  a quali- 
ty not  at  all  defirable  ; and  fohietimes  may  even  be  of  dangerous 
confequetice,  particularly  with  regard  to  emetics;  which,  if  they 
pafs  the  ftomach  undiffolved,  and  afterwards  exert  themfelves  in 
the  inteftines,  operate  there  as  violent  cathartics.  Hence  emetics 
are  among  us  fcarce  ever  given  in  pills  ; and  hence  to  the  relinous 
and  difficultly  foluble  fubftances,  faponaceous  ones  ought  to  be* 
added,  in  order  to  promote  their  folution. 

Gummy  relins,  and  infpilfated  juices,  are  fometimes  foft 
enough  to  be  made  into  pills,  without  addition  : where  any  moi- 
fture  is  requifite,  fpirit  of  wine  is  more  proper  than  fyrups  or  con- 
ferves#as  it  unite?  more  readily  with  them,  and  does  not  fenlibly 
incre&fe  their  bulk.  Light  dry  powders  require  fyrup  or  muci- 
lages : and  the  more  ponderous,  as  the  mercurial  and  other  metal- 
lic preparations,  thick  honey,  conferve,  or  extracts. 

Light  powders  require  about  half  their  weight  of  fyrup  *,  or  of 
honey,  about  three-fourths  their  weight ; to  reduce  them  into  a 
due  confluence  for  forming  pills.  Half  a dram  of  the  mafs  will 
make  five  or  fix  pills  of  a moderate  fize. 

Gums  and  inipiffated  juices,  are  to  be  firfl  foftened  with  the 
liquid  prefcribed  : the  powders  are  then  to  be  added,  and  the 
whole. beat  thoroughly  together,  till  they  be  perfectly  mixed. 

The  mafies  for  pills  are  bell  kept  in  bladders,  which  fhould 
he  moiflened  now  and  then  with  fome  of  the  fame  kind  of  liquid 
that  the  mafs  was  made  up  with,  or  with  fome  proper  aromaJUc 
oil. 

PILULE  ALGETIC^. 

Edin. 

Aloetic  Pills. 

Take  of 

Aloes  in  powder, 

Soap,  equal  parts. 

Peat  them  with  fimple  fyrup  into  a mafs  fit  for  making  pills, 

Viib f 

Take  of 

Barbadoes  aloes  in  powder  one  ounce  ; 

Extra&  of  gentian,  hdlf  an  ounce  ; 

Ginger  in  powder  two  drachms. 

Beat  them  together,  and  form  a mqfs  with  je^y  of  f$ap,  (gela- 

|;ifnp,  faponis). 


piLULfL 
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PILULE  ALOES  COMPOSITE. 

Lond . 

Compound  Pills  of  Aloes* 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 

Extra#  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  caraway  feeds,  two  fcruples  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is  Sufficient. 

Beat  them  together. 

Although  foap  can  fcarcely  be  thought  to  facilitate  the  folu- 
tion  of  the  aloes  in  the  ftomach,  as  was  fuppofed  by  Boerhaave 
and  others,  it  is  probably  the  molt  convenient  fubilance  that  can 
be  added  to  give  it  the  proper  confidence  for  making  pills. 
When  extra#  of  gentian  is  triturated  with  alops,  they  re-a#  upon 
each  other,  and  become  too  foft  to  form  pills,  fo  that  the  addition 
of  any  fyrup  to  the  mafs  is  perfe#ly  unneceflary,  unlefs  at  the 
fame  time  fome  powder  be  added  to  give  it  confillency,  as  is  done 
by  the  Dublin  College.  Thefe  pills  have  been  much  ufed  as 
warm  and  ftomachic  laxatives  : they  are  very  well  fuited  for 
the  coftivenefs  fo  often  attendant  on  people  of  fedentary  lives. 
Like  other  preparations  of  aloes,  they  are  alfo  ufed  in  jaundice, 
and  in  certain  cafes  of  obftru#ed  menfes.  They  are  feldom  ufed 
for  producing  full  purging ; but  if  this  be  required,  a fcruple  or 
half  a drachm  of  the  mafs  may  be  made  into  pills  of  a moderate 
jaze  for  one  dofe. 

PILUL/E  ALOES,  cum  A$SA  FCETIDA. 

Edin. 

Pills  of  Aloes , with  AJja  Fasti  da  t 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Alfa  foetida, 

Soap,  equal  parts  : 

Form  them  into  a mafs  with  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic. 

These  pills,  in  dofes  of  about  ten  grains  twice  a-day,  produce 
the  moft  falutary  effie#s  in  cafes  of  dyfpepfia,  attended  with  flatu- 
lence and  coftivenefs. 

PILULiE  ALOES  cum  COLOCYNTHIDE, 

Edin . 

Pills  of  Aloes  with  Colcoynih. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Scammony,  of  each  eight  parts  ; 

Colocynth,  four  parts  ; 

Oil  of  cioves, 

Sulphate  of  potafs  with  fulphur,  of  each  one  part. 
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Reduce  the  aloes  and  fcammony  into  a powder,  with  the  fait  j then 
let  the  colocynth,  beat  into  a very  fine  powder,  and  the  oil,  be 
added  ; laffly,  make  it  into  a proper  mafs  with  mucilage  of 
gum  Arabic. 

In  thefe  pills  we  have  a very  ufeful  and  adlive  purgative  j and 
where  the  fimple  aloetic  pill  is  not  fufficient  for  obviating  coftive- 
nefs,  this  will  often  effedtually  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Little  of  their 
adfivity  can  depend  upon  the  fait  which  enters  the  compolition. 
Thefe  pills  often  produce  a copious  difcharge  in  cafes  of  obftinate 
coftivenefs,  when  taken  to  the  extent  only  of  five  or  ten  grains ; 
but  they  may  be  employed  in  much  larger  dofes.  They  are,  how- 
ever, feldonp  ufed  with  the  view  of  producing  proper  catharfis. 
Half  a dram  of  the  mafs  contains  about  five  grains  of  the  colo-* 
cynth,  ten  of  the  aloes,  and  ten  of  the  fcammony. 

PILULE  ALOES  cum  MYRRHA, 

Lond. 

Pills  of  Aloes  with  Myrrh . 

Take  of  ‘ ' 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces  ; 

Myrrh, 

.Saffron,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  fafiron,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 

Powder  the  aloes  and  myrrh  feparately ; and  afterwards  beat  all 
the  ingredients  together  into  a mafs. 

Edin , 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces ; 

Myrrh,  one  ounce ; 

Saffron,  half  an  ounce. 

Beat  them  into  a mafs  with  a proper  quantity  of  fyrup. 

These  pills  have  long  continued  in  pradtice,  without  any  other 
alteration  than  in  th6  fyrup  with  which  the  mafs  is  made  up,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  faffron.  The  virtues  of  this  medicine  may 
be  eafily  underftood  from  its  ingredients.  Thefe  pills,  given  to 
the  quantity  of  half  a dram  or  two  fcruples,  prove  confiderably 
cathartic,  but  they  anfwer  much  better  purpofes  in  fmaller  dofes 
as  laxatives  or  alteratives. 

PILULl/E  ASSiE  FCETID.E  COMPOSITE. 

Edin. 

Compound  Pills  of  Ajfa  feet i da. 

Take  of 

Affa  foetida, 

G-albanum,  * 

Mjrrh,  each  eight  parts ; 


Redtified 
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Rectified  oil  of  amber,  one  part. 

Beat  them  into  a mafs  with  limple  fyrup. 

PILULE  GALBANT  COMPOSITE, 

Lond. 

Compoutid  Pills  of  Galbanum . 

Take  of 
Galbanum, 

Opopanax, 

. Myrrh, 

Sagapenum,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 

Alfa  foetida,  half  an  ounce  j 
Syrup  of  faffron,  as  much,  as  is  fufficienh 
Beat  them  together. 

These  pills  are  defigned  for  antihyilerics  and  emmenagogueSj 
and  are  very  well  calculated  for  anfwering  tnofe  intentions  ; half 
a fcruple,  a fcruple5  or  more,  may  be  taken  every  night,  or  often- 
er. 

PILULiE  AMMOMIARETI  CUPRI, 

Kdin . 

Pills  of  Ammoniaret  of  Copper . 

Take  of 

Ammoniaret  of  copper,  lixteen  grains  ; 

Bread-crumb,  four  fcruples  ; 

Water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  much  as  may  be  fufficient. 
Beat  them  into  a mafs,  to  be  divided  into  thirty- two  equal  pills. 

Each  of  thefe  pills  weighs  about  three  grains,  and  contains 
fomewhat  more  than  half  a grain  of  the  ammoniaret  of  copper* 
They  feem  to  be  the  bell  form  of  exhibiting  this  medicine. 


PILULE  HYDRARGYRI. 

Edm . 

Mercurial  Pilll, 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Conferve  of  red  rofes,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 

Starch,  two  ounces. 

Triturate  the  q#ckfilver  with  the  conferve  in  a glafs-mortar,  till 
the  globules  completely  difappear,  adding  occafionally  a little 
mucilage  of  gum  Arabic  ; then  add  the  ftarch,  and  beat  the 
whole  with  water  into  a mafs,  which  is  to  be  immediately  .di- 
vided into  four  hundred  and  eighty  equal  pills. 


Loud. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  two  drachms  ; 

0.5  3 
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Conferve  of  rofes*  three  drachms  ; 

Liquorice,  finely  powdered,  one  drachm. 

Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the  conferve  until  the  globules  difap^ 
pear*,  then,  adding  the  liquorice  powder,  n*ix  them  together/ 

Dub . 

Take  of 
Quickfilver, 

Extract  of  liquorice,  each  three,  drachma-; 

' Liquorice-root,  in  fine  powder,  a drachm  and  a half. 

Iriturate  the  quickfilver  with  the  extract  of  liquorice,  reduced, 
with  warm  water  to  the  confiflence  of  honey,  until  its  globules 
difappear  entirely ; then  add  the  powder  of  liquorice,  and  as 
much  water  as  fhall  be  fufficient  to  form  it  into  a rnafs. 

*1he  common  mercurial  pill  is  one  of  the  befi  preparations  of 
mercury,  and  may,  in  general,  fuperfede  itiofi  other  forms  of  this 
medicine.  In  its  preparation  the  mercury  is  minutely  divided, 
and  probably  converted  into  the  black  oxide.  To  effect  its  me- 
chanical divifion  it  mufl  be  triturated  with  fome  vifeid  fubftance. 
Soap,  refin  of  guaiac,  honey,  extraCI  of  liquorice,  manna,  and  con- 
ferve of  rofes,  have  all  begn  at  different  times  recommended. 
The  foap  and  guaiac  have  been  reje&ed  on  account  , of  their  being 
decompofed  by  the  juices  of  the  ftomach  *,  and  the  honey,  becaufe  it 
was  apt  to  gripe  fome  people.  With  regard  to  the  others,  the  grounds 
of  fele&ion  are  not  well  underftood,  perhaps  the  acid  contained  in 
the  conferve  of  roles  may  contribute  to  the  extinction  of  the  mercu- 
ry. We  learn  when  the  mercury  is  completely  extinguifhed,  molt 
eafily,  by  rubbing  a very  little  of  the  rnafs  with  the  point  of  the 
finger  on  a piece  of  paper,  if  no  globules  appear.  As  foon  as  this 
as  the  cafe,  it  is  neceffary  to  mix  with  the  rnafs  a proportion  of 
fome  dry  powder,  to  give  it  a proper  degree  of  confiltency.  For 
this  purpofe,  powder  of  liquorice -root  has  been  commonly  ufed  ; 
but  it  is  extremely  apt  to  become  mouldy,  and  to  caufe  the  pills 
to  fpoil.  Th.e  Edinburgh  College  have,  therefore,  with  great  pro- 
priety, fubftituted  for  it  ftarch,  which  is  a very  inalterable  fub- 
fiance,  and  eafily  procured  af  all  times  in  a ftate  of  purity.  It  is 
necefiary  to  form  the  rnafs  into  pills  immediately,  as  it  foon  be- 
comes hard.  One  grain  of  mercury  is  contained  in  four  grains  of 
the  Edinburgh  rnafs,  in  three  of  the  London,  q*nd  in  two  and  a 
half  of  the  Dublin.  The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  mufi  be  regulated  by 
circumfiances  ; from  two  to  fix  five-grain  pills  may  be  given 
daily. 
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FILULZE  OPII. 

Lond . 

Opium  Pills. 

Take  o£ 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  two  drachms  ; 

Extract  of  liquorice,  one  ounce. 

Beat  them  until  they  are  perfe&ly  united. 

PILULE  OPIATiE;  olim,  Pilule  Thebaioje, 

Edi?i. 

Pills  of  Opium , or  fhehaic  Pills. 

Take  of 

Opium,  one  part ; 

Extract  of  liquorice,  feveft  parts ; 

Jamaica  pepper,  two  parts. 

Soften  the  opium,  and  extra£t  feparately  witli  diluted  alcohol,  and 
having  beat  them  into  a pulp,  mix  them;  then  add  the  pepper 
reduced  to  a powder ; and,  laflly,  having  beat  them  well  toge- 
ther, form  the  whole  into  a mafs. 

These  two  compofitions,  though  differing  in  feveral  particulars, 
are  yet  fundamentally  very  much  the  fame.  The  firft  is  a fimple 
opiate,  in  whioh  every  five  grains  of  the  mafs  contains  one  of 
opium  ; and  on  the  opium  alone  can  we  fuppofe  that  the  activity 
of  the  medicine  depends, 

The  fecond  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in  ten  of  the  mafs. 

PILULfiE  RHEI  COMPOSITE, 

Kdin. 

Compound  Pills  of  Rhubarb . 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce  ; 

_ Socotorine  aloes,  fix  drachms; 

Myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Effential  oil  of  peppermint,  half  a drachm. 

Make  them  into  a mafs,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fyrUp  of 
orange-peel.  * 

This  pill  is  intended  for  moderately  warming  and  flrengthen- 
ing  the  flomach,  and  gently  opening  the  belly.  A fcruple  of  the 
mafs  may  be  taken  twice  a- day. 

PILULE  SCILLJE, 

Lond. 

PlLULiE  Sc ILLITICiE. 

Bub . 

Squill  Pills-, 

Take  of 

Freih  dried  fquills,  powdered,  one  drachm ; 

Q^q  4 Ginger* 
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Ginger,  powdered, 

Soap,  of  each  three  drachms  ; 

Ammoniacum,  two  drachms ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 

Beat  them  together,  (and  form  a mafs  with  jelly  of  foap,  Dub.J 


PlLULiE  SciLLITIC^. 

Edin. 

Squill  Pills . 

Take  of 

Dried  root  of  fquills,  in  fine  powder,  one  fcruple  ; 

Gum  ammoniac, 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder, 

Extract  of  liquorice,  each  one  drachm. 

Mix,  and  form  them  into  a mafs  with  fimple  fyrup. 

These  are  elegant  and  commodious  forms  for  the  exhibition  of 
fquiljs,  whether  for  promoting  expe&oratibn,  or  with  the  other  in- 
tentions to  which  that  medicine  is  applied.  As  the  virtue  of  the 
compound  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  fquills,  the  other  ingredients 
are  often  varied  in  extemporaneous  prefcription. 


PILULiE  STIBII  COMPOSITE;  olim,  Pjlul.ze  Plummeri. 

Dub.  ’ 

Compound  AntiniGnial  Pillsf  formerly  Plummer' s Pills . 

Take  of  ; ' 1 

Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimony, 

Mild  muriate  of  mercury,  each  three  drachms  ; 

Extra#  of  gentian,  . 

Hard  Spanilh  foap,  each  one  drachm. 

Let  the  mercury  be  triturated  with  the  fulphur ; then  add  the  ex- 
tra#, and  form  a mafs  with  jelly  of  foap. 

These  pills  were  recommended,  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
about  forty  years  ago  by  Dr  Plummer,  whofe  name  they  long 
bore.  He  reprefented  them  in  a paper  which  he  publilhed  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Eflfays,  as  a very  ufeful  alterative  j and  on 
his  authority  they  were  at  one  time  much  employed  j but  they 
are  now  lefs  extend vely  ufed  than  formerly. 
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CHAP.  XL. 

. : ' f, f rV  r . 

CATAPLASMS. 


-By  cataplafms  are  in  general  underftood  thoTe  .external  applica- 
tions which  are  brought  to  a due  confidence  or  form  for  beino* 
properly  applied,  not  by  means  of  oily  or  fatty  matters,  but  by 
water  or  watery  fluids.  Of  thefe  not  a few  are  had  recourfe  to  in 
aftual  practice  ; but  they  are  feldom  prepared  in  the  Ihops  of  the 
apothecaries  ; and  in  fame  of  the  belt  modern  pharmacopoeias  no 
formulae  of  this  kind  are  introduced.  The  London  and  Dublin 
Colleges,  however,  although  they  have  abridged  the  number  of 
cataplafms,  ftill  retain  a few  ; and  it  is  not  without  fome  advan- 
tage that  there  are  fixed  forms  for  the  preparation  of  them. 

cataplasma  aluminis. 

Lond. 

Cataplaf?n  of  Alum. 

COAGULUM  AlUMINOSUM, 

Puli. 

Alum-Curd. 

Take 

The  white  of  two  eggs,  (any  quantity,  Pull) 

Shake  them  with  a piece  of  alum  till  they  be  coagulated. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from  Riverius.  It  is  an  ufeful 
aftringent  epithem  for  fore,  moifl  eyes.  Where  the  complaint  is 
Violent,  this  preparation,  after  the  inflammation  has  yielded  a 
little  to  bleeding,  is  one  of  the  belt  external  remedies.  It  is  to  be 
fp read  on  lint,  and  applied  at  bed-time. 

CATAPLASMA  CUMINI, 
v Lond . 

Cataplafm  of  Cummin , 

Take  of  , 

Cummin  feed,  one  pound  ; 

Bay- berries, 

Dry  leaves  of  water  germander,  or  fcordium, 

Virginian  fnake  root,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 

Cloves,  one  ounce, 

Rub 
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Rub  them  all  together  to  powder  ; and,  with  the  addition  of  three 
times  the  weight  of  honey,  make  a cataplafm.  j 

This  was  intended  as  a reformation  of  the  Theriaca  Londinen - 
Jis , which  for  fome  time  pah  has  been  fcarcely  otherwife  ufed  than 
as  a warm  cataplafm.  In  place  of  the  numerous  articles  which 
formerly  entered  thatcompofition,  only  fuch  of  its  ingredients  are 
retained  as  contribute  molt  to  this  intention : But  even  the  article 
from  which  it  now  derives  its  name,  as  well  as  feveral  others 
which  Hill  enter,  probably  contribute  very  little  to  any  medical 
properties  it  may  poflefs. 

CATAPLASMA  SINAPEOS, 

Lond. 

Cataplasma  Sinapinum. 

Pub. 

Mujlard  Cataplafm . 

Take  of 

Multard-feed,  powdered, 

Crumb  of  bread,  of  each  half  a pound  -9 
Vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufficient* 

Mix  and  make  a cataplafm. 

Cataplasms  of  this  kind  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Sinapifms . , They  were  formerly  frequently  prepared  in  a more 
complicated  ftate,  containing  garlic,  black  foap,  and  other  fimilar 
articles  ; but  the  above  fimple  form  v/ill  anfwer  every  purpofe 
which  they  are  capable  of  accomplifhing.  They  are  employed 
only  as  ftimulants  ; they  often  inflame  the  part  and  raife  blifters, 
but  no*  fo  perfe&ly  as  cantharides.  They  are  frequently  applied 
to  the  foies  of  the  feet  in  the  low  hate  of  acute  difeafes,  for  railing 
the  pulfe  and  relieving  the  head.  The  chief  advantage  they  have 
depends  on  the  fuddennefs  of  their  a£tiqm 


C H A P.  XLL 

LINIMENTS , OINTMENTS , CERATES , Am 
PLASTERS . 

These  are  all  combinations  of  fixed  oil,  or  animal  fat,  with 
other  fubltances,  and  differ  front  each  other  only  in  confiftence. 
Deyeux  has,  indeed,  lately  defined  plafters  to  be  combinations  of 
oil  with  metallic  oxides  *,  but  as  this  would  comprehend  many  of 

our 
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our  prefent  ointments,  and  exclude  many  of  our  platters,  we  ttiall 
adhere  to  the  old  meaning  of  the  terms. 

Liniments  are  the  thinneft  of  thefe  compofitions,  being  only  a 
little  thicker  than  oil. 

Oifitmefits  have  generally  a degree  of  conlittence  like  th?tt  of 
butter. 

Cerates  are  firmer,  and  contain  a larger  proportion  of  wax. 
Plafters  are  the  moll  folid,  and  when  cold  Ihould  be  firm,  and 
Ihould  not  adhere  to  the  fingers  •,  but  when  gently  heated,  ihould 
become  fufficiently  foft  to  fpread  eafily,  and  Ihould  then  adhere  to 
the  lkin.  Platters  derive  their  firmnefs,  either  from  a large  pro- 
portion of  wax,  or  from  the  prefence  of  fame  metallic  oxide,  fuck 
as  that  of  lead. 

To  prevent  repetition,  the  Edinburgh  College  give  tjte  follow- 
ing ca#bn  for  the  preparation  of  thefe  fubftances. 

In  making  thefe  compolitions,  the  fatty  and  refinous  fubttances 
are  to  be  melted  with  a gentle  heat,  and  then  conftantly  itirred, 
adding,  at  the  fame  time,  the  dry  ingredients,  if  there  be  any, 
until  the  mixture,  on  cooling,  becomes  ttiif.  (JLdini) 

ADIPIS  SUILLiE,  SEVIque  OVILLI,  PR/EPARATIO, 

Lo7id. 

fhe  Preparation  of  Hog’ s -lard  anfl  Mutton- fuet. 

Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  melt  them  over  a How  fire  ; then  fepa~ 
rate  them  from  the  membranes  by  ftraining. 

These  articles  had  formerly  a place  alfo  among  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Edinburgh  College.  But  now  they  introduce  the^i 
only  into  their  lift  of  the  Materia  Medica  ; as  the  apothecary  will 
in  general  find  it  more  for  his  intereft  to  purchafe  them  thus  pre- 
pared, than  to  prepare  them  for  himfelf ; for  the  procefs  requires 
to  be  very  cautioufiy  conducted,  to  prevent  the  fat  from  burning 
or  turning  black. 

LINIMENTUM  SIMPLEX. 

din. 

Simple  Liniment . 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  four  parts ; 

White  wax,  one  part. 

This  confifts  of  the  fame  articles  which  form  the  Unguentum 
fimplex  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  but  merely  in  a diffe- 
rent proportion,  fo  as  to  render  the  compofition  thinner  ; and  where 
a thin  conlittence  is  requifite,  this  maybe  conlidered  as  a vcw 
elegant  and  ufeful  application. 
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UNGUENTUM  ADIPIS  SUILL.E. 

Lo?id . 

Ointment  of  Hog’ s- lard. 

Take  of 

Prepared  hog's- lard,  two  pounds  ; 

Role -water,  three  ounces. 

Beat  the, lard  with  the  rofe  water  until  they  be  mixed;  then  melt 
the  mixture  with  a flow  fire,  and  fet  it  apart  that  the  water  may 
fubfide  ; after  which,  pour  off  the  lard  from  the  water,  conftant- 
ly  ftirring  until  it  he  cold. 

In  the  laft  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  this  was  ftyled 
Ungitentum  fmplex , the  name  given  by  the  Edinburgh  College  to 
the  following. 

UNGUENTUM  SIMPLEX. 

Edin. 

Simple  Ointment . •, 

Take  of  ♦ - , 

Olive  oil,  five  parts ; ^ , 

White  wax,  two  parts. 

Both  thefe  ointments  may  be  ufed  for  foftening  the  Ikin  and 
healing  chaps.  The  laft  is,  however,  preferable,  as  being  more 
fteadily  of  one  uniform  confiftence.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  alfo 
to  be  preferred  as  the  bafis  of  other,  more  compounded  ointments. 

UNGUENTUM  SPERM ATIS  CETL 
Lond.  Dub . 

Ointment  of  Spermaceti . 

Take  of  ' 

Spermaceti,  fix  drachms ; 

White  wax,  two  drachms  ; 

Olive  oil,  three  ounces. 

Melt  them  together  over  a flow  fire,  ftirring  them  conftantly  and 
briikly  until  they  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  Linimentum  album,  and  it  is 
perhaps  only  in  confiftence  that  it  can  be  confidered  as  differing 
from  the  unguentum  fimplex,  already  mentioned,  or  the  ceratu-m 
fimplex,  afterwards  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

UNGUENTUM  CERAL 
Lond . Dub. 

Wax  Ointment . 

Take  of 

'White  wax,  four  ounces  ; 

Spermaceti,  three  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint,  (fourteen  ounces,  Dubi) 

Stir 
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Stir  them,  after  being  melted  with  a flow  fire,  conftantly  and 
brifkly,  until  cold. 

This  ointment  had  formerly  the  title  of  Unguentum  album  in 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  differs  very  little  from  the  Un- 
guentum  fimplex  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  and  in  nothing 
from  the  Unguentum  fpermatis  ceti  of  the  other  Pharmacopoeias, 
excepting  that  in  this  ointment  the  proportion  of  wax  is  four  times 
greater.  It  is  an  ufeful  cooling  ointment  for  excoriations  an^ 
Other  frettings  of  the  Ikin. 

CERATUM  SIMPLEX. 

Edin. 

Simple  Cerate , 

Take  of  * 

Olive  oil,  fix  parts  ; 

White  wax,  three  parts  ; 

Spermaceti,  one  part. 

This  differs  from  the  Ample  ointment  in  containing  a greater 
proportion  of  wax  to  the  oil,  and  in  the  addition  of  the  fperma- 
ceti.  But  by  thefe  means  it  obtains  only  a more  firm  confidence^ 
without  arty  eflential  change  of  properties. 


CERATUM  SPERM  ATI  S CETI, 


Lond . Dub. 
Cerate  of  Spermaceti . 


Take  of 

Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  ; 

White  wax,  two  ounces  i 
Olive  oil,  four  ounces. 

Melt  them  together,  and  flir  until  the  effete  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  Ceratum  album , and  it  differs 
in  nothing  from  the  Unguentum  fpermatis  ceti,  or  Linimentum  al- 
bum, as  it  was  formerly  “’called,  excepting  in  confidence,  both  the 
wax  and  the  fpermaceti  bearing  a greater  proportion  to  the  oil. 


UNGUENTUM,  RESINiE  FLAVAi. 

Lo?id.  Dub . 

, Ointment  of  Yellow  Refn. 

Tak$  of 

Yellow  refin, 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  one  pound  ; - 
Olive  oil,  one  pint,  (feven  ounces,  DubS) 

Melt  the  refin  and  wax  with  a flow  fire  j then  add  d^e  oil  and 
drain  the  mixture  while  hot.  % 
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UNGUENTUM  RESINOSUM. 

Edin . 

Reftnous  Oi7itmente 

Take  of 

Hog’s-lard,  eight  parts ; 

White  refih,  five  parts  ; 

Yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

These  are  commonly  employed  in  drefllngs,  for  digefting, 
cleanfing,  and  incarnating  wounds  and  ulcers. 


CERATUM  PvESIJNLE  FLAVTEk 

Lond.  Dub . 

Cerate  of  Yellow  Reftn. 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  yellow  refin,  half  a pound  ; 

Yellow  wax,  one  ounce. 

Melt  them  together,  and  make  a cerate. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of  Unguentum  citrinum . It  is  no 
otherwife  different  from  the  Yellow  bafilicum,  or  Ungentum  re- 
iime  flavse,  then  being  of  a ftiffer  confidence,  which  renders  it  for 
fome  purpofes  more  commodious. 


EMPLASTRUM  CERiE. 

Dub. 

Emflastrum  Cerje  Compositum. 

Lond . 

Compound  Wax  PI  after. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax, 

Prepared  mutton-fuet,  of  each  three  pounds  ; 

Yellow  refin,  one  pound. 

Melt  them  together,  and  drain  the  mixture  while  it  is  fluid. 


EMPLASTRUM  SIMPLEX,  sive  EMPLASTRUM  CE- 
REUM.  Edin. 

" Simple  or  Wax  PI  after. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  three  parts; 

Mutton-fuet, 

White  refin,  each  two  parts. 

This  plader  had  formerly  the  title  of  Emptaftrum  attrahem , 
and  was  chiefly  employed  as  a drefling  after  bliders,  to  fupport 
fome  difcharge,  and  it  is  £ very  well  contrived  plader  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Sometimes,  however,  it  irritates  too  much  on  account  of 
the  re%  ; find  lienee,  when  defigned  only  for  drefling  bliders,  the 

refin 
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refin  ought  to  be  entirely  omitted,  unlefs  where  a continuance  of 
the  pain  and  irritation,  excited  by  the  veficatory,  is  required. 
Indeed,  plafters  of  any  kind  are  not  very  proper  for  drefling  blis- 
ters ; their  confidence  makes  them  fit  uneafy,  and  their  adhefive- 
nefis  renders  the  taking  them  off  painful.  Cerates,  which  are  foft- 
er  and  lefs  adhefive,  appear  much  more  eligible : the  Ceratum 
fpermatis  ceti  will  ferve  for  general  ufe  ; and  for  forae  particular 
purpofes,  the  Ceratum  refinae  fiavae  may  be  applied. 

UNGUENTUM  ELEMI. 

Dub . 

Unguentum  Elemi  Compositum,'- 
Lond. 

Compound  Ointment  of  Elemi. 

Take  of 

Elemi,  one  pound  ; 

Turpentine,  ten  ounces ; 

Mutton-fuet,  prepared,  two  pounds  ; . 

Olive- oil,  two  ounces. 

Melt  the  elemi  with  the  fuet ; and  having  removed  it  from  the 
fire,  mix  it  immediately  with  the  turpentine  and  oil ; after  which 
drain  the  mixture. 

This  ointment,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Liniment um  Ar- 
c-cei,  has  long  been  ufed  for  digefting,  cleanfing,  and  incarnating ; 
and  for  thefe  purpofes  is  preferred  by  fome  furgeons  to  all  the 
other  compofitions  erf  this  kind. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS. 

Lojid.  Dub. 

Liar  Ointment . 

Tajce  of 
Tar, 

Mutton-fuet,  prepared,  of  each  half  a pound. 

Melt  them  together,  and  drain. 

i Edin. 

Take  of 

Tar,  five  parts ; 

Yellow  wax,  ti^o  parts. 

These  compofitions  cannot  be  confidered  as  differing  efientially 
from  each  other.  As  far  as  they  have  any  peculiar  activity,  this 
entirely  depends  cn  the  tar.  From  the  empyreumatic  oil  and  fa- 
line  matters  which  it  contains,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  fome  activity. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  fuccefsfully  employed,  againd  fome  cu- 
taneous aftedlions,  particularly  tinea  capitis. 
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EMPLASTRUM  PICIS  BURGUNDICiE. 

* Dub. 

Emplastrum  Picis  CoMposiruM. 

Land. 

Compound  Burgundy  Pitch  Plajler . 

Take  of 

Burgundy-pitch,  two  pounds  ; 

Ladanum,  (Galbanum,  Dub*)  one  pound  ; 

Yellow  relin, 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  four  ounces  ^ 

Exprefted  oil  of  mace,  one  ounce. 

To  the  pitch,  relin,  and  wax,  melted  together,  add  firft  the  lada, 
num,  (galbanum,  L)ub. ),  and  then  the  oil  of  mace. 


EMPLASTRUM  CUMINL 

Lond. 

i Cummin  Plajler . 

Take  of 

Cummin-feeds, 

Caraway- feeds, 

Bay-berries,  of  each  three  ounces  ; \ 

Burgundy-pitch,  three  pounds ; 

Yellow  wax,  three  ounces. 

Melt  the  pitch  and  wax  together,  and  mix  with  them  the  reft  of 
the  ingredients^  powdered,  and  make  a plalter. 

This  plafter  ftands  recommended  as  a moderately  warm  difcu- 
tient ; and  is  dire&ed  by  fome  to  be  applied  to  the  hypogaftric 
region,  for  ftrengthening  the  vifcera,  and  expelling  flatulencies  : 
but  it  is  a matter  of  great  doubt,  whether  it  derives  any  virtue, 
either  from  the  article  from  which  it  is  named,  or  from  the  cara» 
way  feeds  or  bay-berries  which  enter  its  compolition. 


EMPLASTRUM  LADANI  COMPOSITUM. 

Lond. 

Compound  Ladanum  Plajler . 

Take  of 

Ladanum,  three  ounces  f 
Frankincenfe,  one  ounce  \ 

Cinnamon,  powdered, 

Exprefted  oil  of  mace,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;■ 

Eftentia*!  oil  of  mint,  one  .drachm. 

To  the  melted  frankincenfe,  add  firft  the  ladanum,  foftened  by 
heat.;  then  the  oil  of  mace.  Mix  thefe  afterwards  with  the  cin- 
namon and  oil  of  mint,  and  beat  them  together,  in  a warm  mor- 
tar, into  a plafter.  Let  it  be  kept  in  a dole  veftel. 

This  has  been  co,nfidered  as  a very  elegant  ftomach  plafter.  It 
is  contrived  fo  as  to  be  eaftly  made  occafionally,  (for  thefe  kinds 

of 
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■of  compofitions,  on  account  of  their  volatile  ingredients,  are  not 
'fl<Lfo1  keeping),  and  to  be  but  moderately  adhefive,  fo  as  not  to 
offend  the'  Ikin,  and  that  it  may,  without  difficulty,  be  frequently 
renewed  ; which  thefe  fort-s  of  applications,  in  order  to  their  pro- 
ffucing  any  confideral^ie  effect,  require  to  be. 

UNGUENTUM  SAMBUCL 

Lond. 

Unguentum  Sambucinum- 
Dub. 

Elder  Ointment . 

Take  of 

Elder-flowers,  four  pounds  : 

Mutton  fuet,  prepared,  three  pounds; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint. 

Soil  the  flowers  in  the  fuet  and  oil,  till  they  be  almoft  crifp  : then 
Brain  with  expreffion.  * ’ 

Compositions ;of  this  kind  were  formerly  very  frequent;  but 
egetables,  by  boiling  in  oils,  impart  to  them  nothing  but  a little 
mucilage,  which  changes  the  grealy  oils  to  drying  oils,  and  any 
re  m t ey  may  contain ; but  that  alio  is  never  in  fuch  quantity 
as  to  affea  the  nature  of  the  oil.  We,  therefore,  do  not  fuppofe 
tha  this  ointment  poffeffes  any  properties  different  from  a Ample 
ointment  of  die  fame  confiftency.  r 

UNGUENTUM  CANTHARIDIS. 

Lond. 

UNGUENTUM  CaNTHARIDUM. 

Dub. 

Ointment  of  Spanifj  Flies. 

Spamffi  flies,  powdered,  two  ounces ; 

Diffilled  water,  eight  ounces,  (water,  nine  ounces,  Dub.') 
Ointment  of  yellow  refln,  eight  ounces. 

Soil  the  water  with  the  Spanilh  flies  to  one-half,  and  ftrain.  To 
the  ftrained  liquor  add  the  ointment  of  yellow  refin.  Evapo- 
rate this  mixture  in  a water. bath,  faturated  with  fea-falt,  to  the 
thicknefs  of  an  ointment. 

•UNGUENTUM  INFUSI  MELOES  VESICATORII;  vuko 

UNGUENTUM  EpISPASTICUM  MlTIUS.  ® * 

. Edin. 

commonly  called  Mild  Epi. 

Take  of 

Gantharides, 

White  refin, 

fellow  wax,  each  one  part 
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Hogs- lard, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  two  parts; 

Boiling  water,  four  parts. 

Jnfufe  the  cantharides  in  the  water  for  a night ; then  ftrongly 
prefs  out  and  ftrain  the  liquor,  and  boil  it  with  the  lard  till  the 
water  be  confirmed ; then  add  the  refin  and  wax ; aad  when 
thefe  are  melted,  take  the  ointment  off  the  fire  and  add  the  tur- 
pentine. 

These  ointments,  containing  the  foluble  parts  of  the  canthari-^ 
des,  uniformly  .blended  with  the  other  ingredients,  are  more  com- 
modious, and  in  general  occalioji  lefs  pain,  though  little  lefs  effec- 
tual in  their  aftion,  than  the  compofitions  with  the  fly  in  fubftance 
This,  however,  does  not  uniformly  hold  ; and  accordingly  the 
Edinburgh  College,  with  propriety,  introduce  the  following. 

UNGUENTUM  PULVER1S  MELOES  VESICATORII ; 
olim,  Unguentum  Epispasticum  Fortius. 

Edin. 

Ointment  of  the  Powder  of  Spanijh  Flies,  formerly  Stronger  Epi - 
fpafic  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Refinous  ointment,  feven  parts  ; v 

Powdered  cantharides,  one  part. 

This  ointment  is  employed  in  the  dreflings  for  bliflers,  intended 
to  be  made  perpetual , as  they  are  called,  or  to  be  kept  running 
for  a confiderable  time,  which  in  many  chronic,  and  fome  acute 
cafes,  is  of  great  fervice.  Particular  care  fhould  be  taken,  that 
the  cantharides  employed  i/T  thefe  compofitions  be  reduced  into 
very  fubtile  powder,  and  that  the  mixtures  be  made  as  equal  and 
uniform  as  poffible.  But  with  thefe  precautions,  there  are  fome 
particular  habits  in  which  this  ointment  operates  with  even  lefs 
pain  than  the  former,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  is  generally  more 
effe£tual. 

CERATUM  CANTHARIDIS. 

Lond.  Pub. 

Cerate  of  Cantharides. 

Take  of 

Cerate  of  fpermaceti,  foftened  with  heat,  fix  drachms,  (one 
ounce,  Pub.) 

Spanijh  files,  finely  powdered,  one  drachm,  (four  fcruples, 
Pub.') 

Mix  them. 

Under  this  form  cantharides  may  be  made  to  a £1  to  any  extent 
that  is  requifite.  It  may  fupply  the  place  either  of  the  bliftering 
plafler  or  ointment  •,  and  there  are  cafes  in  which  it  is  preferable 
to  either.  It  is  particularly  more  convenient  than  the  emplaftrum 

cantharidum, 
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cantharidum,  where  the  lkin  to  which  the  blifter  is  to  be  applied 
is  previoufly  much  aftedfed,  as  in  cafes  of  fmall-pox  , and  in  fup- 
porting  a drain  under  the  form  of  iflue,  it  is  lefs  apt  to  fpread  that* 
the  fofter  ointment. 

EMPLASTRUM  CANTHARIDIS. 

Lond.  Dub. 

PI  after  of  Spanijh  Flies . 

Take  of 

Spanilh  flies,  finely  powdered,  one  pound ; 

Wax  plafter,  two  pounds  ; 

Prepared  hogs  lard,  half  a pound.  , 

Having  melted  the  plafter  and  lard,  fprinkle  and  mix  in  the  flies* 
a little  before  they  become  firm. 

Emplastrum  Meloes  Vesicatorii;  dim,  Emplastrum  Vje- 

SIC  ATORIUM.  Edin. 

Plafter  of  Spatiijh  Flies , formerly  Bliftering  Plafter . 

Take  of 

Mutton  fuet, 

Yellow  wax, 

White  rofin, 

Cantharides,  each  equal  weights. 

Beat  th^  cantharides  into  a fine  powder,  and  add  them  to,  the  other 
ingredients,  previoufly  melted,  and  removed  from  the  fire. 

Both  thefe* formulae  are  very  well  fuited  to  anfwer  the  intention 
in  view,  that  of  exciting  blifters  ; for  both  are  of  a proper  confift- 
ence  and  fufticient  degree  of  tenacity,  which  are  here  the  only  re- 
quifites.  Cantharides  of  good  quality,  duly  applied  to  the  lkin, 
never  fail  of  producing  blifters.  When,  therefore,  the  defired  ef- 
fect does 'not  take  place,  it  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  flies  either  be- 
ing faulty  at  firft,  or  having  their  adivity  afterwards  deftroyed  by 
fome  accidental  circumftance  ; fuch  as  too  great  heat  in  forming, 
or  in  fpreading  the  plafter,  or  the  like. 

EMPLASTRUM  MELOES  VESICATORII  COMPOSITUM. 

Edin. 

Compound  Plafter  of  Spanijh  Flies. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch, 

Cantharides,  each  twelve  parts  ; 

Yellow  wax,  four  parts  ; 

Sub-acetite  of  copper,  two  parts ; 

Muftard-feed, 

Black  pepper,  each  one  part. 

Having  firft  melted  the  pitch  and  wax,  add  the  turpentine,  and  to 
thefea  in  fufion,  and  ftill  hot,  add  the  other  ingredients,  reduced 

Hn  to 
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to  a fine  powder  and  mixed,  and  ftir  the  whole  carefully  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  form  a plafter. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  moll  infallible  bliftering  plafter.  It 
certainly  contains  a fufficient  Variety  of  ftimulating  ingredients. 

UNGUEMTUM  HELLEBORI  ALBI. 

Lond.  Dub. 

Ointment  of  White  Hellebore . 

Take  of 

White  hellebore,  one  ounce  ; 

Ointment  of  hogs-lard,  (hogs-lard,  Dub. ) four  ounces  ; 

Eflence  of  lemon,  half  a fcruple. 

Mix,  and  make  an  ointment. 

White  hellebore  externally  applied  has  long  been  celebrated 
in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  difeafes. 

UNGUENTUM  SULPHURrS. 

Lond.  Dub. 

Sulphur  Ointment . 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  hogs-lard,  half-a-pound,  (five  ounces,  Dubl) 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  four  (three,  Dubl)  ounces, 

Mix  them,  and  make  an  ointment. 

M '.din.  - 

Take  of 

Hogs-lard,  four  parts.; 

Sublimed  fulphur,  one  part. 

To  each  pound  of  this  ointment  add. 

Volatile  oil  of  lemons,  or 
. — ■ — of  lavender,  half  a drachm. 

Sulphur  is  a certain  remedy  for  the  itch,  more  fafe  than  mer-r  i 
eury.  A pound  of  ointment  ferves  for  four  un<ftions.  The  pa- 
tient is  to  be  rubbed  every  night,  a fourth  part  of  the  body  at  each 
time.  Though  the  difeafe  may  be  thus  cured  by  a fingle  appli- 
cation, it  is  in  general  advifable  to  touch  the  parts  moft  affected 
for  a few  nights  longer,  and  to  conjoin  with  the  frictions  the  inter- 
nal ufe  of  fulphur. 

UNGUENTUM  ACIDI  NITROSI. 

fdin. 

Ointment  of  Nitrous  Acid. 

Take  of 

Hogs-lard,  one  pound1; 

Nitrous  acid,  fix  drachms. 

>dix  the  acid  gradually  with  the  melted  /axunge,  and  diligently 
]?§at  the  mixture  as  it  900U. 
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The  axunge  in  this  ointment  feems  to  be  oxidized  ; for  during 
the  a&ion  of  the  acid  upon  it,  there  is  a great  deal  of  nitric  oxide 
gas  difengaged.  It  acquires  a yellowifli  colour,  and  a firmer  con- 
iiftency  ; and  forms  an  excellent  and  cheap  fubftitute,  in  flight 
herpetic  and  other  cutaneous  affections,  for  the  ointment  of  nitrate 
bf  mercury. 

EMPLASTRUM  OXIDI  PLUMB!  SEMIVITREI;  dim, 
EMPLAkTRUM  Commune.  Ediri. 

Piafer  of  the  Semi-vitrifed  Oxide  of  Leadi  formerly  Commoji  Pia- 
fer. 

Take  of 

Semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  one  part  j 
Olive-oil,  two  parts. 

Boil  them,  adding  water,  and  conftantly  ftirring  the  mixture  till  thg 
oil  and  litharge  be  formed  into  a plafter. 

EMPLASTRUM  LITHARGYRI. 

Lond . Dub. 

Litharge  P Infer. 

Take  of 

Litharge,  in  very  fine  powder,  five  pounds  ; 

Olive  oil,  a gallon,  (nine  pounds,  Dub.) 

Water,  two  pints,  (two  pounds,  Dub.') 

Boil  them  with  a flow  fire,  conftantly  ftirring  until  the  oil  and  li- 
tharge unite,  fo  as  to  form  a plafter.  (But  it  will  be  proper  to 
add  more  boiling  water,  if  the  water  that  was  firft  added  be 
nearly  confumed  before  the  end  of  the  procefs.  Lojid.) 

Oxides  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils,  unite  with  them  into  a plaf- 
ter of  an  excellent  confidence,  and  which  makes  a proper  bafis  for 
feveral  other  plafters. 

In  the  boiling  of  thefe  compofitions,  a quantity  of  water  muft 
be  added,  to  prevent  the  plafter  from  burning  and  growing'black. 
Such  water  as  it  may  be  necCft'ary  to  add  during  the  boiling,  muft 
be  previoufly  made  hot ; for  cold  liquor  would  not  only  prolong 
the  procefs,  but  likewife  occafion  the  matter  to  explode,  and  be 
thrown  about  with  violence,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  operator ; 
This  accident  will  equally  happen  upon,  the  addition  of  hot  water, 
if  the  plafter  be  extremely  hot.  It  is  therefore  better  to  remove 
it  from  the  fire  a little  before  each  addition  of  water. 

Thefe  plafters,  which  have  been  long  known  under  the  name 
of  Diachylon,  are  cbm  mo  n applications  in  excoriations  of  the  fkin, 
flight  flefli  wounds,  and  the  like.  They  keep  the  part  loft  and 
fomewhat  warm,  and  defend  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  can 
he  expeCled  in  thefe  cafes  from  any  plafter. 
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EMPLASTRUM  RESINOSUM-,  vulgo,  Emplastrum  Adha:- 
sivum.  Edm. 

Rejinous  Plajler , commonly  called  Adhejive  Plajler . 

Take  of 

Plafter  of  fe mi- vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  five  parts  j 
White  refin,  one  .part. 

Melt  them  together,  and  make  a plafter. 

I 

Emplastrum  Lithargyri  cum  Resina. 

Lond. 

Litharge  Plajler  with  Rejifi. 

Take  of 

Litharge  plafter,  three  pounds  ; 

Yellow  refin,  half  a pound. 

To  the  litharge  plafter,  melted  with  a very  flow  fire,  add  the 
powdered  refill ; mix  them  well,  and  make  a plafter. 

These  plafters  are  chiefly  ufed  as  adhefives  for  keeping  on 
other  dreflings,  for  retaining  the  edges  of  recent  wounds  together, 
when  we  are  endeavouring  to  cure  them  by  the  firft  intention,  and 
for  giving  mechanical  fupport  to  new  flefh,  and  contracting  the 
fize  of  ulcers,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr  Baynton,  for 
the  cure  of  ulcers  of  the  legs. 

EMPLASTRUM  ASS/E  FOETID7E  j vulgo,  Emplastrum 
Antihystericum.  Edin. 

Plajler  of  Ajfa  faetida , commonly  called,  Atitihyjleric  Plajler . 
Take  of 

Plafter  of  femi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead, 

Affa  foetida,  each  two  parts  ; 

Galbanum, 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  part. 

This  plafter  is  applied  to  the  umbilical  region,  or  over  the 
whole  abdomen,  in  hyfteric  cafes  ; and  fometimes  with  good  ef- 
fect; but  probably  more  from  its  effect  as  giving  an  additional 
degree  of  heat  to  the  part,  than  from  any  influence  derived  from 
the  fetid  gums. 

EMPLASTRUM  GUMMOSUM. 

Edin . 

Gum  Plajler . 

Take  of 

Plafter  of  femi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  eight  parts  j - 
Gum  ammoniacum, 

Galbanum, 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  part. 
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EMPLASTRUM  LITHARGYRI  COMPOSITUM.  . 
Land.  » 

Compound  Plajier  of  Litharge » 

Take  of 

Litharge-plafter,  three  pounds  ; 

Strained  galbanum,  eighj:  ounces  , 

Turpentine,  ten  drachms  ; 

Frankincenfe,  three  ounces. 

The  galbapum  and  turpentine  being  melted  mix  with  them  the 
powdered  frankincenfe,  and  afterwards  the  litharge -plalter, 
melted  alfo  with  very  flow  fire,  and  make  a plafter. 

Both  thefe  plafters  are  ufed  as  digeftives  and  fuppuratives  *, 
particularly  in  ablcefles,  after  a part  of  the  matter  has  been  ma- 
turated and  difcharged,  for  fuppurating  or  difcufling  the  remain- 
ing hard  part*,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  derive  any 
advantage  from  the  gums  entering  their  compofitioni 

CERATUM  SAPONIS. 

Lond . Dub . 

Soap-Cerate . 

Take  of 

Soap,  (hard  Spanifli  foap,  Dub .)  eight  ounces ; 

Yellow  wax,  ten  ounces  j 
Litharge,  powdered,  one  pound  ; 

Olive- oil,  one  pint,  (fourteen  ounces,  Dubi) 

Vinegar,  one  gallon,  (eight  pounds,  Dub.) 

Boil  the  vinegar  with  the  litharge,  over  a flow  fire,  conftantly  ftir- 
ring,  until  the  mixture  unites  and  thickens ; then  mix  in  the 
other  articles,  and  make  a cerate. 

Notwithstanding  the  name,  this  cerate  may  rathet  be  confi- 
dered  as  another  faturnine  application  $ its  action  depending  very 
little  on  the  foap. 

EMPLASTRUM  SAPONIS. 

Lo?id. 

Emplastrum  SAPONACEUMo 
Dub . 

Soap-Plajler „ 

Take  of 

Soap,  one  part 
Litharge- plafter,  fix  parts. 

Mix  the  foap  with  the  melted  litharge-plafter,  and  boil  them  to 
the  thicknefs  of  a plafter. 
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EMPLASTRUM  SaPONACEUMo 

Edin . 

Saponaceous  Plajier. 

Take  of 

Plafter  of  femi-  vitrified  oxide  of  lepd,  four  parts  ; 

Gum  plafter,  two  parts  •, 

Soap,  fliced,  one  part. 

To  the  plafters,  melted  together,  add  The  foap  •,  then  boil  for 
little,  fo  as  to  form  a plafter. 

These  plafters  have  been  fuppofed  to  derive  a refolvent  power 
from  the  foap  ; and  in  the  laft,  the  addition  of  the  gums  is  luppo- 
fed  to  promote  the  refolvent  virtue  of  the  foap  : but  it  is  a matter 
of  great  doubt,  whether  they  derive  any  material  advantage  fron* 
either  addition. 

I ' v ,,  \ 

EMPLASTRUM  THURIS  COMPOSITUM. 

Lo?id. 

Compound  Frankmcenfe  Plajier. 

Take  of 

Frankincenfe,  half  a pound  ; 

Dragons-blood,  three  ounces  •, 

Litharge-plafter,  two  pounds. 

To  the  melted  litharge-plafter  add  the  reft,  powdered. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  plafters  compofed  of  ftyptic  njedicines 
conftringe  and  ftrengthen  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  but 
on  no  very  juft  foundation  ; for  plafters  in  general  relax  rather 
than  aftringe,  the  undtuous  ingredients  neceftary  in  their  compofi- 
ti-on  counteradling  and  deftroying  the  effedt  of  the  others. 

If  conftantly  worn  with  a proper  bandage,  it  will,  in  children, 
frequently  do  fervice,  though,  perhaps,  not  fo  much  from  any 
ftrengthening  quality  of  the  ingredients,  as  from  its  being  a foft,- 
clofe,  and  adhelive  covering. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  PLUMBI  ALBI ; vulgo,  Ungues 

tum  Album-.  Edin. 

Ointment  of  White  Oxide  of  ..Lead,  formerly  White  Ointment . 

Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  five  parts  ; 

White  oxide  of  lead,  one  part. 

This  is  a cooling  deficcative  ointment,  of  great  ufe  when  ap- 
plied to  excoriated  furfaces. 
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UNGUENTUM  ACETITIS  PLUMB! ; vulgo,  Unguentum 
Saturninum.  Edin. 

Ointment  of  Acetite  of  Lead , formerly  Saturnine  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  twenty  parts. 

Acetite  of  lead,  one  part. 

UNGUENTUM  CERUSS^E  ACETATE 
Lond.  Dub. 

Ointment  of  Ac et at ed  Cerufe. 

Take  of 

Acetated  cerufe,  two  drachms  ; 

White  wax,  two  ounces  ; 

Olive-oil,  half-a-pint,  (half  a pound,  Dub.') 

Rub  the  acetated  cerufe,  previoufly  powdered,  with  fome  part  of 
the  olive  oil ; then  add  it  to  the  wax,  melted  with  the  remain- 
ing oil.  Stir  the  mixture  until  it  be  cold. 

These  are  alfo  excellent  cooling  ointments,  of  the  greateft  ufe 
in  many  cafes. 

CERATUM  LITHARGYRI  ACETATI  COMPOSITUM, 

Land. 

Ceratum  Lithargyri  Acetati. 

Dub. 

Compound  Cerate  of  Acetated  Litharge . 

Take  of 

Water  of  acetated  litharge,  twp  ounces  and  a half ; 

Yellow  wax,  four  ounces  ; 

Olive-oil,  nine  ounces  ; 

Camphor,  half  a drachm. 

Rub  the  camphor  with  a little  of  the  oil.  Melt  the  wax  with  the 
remaining  oil,  and  as  loon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken, 
pour  in  by  degrees  the  water  of  acetated  litharge,  and  Air  con- 
ftantly  until  it  be  cold  \ then  mix  in  the  camphor  previoufly  rub- 
bed with  oil. 

This  application  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  recommen- 
dations of  Mr  Goulard-  It  is  unqueffionably  in  many  cafes  very 
ufeful ; it  cannot,  however,  be  confidered  as  varying  effentially 
from  the  faturnine  ointments,  already  mentioned.  It  is  employ- 
ed with  nearly  the  fame  intentions,  and  differs  from  them  chiefly  in 
conflffence. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDR ARGYRI  *,  vulgo,  Unguentum'  Coe- 
ruleum.  Edin. 

Ointment  of  Jf> Wiich/iher, , commonly  called  Blue  Ointment. 
Take  of 

Quickfllver, 


Mutton 
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Mutton- {uet,  each  one  part; 

Hogs-lard,  three  parts. 

Rub  them  carefully  in  a mortar  till  the  globules  entirely  difap- 
pear. 

This  ointment  may  alfo  be  made  with  double  or  treble  the  quan- 
tity of  quicklilver. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  FORTIUS. 

Land.  Dub. 

Stronger  Mercurial  Ointment . 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  two  pounds  ; 

Prepared  hog’s -lard,  twenty -three  ounces  ; 

Prepared  mutton- fuet,  one  ounce. 

Firit  triturate  the  quickfilver  with  the  fuet  and  a little  of  the  hogs- 
lard,  until  the  globules  be  extinguiihed ; then  add  the  reft  of 
the  lard,  and  form  it  into  an  ointment. 

» 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Mitius. 

Lohd.  Dub. 

Milder  Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of  N 

The  ftronger  ointment  of  quickfilver,  one  part ; 

Hogs-lard,  prepared,  two  parts. 

Mix  them. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  HYDRARGYRI  CINEREI 

Edin. 

Ointment  of  Grey  Oxide  of  'uickffoer . 

Take  of 

Grey  oxide  of  quickfilver,  one  part ; 

Hogs-lard,  three  parts. 

These  ointments  are  principally  employed,  not  with  a view  to 
their  topical  aCtion,  but  with  the  intention  of  introducing  mercury 
in  an  active  ftate  into  the  circulating  fyftem  *,  which  may  be  ef- 
fected by  gentle  friCtion  on  the  found  fkin  of  any  part,  particu- 
larly on  the  infide  of  the  thighs  or  legs.  For  this  purpofe,  thefe 
limple  ointments  are  much  better  fuited  than  the  more  compound- 
ed ones  with  turpentine,  and  the  like,  formerly  employed.  For, 
by  any  acrid  fubltance,  topical  inflammation  is  apt  to  be  excited, 
preventing  further  friction,  and  giving  much  uneafinefs.  To 
avoid  this,  it  is  necefiary,  even  with  the  mildeil  and  weakeft  oint- 
ment, to  change  occafionally  the  place  at  which  the  friCjtion  is  per- 
formed. 

It  is  requifite  that  the  ointments,  in  which  the  mercury  is  ex- 
tinguilhed  by  trituration,  Ihould  be  prepared  with  very  great 
care  : for  upon  the  degree  ef  triture  which  has  been  employed,  the 

activity 
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a&ivity  of  the  mercury  very  much  depends.  The  addition  of 
the  mutton-fuet,  now  adopted  by  both  Colleges,  is  an  advantage 
to  the  ointment,  as  it  prevents  it  frGx*i  running  into  the  ftate  of 
oil,  which  the  hogs-lard  alone,  in  warm  weather,  or  in  a warm 
chamber,  is  fometimes  apt  to  do,  and  which  is  followed  by  a repa- 
ration of  parts.  We  are  even  inclined  to  think,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  fuet  directed  by  the  London  College  is  too  fmall  for  this 
purpofe,  and  indeed  feems  to  be  principally  intended  for  the  more 
effe&ual  triture  of  the  mercury  : But  it  is  much  more  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  in  a medicine  of  fuch  a&ivity,  the  Colleges  Ihould  not 
have  dire&ed  the  fame  proportion  of  mercury  to  the  fatty  matter. 

If  the  efficacy  of  the  ointment  prepared  with  the  grey  oxide 
were  fufficiently  eftablilhed,  the  facility  and  certainty  of  its  prepa- 
ration would  be  attended  with  great  advantages. 

EMPLASTRUM  HYDRARGYRI. 

Edin. 

Plajler  of  ^uickflver. 

Take  of 
Olive-oil, 

White  relin,  each  one  part ; 

Quickfilver,  three  parts  ; 

Plafter  of  femi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  fix  parts. 

Melt  the  oil  and  refin  together,  and  when  this  mixture  is  cold,  let 
the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  it  till  the  globules  difappearj 
then  add  by  degrees  the  litharge  plafter,  melted,  and  let  the 
whole  be  accurately  mixed. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  cum  HYDRARGYRO, 

Loud. 

Plafer  of  Gum  Ammoniac  with  Phiickjil'uer, 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniac,  ftrained,  one  pound  ; 

Purified  quickfilver,  three  ounces  ; 

Sulphurated  oil,  a drachm,  or  as  much  as  may  be  neceflary. 
Triturate  the  quickfilver  with  the  fulphurated  oil,  until  its  glo- 
bules diiappear  ; then  gradually  add  the  gum  ammoniac  melt- 
ed, and  mix  them. 

EMPLASTRUM  LITHARGYRI  cum  HYDRARGYRO, 

Pond. 

Litharge -Plafer  with  ^uichflver. 

Take  of 

Litharge- plafter,, one  pound  ; 

Purified  quickfilver,  three  ounces; 

Sulphurated  oil,  one  drachm,  or  what  is  fufficient- 

Make 
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Make  the  plafter  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ammoniacum  plafter 
with  quickfilver. 

These  mercurial  plafters  are  confidered  as  powerful  refolvents 
and  difcutients,  a£ling  with  much  greater  certainty*  for  thefe  inten- 
tions than  any  compofition  of  vegetable  fubllances  alone  \ the 
mercury  exerting  itfelf  in  a confiderable  degree,  and  being  forne- 
times  introduced  into  the  habit  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  affedt  the 
mouth.  Pains  in  the  joints  and  limbs  from  a venereal  caufe, 
nodes,  tophi,  and  beginning  indurations,  are  faid  to  yield  to  them 
lometimes. 

UNGUENTUM  CALCIS  HYDRARGYRI  ALBI. 

Lond. 

Oi?itme?it  of  the  White  Calx  of  ^ 'uickflver . 

Take  of 

The  white  calx  of  quickfilver,  one  drachm ; 

Ointment  of  hogs-lard,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Mix,  and  make  an  ointment. 

'Phis  is  a very  elegant  mercurial  ointment,  atid  frequently  made 
ufe  of  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  cutaneous  affections. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  HYDRARGYRI  RUBRL 

Edin. 

Oi?itme?it  of  Red  Oxide 

Take  of 

Red  oxide  of  quickfilver  by  nitrous  acid,  one  part  i 
Hogs-lard,  eight  parts! 

This  is  an  excellent  ftimulating  ointment,  often  of  very  great 
fervice  in  indolent  ill-conditioned  fores,  when  we  with  to  excite 
them  to  greater  action. , If  it  prove  too  ftimulating,  it  may  be  di- 
luted with  axungq, ; and  in  this  ftate  it  is  often  applied  to  the  eye- 
lids in  chronic  ophthalmia. 

UNGUENTUM  NITRATlS  HYDRARGYRI  j vulgo,  UN- 

GUENTUM  ClTRINUM. 

; Edith 

Ointmejit  of  Nitrate  of  ^uickflver,  commonly  called  Yellow  Oint- 
ment. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nithati., 

Lond.  Dab. 

Ointment  of  Nitrated  ^ui cl  fiver. 

Take  off 

Quickfilver,  one  p^rt ; 


of  uiclflver . 


Nitrous 
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Nitrous  acid,  two  parts; 

Hogs-lard,  twelve  parts. 

Diffolve  the  quickfilver  in  the  nitrous  acid,  by  digjeflion  in  a fand- 
heat ; and,  while  the  folution  is  very  hot*  mix  with  it  the  lard, 
previoufly  melted  by  itfelf,  and  juft  beginning  to  grow  ftiff. 
Stir  them  briikly  together  in  a marble-mortar,  fo-as  to  form  the 
whole  into  an  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  NXTRATIS  HYDRARGYRI  MITIUS. 

Edin. 

Milder  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  ffuiehfl-vcr. 

This  is  prepared  in  the  fame  way,  with  three  times  the  quantity 
of  hogs-lard.  » 

Although  the  a&ivity  of  the  nitrated  quickfilver  be  very  con- 
hderably  moderated  by  the  animal  fat  with  which  it  is  afterwards 
united,  yet  it  flill  affords  us  a very  adtive  ointment  ; and,  as  fuch, 
it  is  frequently  employed  with  fuccefs  in  cutaneous  and  other  to- 
pical affe<ffionS.  In  this  condition,  however,  the  mercury  does  not 
fo  readily  enter  the  fyftem,  as  in  the  preceding  form.  Hence'  it 
may  even  be  employed  in  fome  cafes  with  more  freedom ; but  in 
other  inflances  it  is  apt  to  excoriate  and  inflame  the  parts.  O11 
this  account  a redu£Hon  of  its  llrength  is  fometimes  requifite ; and 
it  is  often  alfo  neceffary,  from  the  hard  confidence  which  it  gra- 
dually acquires,  in  confequence  of  the  a&ion  of  the  acid  on  the 
lard. 

UNGUENTUM  SUB-ACETITIS  CUPRI. 

Edin. 

Ointment  of  Sub-Ncetite  of  Copper , 

Take  of 

Refinous  ointment,  fifteen  parts  ; 

Sub-acetite  of  copper,  one  part. 

This  ointment  i$  ufed  for  cleanfing  fores,  and  keeping  down 
fungous  fiefh.  Where  ulcers  continue  to  run  from  a weaknefs  in 
the  veffels  of  the  parts,  the  tonic  powers  of  copper  promife  confi- 
derable  advantage. 

It  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  with  advantage  in  cafes  of  ophthalmia, 
depending  on  fctofula,  where  the  palpebrae  are  principally  affedt- 
ed  ; but  when  it  is  to  be  thus  applied,  it  is  in  general  requifite 
that  it  fhould  be  fomewhat  weakened  by  the  addition  of  a propor- 
tion of  fimple  ointment  or  hogs-lard.  An  ointment  fimiiar  to  the 
above,  and  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  fuch  inflances  of  ophthalmia, 
h^s  long  been  fold  under  the-  name  of  SmeHom's  eye-fahe. 
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UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  ZINCI  IMPUFJ;  olim,  Unguentum 

Tutjje.  Edin. 

Ointment  of  Impure  Oxide  of  Zinc , formerly  Ointment  of  'Tuity. 
Take  of 

Simple  liniment,  five  parts  ; 

Prepared  impure  oxide  of  zinc,  one  part. 

UNGUENTUM  TUTLE. 

Lo?id.  Dub. 

Ointment  of  I'utty. 

Take  of 

Prepared  tutty, 

Ointment  of  fpermaceti,  (hogs- lard,  Dubi)  as  much  as  may  be 
fufficient. 

Mix  them  fo  as  to  make  a foft  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  OXIDI  ZINCI. 

Edin. 

Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Take  of 

Simple  liniment,  fix  parts  ; 

Oxide  of  zinc,  one  part. 

These  ointments  are  chiefly  ufed  in  affections  of  the  eye,  parti- 
cularly in  thofe  cafes  where  rednefs  ariles  rather  from  relaxation 
than  from  a&ive  inflammation. 

CERATUM  CARBONA^IS  ZINCI  IMPURE 

Edin. 

Cerate  of  Impure  Carbonate  of  Zinc . 

Take  of 

Simple  cerate,  five  parts  ; 

Prepared  impure  carbonate  of  zinc,  one  part. 

CERATUM  LAPIDXS  CALAMINARIS ; olim,  Ceratum 
Epuloticum.  Lond.  Dub. 

Calamine  Cerate , formerly  Epulotic  Cerate. 

Take  of 

Calamine,  prepared, 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  (one  part,  Dub l ) half  a pound  ; 

Olive  oil,  (two  parts,  Dub .)  one  pint. 

Melt  the  wax  with  the  oil •,  and  as  foon  as  the  mixture,  expofed  to 
the  air,  begins  to  thicken,  mix  with  it  the  calamine,  and  ftir  the 
cerate  until  it  be  cold. 

These  compofitions  are  Formed  upon  the  cerate  which  Turner 
flrongly  recommends  in  cutaneous  ulcerations  and  excoriations, 
and  which  has  been  ufually  diftinguilbed  by  his  name.  They  ap- 
pear 
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pear  from  experience  to  be  excellent  epulotics,  and  as  fuch  are 
frequently  made  ufe  of  in  pra&ice. 

EMPLASTRUM  OXIDI  FERRI  RUBRI;  olim,  Emplastrum  * 
Roborans.  Edin.  ' 

Plciflerof  Red  Oxide  of  Iron , commonly  called  Strengthening  Pla ~ 
Jier. 

Take  of 

Plaiter  of  femi- vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  twenty-four  parts; 

White  refin,  fix  parts  ; 

Yellow  wax, 

Olive-oil,  each  three  parts  ; 

Red  oxide  of  iron,  eight  parts. 

Grind  the  red  oxide  of  iron  with  the  oil,  and  then  add  it  to  the 
other  ingredients  previoufly  melted. 

Tins  plafter  is  ufed  in  weaknefies  of  the  large  mufcles,  as  of 
the  loins ; and  its  effects  feem  to  proceed  from  the  artificial  me- 
chanical fupport  given  to  the  part,  which  may  alio  be  done^by 
any  other  plafier  that  adheres  with  equal  firmnefs. 
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TABLE  S, 

Shewing  the  Proportion  of  Antimony,  Opium,  and  Quick- 
silver, contained  in  fome  Compound  Medicines* 

Tartrite  of  Antimony. 

Wine  of  ir  trite  of  Antimony  contains  two  grains  of  tartrite  of 
antimony,  or  tartar-emetic,  in  the  ounce.  Edin. 

Opium. 

Opiate  Confe&ion  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in  thirty-fix  grains. 
Lond. 

+ Opiate , or  thebaic  EleBuary,  contains  in  each  drachm  about  a 
grain  and  a half  of  opium.  Edin.  - 

EleBuary  of  Catechu , or  Japonic  ConfeBion , contains  in  each 
ounce  about  two  grains  and  a half  of  opium;  for  one  grain  of 
opium  is  contained  in  one  hundred  and  ninety  three  grains.  Edin. 

Compou?id  Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium  contains  one  grain  of 
opium  in  about  forty- three  grains.  Loud . 

Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuan  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in 
ten  grains.  Lo?id. 

Powder  of  Ipecacuan  and  Opium  contains  fix  grains  of  opiutn  in 
each  drachm,  or  one  grain  in  ten.  Edin . 

Opiate  Powder  contains  one  grain  of  Opium  in  ten.  Lond . 

Pills  of  Opium  contain  one  grain  of  opium  in  five.  Lond. 

Opiate  or  fhebaic  Pills  contain  fix  grains  of  opium  in  each 
drachm,  or  five  grains  contain  half  a grain  of  opium.  Edin. 

PinBure  of  Opium  or  Liquid  Laudanum  is  made  with  two  fcru- 
ples  of  opium  in  each  ounce  of  the  liquid,  or  with  five  grains  in 
each  drachm.  But  a drachm  of  the  tindhire  appears,  by  evapora- 
tion, to  contain  about  three  grains  and  a half  of  opium.  Edin . 

Ammoniated  L'inBure  of  Opium , or  Paregoric  Elixir , is  made 
with  about  eight  grains  in  each  ounce  of  the  liquid,  or  with  about 
one  grain  in  the  drachm.  Edin.  / 

EinBure  of  Soap  with  Opium , formerly  called  Opiate  Liniment , 

\ Anodyne  Balfam , is  made  with  one  fcruple  of  opium  in  each  ounce 
of  the  liquid,  Edin. 

troches  of  Liquorice  with  Opium,  contain  about  one  grain  of 
opium  in  each  drachm.  Edi$. 

Quicksilver, 
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Quicksilver,, 

Quickfilver  ’Pills  contain  five  grains  of  quickfilver  in  each 
drachm.  Each  pill  contains  one  grain  of  quickfilver  ^ din. 

Quickfilver  Pills  contain  four  grains  of  quickfilver  in  twelve 
grains.  Land.  ♦ 

Quickfilver  Ointment  contains  twelve  grains  of  quickfilver  in 
each  drachm  j made  with  double  quickfilver,  each  drachm  contains 
twenty-four  grains.  Kdin. 

Stronger  Quickfilver  Ointment  contains  one  drachm  of  quickfil- 
ver  in  two  drachms.  Lond. 

Weaker  Quickfilver  Ointment  contains  one-  drachm  of  quickfil- 
ver  in  fix  drachms 

Quickfilver  Plafier  contains  about  fixteen  grains  of  quickfilver 
m each  drachm.  Edin. 

Plafier  of  Litharge  with  Quickfilver  contains  about  one  ounce  of 
quickfilver  in  five  ounces.  Lond. 

Plafier  of  Ammoniac  with  Quickfilver  contains  about  one  ounce 
of  quickfilver  in  five  ounces.  Lond. 

Powder  of  Scammony  with  Calomel  contains  one  grain  of  calomel 
in  four  grains.  Lond. 

Ointment  of  Nitrated  Quickfilver  contains  twelve  grains  of  ni- 
trated quickfilver  in  one  drachm.  Lond. 

Stronger  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Quickfilver  contains  in  each 
drachm  four  grains  of  quickfilver  and  eight  of  nitrous  acid.  Edin0 

Milder  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Quickfilver  contains  in  each  feru- 
ple  half  a grain  of  quickfilver,  and  one  grain  of  nitrous  acid.  Ldin0 

Ointment  of  White  Calx  of  Quickfilver  contains  in  each  drachm 
about  four  grains  and  a half  of  the  calx.  Lond \ 


OR, 

One  grain  of  Tartrite  of  Antimony  is  contained  in 
Wine  of  tartrite  of  antimony.  Edin . grs.  240 

Wine  of  antimoniated  tartar,  huh.  120 

Wine  of  tartarized  antimony.  Lond . « 120 

Wine  of  antimony.  Lond . » « uncertain. 

One  grain  of  precipitated  Sulphur  el  of  Antimony  is  contained  in 

Compound  pills  of  antimony.  Dub. 

One  grain/of  Opium  is  contained  in 
Opiate  confe&ion,  Lond. 

Opiate  electuary.  Edin 
Ele&uary  of  catechu.  Edin , 

3 5 


grs. 


grs.  36 
43 

*93 

Compound 
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One  grain  of  Opium  is  contained  in 


Compound  eleftuary  of  catechu. 

Dub . 

grs.  199 

Troches  of  liquorice  with  opium. 

Edin . 

75 

Compound  troches  of  liquorice. 

Dub. 

- 60 

Pills  of  opium.  Lond . 

- 

5 

Opiate  pills.  Edin. 

- , 

- 10 

Opiate  powder.  Lojid. 

- 

ID 

Compound  powder  of  chalk  with 

opium.  Lond. 

43 

Compound,  powder  of  ipecacuan. 

Lond . Dub . 

10 

Powder  of  ipecacuan  and  opium. 

Edin. 

IO 

Tin&ure  of  opium.  Edin.  Lond . 

Dub . 

12 

Camphorated  tin&ure  of  opium. 

Lond. 

244 

Ditto  ditto 

Dub. 

I06 

Ammoniated  tin&ure  of  opium. 

Edin „ 

68 

Tin&ure  of  foap  with  opiums 

- 

3!*5 

One  grain  of  Quickfilver  is  contained  in 


Quickfilver  pills.  Lend,  - - grs.  3. 

Ditto.  Dub.  - - . 2.5 

Ditto.  Edin . - „ *.4 

Stronger  quickfilver  ointment.  Lond . Dub,  - 2 

Weaker  quickfilver  ointment.  Lond.  Dub . = 6 

Quickfilver  ointment.  Edin . - - 5 

Quickfilver  plafter.  Edin.  - - - 5.; 

Litharge  plafter  with  quickfilver.  Za/zZ.  - - 5. 

Ammoniac  plafter  with  quickfilver.  Lond.  - 5. 


One  grain  of  Calomel  is  contained  in 

Powder  of  fcammony  with  calomel.  Lond . - 4 

Compound  antimonial  pills.  Dub . - - 2.7 


One  grain  of  the  grey  oxide  of  quickfilver  is  contained  in 
Ointment  of  the  grey  oxide  of  quickfilver.  Edm . grs.  4 

One  grain  of  the  red  oxide  of  quickfilver  is  contained  in 
Ointment  of  red  oxide  of  quickfilver.  Edin.  grs.  9 

f - , ■ . . , ' 

One  grain  of  white  calx  of  quickfilver  is  contained  in 
Ointment  of  white  calx  of  quickfilver.  Lond . grs.  13 


One  grain  of  nitrate  of  mercury  is  contained  In 
Stronger  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  Edin.  grs.  5 

Ointment  of  nitrated  quickfilver.  Lond.  Dub.  - 5 

Milder  ointment  of  nitrate  of  quickfilver.  Edm.%  13 


In  many  inftances  thefe  proportions  are  only  to  be  confidered 
as  approximations  to  the  truth,  as  they  are  calculated  from  the 

quantities 
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quantities  of  the  ingredients  taken  to  form  the  preparation,  not 
from  the  quantities  which  exift  in  it  after  it  is  formed.  The  nitrate 
of  mercury,  for  example,  in  the  different  ointments  into  which  it 
enters,  is  eftimated  as  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  of  mercury  and 
nitrous  acid  employed  to  form  it,  although,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  preparation,  it  cannot  be  fo  much.  In  the  folutions  of  opium, 
the  opium  is  eftimated  as  equal  to,  the  whole  quantity  employed, 
although  not  above  two-thirds  of  it  be  diffolved.  Laftly,  no  al- 
lowance is  made  for  the  lofs  by  evaporation ; and  hence,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  difference  by  calculation,  the  Edinburgh  troches  of 
liquorice  with  opium  contain  probably  as  much  opium  as  thofe  of 
Dublin  \ for  the  former  being  made  with  fyrup,  they  will  lofe 
more  in  drying  than  the  latter,  which  are  made  with  extradt  of  li- 
quorice. 
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Table  of  Names  changed  in  the  lajl  Edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia . 


Names  changed » 

A. 

ACETUM  fcilliticumf 
jEthiops  mineralis* 

Aqua  aluminofa  bate  ana* 
calcis  fimplex® 
cinnamomi  fimplex* 
fpirituofa-. 

fortis. 

hordeata. 

juniperi  compofita. 
menthae  piperitidis  fimplex. 

fpirituofa. 
vulgaris  fimplex/. 
fpirituofa. 

micis  mofchatse. 

piperis  Jamaicenfis. 
pulegii  fimplex. 

fpirituofa. 
raphani  compofita, 
rofarum  damafcenarunio 
fapphirina. 
feminum  anethi. 

anifi  compofita. 
carui 

vitriolica  camphorata. 

Argenti  vivi  purificatio. 

Axungiae  porcine  curatia. 


New  Names . 

Acetum  fcillas. 

Hydrargyrus  cum  fulphum. 

Aqua  aluminis  compofita. 
calcis. 
cinnamomi. 

Spiritus  cinnamomi. 

Acidum  nitrofum  dilutum. 
Decodum  hordei. 

Spiritus  juniperi  compofitus. 

Aqua  menthae  piperitidis. 

Spiritus  menthae  piperitidis. 

Aqua  menthae  fativae. 

Spiritus  menthae  fativae. 

nuclei  frudus  myriftic% 
five  nucis  mofchatae. 
Aqua  pimento, 
pulegii. 

Spiritus  pulegii. 

raphani  compofitus. 

Aqua  rofae.  ; 

cupri  ammoniati. 
anethi. 

Spiritus  anifi  compofitus. 
carui. 

Aqua  zinci  vitriolati  cum  Cam* 
phora. 

Hydrargyri  purificatio. 

Adipis  fuillae  praeparatio. 
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Names  changed . 


New  Names, 


B. 

'Baliamum  fulphuris  barbadenfe. 

fimplex. 

traumaticum. 


Petroleum  fulphuratum. 
Oleum  fulphuratum. 
Tin&ura  benzoes  compofita. 


Calx  antimonii. 

Cataplafma  e cymino. 

Caufticum  antimoniale. 

commune  fortius, 
lunare. 

Ceratum  album. 

citrinum. 

epuloticum. 

■Chalybis  rubigo  prajparata. 
Cinnabars  facftitia. 

Goagulum  aluminofum. 

Confe&io  cardiaca. 

Cornu  cervi  calcinatio. 

D. 

Decorum  album, 

commune  pro  clyftere. 
corticis  peruviani, 

pe&orale. 

E. 

Eledarium  lenitivum. 

Elixir  aloes. 

myrrhae  compofitum. 
parego.ricum 

Emplaftrum  ex  ammoniaco  cum 
mercurio. 

Emplaftrum  attrahens. 

cephalicuim 

commune. 

adhasfivum. 
commune  cum  gum- 
mi. 

commune  cum  mer- 
curio. 
e cymino. 
roborans. 
e fapone. 
ftomachicum, 
veficatorium, 
Emulfto  communis. 


Antimonium  calcinatunn 
Cataplafma  cumini. 
Antimonium  muriatum« 

Calx  cum  kali  puro. 

Argentum  nitratum. 

Ceratum  fpermatis  ceti. 
refin*  flavae. 
lapidis  calaminaris, 
Ferri  rubigo. 

Hydrargyrus  fulphuratus  ruberP 
Cataplafma  aluminis. 

Confe&io  aromatica. 

Cornu  cervi  uftio« 


Decorum  cornu  cervi. 

pro  enemate. 
cinchonae  five  corticis 
peruviani, 

Eordei  compofitum<, 


Electuarium  fennse. 

Tin&ura  aloes  compofita. 

fabinae  compofita.' 
opii  camphorata. 

Emplaftrum  ammoniac i cum  hy- 
drargyro. 

Emplaftrum  cerse  compofitum. 

picis  burgundies 
compofitum. 
lithargyri. 

cum  refina. 
lithargyri  compofi- 
turn. 

lithargyri  cum  hy- 
drargyro. 
cumini. 

thuris  compofitum. 
faponis. 

ladani  compofitum, 
cantharidis. 

Lac  amvgdals, 

« 3 


Extratfum 


T able  of  Names  changed 


Names  changed. 

Extradtum  catharticupi* 

ligni  campechenfis. 

corticis  peruviani. 

thebaic um  five  opium 
c datum. 

F. 

Flores  benzoin!. 

martiales. 

Fotus  communis. 

fi 

Hiera  picra. 

.<*  *' Ft* i d ' " *“■  ' j • i'ti  tl $si  cI’Ty  * * * 

L 

Infufum  amarum  fimplex, 
fenac  communis. 

Julepum  e c amphora, 
e creta. 
e mofcho. 

L. 

Linimentum  album. 

faponaceurm 

volatile. 

Lixivium  faponarium, 
tartari. 

ML 

Mel  segyptiacum. 
rofaceum. 

Mercurius  calcinatus. 

corrofivus  fublimatus. 
ruber. 

dulcis  fublimatus. 
emeticus  davus. 
praecipitatus  albtiSu 

N. 

^itrum  vitriolatuim 

O. 

Oleum  pctrolei  barbadem'is. 

terebinthinae  aethereum. 
Opium  colatijm. 

Oxy  mel  fcilliticum. 
fimplex. 


Ne<w  Names. 

Extradtum  colocynthidis  compofi- 
turn. 

hasmatoxyli  five  ligni 
campechiani. 
cinchonas  live  corticis 
peruviani. 

Opium  purincatum. 


Flores  benzoes. 

Ferrum  ammoniacale. 

Decodtum  pro  foment©. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  canella. 

Infufum  gentian#  compofiturn* 
fennae  tartarifatum. 
Miilura  camphorata. 

..  cretacea. 

mofchata- 

Unguentum  fpermatis  ceti.  . 
Linimentum  faponis. 

ammonias. 

Aqua  kali  puri. 

kali  praeparati. 

Oxy  mel  aeruginis. 

Mel  rofae. 

Hydrargyrus  calcinatus. 

muriatus. 
nitratus  ruber. 

Calomeias. 

Hydrargyrus  vitriolatus. 

Calx  hydrargyri  alba. 

Kali  vitriolatuim 

\ 

Oleum  petrolei. 

terebinthinae  redlificaturm 
Opium  purificatum. 

Oxymel  fcillae 
Mel  acetatum. 


in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia . 


Names  changed . 

P. 

Philoniu^i  londinenfe. 

Pilulae  aromatic ae. 
ecphradticae. 
gummofse. 
rufi. 

Pulvjs  e b.olo  compofitus. 

cum  opio. 

e ceruffa  compofitus. 
e chelis  cancrorum  compo- 
fitus. 

fternutatorius. 

Rl 

Rob  baccarum  fambuci. 

S. 

Saccharum  faturni. 

Sal  abfmthii. 

catharticus  amarus. 

• glauberi. 
diureticus. 
martis. 
tartari. 
vitrioli. 

volatilis  falis  ammoniac L 

Species  aromaticae. 

Spiritus  cornu  cervi. 

lavenduiae  iimplex. 
nitri  dulcis. 

glauberi. 
falis  ammoniaci. 
falis  ammoniaci  dulcis. 
falis  marini  glauberi. 
vinofus  camphoratus. 
vitrioli  dulcis. 
volatilis  aromaticus. 
fcetidus. 

Sued  fcorbutici. 

Syrupus  ex  althaea. 

e corticibus  aurantiorurn. 
balfamicus. 
e meconio. 
sefarum  folutivus. 

T. 

Tabellae  cardialgicae. 

Tartarum  emeticum. 
folubile* 


6S7 

New  Names . 

Confe&Io  opiat^. 

Pulvis  aloeticus  cum  guaiaco. 

aloes  cum  ferro. 

Pilule  Galbanr  compofitae. 

aloes  cum  myrrha, 

Pulvis  crptae  compofitus. 

cum  opiOo 

ceruffae. 

cancri  chelarum  compofU 
tus. 

afari  compofitus. 

Succus  baccae  fambuci  fpiffatus. 

Cerufia  acetata. 

Kali  praeparatum. 

Magnefia  vitriolata.  - 
Natron  vitriolatum. 

Kali  acetatum. 

Ferrum  vitriolatum. 

Kali  praeparatum. 

Zincum  vitriolatum. 

Ammonia  praeparata* 

Pulvis  aromaticus. 

Liquor  volatilis  cornu  cervi, 
Spiritus  lavenduiae. 

aetheris  nitrofi- 
Acidum  nitrofum. 

Aqua  ammonia.  \£| 

Spiritus  ammoniae. 

Acidum  muriaticum. 

Spiritus  camphoratus. 

setheris  vitriolici. 
ammoniae  compofitus. 
feetidus. 

Succus  cochleariae  compofitus. 
Syrupus  althaeae. 

corticis  aurantii. 
tolutanus. 
papaveris  albi, 
rofae. 


Trochifci  cretae. 

Antimonium  tartarifatum. 

Kali  tartarifatum, 

Tartafum 


table,  iSc. 
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Names  changed* 

Tartarum  vitriolatum. 

Tinclura  amara. 

aromatica. 
corticis  peruviam  firm 
plex. 

corticis  peruviani  voiath 
lis. 

foetida. 

£orum  martialium. 
guaiacina  volatilis. 
japonica. 

martis  in  fpiritu  falis. 
melampodii. 
rhabarbari  fpirituofa. 
vinofa. 

rofarum. 

facra, 

ftomachica. 

thebatca. 

valerianas  volatilis. 
Trochifci  bechici  albi. 

nigri.  1 

V. 

Vinum  antimoniale* 
chalybeatum. 

Unguentum  album. 

bafilicum  flavum. 
caeruleum  fortius, 
caeruleum  mitius. 
e gummi  elemi. 
e mercurio  prascipi* 
tato. 

faturninum. 
fimplex. 
ad  veficatoria* 


New  Names „ 

Kali  vitriolatum. 

Tindtura  gentiance  compofitk. 

cinnamomi  compofita. 
cinchonae  five  corticis  pe- 
ruviani. 

cinchonae,  five  corticis  pe* 
ruviani,  ammoniata. 
afiae  foetidae 
ferri  ammoniacalis. 
guaiaci. 
catechu, 
ferri  muriati. 
hellebori  nigri. 
rhabarbari. 

Vinum  rhabarbari.  - 

Infufum  rof®. 

Vinum  aloes. 

Tindtura  cardamomi  compofita. 
opii.  \ 

valerianae  ammoniata* 

Trochifci  amyli, 

glycyrrhizae, 

Vinum  antimonii. 
ferri. 

Unguentum  cerae. 

refinae  flavae. 
hydrargyri  fortius, 
hydrargyri  mitius. 
elemi  compofitum* 
calcis  hydrargyri  ah 
bae. 

cerulfae  acetatae. 
adipis  fuillae. 
cantharidis. 


Table  of  Names  changed^  and  of  fosne  Synonimes9  in  the* 
laji  Edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia . 


Names  changed. 

0 

A. 

Absinthium. 

Acetofa. 

Acetum  vini. 

Acidum  vitriolicum. 

vitrioli  aromaticum. 

Aerugo. 

iEther  vitriolicus. 
iEthiops  mineralis. 

Agaricus. 

Alkali  caufticum. 

fixum  foflile. 

vegetable. 

volatile. 

Alumen. 

uftum. 

Ammonia  muriata. 

prasparata. 

Amygdala  dulcis. 

Angelica  fativa. 

Anifum. 

Antimonium. 

calcareo-phofphora- 

turn 

muriatum. 

tartarifatum. 

Aqua  ammoni  . 

acetatse. 

cauiticas. 

cupri  vitriolati  compofita, 
vel  aqua  ftyptica* 
lixivia  cauftica. 
ginci  vitriolati. 

Arabicum  gummi. 

Argentum  nitratum, 

^j-fepicupi, 


New  Names , 

Artemisia  abfinthium. 

Rumex  acetofa. 

Acidum  acetofum. 

fulphuricum. 

aromaticum# 

Sub-Acetis  cupri. 

ASther  fulphuricus. 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  nigrum. 
Boletus  igniarius. 

Potafla. 

Carbonas  fodse. 

potaflas  impurus. 
ammoniae. 

Sulphas  aluminte. 

exficcatus. 

Murias  ammoniae. 

Carbonas  ammoniae. 

Amygdalus  communis. 

Angelica  Archangelica. 
Pimpinella  anifum 
Sulphuretum  antimonii. 

Oxidum  antimonii  cum  phofphate 
calcis. 

Murias  antimonii. 

Tartris  antimonii. 

Aqua  carbonatis  ammoniae. 
acetitis  ammoniae. 
ammonias. 

Solutio  fulphatis  cupri  compofita. 

Aqua  potaflae. 

Solutio  fulphatis  zinci. 

Gummi  mimofae  nilotic^. 

Nitras  argenti. 

Oxidum  arfenici* 


AiTa 
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Names  changed, , 

Afa  fcetida. 

Aurantium  Hifpalenfe. 

B. 

Balfamum  Canadenfe. 

Copaibae. 

Gileadenfe. 

Peruvianum. 

Tolutanum. 

traumaticum* 

Bardana* 

Barilla. 

Barytes. 

Belladonna. 

Benzoinum. 

Biftorta. 

Borax. 

Butyrum  antimonii. 

C. 

Cajeputa. 

Calamus  aromdticus. 

Calomelas. 

Calx  viva. 

Cancrorum  lapilli, 

Cantharis. 

Cardamomum  minu£r 
Carduus  benedidtus. 

Carica. 

Carvi. 

Caryophylla  aromatica. 
rubra. 

Cafcarilla. 

Caffia  fiftularis. 

lignea. 

Catechu. 

Caufticum  commune  acerrirhum 
mitius. 

lunare. 

Centaurium  minus. 

Cerufla. 

acetata, 

Chamaemelum. 

Cicuta. 

Cinnabaris  fa&itia  > 

Cinara  hortenfis. 

Cineres  clavellati. 
Cinnamomum. 

Coccinella. 

Colocynthis* 


- New  Nmes. 

Gummi-refina  ferulas  a file  foetid^ 
Citrus  aurantium. 


Refina  pini  balfameae. 

copaiferae  officinalis, 
amyridis  Gileadenfis. 
Balfamum  myroxyli  peruiferi. 

toluiferae  balfami. 
Tindlura  benzoes  compofita. 
Ardtium  lappa. 

Carbonas  fodae  impurus. 
barytas. 

Atropa  belladonna. 

Balfamum  ftyracis  benzoes. 
Polygonum  biftorta. 

Boras  fodae. 

^iurias  antimonii. 

Melaleuca  leucadendron. 

Acorus  calamus. 

Sub-Murias  hydraryyri. 

Calx. 

Carbonas  calcis  praeparatus. 

M^loe  veficatorius. 

Amomum  repens. 

Centaurea  benedi&a. 

Frudtus  ficus  caricse. 

Carum  carvi. 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus. 
Dianthus  caryophyllus. 

Croton  eleutheria. 

Caffia  fiftula. 

Laurus  caffia. 

Extradhim  mimofas  catechu. 
Potalfa. 

cum  calce. 

Nitras  argent  i. 

Gentiana  centaurium. 

Oxidum  plumb!  album# 

Acetis  plumb! 

Anthemis  nobilis. 

Conium  maculatum. 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  rubrunij ' 
Cinara  fcolymus. 

Carbonas  potaflae  impurus. 

Laurus  cinnamomum. 

Coccus  cadli. 

Cucumis  colocynthis. 

Confe&iq 
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Names  changed 

Confe&io  japonica, 

* Contrayerva. 

Cortex  peruvianus. 

Creta  alba. 

Crocus  antimonii.  7 
metaUorum.  y 
Cryftalli  tartari. 

Cucumis  agreftis. 

Cuprum  ammoniacumo 
vitriolatum. 

Cynofbatos. 

D. 

Daucus  filveftris. 

Peco&um  chamsemeli  vel  com- 
mune, 
lignorum. 

Pens  leonis. 

E. 

Elaterium. 

Eleftuarium  lenitivuim 
Elixir  paregoricum. 
facrum. 
falutis. 

ftomachicum, 

Emplaftrum  adhasfivum. 

cereum. 

lithargyri  <vel  com- 
s ' raune. 

lithargyri  compofi- 
tum  vel  roborans. 
veficatorium. 
JEmuifio  communis. 

F. 

Ferri  rubigo. 

fquamse  purificatse. 

praeparatas. 

Ferrum  ammoniatum. 
vitriolatum. 

uftum, 

Filix  mas. 

Flores  martiales. 
fulphuris, 
zinci. 

foeniculum  dulce, 


Neiv  Names . 

Ele&uarium  catechu. 

Dorftenia  contrayerva. 

Cortex  cinchonae  officinalis. 
Carbonas  calcis. 

Oxidum  antimonii  cum  fulphurg 
per  nitratem  potaffie. 
Super-Tartris  potaffae. 

Frudlus"  recens  momordicae  elates 
rii. 

Ammoniaretum  cupri. 

Sulphas  cupri. 

Fnnfhis  recens  rofae  canine 


Daucus  carota. 

Deco&um  anthemidis  nobilis. 

guaiaci  officinalis  com® 
pofitus. 

Leontodon  taraxacum. 


Succus  fpiffatus  momordicae  ela* 
terii. 

Ele&uarium  caffice  fennae. 

Tin&ura  opii  ammoniata. 
rhei  cum  aloe, 
caffiae  lennse  compofita. 
gentianae  compofita. 
Emplaftrum  refmofum. 

fimplex. 

oxidi  plumb!  femivi- 
trei. 

oxidi  ferri  rubrl . 

meloes  veftcatorii*' 
Emulho  amygdala  communis, 

Carbonas  ferri. 

Ferri  oxidum  nigrum  purifkaturm 
prasparatugn* 

Murias  ammonias  et  ferri. 

Sulphas  ferri. 

Oxidum  ferri  rubrum* 

Polypodium  filix  mas. 

Murias  ammonia:  et  ferri. 

Sulphur  fublimatum. 

Oxidum  zinci. 

Anetjium  fceniculun^ 

G. 


66 2 . Table  of  Names  changed 


» Names  changed* 

G. 

Galbanum. 

Genifta. 

Granata  malus. 

H. 

Helleborus  albus. 

Hepar  fulphuris. 

Hippocaftanum. 

Hydrargyrus  acetatus. 

muriatus  corrofivus. 
mitis. 
pjascipita- 
tus. 

nitratus  ruber. 

prxcipitatus  cinere-r 
us. 

fulphuratus  niger. 
vitriolatus  flavus. 

I. 

Infufum  amarum. 
rofarum. 

J. 

Jalapa. 


New  Names. 

Gummi-refma  bubonis  galbanu 
Spartium  fcoparium. 

Punica  granatum. 

Veratrum  album. 

Sulphuretum  potaiTs. 
iEfculus  hippocaftanum. 

Acetis  hydrargyri. 

Murias  hydrargyri.  * 

Sub-Murias  hydrargyri. 

prxciph 

tatus. 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  rubrum  per 
acidum  nitricum. 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  cinereum* 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  nigrum. 
Sub- Sulphas  hydrargyri  flavus. 


Infufum  gentianse  lutese  compofl- 
turn. 

rofx  Gallicae. 


Convolvulus  jalapa. 


L. 

Lapis  calaminaris. 

Lavendula. 

Laudanum  liquidum. 

Lignum  Campechenfe. 

Limon. 

Linimentum  anodynum  vel  opia- 
turn. 

aqua;  calcis. 
faponaceum. 
volatile. 

Lithargyrus. 

Lixiva  acetata. 

e tartaro. 
purificata. 
tartarilata. 
vitriolata. 

fulphurea. 

Lixivium  caufticum. 


Carbonas  zinci  impurus. 
Lavandula  fpica. 

Tin&ura  opii. 

Lignum  Hxmatoxyli  Campeehi* 
ani. 

Fru&us  citri  medicse. 

Tindura  faponis  cum  opio. 


Oleum  lini  cum  calce. 

Tindura  faponis. 

Oleum  ammoniatum. 

Oxidum  plumbi  femivitreum. 
Acetis  potalfse. 

Carbonas  potaffa;  puriffimus. 
Carbonas  potalfx. 

Tartris  potaffe. 

Sulphas  potaffie. 

cum  fulphure. 

Aqua  poUlTae* 


M. 
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Names  changed, 

M . 

Magnefia  alba. 

ufta. 

vitriolata. 

Majorana. 

Manna. 

Maftidie. 

Melampodium. 

Mercurius. 

praecipitatus  ruber, 
fublimatus  corrofivus. 

Mezereum. 

Minium. 

Muria.  , m 

N. 

Nafturtium  a^uaticum, 

Nitrum. 

Nux  mofchata. 

’ . 

Olea  ftillatitia. 

Oleum  fuccini  re&ificatum. 

terebinthinx  re&ificatum, 

Olibanum, 

Oliva. 

P. 

Palma. 

Petroleum  Barbadenfe. 
Petrofelinum. 

Pilulse  cupri. 

thebaicse. 

Pimento  vel  piper  Jamaicenfts* 
Piper  Indicum. 

Pix  Burgundica. 

Plumbum  uftum, 

Potio  cretacea. 

Prunus  Gallica. 

Pulegium. 

Pulvis  antimonialiSo 

cretaceus, 

Dover!. 

Pyrethrum. 
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New  Names, 

Carbonas  magnefiae* 

Magnefia. 

Sulphas  magnefiae. 

Origanum  majorana. 

Succus  concretus  fraxini  omb 
Refma  piftachiae  lentifci. 
Helleborus  niger. 

Hydrargyrus. 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  rubrum0 
Murias  hydrargyri. 

Daphne  mezereum. 

Oxidum  plumbi  rubrum, 

Murias  fcdse. 


Sifymbrium  nafturtium. 

Nitras  potaflae. 

Nucleus  frudtus  myrifticae  mofcha- 
tae. 


Olea  volatilia. 

Oleum  fuccini  puriftimum. 

terebinthinae  volatile  purif 
fimum. 

Gummi-refma  juniperi  lycise. 

Olea  Europaea. 

Cocos  butyracea. 

Bitumen  petroleum. 

Apium  petrofelinum. 

Piluke  ammoniareti  cupri. 
opiate, 

Myrtus  pimenta. 

Capficum  annunm. 

Refma  pini  abietis. 

Oxidum  plumbi  lemivitreum. 
Potio  carbonatis  calcis., 

Prunus  domeftica.  * 

Mentha  pulegium 
Oxidum  antimonii  cum  phofphate 
calcis. 

Pulvis  carbonatis  calcis  ccmpoft- 
tus. 

ipecacuanh  a et  opiL 
Anthemis  pyrethrum. 

R, 


664  "Table  of  Natnes  changed 

Names  changed, * %Jetv  Names , 

R. 

Raphanus  ruflicanus.  Cochlearia  armoracia. 


Refina  alba. 

Rhabarbarum. 

Rofa  pallida, 
rubra. 

Rubigo  ferri  praeparata. 

S. 

Sabina. 

Sac  char  uni  faturni. 

Sal  alkalinus  fixus  foffilis. 

vegetabilfs. 

ammoniacus. 
catharticus  amarus. 
cornu  cervi. 

Glauber  i. 
marinus  Hifpanus, 
polychreftus. 

Rupellenfis. 

Puccini. 

tartari. 

Sanguis  draconis. 

Santalum  rubrum. 

Santonicum. 

Sarfaparilla. 

Saffafras. 

Sc  ammonium. 

Seneka. 

Senna. 

Serpentaria  Virginlana. 
Simarouba. 

Sinapi  album. 

Soda. 

muriata- 

phofphorata. 

tartarifata. 

vitriolata. 

Spiritus  aetheris  vitriolici. 
ammonia. 

aromaticlis. 
fcetidus. 
cornu  cervi. 
Mindereri. 
vinofus  re&ificatus,. 
tenuior. 
camphoratus. 


Refma  pini. 

Rheum  palmat^um. 

Rofa  centifolia. 

Gallica. 

Carbonas  ferri  praepara'tus, 

Junipems  fabina, 

Acetis  plumbi. 

Carbonas  fodae. 

potaffae. 

Murias  ammonis. 

Sulphas  magnetise. 

Carbonas  ammonice. 

Sulphas  fodae. 

Murias  fodae. 

Sulphas  potaff&e  cum  fulpirore* 
Tartris  potaffae  et  fodae. 

Acidum  fuccinicum. 

Carbonas  potaffae  puriffimus. 
Refma  pterocarpi  draconis. 
Pterocarpus  fantalinus. 

Artemifia  fantonicum. 

Smilax  farfaparilla^ 

Lauras  faiTafras. 

Gummi-refma  convolvuli  fcamttio- 
niae. 

Polygala  fenega, 

Caffia  fenna. 

Ariflolochia  ferpentaria. 

Quaffia  fimaruba. 

Sinapis  alba. 

Carbonas  fodae. 

Murias  fodae. 

Phofphas  fodae. 

Tartris  potaffae  et  fodae. 

Sulphas  fodae. 

JEther  fulphuricus  cum  alcohole.  J 
Alcohol  ammoniatum. 

aromaticum; 

fcetidum. 

Aqua  carbonatis  ammonise, 
acetitis  ammonias* 

Alcohol." 

diiutum. 

Tin&ura  c amphorae. 

Staphifagria. 
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Names  changed  Ne<w  Names . 

Stapnifagria.  Delphinium  ftaphifagria. 

Stramonium.  Datura  ftramonium. 

Sulphur  antimonii  praecipitatum.l  Sulphuretum  antimonii  prascipita- 

auratum  antimonii.  j turn. 

Syrupus  balfamicus  w/Tolutanus.  Syrupus  toluiferas  balfami. 

papaveris  albi.  papaveris  fomniferi. 


T. 

Taraxacum. 

Tartarus  crudus. 

Tartari  cryftalli. 
Tartarum  folubile.  * 

vitriolatum. 
Tartarus  emeticus. 
Terebinthina  Veneta. 
Terra  Japonica. 

Tindtura  aloes  vitriolata. 
aromatica. 

ferri. 

gantharidumu 
Japonica. 
rhei  amara. 
facra. 

Tolutana,. 

Toxicodendron: 

Tragacantha, 

Trifolium. 

Trochifci  Arabic! . 
Turpethum  minerals. 
Tutia. 


Leontodon  taraxacum. 
Super-Tartris  potaffce  impurus. 

potaffse. 

Tartris  potaffse. 

Sulphas  potaffae. 

Tartris  antimonii. 

Rehna  pini  laricis. 

Extradtum  mimofse  catechu. 
Tindfura  aloes  tetherea. 

lauri  cinnumomi  compo- 
fita. 

muriatis  ferri. 
meloes  veficatorii. 
mimofae  catechu, 
rhei  cum  gentiana. 
Vinum  aloes  focotorinae. 

Tindtura  toluiferse  baifami. 

Rhus  toxicodendron. 

Gummi  aftragali  tragacanttan. 
Menyanthes  trifoliata. 

Trochifci  gummofi. 

Sub-Sulphas  hydrargyri  HavUfJo 
Oxidum  zinci  impurum. 


U. 

Unguentum  album  *vel  ceruflae. 
aeruginis. 
coerufeum. 
citrinum. 

epifpafticum  fortius., 
mitius. 

faturninum. 

tutise. 

UVa  pafla. 

urfi. 

V. 

Valeriana  fylveftris. 

•Vinum  am  arum. 


Unguentum  oxidi  plumbi  albi. 

fub-Acetitis  cupri. 
hydrargyri. 
nitratis  hydrargyri. 
pulveris  meloes  veil- 
catorii, 

infuh  meloes  vefica? 
torii. 

acetitis  plumbi. 
oxidi  zinci  imptirh 
Frudtus  ficcatus  vitis  viniferi. 
Arbutus  uva  urfi. 

Valeriana  officinads. 

Vinum  gentians  ccmpofitum. 

uum. 
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Names  charged, 
Vinum  antimoniale. 
Vitriolum  album. 

cosruleum, 

viride. 

Vitrum  antimonii. 

ceratum. 

W. 

Winteranus  cortex. 

Z. 

Zincum  uflum. 

vitriolaturm 

Zingiber. 


New  Names. 

Vinum  tartritis  antimonii. 

Sulphas  zinci. 

cupri. 

ferri. 

Oxidum  antimonii  cum  fulphure 
vitrificatum. 
antimonii  vitrificatum 
cum  cera. 


Cortex  Winters  aromaticos. 


Oxidum  zinci. 
Sulphas  zinci. 
Amomum  zingiber. 


Note. — ( Edin . ) In  thefe  Indexes  of  changed  names,  fearing  left 
they  might  become  too  long,  and  fatisfied  if  every  poffible  error  might 
be  avoided,  we  have  only  introduced  thofe  fimples  of  which  we  have 
changed  the  principal  and  common  names,  called  in  natural  hiftory 
Generic  Names ; fuch  as  Anethum  fceniculum  for  Foeniculum,  Anthe- 
mis  nobilis  for  Chamasmelum,  Gentiana  Centaureum  for  Centaurium 
minus  ; but  we  have  omitted  all  thofe  fimples  whofe  former  generic 
names  remain,  and  to  which  we  have  only  added  their  fpecific  or  trivial 
names,  fuch  as  Digitalis  purpurea,  Rheum  palmatum,  Papaver  fomni» 
ferurp 

For  the  fame  reafon,  we  have  thought  it  fufficient  to  introduce  into 
thefe  Indexes  the  changed  name  of  every  fimple,  having  generally 
omitted  the  titles  cf  the  preparations  and  compofitions  which  are 
formed  of  them.  Thus,  we  have  mentioned,  that  Laurus  Cinnamomum 
is  to  be  ufed  in  place  of  Cinnamomum  ; but  we  have  omitted  the 
Aqua,  Spiritus,  and  Tindtura  Lauri  Cinnamomi,  trading  that  their 
new  names  cannot  be  a fource  of  doubt  or  error  to  any  perfon. 
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JTjL  Abflra&ion 

Page 

74 

70 

Acetated  cerufe 

475 

kali 

3?5 

vegetable  alkali 

ih . 

quickfilver 

455 

Acetates 

43 

Acetic  acid 

ib. 

Acetite  of  lead 

475 

of  potafs 
of  quickfilver 

384 

454 

Acetites 

43 
» 3 i° 

Acetous  acid  43, 

Acetous  acid,  diftilled 

368 

impure 

123 

ffrong 

369 

Acetous  fermentation 

83 

Acidification 

79 

Acids 

15 

Aconite 

126 

Adhefive  plaffer 

640 

Adipocere 

37 

TEthiops  mineral 

472 

Affinity,- laws  of 

2 

Agaric,  female 

169 

Aggregation,  forms  of 

2 

Albumen 

4i 

Alcohol  34,  128 

?483 

diluted 

130 

Alkali,  fixed  mineral 

177 

Mil,  purified 

392 

mild 

393 

vegetable  cauftic 

378 

mild 

381 

volatile  mild 

403 

Alkalies  10 

, 375 

Alkanet 

*43 

T 

Page 

Alloys  2 4 

Almond  1 39 

emulfioo,  or  milk  5^.9 
oil  500 

Aloes  133 

Aloetic  pills  620 

wine  585 

Alum  3 1 2 

burnt  421 

curd  627 

purified  421 

water,  compound  482 

Alumina  xo 

Amalgams  24 

Amber  31 1 

prepared  415 

Ammonia  13,  18 

prepared  402 

Ammoniacal  copper  4^2 

iron  450 

Ammoniac,  gum  136 

Ammoniaret  pf  copper  442 

Ammoniated  alcohol  40 x 

oil  5 0 x 

Amnates  46 

Amnic  acid  ib> 

Angelica  144 

Anguffura  145 

Animal  oil  517 

Anife  276 

Anodyne  liquor  of  Hoffman  486 
liniment  57  6 

Antimonial  pills,  compound  626 
powder  v 432 

wine  4 36 

Antimoniated  fulphur, 

brown  426 

t.  Antimoniated 


f 


58d 

611 

ib. 

600 


579 
579 
569 
554 
28,  156 

3'1 


'668, 

Antijjaoniated  fulpliur, 

orange  427 
tartar  433 

Antimony  27, 

calcined  by  nitre  423 
Antimony,  prepared  415,  422 
Apparatus  33 

Arabic  emuliion  330 

Ardent  fpirit  483 

Aromatic  ammoniated  alco 
hoi 

ele£tuary, 
confedion 
powder 

fulphuric  ether 
with  alcohol 
fulphuric  acid 
tincture 
vinegar 

Arfenic 

acid 

Arfenious  acid 
Arfeniate  of  potafs 
Arfeniates 
Arfemite  of  potafs 
Arfenites 
Artichoke 
Afarabacca 

A lh- coloured  powder  of 
quicklilver 
Alta  foetida 
Atmofpheric  air 
Attra&ion,  fpecies  of 
Azotic  gas 


B 

Balauhine 

Balm 

Balfahi  of  Canada 
, of  Copaivi 
of  Gilead 
of  Peru 
of  Tolu 
Balfamic  fyrup 
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*56 

160- 

3i 

J39 

31 

215 

163 

465 

225 

17 

1 

1 6 


Barberry 
Barbadoes  aloes 
tar 

Barilla 

Barley 

, water 

Barras 

Baryta 

Bay-tree 

Bears-foot 

Beaver 

Beluga 

Benzoates 

Benzoic  acid 

Benzoin 

Birch 

Bifmuth 

Biftort 

Bitter  apple 

Bitter  infulion 

Bitter-fweet 

Bitter  wine 

Bliftering  plafter 

Blue  ointment 

Bole,  French 

Boracic  acid 

Borates 

Borax 

Brooklime 

Broom 

Bryony 

Buckthorn,  purging 
Burdock 
Burgundy  pitch 
Burgundy  pitch  planter, 
pound 


45 


corn- 


rage 

167 

*34 

168 
177 
233 
53i 
277 

12 

247 

232 

182 

120 

45 

3;i 

3*0 

167. 

27 

285 

211 

523 

306 

586 

637 

643 

169 

33 
ib . 

310 

322 

3°7 

170 
291 

3 53 
276 

634 


289 

252 

c 

27  6 

Caballine  aloes 

J34 

207 

Cabbage- tree  bark 

228 

142 

Cajeput 

251 

262 

Calamine 

32  5 

318 

cerate 

64  8 

545 

prepared 

41 5\4^° 
Calcined 
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Page 

Calcined  antimony 

437 

Cafiia  bark 

244 

magnefia 

408 

tree 

180 

quickfilver 

467 

water 

5°9 

zinc 

479 

Caftor 

182 

Calomel 

459 

oil  295 

» 5co 

Caloric 

4 

Cataplafms 

627 

Calx  of  antimony,  precipita 

of  alum 

ib. 

ted 

43 11 

of  cumin 

ibu 

of  quickfilver,  white 

464 

of  muftard 

628 

Camphor  38, 

245 

' Catechu 

255 

liniment,  comp. 

580 

Caufiic,  common,  ftrongeft  378 

Camphorated  acetous  acid 

555 

milder 

38° 

emulfion  or 

lunar 

43^' 

mixture 

550 

Caviare 

I25 

liniment, 

58° 

Cayenne  pepper 

*73 

oil 

5°2 

Centaury,  fmaller 

188 

fpirit 

56  2 

Cerated  glafs  of  antimony 

425 

Camphorates 

45 

Cerate  of  acetated  litharge, 

Camphoric  acid 

ib. 

compound 

643 

Canelia 

173 

of  cantharides 

636 

Caoutchouc 

40 

of  impure  carbonate 

Caraway 

179 

of  zinc 

648 

Carbon 

18 

of  foap 

641 

Carbonate  of  ammonia 

400 

of  fpermaceti 

631 

of  baryta 

175 

of  yellow  refin 

632 

of  iron 

445 

fimple 

631 

precipitated  446 

Cerufe 

283 

of  lime 

1 76 

Chamomile 

*45 

prepared 

415 

Chalk  - 

I76 

of  magnefia 

419 

potion  or  mixture 

552 

of  potafs 

380 

powder 

601 

pure 

prepared 

415 

impure 

1 76 

Chalybeate  wine 

45  2 

of  foda 

392 

Charcoal 

20 

impure 

1 77 

. Charring 

64 

of  zinc,  impure 

325 

Chemiftry,  epitome  of 

1 

prepared  480 

Che fn ut,  horfe 

128 

Carbonates  29, 

174 

Chian  turpentine 

282 

Carboniq  acid 

374 

Chromates 

31 

gas 

29 

Chromic  acid 

ib. 

oxide  gas 

20 

Chromum 

28 

Carbonous  oxide 

ib. 

Cinchona  bark 

189 

Carburetted  hydrogen 

34 

Carribtean 

1 95 

Cardamom,  lefler 

139 

Cinnabar,  factitious 

473 

Carrot,  wild 

217 

Cinnamon 

244 

Cafcarilla 

2-IO 

water 

5C9 

T t 2 Cinquefoil, 
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Cinquefoil,  common 

Page 

287 

Circulation  67,  74 

Citrates 

44 

Citric  acid 

ib. 

.Clarification 

55 

Claflification  of  Ample  fub 

fiances 

3 

Clove  gillyflower 

218 

Clove-tree 

221 

Coagulation 

71 

Cobalt 

27 

Cochineal 

200 

Cohobation 

70 

Coliedion  of  fimples 

47 

Colomba 

203 

Colophony 

278 

Coloquintida 

2 1 1 

Colouring  fermentation 

83 

Colt’s-foot 

3 20 

Columbates 

32 

Columbic  acid 

31 

Columbium 

28 

Combination 

71 

Combuftion 

15, 78 

Compounds,  primary  and 

fecondary 

4 

Concentration 

65 

Condenfation 

ib. 

Confedions 

6iq 

Congelation 

71 

Conferve  of  arum 

609 

of  orange  peel 

608 

of  hips 

ib. 

of  rofe-buds 

ib. 

of  fea-wormwood  zb. 

of  floes 

6 09 

of  fquills 

610 

of  wood-forrel 

608 

Contrayerva 

220 

Copper  25,  213 

Copperas  , 

224 

Coral,  red 

' 239 

prepared 

4r5 

Coriander 

208 

Cork 

40. 

Cowitch 

%2Q 

Crab 

Page 

172 

Crab’s  claws 

ib. 

prepared 

415 

eyes 

172 

prepared 

4i5 

ftones 

*72>  4*  5 

Craw-fifli 

172 

Cream  of  tartar 

3 14 

Crefies,  water 

3°5 

Crocus  of  antimony 

423 

Crucibles 

62 

Cryftallization 

76 

Cryftals  of  tartar 

'3*4 

Cubebs 

281 

Cucumber,  wild. 

256 

Cumin 

212 

pi  after 

634 

Currant,  black 

295 

red 

ib. 

B 

Damfon,  bitter  2 89 

Dandelion  t 248 

Decantation  53 


Decodion  74 

of  barley  531 

com- 
pound ib. 
of  cabbage  tree 


bark 

53° 

of  chamomile 

528 

of  elm 

533 

of  guaiacum,com 

pound 

'53° 

of  hartftiorn 
of  hellebore, 

553 

white 

53i 

of  marfti mallows  527 

of  mezereon 

53° 

of  Peruvian  bark  5 29 

of  farfaparilla 

532 

com- 

pound  533 

of  feneka 

5.' 2 

Decodioa 

A 


Index. 
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Page 

Deco&ion  for  fomentation  528 
for  glylters  ih. 

Decompofition  74 

Decrepitation  65 

Deflagration  79 

Deliquefcence  73 

Dephlegmation  7° 

Defpumation  55 

Digeifion  74 

Dill  1 43 

water  509 

Difoxygenizement  81 

Diffolution  75 

Diflillation  66 

Diuretic  fait  385 

Dover’s  powder  603 

Dragon’s  blood  288 

Drying  of  herbs  and  flowers  491 


Earthen  ware 

*3 

Earths 

10 

Edulcoration 

73 

Effervefcence 

75 

Efflorefcence 

73 

Egg 

2 7 5 

fhells,  prepared 

4x6 

Elaterjmii 

497 

Elder,  common 

30* 

rob 

497 

ointment 

635 

Elecampane 

23  S 

Ele&ricity 

8 

Ele&uary  of  caffia 

61% 

of  catechu  • 

613 

com- 
pound 614 
of  opium  615 

of  fcammony  614 

of  fenna  6 i 3 

Elemi  141 

Eleutheria  2,10 

Elixir  of  health  563 

Elm  320 

Tt 


Page 

Flutriation  53 

Emulfions  549 

JL  inulflon,  almond  ib. 

Arabic  tb, 

camphorated  550 

of  afla  foetida  551 

.of  gum  ammoniac  ibo 
Epifpaflie  ointment,  mild  635 
Itronger  636 
Epfom  fait,  v 313 

Epulotic  cerate  648 

Erygno,  221 

Ether,  35,  484 

Evaporation  64 

Expreflion  54 

Exficcation  65 

of  fimpleS  47 

Extrad  of  aloes  592. 

of  black"  hellebore  59  x 

of  broom  tops  592 

of  cafcarilla,  refi- 
nous  595 

of  chamomile  592 

of  cinchona  593 

of  coloquintida, 

compound  596 

of  gentian  591 

of  jalap  592 

of  lead  477 

of  liquorice  229,591 
of  logwood  5 9 2 

of  oak  bark  ib<r 

of  opium  594 

of  Peruvian  bark  5^3 

of  Peruvian  bark, 
hard 

of  Peruvian  bark, 
fofi 

of  Peruvian  bark 
with  the  relin  595 

of  red  Peruvian 
bark,  refinous 
of  rue  59 1 

of  favin  5 9 2 

of  fenna  59 1 

of  white  poppy  592 

Extract 
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672 


ExtraCt  of  wild 

Page 

valerian, 

Galvanifm  * 

Page 

9 

reiinous 

596 

Gamboge 

308 

Extraction 

73 

Garlic 

131 

Extractive 

40 

Gafeous  oxide  of  carbon 
Gelatine 

20 

40 

'■ 

Gentian 

227 

F 

German  leopard’s  bane 
Germander,  water 

*54 

318 

Fat 

36>  3i5 

Ginger 

138 

Fennel,  fweet 

144 

Ginfeng 

269 

water 

5C9 

, Glafs 

13 

Fenugreek 

3l9 

of  antimony 

424 

Fermentation 

82 

Glauber’s  fait 

396 

Fern,  male 

385 

Glucina 

11 

Fig 

Filtration 
Fir,  hemlock 
Scotch 
Iprucc 
Fixed  oils 
Flax,  common 
purging 
Flowers 

of  benzoin 


353 


41 

226 

53 

276 

277 
2/6 

499 

249 

ib. 

319 

37* 


of  fulphur,  walhed  359 


of  zinc 


Fluates 


479 

32 


Gold 

Golden  root 

Goofe-fat 

Granulation 

Grapes 

Groats 

Guaiac  - 

Gum 

ammoniac,  purified 
Arabic  . >. 
plafter 

refins,  properties  of 

tragacanth 

troches 


24 

307 

*43 

52 

222 

166 

23° 

39 

59* 

256 

64O 

242 

I64 

6l8 


Fluoric  acid  gas 

zb. 

Fowl 

27  5 

Foxglove 

218 

H. 

Frankincenfe,  common 

276 

Fuel 

59 

Hartfborn 

188 

Fumitory,  common 

227 

burnt 

418 

Furnaces 

60 

Heat 

59 

Fufion 

6 1 

Hellebore,  black 

232 

white 

321 

Hemlock 

204 

G 

Hepatic  aloes 

*34 

Hepatized  ammbnia 

410 

Gadolina 

11 

Henbane*  black 

236 

Galbanum 

170 

Hips 

297 

Galipot 

277 

Hog 

3*5 

Gallates 

44 

Hogs-lard,  prepared 

629 

Gallic  acid 

ib. 

Honey 

251 

Galls 

291 

acetated 

546 
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Hone'y,  clarified 

Page 

54° 

Ironated  wine 

Page 
45  2 

of  rofes 

547 

Iiinglas 

125 

of  fquills 

Horehound,  white 

548 
2 50 

Horfe-chefnut 

128 

J 

radifii 

202 

Hydro-carbonates 

34 

Jalap 

2c6 

Hydrogen 

17 

Japonic  qonfedlion 

614 

Hydroguret  of  nitrogen 

18  ■ 

infufion 

• 524 

Hydroguretted  phol’phorus  22 

Jelly 

39 

fulphur 

21 

Juice  of  black  currant, 

in- 

Hynrofulphuret  of  ammonia  4c  9 

fpiflated 

496 

Blyper-oxygenized  muriates  32 
muriatic 
acid  ib., 

Hyflop  238 

hedge  229 


Incombuftible  coal 

20 

Inflammation 

78 

Infufion 

74 

Infulions 

522 

of  catechu 

524 

of  cinchona 

522 

of  foxglove 

523 

of  gentian, 

com- 

pound 

ib. 

of  Peruvian  bark 
of  rhubarb 
of  rofes 

of  fenna,  iimple 
tartari- 
zed 

of  tamarinds  with 
fenna 

Infpiflation 

Ipecacuan 

Iron  25, 

filings 

purified 
fcales  of 

purified 


522 

524 

525 

526 

ib. 

ib. 

6S 

184 

222 

223 

444 

224 

444 

T 


ib. 

ib. 


infpifiated 
of  elder,  infpifiated 
of  hemlock,  infpifla- 
ted 

of  henbane,  infpifiated  ib. 
of  lemon,  infpifiated  ib. 
of  poifonous  lettuce, 
infpifiated 

of  fcurvygrafs,  com- 
pound 

of  wild  cucumber, 
compound 
of  wolfsbane 
Juniper  v 


ib. 


ib. 


495 


497 

496 

240 


K 


Kali,  pure 

prepared 
Kermes  mineral 
Kino 


Laccates 
Laccic  acid 
Labiates 
Ladlic  acid 
Ladanuin 


378 

380 

426 

242 


45 

ib. 

44 

ib. 

197 


t 4 


plafier,  compound  634 
Ladies 
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Page 

Page 

Ladies  fmock 

179 

Litharge  plafter  with  quick- 

Larch 

276 

filver 

645 

Lard 

3I5 

Liver  of  fulphur 

389 

Laudanum 

573 

Lixiviation 

73 

Laurel 

247 

Logwood  - 

231 

Lavender 

248 

Lobelia 

249 

Lead 

26,  282 

Lunar  cauftic 

438 

Lemon 

199 

Lutes 

57 

Lemon-peel  water 

5°9 

Lenitive  eleCtuary 

613 

Leopards-bane,  German 

i54. 

M 

Lettuce,  wild 

243 

Levigation 

5 2 

Mace 

261 

Ley,  cauftic 

375 

Maceration 

74 

mild 

3 83 

Mackaw  tree 

202. 

Light 

6 

Madder 

297 

Lignin 

40 

Manganefe 

27 

Lily,  white 

248 

Magnefta 

xi, 

418 

Lime 

11,  171 

alba 

419 

water 

4»3 

calcined 

ib. 

with  pure  kali 

380 

MagnCtifm 

9 

Liniment  of  ammonia 

301 

Mahogany 

3I6 

ftrong- 

Malic  acid 

44 

er  ib. 

Malates 

zb. 

fimple 

629 

Marina 

226 

Linfeed 

249 

Marjoram,  fweet 

268 

/ oil 

500 

wild 

ib. 

with  lime 

502 

Marfh-mallow 

136 

Liquefaction 

62 

Marfh- trefoil 

254 

Liquid  laudanum 

573 

Martial  flowers 

450 

Liquor  of  acetated  volatile 

Maftich 

282 

alkali 

408 

Syrian  herb 

3J7 

of  ammoniated  cop- 

Meafures 

30- 

per 

443 

Mechanical  operations 

of 

of  cauftic  volatile 

pharmacV 

49 

alkali 

399 

Mercurial  ointment,  milder  644 

of  mildeft  vegetable 

ftrong- 

alkali 

383 

er 

ib. 

of  mild  volatile  al- 

pills 

623 

kali 

405 

Mercury 

26, 

233 

liquor,  volatile, 

of 

Metals 

22 

hartfhora 

ib . 

Mezereon  • 

2l6 

Liquorice 

228 

Millipeds,  prepared 

493 

Litharge 

284 

Molafles 

2 99 

plafter 

639 

Molybdates 

31 

with  refin  640 

Molybdenum 
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28 


Molybdenum 
Molybdic  acid 
Monk’s -hood 
Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic 

tragacanthj3i 
of  quince  feeds  536 


31 

126 

533 


of  ftarch 

Mucites 
Mucous  acid 
Mulberry 
Muriate 
Muriates 

Muriate  of  ammonia 

and  i- 
ron 

of  antimony 
of  baryta 
of  quickfilver 
of  foda 

dried 

Muriated  quickfilver,  cor- 
rofive 

mild 

quickfilver,  mild, 
precipitated 
quickfilver,  mild, 
fublimated 
Muriatic  acid 

gas 

Mulk 

- mixture 
Muftard  cataplafrn 
common 
white 

Mutton-fnet 

prepared 
Myrrh  , s 


534 

45 

44 

257 

238 

32 

259 

45° 

43° 

410 

457 

260 
396 

4V57 

462 

ib . 

459 

366 

B2 

257 

552 

628 

3°  4 
3°3 
269 

629 
263 


N 

N atron,  prepared 
Fettle  . 

Niqkel 

Nightlhade,  deadly 
Nitrates 


393 

320 

27 

164 

2 9 


Nitrate 

of  potafs 
of  filver 

Nitrated  quickfilver, 
filver 

Nitre 

* purified 
Nitric  acid 

oxide  gas 
Nitrous  acid 

diluted 
oxide  gas 

Nitrites 

Nitrogen 

Nutmeg 


red 


67S 

Page 

265 
266, 3S7 

438 

469 

438 

266 
3^7 

2 9’  363 
17 

29,  362 

363 

J7 

29 

16 

26l 


o 


Oak 

Oats 

Oil  of  almond 
- of  amber 

rectified 

of  anife 
of  cajeput 
of  caraway 
of  caftor 
of  fennel  feeds 
flowers 
of  hartlhorn 

rectified 

of  juniper-berries 
of  lavender 
of  linfeed 
of  muftard 
of  mace 
of  olives 
of  origanum 
of  pennyroyal 
of  peppermint 
of  petroleum* , 
of  pimento 
of  rofemary 
of  rue 
of  faflafras 
of  fa  via 


V, 

290 

166 

500 

372 

516 
5** 
251 
5 11 
5 00 
5i  1 

ib. 

405 

517 
5 11 

ib. 


2497 


500 
500 
262 
267 
5H 
ib. 
ib . 
516 
5ii 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
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Oil  of  fp^armint 

5 [I 

of  turpentine 

ib. 

rectified 

512 

of  turpentine 

27  6 

of  vitriol 

124 x 

of  wine 

486 

Oils,  fixed 

35 

volatile 

37 

Oily  ethereal  liquor 

486 

Ointment  of  acetated  cerufe  643 
of  acetite  of  lead  ib. 


of  elemi,  com- 

pound, 

<>33 

of  grey  oxide  of 

quickfilver 

644 

of  hogs- lard 

630 

Of  impure  oxide 

of  zinc 

648 

of  infufiori  of  can- 

tharides 

63S 

of  nitrate  of  quick- 

filver 

646 

ofnitrate  of  quick- 

filver, milder 

647 

of  nitrous  ucid 

638 

of  oxide  of  zinc 

648 

of  powder  of  Spa- 

nifti  flies 

636 

of  quickfilver 

643 

of  red  oxide  of 

quickfilver 

646 

of  Spanifh.  flies 

695 

of  fpermaceti 

630 

of  fub -acetite  of 

copper 

647 

of  tar 

633 

of  tutty 

648 

of  wax 

630 

of  white  calx  of 

quickfilver 

646 

fcf  white  helle- 

bore 

638 

of  white  oxide 

, of  le^d 

642 

of  yellow  refin 

631 

fimple 

63° 
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Ointment,  white 

Page 

642 

Olibanum 

241 

Olive 

267 

Onion 

I33 

Opiate  eleduary 

615 

powder 

604 

Opium 

270 

pills 

6 2 3 

purified 

S 96 

Opoponax 

274 

Orange 

197 

peel  water 

508 

Orris  Florentine 

239 

Oxalic  acid 

43. 

zb. 

Oxalates 

Oxides 

I5 

Oxide  of  antimony,  with 

phofphatje  of  lime  432 
of  aiiLtimony,  with 
fulphur,  by  ni- 
trate of  potafs  423 

of  arfenic  156 

of  iron,  black,  puri- 
fied 444 

red  448 

of  lead,  white  , 283 

red  ib* 

femivitri- 

fied  284 

of  quicklilver,  afn- 
coloured  465 

of  quickfilver,  red, 
by  nitric  acid  468 

of  fulphur  21 

of  zinc  478 

impure  325 

prepared  -480 
Oxidizement  79 

Oxygen  I4 

Oxygenized  muriates  32 

muriatic  acid  367 
muriatic  acid 
gas  32 

Oxygenizement  1 4?  7^ 

Oxymel  Ample  5 4 6 

Oyfter  268 

Oyfter 
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Oyfter  fhells  prepared 


Page 

415 


573^ 


Palm  oil 

Panary  fermentation 
Paregoric  elixir 
Pareira  brava 
Parfley 
Pearl  allies 
"barley 
Pellitory 

of  the  wall 
Peppermint 

water 

Pennyroyal 

water 

Pepper,  black 

Cayenne 

Jamaica 

long 

Peruvian  bark 
Pharmaceutical  operations 
Pharmacy,  elements  of 
Phofphates 
Phofphate  of  lime 
of  foda 

Phofphites 
Phofphoric  acid 
Phofphorous  acid 
Phofphorus 
Phofphurets 

Phofphuretted  nitrogen  gas 
Pills  of  aloes 

compound 
with  alfa  toe- 
4 tida 

with  colocynth 
with  myrrh 
of  ammoniaret  of  cop- 
per 

of  aflfa  fcetida,  com- 
pound 

of  galbanum,  com- 
pound 


202 

83 

584 

196 

152 

176 

2 33 
146 
274 
2 54 
5°9 
254 

5°9 

281 

173 

?6  4 
281 
189 
47 

i 

31 

418. 

394 

30 

ib. 

ih. 

21 
22 
ib. 
620 
62  I 

ib. 

ib. 

6 22 

623 

622 

622 


Page 

625 

ib . 

264 

5°9 

3°7 

628 

640 

634 

642, 


Pills  of  opium 

of  rhubarb,  compound 
Pimento 

water 
Pink,  Carolina 
Plakers  37, 

Plalter  of  afla  fcetida 

of.  burgundy  pitch, 
compound 
of  frankincenfe, 
compound 
of  gum  ammoniac, 
with  quickfilver  645 
of  litharge^  com- 
pound 641 

of  quicklilver  645 

of  red  oxide  of  iron  649 
of  femivitrified  ox- 
ide of  lead 
of  foap 

of  Spanilh  flies 

comp 

common 
Ample  or  wax 
Plates.,  explanation  of 
Platinum 
Plumb 
Plumbago 
Plummer’s  pills 
Pneumatic  apparatus 
Poifon,  oak 
Polypody 
Pomegranate 
Poppy,  red 
white 
Porcelain 
Potafs 

with  lime 
Potaflies 

Powder  of  aloes  with  ca- 
nella 
withguaiac  600 
with  iron  ib. 


639 

641 

637 

ib. 

6 39 
■ 632 
no 

24 
287 
20,  26 
626 

69 

2 94 
285 
289 
270 
iba. 

■373 

380 

176 

507 


of  afarabacca,  com- 


pound 


601 


Ppwder 


8 
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Page 

Powder  of  carbonate  of 

lime,  compound  601 
of  chalk,  comp.  6c  2 

with  opium, 
compound  ib. 
of  crabs  claws,  com- 


pound zb. 

of  cerufie,  com- 
pound zb . 

of  contrayerva, 

compound  603 

of  ipecacuan,  with 
opium  zb. 

comp.  zb. 
of  jalap,  compound  604 
of  myrrh,  comp.  zb. 
of  fcammony,  com- 
pound zb. 
with  aloes  605 
with  calomel  zb. 
of  fenna,  comp.  606 
of  fulphate  of  alu- 
mina, compound  606 
of  tin  477 

of  tragacanth,  com- 
pound 606 

Precipitation  7 5 

Prefer vation  of  fimples  47 

Proof-fpirit  *3° 

Prunes-  2 §7 

Prufliates  46 

Pruffic 

Pulps,  extraction  of  498 

Pulverization  5 1 

Q. 

Quaflia  ^ 29° 

Quicklime^  171 

Quicklilver  233 

purified  453 

with  chalk  467 
with  fulphur  472 
Quince  289 


R 

322 


Rafpberry 

Page 

298 

Rattlefnake  root 

284, 

Receiver 

68 

Rectification 

70  _ 

Reduction 

. 81 

Repulfion,  fpecies  of 

2 

Refill 

280 

Refins 

37. 588 

Refinous  ointment 

63a . 

plafler 

640  • 

Retorts 

67 

Rhododendron 

294 

Rhubarb 

292 

wine 

587 

Rock  oil 

168- 

Rofe,  damaik 

296 

dog 

297 

red 

296 

water 

5P9 

Rofemary 

297 

Rolin,  white 

vn 

yellow 

278, 597 

Rue  ' 

298' 

Rult  of  iron 

445 

S 

Saccharine  fermentation  82 

Sacred  tin&urc 

1 5S5  j 

elixir 

574  - 

Saffron,  common  or  Englifli  209  , 

. meadow 

203  • 

Sagapenum 

3co  | 

Sage 

301  ( 

St  John’s  wort,  common  230  ^ 

Sal  ammoniac 

*3 9 ’ 

polychrelt 

389 

Salifiable  bafes 

9 

Salt  of  amber 

373 

purified 

zb. 

of  benzoin 

Zll 

of  hartlhorn 

4 05  I 

of  heel 

447 

' of  tartar 

3Sl 

Saponaceous  liniment 

,575  . 

plafter 

642 

Sapphire 

Raifilis 


Page 
443 
3°3 
3 °6 

247 

643 

288 

241 

205 

201 

260 

396 

46 

*3. 

284 

181 

3lS 

125 

269 

52 

10 


Sapphire  water 
Sarcocolla 
Sarfaparilla 
Saflafras 

Saturnine  ointment 
Saunders  wood,  red 
Savin 
Scammony 
Scurvy- grafs,  garden 
Sea-falt 

dried 
Sebacic  acid 
Sebates 
Seneka 
Senna 
Sep  tf  oil 
Serruga 
Sheep 
Sifting 
Silica 

Silver  24,  153 

Simple  fubftances,  clafiifica- 
tion  of  3 

Simarouba  289 

Sinapifm  628 

Skerrit,  creeping  305 

Slaters  267 

Sloe  287 

Snake-root,  Virginian  153 
Snake  weed  285 

Soap  302 

Soaps  _ _ 37 

Soap  liniment,  compound  .57 6 
Socotorine  aloes  134 

Soda  x2 

carbonate  of  177 

Soluble  tartar  391 

Solution  72 

of  acetite  of  zinc  483 
of  muriate  of  ba- 
ryta 412 

of  muriate  of  lime  417 
of  fulphate  of  zinc  482 
of  fulphate  of  cop- 
per, compound  441 


Soot  of  wood 
Southern  wood 
Spanifh  fly 
Spar,  ponderous 
Spearmint 

water 
Specific  gravity 
Spermaceti 
Spirit  of  ammonia 


Sorrel 


wood 
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Page 
227 
l60 
252 
3*3 
254 
5°9 
50 

36>  27 5 

401 

aromatic  581 
fetid  321 
fuccinated  582 
of  anifeed,  compound  520 
of  caraway 

of  cinnamon  319 

of  horfe-radifh,  comp.  521 
of  juniper,  compound  3 20 
of  lavender  3x9 

compound  370 
of  mindererus  408 

of  nitrous  ether  489 
of  nutmeg  3x9 

of  pennyroyal  ib. 

of  peppermint  ib . 

of  pimento  ib. 

of  rofemary  320 

of  fpearmint  319 

of  vitriolic  ether  483 
com- 
pound 485 
of  volatile  alkali  401 

aroma- 
tic 38  r 
fetid  321 
of  wine  x^0 

rectified  128 
Spirits,  diftilled  3x8 

Sponge  307 

burnt  493 

Spontaneous  evaporation  73 

Spurge  laurel  216 

Squill  303 

dried  492 

prepared  ib. 

pills  625 

298  vinegar  353 

269  Starch  38,  319 

Starch 
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Starch,  wheat  v 141 

Stavefacre  217 

Steel  25 

Sterlet  3:25 

Still  67 

Stomachic  elixir  567 

Storax  / 310 

1 purified  ,<-98 

Sturgeon  125 

Strengthening  plailer  646 

Strontia  12 

Styptic  powder  606 

water  441 

Sub-acetite  of  copper  213 

Sub-borate  of  foda  310 


Sub-muriate  of  quickfilver  459 
precipi- 
tated 461 
of  quickfilver 


an  cl  a mm  on  j a 64  4 

Sub-nitrate  ofiduickfil 

ver  469 

Sub-fulphate  of  quickfilver, 

yellow 

470 

.Suber 

40 

S Liberates 

45 

Suberic  acid 

ib. 

.Sublimation 

ji 

Succinates 

45 

Succinic  acid 

45>  372 

Suet 

269 

Sugar 

38, 299 

cane 

299 

double  refined 

zb. 

raw 

ib. 

of  lead 

47  5 

Sulphate 

3°>  3f  1 

of  alumina,  dried  421 

of  baryta 

3*3 

of  copper 

2 '5 

of  iron 

224,  447 

dried 

448 

of  magnefia 

3 ! 3 

of  potafs 

387 

with  ful- 

phur  389 

of  foda 

396 

of  zir.c 

3*5>  48i 

Page 

Sulphites  30' 

^Sulphur  20 

of  antimony,  preci- 
pitated 427 

ointment  638 

precipitated  360 

fubl  imed  .14 

fn  burned,  walhed  359 
Sulphurated  kali  3CJ0 

°iL  ' 563 

petroleum  ib . 
vegetable  al- 

kf'  39° 

quicknlver, 

black  472 
red  473 

Sulphurets  21 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  147 


precipi- 
tated 427 
prep  a- 


red 

422 

of  iron 

409 

of  potafs 

389 

of  quickfilver, 

black  472 

Sulphuretted  nitrogen  gas 

21 

hydrogen  gas 

zb. 

phofphorus 

22 

Sulphuric  acid  30, 

1.24 

diluted 

361 

ether 

484 

with  alcohol  485 

Sulphtirbus  acid  gas 

29 

Super- fulphate  of  alumina 

and  petals 

3 12 

Super  tartrite  of  potafs 

3 ! 4 

S weet  flag 

127 

Swietenia,  febrifuge 

3i6 

Syrup  of  acetous  acid 

53  9 

. of  balfam  of  Tolu 

545 

of  black  currants 

540 

of  buckthorn 

543 

of  clove  July  flowers  540 

of  colchicum 

ib. 

of  garlic 

53  7 

of  ginger 

538 

Syrup 
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Syrup  of  lemon  juice  530 

of  manna  3 4 r 

of  marfhmallows  337 

of  mulberries  339 

of  opium  342 

of  orange-peel  33S 

of  poppies,  red  343 

\ . white  3-42 

of  rafpberries  339 

of  rofes,  ■ • e 544 

red  ib. 

of  fafFron  341 

of  fquills  c44 

of  Tolu  343 

of  vinegar  ~ ib. 

of.  violets  1 ib. 

limple  3^y 

I able  of  the  preparations  of 

antimony  ^49 

the  preparations  of 
, mercury  234 

the  fpecific  gravity 
of  mixtures'of  al- 

_ cohol  and  water  13 1 

Tallow 

Tamarind  ~,k 

Tannin 

lai  . 28o,  476 

lar  ointment  625 

Tartar  g 

emetic  433 

iartarized  iron 

kali  5 

Kan  39  j 

^ vegetable  alkali  ib. 

1 artarous  acid  A 2 

Tartrites  : ^ 

Tartrite  of  antimony  433 

. oi  potafs  391 

lellurium  2$ 

Temperature  ' 4 

Thebaic  cleduary.  613 

pills  625 

tindure 

Thiille,  bleffed  ^83 

Thorn  apple  2x7 


rT>.  Page 

Tm  2 6,  309 

Tindure  pf  acetated  iron  432 
of  aloes  338 

ethereal  3 78 
compound  339 
with  myrrh  1538 
ofammoniacal  iron  431 
of  afla  foetida  ^6c 
cf  balfam  of  Peru  361 
of  balfam  of  Tolu  377 
of  benzoin,  com- 
pound 361 

of  black  hellebore  367 
of  camphor  362 

of  cantharides  371 
of  cardamom  33  c) 
com- 
pound ib, 
of  cafcarilla  362 
of  caftor  363 

compound  382 
of  catechu  3^ 

of  cinchona  , 364 

com- 
pound ib, 
ammoni- 
ated  383 
of  cinnamon  c6a 
com- 
pound 369 
of  colomba  563- 

of  foxglove  5 66 
of  galbanum  ib, 

of  ginger  378 

of  gentian,  com- 
pound 367 

of  guaiac  367  , 

of  guaiac,  ammo- 
mated,  or  volatile  5 83 
guaiac 

of  henbane  368 

of  jalap  365 

of  kino  368 

of  lavender,  com- 
pound 370 

of  muriate  of  iron  449 
Tindure 
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Page 

Tindure  of  mulk  572 

of  myrrh  ib. 

of  opium  573 

camphorated  ib. 
ammoniated  584 
of  orange  peel  361 
of  Peruvian  bark  564 
com- 
pound ib. 
gf  rhubarb  574 

bitter  575 
com- 
pound 574 
of  rhubarb  with 

aloes  574 
~ gentian  575 
of  rofes  574 

of  faflfon  366 

of  favin,  compound  5 7 5 
of  fenna  563 

of  fnake-rcot  360 
of  foap  375 

with  opium  576 
of  focotorine  aloes  537 
bf  Spaniih  flies  571 
of  fquills  576 

of  Tolu  577 

of  valerian  ib. 

of  valerian,  am- 
moniated 584 

of  white  hellebore  577 
Titanium  27 

Tobacco  264 

Tobacco  wine  587 

Toxicodendron  294 

Trituration  52 

Troches  of  carbonate  of  lime  616 
of  chalk  ib. 

of  liquorice  ib. 

compound  61 7 
with  opium  ib. 
of  ftarch  618 

of  magnefla  Uk 

of  nitrate  of  potafs  619 
of  nitre  ib. 

of  fulphur  ib. 


Tungflates 
Tungftein 
Tungltic  acid 
Turmeric  v 
Turpentines 
Turpeth  mineral 
Tutty,  prepared 


Page 


U. 


Uranium 
Urates 
Urea 
Uric  acid 
Uftulation 


28 

31 

2T5 
277,  279 
470 

415,  4,8 Q 


*7 

46 

42 

4S 

^3 


V. 


Valerian,  wild 

V aporization 
Verdegfis 
Verdegris,  prepared 

V efiels 
Vine 

-Vine,  wild 
Vinegar 

diftilled 

medicated 

aromatic 


321 

63 
213 

[5>  .441 
35 

322 
170 

I23 

368 

•553 
554 

of  meadow  faflron  ib. 
of  fquills  ib. 

Vinous  fermentation  82 

Violet,  March  322 

Vitrification  62 

Vitrified  antimony  424 

Vitrified  oxide  of  antimony 
with  fulphur  424 

with  wax  425 
Vitriol,  blue  33  5 

green  _ ib. 

white  ib. 

Vitriolated  foflil  alkali  397 

iron  447 

Vitriolated 
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Page 

Vitriolated  kali  388 

natron  397 

quicklilver  470 

tartar  387 

vegetable  alkali  388 
zinc  481 

Vitriolic  acid  124 

diluted  361 

ether  485 

ethereal  liquor  486 

Volatile  liniment  501,  581 

oils  37,  510 

empyreumatic  515 


W. 


Wake-robin 

Walnut 

Water 

Water,  diftilled 
flag 


l62 

240 

l8 

563 

239 


of  acetated  ammonia  408 
litharge  477 


com- 
pound zb. 

©f  acetite  of  am- 
monia 

of  aerated  irpn 
of  ammonia 
of  ammonia 
of  ammoniated  cop- 
per  443 

of  carbonate  of  am- 


408 

446 

398 

404 


monia 

of  cauftic  ammonia 
of  fixed  air 
of  potafs 
of  prepared  kali 
of  pure  ammonia 
of  pure  kali 
of  fuper-carbonate 
of  potafs 

of  fuper-carbonate 
of  foda 

of  vitriolated  zinc 
with,  camphor 


Watery  fufion 
Wax 

ointment 
plafter 
yellow 
white 
W eights 
Wheat 

Whortleberry 
Willow,  crack 
Wine 

of  aloes 


Page 

6i 

630 

632 

.187 

49 

3*9 

20Q 

322 

585 


of  antimoniated  tartar  436 
of  antimony'  zb. 

of  gentian,  compound  586 


4°4 

398 

374 

375 
3»3 

399 
375 

383 

394 

842 


of  ipecacuan 
of  iron 
of  rhubarb 
of  focotorine  aloes 
of  tartarized  anti- 
mony 

of  tartrite  of  antimo 
ny 

of  tobacco 
Winter’s  bark 
Wolfsbane 
Wood 

Wood-forrel 
Worm-feed 
Wormwood,  common 
fea 

^Woulfe’s  apparatus 


Yttria 


zb. 

452 

587 

585. 

436 

ib. 

587 

324 

%2  6 

4S- 

269 

161 

1 62 
161 

69 


11 


Zedqary,  long 
round 

Zinc 
Zirconia 
Zoonates 
Zoonic  acid 


Un 


*3« 

241 

324 

10 

46 

zb* 
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Abrotanum  160 

Abfinthium  mariti- 

mum  161 


Acidum  vitriolicum 


Page 

124 


ponticum 

vulgare 

Acetofa  prateniis 
Acetofella 
Acetis  hydrargyri 
plumbi 
potalfae 
Acetum 

aromaticum 

deiiillatum 

colchici 

fcillae  maritime 
fcilliticum  ' 
Achillea  millefolium 
nobilis 
ptarmica 
Acidum  acetoium 

camphoratum 

deiiillatum 

forte 

impurum 

benzoicum 

caxbonicum 

muriaticum 

nitricum 

nitrofum 

dilutum 

fuccini 

fulphuricum 

aromaticum 

dilutum 


329 

162 

298 

269 

454 

475 

384 

123 

554 

368 

554 
ib. 

555 
328 

ib. 
ib . 

370 

553 

368 

3r’9 

123 

37 1 
374 

36  6 

363 

362 

363 

372 

124 

579 

36* 


Acipenfer  iturio,  &c. 
Aconitum  napellus 

neomontcinum 
Acorus  calamus 
Adeps  anferintis 
ovis  arietis 
fuis  fcrofae 
fuillus 

praeparatus 
Adiantum  capillus  veneris 
Aerugo 

praeparata 

Siculus  hippocailanum 
./Ether  fulphuricus 
vitriolicus 
fulphuricus  cum  al- 
cohole 

aromaticus  579 
iEthiops  mineralis  * 472 

Agaricus  albus  329 

chirurgorum  169,  329 
mulcarius  328 

Aggregatae  _ 355 

Agrimonia  eupatoria  3,28 

Alcea  rofea  ib. 

Alcohol  128,  483 

ammoniatum  401/ 

aromaticum  581 
fcetidum  32 1 

dilutum  130 

Algae  _ 3-57 

Alkali  foible  mite  393 

Alkali 


dilutum  361 

I25 
12  6 

ib. 

127 

M3 
269 

3M 
3M 
629 

328 

2I3 
441 

128 

484 

485 

485 
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' Alkali  foible  vitriolatum  397  Anthemis  pyrethrum  146 

vegetable  acetatum  385  Antimonium  147 


caufticum 

378 

calcinatum 

437 

1 mite 

381 

muriatum 

43° 

fulphuratum  390 

praepara  ;um 

422 

tartarifatum  391 

tartarifatum 

433 

vitriolatum  3$8 

vitrfficatum 

424 

< volatile  mite 

403 

Antirrhinum  linaria 

329 

Allium  cepa 

133 

Apis  melliiica 

187 

fativum 

*3* 

Apium  petrofelinum 

152 

Alnus 

329 

AqUa  aeris  fixi 

374 

Aloe  perfoliata 

I33 

acetitis  ammoniae 

408 

Althaea  officinalis 

130 

aluminis  compolita 

482 

Alumen 

312 

ammoniae  398 

, 404 

purifieatum 

421 

acetatae 

4c8 

ullum 

ib. 

caullicae 

398 

Ambra  grjfea 

328 

purae 

3 9 

Amentaceae 

354 

anethi 

309 

Ammonia  praeparata 

402 

calcis 

413 

Ammoniaretum  cupri 

'442 

carbonatis  ammoniae 

404 

Amomum  cardamomum 

I39 

cinnamomi 

a°9 

grana  paradili 

328 

citri  aurantii 

508 

repens 

*39 

medicae 

509 

zedoaria 

!3« 

cupri  ammoniati 

443 

zingiber 

ib. 

dellillata 

308 

Ammoniacum 

136 

ferri  aerati 

446 

purifieatum 

598 

foeniculi  dulcis 

5°9 

Amygdalae 

139 

kali  praeparati 

383 

Amygdalus'  communis 

ib. 

puri 

375' 

nana 

328 

lauri  caffiae 

509 

Amylum 

141 

cinnamomi  ib. 

'Amyris  elemifera 

ib. 

lithargyri  acetati 

477 

Zeylanica 

142 

compolita  ib. 

Gileadenfis 

ib. 

menthae  piperitae 

5°  9 

Anagalli§  arvenlis 

32° 

pulegii 

ib. 

Anas  anfer 

143 

fativae 

ib. 

Anemone  nemorofa 

329 

myrti  pimentae 

509 

pratenfis 

ib. 

pimento 

ib. 

Anethum  graveolens 

I43 

potafiae 

375 

foeniculum 

143 

pulegii  - 

5°9 

Angelica  archangelica 

144 

rofae  centifoliae 

ib. 

An  gull  ura 

x45 

fappharina 

443 

Anifum 

276 

llyptica 

441 

llellatiirq, 

342  \ 

fuper  carbonatis  po~ 

Anthemis  nobilis 

I45 

tai&e 

383 
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Aqua  fuper-carbonatis  fodae  394 

Balfamum  Tolutanum 

318 

zinci  vitriolati  cum 

traumaticum 

3 61 

camphora 

482 

Bardana 

353 

Aquifolium 

342 

Barilla 

177 

Arbutus  uva  urli 

152 

Beccabunga 

Ar&ium  lappa 

^53 

Belladonna 

164 

Argentum 

ib . 

Beilis  perennis 

329 

nitratum 

'438 

Benzoinum 

310 

Ariilolochia  clematitis 

329 

Berberis  vulgaris 

.16-7 

rotunda 

ib. 

Betula  alba 

167 

ferpentaria 

*53 

alnus 

329 

trilobata 

329 

Bicornes 

355 

vulgaris 

ib. 

Biftorta 

2 83 

Arnica  montana 

154 

Bitumen  petroleum 

167 

Arfenicum 

156 

Boletus  igniarius 

169 

Artemifia  abrotanum 

160 

laricis 

329 

abfinthium 

162 

Bolus  Armena 

ib. 

maritima 

161 

alba 

ib. 

pontica 

329 

Gallicus 

1 169 

fantonica 

161 

Boras  fod’se 

3IQ 

Arum  maculatum 

162 

Borax 

ib. 

Affa  foetida 

225 

Bos  taurus 

340 

Afarum  Europaeum 

163 

Botrys  vulgaris 

ib. 

Afcyroideae 

356 

Braffica  eruca 

ib. 

Afperifoliae 

355 

Bryonia  alba 

*7© 

Afphaltum 

l68 

Bubon  galbanum 

ib. 

Aftragalus  exfcapus  1 

329 

'1 

tragacantha 

I64 

Atropa  belladonna 

164 

C 

1 

Aurantium  Hil'palenfe 

397 

, 

Avena  fativa 

166 

Cacao 

348 

Aves 

349 

Cajeputa 

25* 

Calamariae 

357 

B 

Calamus  aromaticus 

X27 

/ 

Calculi  cancrorum 

172 

Balauflia 

289 

Calendula  officinalis 

34° 

Balfamum  Canadenfe 

276 

Calomelas 

459 

Copaiva 

207 

Calx  cum  kali  puro 

380 

Gileadenfe 

142 

hydrargyri  alba 

464 

Feruvianum 

262 

flibii  prsecipitata 

43i 

myroxyli  Perui- 

viva 

171 

feri 

262 

zinci 

479 

ftyracis  benzoini  310 

Calycanthemae 

356 

officinalis 

ib . 

Cdmpanaceae 

355 

Toluifercfebalfami  318 

Camphora 

247 

Cancer 

INDEX, 


Cancer  aflacus 
pagurus 
Canella  alba 
Cannabis  fativa 
Cantharides 
Capillus  veneris' 
Caplicum  annuum 
Carbonas 

ammoniae 

barytae 

calcis 


praeparatus 

4i5 

alba 

ib. 

ferri 

445 

Cerafus 

346 

praecipitatus  446 

Ceratonia  filiqua 

340 

magnefiae 

419 

Ceraturn  cantharidis 

636 

potafTse 

380 

carbonatis  zinci 

impurus 

176 

impuri 

648 

puriffimus  381 

epuloticum 

ib. 

fodas 

392 

lapidis  caiaminaris  ib. 

impurus 

177 

lithargyri  acetati 

zinci  impurus 

325 

compofitum 

643 

prae- 

refinse flavae 

632 

paratus 

480 

faponis 

64I 

Cardamine  pratenfis 

179 

fimpiex 

63  1 

Cardamomum  minus 

*39 

fpermatis  ceti 

ib. 

Carduus  benedidlus 

183 

Cerefolium 

347 

Marianus 

340 

Cerufla 

283 

tomentofus 

344 

acetata 

475 

Carex  arenaria 

340 

Cervus  elapnus 

188 

Carica 

226 

Chamaedrys 

348 

Carpobalfamum 

142 

Chamaemelum 

*45 

Carum  carui 

179 

Chamaepitys 

348 

Carui 

ib. 

Chamomilla  vulgaris 

344 

Caryophylla  aromatica 

221 

Chelae  cancroruin 

172 

Caryophyllae 

356 

preeparatae  416 

Caryophyllata 

342 

Chelidonium  majus 

340 

Caryophyllum  rubrum 

2 i 8 

Chenopodium  ambrofioides 

ib. 

Cafcarilla 

210 

botrys 

ib. 

Caffia 

244 

China 

347 

fiftula 

l8o 

Chironia  centaurium 

188 

fenna 

r8i 

Cichoreum  kitybus 

340 

Caftor  fiber 

ib. 

Cicuta 

204 

Caftoreum 

ib. 

Cinara  hortenfis 

215 

Cataplafma  alumiftis 

627 

Cincnona  Caribaea 

195 

cumini 

ib. 

officinalis 

189 

iinapeos 

628 

Cineres  clavellati 

176 

Uu 
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172 

Catechu 

255 

ib. 

Cauflicum  commune  acerri 

173 

mum 

"378 

340 

mitius 

380 

252 

lunare 

438 

328 

mitius 

380 

I73 

Centaurea  benedicta 

183 

174 

Centaureum  minus 

188 

402 

Cepa 

133 

175 

Cephaelis  ipecacuanha 

184 

176 

Cera  flava 

,87 
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Cinnabaris  faditia 

473 

Copaifera  officinalis 

207 

Cimiamomum 

24^ 

Corallium  rubrum 

239 

Ciffampelos  pareira 

196 

Coriandrum  fativum 

208 

Ciilus  Creticus 

196 

Cornu  cervi 

188 

Citrus  aurantium 

197 

cervinum  ullum 

418 

medica 

199 

Cortex  angufture 

*45 

Clematis  ereda 

34i 

Peruvian  11s 

189 

Coadunatae 

356 

Cremor  tartari 

3*4 

Coagulum  aluminofum 
Coccinella 

62J 

Crocus  antimonii 

423 

200 

fativus 

209 

Coccus  cadi 

ib. 

Croton  eleutheria 

210 

Cochlearia  armoracia 

■202 

Creta 

176 

officinalis 

?GI 

prseparata 

4i5 

Cocos  butyracea 

202 

Cruflacea 

35° 

Colchicum  autumnale 

203 

Cryptogamia 

'354 

Colocynthis 

2 11 

Cryilalli  tartari 

3*4 

Colomba 

' 203 

Cubeba 

281 

Columniferae 

356 

Cucumis  agreflis 

256 

Compohtae 

354 

colocyntbis 

21 1 

Confedio  aromatica 

611 

melo 

341 

japonica 

>613 

Cucurbita  pepo 

ib. 

opiata 

615 

Cucurbitacee 

355 

Conferva  dichotoma 

341 

Cuminum  cyminum 

212 

'Conglomerate  ’ 

355 

Cuprum 

ib. 

Coniferse 

354 

ammoniacum 

442 

Conium  maculatum 

204 

ammoniatum 

ib. 

Conferva  abfmthii  mari- 

vitrioiatum 

214 

timi 

* 608 

Curcuma  longa  4 
Cycas  circinalis 

215 

acetofelle  ' 

609 

341 

ari 

ib. 

Cydonia  malus 

289 

citri  aurantii 

60  8- 

Cymofse 

355 

corticis  exterioris 

Gynara  fcolymus 

2IS 

aurantii  His 

Cyniphis  nidus 

291 

paienlis 

ib. 

Cynomorium  coccineum 

341 

cynoffiati 

ib. 

Cynoffiatus 

297 

lujulae 

ib. 

Cytinus  hypociftis 

34* 

pruni  fylveftris 
role 

caninae 

609 

ib. 

608 

D 

rubrse 

fcillse 

ib. 

610 

Daphne  mezereum 

216 

Contorts 

355 

Datura  ftramonium 

217 

Cotitrayerva 

220 

Daucus  carota 

ib. 

Convolvulus  Americanus 

341 

fylveftris 

217 

jalapa 

206 

Decandria 

fcammonia 

2G5 

Decodum  altheae  officinalis  527 

r ' 

Decodum 

« 
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Deco&um  anthemidis  nobi- 


lis 

528 

chamaemeli 

ib. 

cinchonae  officina- 

lis 

259 

commune 

258 

cornu  cervi 

553 

corticis  Pemvia- 

ni 

259 

daphnes  mezerei 

510 

Geoffraeae  inermis  ib. 

guaiaci  officinalis. 

t 

compolitum  ib. 

hellebori  albi 

531 

, hordei  diftichi 

ib. 

compolitum  ib. 

lignorum 

53° 

polygalae  fenegae 

532 

pro  enemate 

528 

pro  fomento 

528 

larfaparillse 

533 

com- 

pofitum  533 

fmilacis  farfapa- 

rillae 

532 

ulmi 

533 

Delphinium  fiaphifagria 

217 

Diadelphia 

353 

Diandria 

35° 

Dianthus  caryophyllus 

2(8 

Didtamnus  albus 

34* 

Creticus 

345 

Didynamia 

352 

Dieryilla 

343 

Digitalis  purpurea 

3 18 

Dicecia 

354 

Dodecandria 

352 

Dolichos  pruriens 

220 

Dorllenia  contrayerva 

ib * 

Dulcamara 

3°6 

Dumofae 

Si6 

E 

Ebulus  347 
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Elaterium  ~ 256,  497 

Ele&uarium  aromaticum  611 
cafiiae  fiilulse  612 
fennse  613 
catechu  ib „ 

com- 


pofitum  614 

ienitivum 

613 

opiatum 

615 

fcammonii 

614 

Thebaicum 

6i5 

Elixir  paregoricum  573, 

584 

facrum 

574 

falutis 

5^3 

Itomachicum 

567 

Emplaftrum  adhaefivum 

640 

ammoniacicum 


hydrargyro  645 

antihyftericum  640 

affiae  fcetidae 

zba 

cantharidis 

6 37 

eerse 

63  a 

compofi- 

tum 

ibs 

cereum 

632 

commune 

639 

cumini 

634 

gummofum 

64O 

hydrargyri 

64s 

ladani  compo 

fitum 

634 

lithargyri 

639 

lithargyri  com 

L- 

pofitum 

64I 

lithargyri  cum 
hydrargyro  645 
lithargyri  cum 
refina  640 

tneloes  vefica- 
torii  637 

meloes  vefica- 
torii  com- 
pofitum  ib, 

oxidi  ferri  ru- 
bri  . 649 


Etnplaftrura 
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Emplailrum  oxidi  plumb i 

femivitrei  639 
picis  Burgun- 
dicae  634 

picis  CQmpofi- 
turn  634 

refinofum  640 
roborans  649 
faponis  641 

limplex  632 

thuris  compo- 
litum  642 

velicatorium  637 
Emulfio  amygdalis  commu- 


nis 349 

Arabica  349 

camphorata  330 

Enneandria  332 

Enfatae  33  y 

Enula  campana  238 

Epidendrum  vanilla  341 

Eruca  ' 340 

Eryngium  maritimum  221 

Erylimum  officinale  341 

Eugenia  caryophyllata  221 

Euphorbia  officinalis  341 

Exficcatio  herbarum  et  flo- 
rum  491 

Extra&um  aloes  392 

anthemidis  no- 
bilis  ib. 

cafcarillae  393 

caffiae  iennae  391 

chamaemeli  392 

cinchona  393 

cinchonae  offici- 
nalis  _ ,394 

colocynthidis 
compofitum  396 

convolvuli  jala- 

Pf.  . 595 

- corticis  Peruvi- 
an^ # 593 

corticis  PeruvE 
ani  durum  ih , 


Page 

Extra 61  um  corticis  Peruvi- 
an! molle  5 93 
corticis  Peruvi- 
anicumrefina  395 
corticis  Peruvi- 
ani  rubri  re- 
linofum  zb. 

geniltae  392 

gentianae  lutese  391 
glycyrrhizae  gla- 
brae 229' 

haematoxyli  Cam- 
pechenlis  392 
, hellebori  nigri  391 
jalapae  392 

jalapii  595 

ligni  Campechen- 

.fis  593 

mimofae  catechu 
opii  394 

papaveris  albi  392 
quercus  iba 

rutae  graveolen- 
tis  391 

fabinae  392 

faturni  477 

fennae  394 

valerian^  fylve- 
ftris  relinofum  396 


Faba 

349 

Fagara  odandra 

342 

Ferrum 

222 

ammoniacale 

45° 

tartarifatum 

45* 

vitriolatum 

224,  447 

Ferula  affa  foetida 

225 

Ficus  Indica  religiofa 

342 

carica 

226 

Filices 

357 

Fiiix  fcemina 

346. 

mas 

28f 

Flammula 
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Fiammula  jo  vis 

341 

Gummi- relina  aloes  perfo- 

Flores  benzoes 

371 

liatae 

1 33 

martiales 

45° 

ammoniaci 

136 

fulphuris  loti 

359 

buboms  gal- 

zinci 

479 

bani 

170 

Fceniculum  aquaticum 

345 

convolvuli 

Foenum  Grsecum 

3 '9 

fcammonii  205 

Formica  rufa 

342 

ferulae  affae 

Fraxinus  ornus 

226 

foetidse 

225 

Ifuligo  ligni  combulti 

227 

gambogia 

Fumaria  officinalis 

ib. 

guaiaci  offi- 

Fungi 

357 

cinalis 

230 

Fungus  Melitenlis 

34i 

juniperi  ly- 

ciae 

241 

* ^ 

kino 

242 

G 

; . \ 

myrrh  a 

263 

fagapenum 

300 

Gadus  lota 

342 

Gynandria 

353 

Galanga 

344 

Galbanum 

170 

Gallae 

291 

H 

Gambogia 

301 

Genifta 

3°7 

Hsematoxylon  Campechia- 

Gentiana 

227 

num 

231 

centaureum 

188 

Hedera  terreftris 

34^. 

pannonica 

342 

Hederaceae 

355 

Geoffrsea  inermis 

228 

Helleboraller 

232 

Geum  paluftre 

342 

Helleborus  albus 

321 

rivale 

ib. 

foetidus 

23? 

urbanum 

ib. 

niger 

ib . 

Ginfeng 

269 

Hepar  fulphuris 

389 

Glecoma  hederacea  . 

342 

Heptandria 

35a 

Glycyrrhiza  glabra 

228 

Hefperideae 

356 

Gramen 

348 

Hexandria 

35* 

Gramina 

35? 

Hirudo  medicinalis 

34a 

Grana  paradifi  , 

328 

Ilordeum  diftichon 

233 

Granatum 

289 

Hydrargyrum 

233 

Gratiola  officinalis 

229 

acetatum 

455 

Gruinales 

356 

calcinatum 

46% 

Guaiacum  officinale 

230 

cum  creta 

ib. 

Gummi  Arabicum  256,  344 

cumfulphure  472 

altragali  tragacan- 

muriatum 

457 

thae 

164 

muriatum  cor- 

mimofae  Niloticse 

2 56 

rolivum 

ib. 

tragacanthte 

164 

muriatum  mi 

te 

462 

• > Hydrargyrum 
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Hydrargyrum  muriatum  mi- 
te praecipi- 
tatum  462 
muriatum  mi- 
te fublima- 
tum  459 

nitratum  ru- 
brum  469 
purificatum  453 
fub- nitratum  469 
fulphuratum 
nigrum  472 
fulphuratum 
rubrum  473 
vitriolatum  470 
Hydro-fulphuretum  ammo- 
mae  409 

Hyofciamus  niger  236 

Hypericum  perforatum  238 
quadrangulare  342 
Hypociftis  , 341 

Hyffopus  officinalis  238 


Ichthyocolla  125 

Icofandria  352 

Ilex  aquifolium  342 

Illicium  anifatum  342 

Imperatoria  oftruthium  343 
Infufum  amarum  523 

cinchonae  officina- 
lis 522 

corticis  Peruviani  ib. 
digitalis  purpureas  523 
gentianse  luteae 
com  poll  turn  ib. 
Japonicum  524 

mimofae  catechu  ib. 
rhei  palmati  ib. 

rofae  Gallicae  525 
fennae  iimplex  526 


Infufum  tamarindi  Indici 
, cum  caffia  fenna 
Infedta 

Inula  helenium 
Ipecacuanha 
Iris  Florentina 
pfeudacorus 
nobilis 


J- 


:ea 


tartarifatum  iba 


Jalap  a 

Jafminum  officinale 
Juglans  regia 
Juniperus  communis 
lycia 
fabina 


K 

Kaempferia  rotunda 
Kali  acetatum 
praeparatum 
purum 
fulphuratum 
tartarifatum 
vitriolatum 
Kermes  mineralis 
Kmo 


Lac  ammoniac! 
amygdalae 
affiae  foetidae 
vaccinum 
Lacca 

Laduca  virofa 
Ladanum 

Lapathum  aquaticum. 
acutum 
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5,26 

350 

238 
I84 

239 

zb. 

ib. 


349 

206 

343 

240 

ib. 

241: 

ib. 


241 

385 

380 

378 

39° 

391 

388 

426 

242 


551 
549 
- 551 
34° 
3 4* 
243 
196 

.346 

zb • 
Lapilli 
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Lapilli  cancrorum  172,  445 
Lapis  calaminaris  325 

prseparatus  480 
Laudanum  liquidum  573 

Lauro-cerafns  346 

Laurus  cam ph ora  247 

caffia  . 244 

cinnamomum  ib . 

nobilis  247 

faffafras  , ib. 

Lavandula  248 

fpica  ib . 

Ledum  paluftre  343 

Leontodon  taraxacum  248 

Levifticum  343 

Lichen  iflandicus  ib. 

Ligufticum  levifticum  ib. 

Liliacese  357 

Lilium  candidum  248 

' album  ib. 

Limatura  ferri  223 

purificata  444 
Limon  199 

Lin  aria  329 

Linimentum  ammonia  501 

fortius  ib. 
anodynum  576 
camphorse  com- 
pofitum  580 
camphoratum  ib.* 
faponaceum  575 
faponis  com- 
pofitnm  576 
limplex  62  g 

volatile  501,  581 
Linum  catharticum  249 

uiitatiflimum  . ib. 
Liquidamber  ftyracifluum  343 
Liquor  aethereus  nitrofus  489 
oleofus  486 
vitriolicus  ib. 
alkali  vegetabilis  pu- 
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Liquor  alkali  volatilis  cau- 

ftic.i  ...  . . 399 

alkali  volatilis  mitis  405 
cupri  ammoniati  443 

Hoffmannianodynus  486 
lithargyri  acetati  477 

lithargyri  acetati 

compolitus  ib. 

volatilis  cornu  cervi  405 
Lithargyrus  284 

Lixivium  caufticum.  375 

Lixivium  mite  383 

Lobelia  fyphilitica  249 

Lomentacese  356 

Lonicera  Diervilla  343 

Loranthus  Europaeus  ib. 

Lujula  269 

Lycoperdon  bovifta  343 

Lycopodium  clavatum  ib - 

Lylimachia  purpurea  ilu 

Ly thrum  falicaria  ib * 

Lytta  yelicatoria  25s 


riffimi 


83 


alkali  volatilis  ace- 
tati 408 


M 

Macis  261: 

Magnelia  418 

alba  419 

nigra,  live  vitra- 
riorum  343 

ufta  418 

vitriolata  313 

Mahagoni  316 

Majorana  2 68 

Malva  arborea  328 

fylveftris  250 

Mammalia  349 

Manganelium  343 

Manna  . 226 

Maranta  galanga  344 

Marrubium  vulgare  250 

Marum  Syriacum  317 

Maftiche  282 

Matricaria  chamomilla  . 344 
Parthenfum  ib. 

Mechoacanna 
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Mechoacanna 

34i 

Mofchus  mofchiferus 

257 

Mel 

Mucilago  amyli 

53-4 

acetatum 

54^ 

Arabici  gummi 

535 

defpumatum 

ib. 

aftragali  tragacan- 

rofae 

647 

th  a? 

534 

fcillae 

548 

guihmi  tragacan- 

Melaleuca  lepcadendron 

251 

thae 

535 

Melampodium 

232 

mimofae  Niloticse 

ib. 

Melilotus 

348 

feminum  cydonii 

Meliffa  officinaiis  \ 

252 

mali 

53^ 

Melo 

34i 

tragacanthse 

534 

Meloe  profcarabseus 

344 

Multifiliquae 

S36 

veficatorius 

2s2 

Murias 

258 

Melolontha  vitis 

ib. 

ammonias 

259 

Mentha  aquatica 

344 

et  ferri 

45° 

crifpa 

ib. 

antimonii 

43° 

piperita 

254 

barytse 

410 

piperitis 

ib* 

hydrargyri 

457 

pulegium 

254 

fodae 

260 

rubra 

344 

fodae  exficcatus 

396 

fativa 

254 

Mufci 

357 

viridis 

ib. 

Muftela  fluviatilis 

342 

Menyanthes  trifoliata 

ib. 

Myriftica  mofchata 

26l 

Mercurius  pi'Eecipitatus  ru<- 

Myrobalanus  citrina 

344 

ber 

468 

Myroxylon  Peruiferum 

262 

fublimatus  cor- 

Myrrha 

263 

rolivus 

457 

Myrtillus 

348 

Mezereon 

216 

Myrtus  pimenta 

264 

Millefolium 

328 

* 

nobilis 

ib . 

Millepedae 

267 

N 

1 praeparatse 

493 

Mimofa  catechu 

255 

Naphtha 

168 

Nilotica 

256 

Nafturtium  aquaticum 

3°5 

, Senegal 

344 

Natron  praeparatum 

393 

Minium 

283 

tartarifatum 

39s 

Miftura  camphorata 

551 

vitriolatum 

397 

cretacea 

552 

Nicotiana  tabacum 

264 

mofchata 

ib. 

Nigella  fativa 

344 

Mollufca 

35° 

Nitras 

26$ 

Momordica  elaterium 

argenti 

438 

Monadelphia 

353 

potaflae  2 66, 

387 

Monandria 

35° 

Nitrum 

2 66 

Moncecia 

353 

purificatum 

387 

Moms  nigta 

256 

Nux  mofchata 

261 

Moichus 

257 

vomica 

348 

0 
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o 

O&andria  352 

Oculi  cancrorum  172 

cancrorum  praeparati  415 
Olea  Europaea  267 

deftillata,  eflentialia 
five  volatilia  510 

fixa  live  exprefla  500 

Oleraceae  357 

Oleum  animale  517 

ammoniatum  501 

amygdalae  commu- 
nis 500 

cajeputae  251 

camphoratum  502 

cocois  butyraceae  202 

cornu  cervi  405 

re£tifica- 
tum  517 
lauri  nobilis  247 

lini  cum  calce  502 

ulitatiffimi  ib. 

macis  261 

oleae  Europese  267 

oli  varum  267 

palmae  202 

petrolei  516 

ricini  295,  500 

linapeos  zb. 

fuccini  3*72 

fuccini  puriffimum 
feu  redlificatum  516 
fulphuratum  503 

yini  486 

terebinthinae  51 1 

terebinthinae  re&ifi- 
catum  512 

volatile  anili  511 

baccarum  ju- 
niperi  ib . 

carui  ib. 

caryopbyllae 


aromaticae  222 
citri  aurantii  197 
citri  medicae  199 
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Oleum  volatile  florum  foeni- 

culidulcis  5 11 
jumperi  com- 


munis ib . 

juniperi  fa- 
binae  ib. 

lauri  fafla- 
fras  ib* 

lavandulae 

fpicae  ib. 

melaleucae 
' leucadendri  251 
menthae  pi- 
peritae  31 1 

menthae  fa- 
tivae  ib * 

myrifticae 

mofehatae  261 

myrti,  pi- 
mentae  51 1 

origahi  ib. 

pimpinellae' 
anili  iba 

pini  laricis 

pulegii  ib. 

rorifmarini 
officinalis  ib. 

rutae  ib. 

fabinae  ib. 

falTafras  ib. 

feminum  foe- 


niculi  dulcis  ib. 
terebinthinae 
puriffimum  512 

Olibanum 
Oliva 

Onifcus  afellus 
Ononis  fpinofa 
Onopordium  acanthium 
Opium 

purificatum 
Opobalfamum 
Opoponax 
Orchideae 

Orchis  latifolia,  &c. 

Origanum  di&amnus 

Origanum 


241 

267 

ib* 

344 

ib. 

273 

596 
142 
2 74 
357 

345 

zb. 
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Origanum  majorana  ' 26 8 

1 vulgare  * ib 

Oryza  fativa  345 

Oftrea  edulis  268 

Oltrearum  tefe  praeparat&e  416 
Ovis  aries  269 

Ovorum  teltae  prseparatae  416 
Ovum  275 

Oxalis  acetofella  269 

Oxi  dum  antimonii  cum 

phofphate  calcis  432 
antimonii  cum  ful- 
phure  per  nitra- 
te m potaffae  423 
antimonii  cum  ful- 
phure  vitrifica- 
turn  424 

antimonii  vitrifi- 
catam  cum  cera  425 
arfenici  156 

ferri  nigrum  224 

fern  nigrum  puri- 
ficatum  ^444 

ferri  rubrum  448 

hydrargyri  cine- 
reum  465 

hydrargyri  rubrum 
per  acidum  ni- 
cum  468 

plumbi  album  283 

plumb i rubrum  ib. 

plumbi  femivi- 
v treum  284 

zinci  478 

zinci  impurum  328 

zinci  impurum  prae- 
paratum  480 

Oxycoccos  348 

Oxymel  seruginis  548 

colchici  \ 547 

fcillse  548 

limplex  546 


Panax  quinquefolium 
Papaver  album 

erraticum 

rhoeas 

fomniferum 
Papilionaceae 
Pareira  brava 
Parietaria  officinalis 
Paffulse  minores 
Paftinaca  opoponax 
Pechurim  faba 
Pentandria 
Pentapbyllum 
Pepo 

Perfonatas 
Peruvianus  cortex 
Petroleum 

Barbadenfe 
fulphuratum 
Petrofelinum 
Phalianus  gallus 
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269 

270 
ib. 

, ib. 
ib. 
356 
196 
274 
349 

274 

• 345 
351 
287 

34i 

355 

189- 

168 

167 

503 

*52 

275 


Paeonia  officinalis 
Palmae 


345 

354>357 


Phellandrium  aquaticum  345 

Phofphas  calcis  418 

fodas  394 

Phyfeter  macrocephalus  275 

Phytolacca  decandra  345 

Filulae  aloes  compolitse  621 
cum  alia  fce- 
tida  ib. 

cum  colocin- 
thide  ib. 

cum  myrrha  622 
aloeticae  620 

ammoniareti  cupri  623 
alTss  fcetidae  compo- 
fitae  622 

galbani  compofitte  623 
hydrargyri  ib. 

opii  625 

opiatae  ib. 

Plummeri  626 

rhei  compolitae  625 
fcillse 

fcilliticse  626 

ftibii  compolitse  ib. 
Thebakse  * 625 

Pimento 
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Pimento 

264 

Prunus  fylvellris 

287 

Pimpinella  alba 

345 

Pfyllium 

345 

anifum 

276 

Ptarmica, 

328 

faxifraga 

345 

Pteris  aquilina 

346 

Pinus  abies 

276 

Pterocarpus  fantalinus 

288 

balfamea 

ib. 

draco 

ib. 

larix 

ib. 

Pulegium 

2 54 

fylveltris 

277 

Pulparum  extra&io 

498 

pinea 

345 

praeparatio 

499 

fativa 

zb. 

Pulfatilla  nigricans 

329 

Piper  cubeba 

281 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  canella 

599 

Indicum  . 

*75 

aloeticus  cum  guai- 

longum 

281 

aco 

60® 

nigrum 

ib. 

cum  ferro 

ib. 

Piperita 

357 

antimonialis 

43* 

Pifcfes 

35° 

aromaticus 

600 

Piftacia  lentifcus 

282 

afari  Europaei  com 

terebinthus 

ib. 

politus 

ib. 

Pix  Burgundica 

280,  276 

carbonatis  calcis 

liquida  280,277 

Plantago  media  345 

pfyllium  ib . 

Plumbum  . 282 

Polyadelphia  353 

Polyandria  352 

Polygala  amara  345 

vulgaris  346 

fenega  284 

Polygamia  354 

Polygonum  billorta  285 

Polypodium  filix  mas  285 

vulgare  346 

Pomaceae  356 

Populus  balfamifera  346 

Potalfa  378 

cum  calce  380 

Potentilla  reptans  287 

Potio  carbonatis  calcis  552 

cretacea  ib . 

Praeparatio  quorundam,  a- 
qua  non  folubilium  415 

Prunus  cerafus  - 346 

(Jomeltica  287 

Gallica  ib. 

lauro-cerafus  346 

fpinofs*  287 


compolitus  ibi 

cretaceus*  ib. 

cretae  compolitus  602 
cum  opio  ib. 
chelorum  cancri  com- 
politus ib. 

ceruflae  compolitus  ib. 
contrayervas  compo- 
litus 603 

Doveri  ib. 

hydrargyri  cinereus  465 
ipecacuanhae  et  opii  603 
compolitus  ib. 
jalapae  compolitus  604 
my rrhae  compolitus  ib. 
opiatus  ib. 

fcammonii  compoli- 
tus ib. 

cum  aloe  ib. 
cum  ca- 
lomelane  ib. 
fennae  compolitus  606 
Hanni  477 

llibiatus  432 

Itypticus  606 

fulphatis  aluminae 
compolitus  ib. 

Pul  vis 
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Pulvis  tragacanthae  com- 


pofitus  606 

Punica  granatum  289 

Putamineae  356 

Pyrethrum  146 

Pyrus  cydonia  289 


Quaffia  290 

excelfa  ib. 

fimaruba  289 

Quercus  robur  290 

cerris  291 

R 

Ranunculus  albus  329 

Raphanus  rufticanus  202 

Refina  280 

alba  zb. 

amyridis  Gileaden- 
fis  142 

copaiferae  officinalis  207 
flava  _ 597 

guaiaci  230 

pini  abietis  27 6,  280 

balfamese  276 

lariqjs  zb. 

fylveftris  277,  280 
piftaciae  lentifci  282 

pterocarpi  draconis  288 
Rhabarbarum  292 

Sibiricum  346 

Rhamnus  catharticus  291 

Rheum  palmaturn  292 

undulatum  346 

Rhododendron  fcryfanthum  294 
Rhoeadeae  356 

Rhus  toxicodendron  294 

Ribes  nigrum  295 

rubrum  ib. 

Ricinus  communis  ib. 

Rob  fambuci  497 

Rofa  canina  297 

centifolia  296 

Damafoena  ib. 
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2q6 

rubra 

ib. 

Rofmarinus  officinalis 

292 

fylveflris 

343 

Rbtaceae 

35.5 

Rubia  tin£lorum 

297 

Rubigo  ferri 

445 

Rubus  ar&icus 

34^ 

caefius 

ib. 

chamaemorus 

ib. 

fruticofus 

ib. 

idaeus  298,  346 

Rumex  acetofa 

298 

aquaticus 

346 

acutus 

ib. 

Ruta  graveolens 

298 

S. 

Sabadilla. 

349 

Sabina 

241 

Saccharum  non  purificatiim  298 

officinarum 

ib c 

purificatum 

ib. 

puriffimum 

ib . 

rubrum 

ib. 

faturni 

475 

Sagapenum 

3°° 

Sago 

34i 

Sal  alkalinus  fixus  foffilis 

purificatus 

392 

ammoniacus 

259 

benzoini 

37i 

communis 

260 

exiiccatus 

396 

cornu  cervi 

. 405 

diureticus 

'385 

Glauberi 

396 

martis 

.447 

muriaticus 

260 

polychreflius 

-389 

Rupellenfis 

398 

fuccini 

373 

purificatus 

ib 

tartari 

38t 

Salep 

345- 

Salix  alba 

347 

Salix 

INDEX. 


Salix  fragilis 

pentandra 
vitellina 
Salvia  officinalis 
Sambucus  ebulus 
nigra 

Sanguis  draconis 
Santalum  rubrum 
Santonicum 
Sapo 

Saponaria  officinalis 

Sarcocolla 

Sariaparilla 

Sarmentaceae 

Saffafras 

Satyrium 

Scabioia  arvenlis 

Scabridae 

Scammonium 

Seandix  cerefolium 

Scilla  maritima 


exficcata 

492 

cornpo- 

Scillae  praeparatae 

ib . 

fitus  486 

Scitamineae 

357 

alkali  volatilis  401 

Scordium 

aroma- 

Scorzonera  Hifpanica 

347 

ticus  581 

Scrophularia  nodofa 

ib. 

foetidus  521 

Secale  cereale 

ib. 

ammoniae  401 

§edum  majus 

ib. 

aromaticus  581 

Sempervivum  tedtorum 

ib. 

compolitus  ib. 

Seneka 

284 

foetidus  521 

Senna  \ 

181 

fuccinatus  382 

Senticofae 

356 

anili  compolitus  320 

Sepia  o6topoda 

3 47 

camphoratus  362 

Sepiarise 

355 

can  car vi  319 

Serpentaria  Virginiana 

ij3 

carvi  ib. 

Serpyllum 

3 48 

cinnamomi  ib. 

Sevum  boyinum 

340 

juniperi  communis 

ov  ilium 

209 

compolitus  520 

praeparatum  629 

lauri  cinnamomi  319 

phyfeteris  macroce 

lavandulae  fpicas  ib. 

phali 

27  5 

com- 

Siliqua  dulcis 

340, 

polita  370 

Siliquofae 

35 6 

menthae  piperita  319 

Simarouba 

289 

fativas  ib. 

Sinapis  alba 

3°4 

JMindereri  408 

Xx 

' Spiritus 
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347 

347 

lb . 

3QI 

347 

301 

288 
ib . 
161 
202i 
347 
3°3 
206 

355 

247 

345 

S47 

357 

205 

347 

3°3 


Sinapis  nigra 
Sifymbrium  riafturtium 
Sium  nodiflorum 
Smilax  china 

farfapa'rilla 
Solanacess 
Solanum  dulcamara 
Solidago  virga  aurea 
Solutio  acetitis  zinci 

muriatis  baryta 
caJcis 

fulphatis  cupri  com 
poiita 

zinci 

Spartium  fcoparium 
Spermaceti 
Spigelia  aiithelmia 
Manlandica 
Spina  cervina 
Spiritus  aetheris  nitrofi 

vitriolici 
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3°5 
ib . 
ib . 
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355 
30  6 

3°7 

483 

412 

417 


441 

482 

3°7  ' 
275 
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489 
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Spiritus  myrillicse  mofcha- 

tae  • 519 

myrti  pimentae  ib. 

nucis  mofchatae  ib . 

pimento  ib . 

pulegii  ib . 

raphani  compolitus  521 
ronfmanni  offici- 
nalis 520 

vinofus  camphora- 
tus  562 

Spongia  officinalis  307 

ufta  _ _ 493 

Squamae  ferri  purificatae  444 

Stalagmitis  cambogioides  308 

Stannum  309 

Staphilagria  217 

Stellatas  355 

Stibium  147 

nitro-calcinatum  423 

muriatum  caufti- 
cum  430 

praeparatum  422 

Stramonium  officinale  - 217 

Strychnos  nux  vomica  348 

Styrax  benzoin  310 

calamita  ib. 

liquida  343 

officinale  31-0 

purificata  598 

Sub-acetis  cupri  213 

Sub-boras  fodae  310 

Sub-murias  hydrargyri  439 

praeci- 
pitatus  461 
et  am 

xnonise  464 


flavus  470 
Succi  ad  fcorbuticos  495 

Succinum  31 1 

Succulentae  356 

Succus  cochleariae  officina- 
lis compolitus  495 

coneretus  fraxini 
orni  226 
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Succus  rhamni  cathartici  291" 
fpiffiatus  aconiti  na- 

pelli  496 
atropse  bel- 


ladonnae 

ib* 

cicntse 

497 

conii  macu 

lati 

hyofciami 

496 

nigri 

ib. 

la&ucae  vi- 

rofae 

ib. 

limonis 

momordicae 

ib. 

elaterii 

ib. 

papaveris 

fomniferi  270 

ribis  nigri 
fambuci  ni- 

495 

gri  496 

Sulphas  3 11 

aluminas  3 1 2 

exliccatus  421 
barytae  313 

cupri  214 

ferri  224, 447 

exliccatus  448 
magneliae  313 

potaifae  387 

cum  ful- 
phure  389 
fodse  39  6 

zmci  325,  481 

Sulphur  antimonii  praecipi- 

tatum  427 

praecipitatum  360 
llibiatum  fufcum  426 
rufum  427 
fublimatum  314 

lotum  359 
Sulphuretum  antimonii  147 
prsecipi- 
tatum  427 


Sulphuretum 
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Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  ni- 


grum 472 

potaflae  389 

Super  fulphas  aluminae  et 
potaflae  3 i 2 

Super-tartris  potaflae  3 1 4 

impurus  ib. 
Sus  fcrofa  3 1 3 

Swietenia  febrifuga  316 

mahagoni  ib. 

Syrupi  336 

Syrupus  acidi  acetofl  337 

allii  ib. 

altheae  oflicinalis  ib. 
amomi  zingiberis  338 
balfamicus  343 

caryophylli  rubri  540 
citri  aurantii  338 
medici  539 

, colchici  autumna- 

lis  340 

communis  5^7 

corticis  aurantii  539 
croci  341 

dianthi  caryophylli  340 
mannae  341 

opii  342 

papaveris  fomni- 

feri  ib. 
albi  ib. 
erratici  343 
rhamni  cathartici  ib. 
rofae  344 

v Gallicae  ib. 

centifoliae  ib. 
facchari  rubri  298 
fcillae  maritimae  344 
(implex  ^ 337 

fpinae  cervinae  343 
fucci  fru&us  mori  339 


ribis  ni- 
gri  540 
idaci  339 
"limonis  fucci  ib. 

Toluiferae  balfami  5 -» 5 
Tolutanus  ib. 


^ge 

Syrupus  violas  odoratafc  345 

zingiberis  338 

Symphitum  oflicinale  348 

Syngenefla  333 

T 


Tacamahaca  342,  346' 

Tamarindus  Indica  316 

Taraxacum  248 

Tanacetum  vulgare  317 

Tartar!  cry  flail  i - 314 

Tartarus  emeticus  433 

Tar  tar  um  314 

folubile  391 

ftibiatum  433 

vitriolatum  387 

Tartris  antimonii  433 

potaflae  391 

et  fodss  398 

Terebinthina  279 

Chia  282 

Veneta  27  6 

vuigaris  277 

Tetradynamia  332 

Tetrandria  331 

Teucrium  chamaedrys  3^8 

chamaepitys  ib. 

marum  317 

fcordium  318 

Theobroma  cacao  348 

Thus  v 27 6,  280 

Thymus  ferpyllum  348 

vulgaris  ib.. 

Tin&ura  aloes  aetherea  378 

focctonnae  337 

cum  myrrha  338 

compoiita  339 

amomi  repen tis  zb. 
ariflolochiae  ferpen- 
tariae  560 

aromatica  369 

- aflas  foetidae  360 

aurantii  corticis  56c 
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563 

zb. 

582 

57* 
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Tin&ura  baliami  Peruviani  36  c 
Tolutani  377 
benzoes  compofita  561 
x:amphorae  562 

cantharidum  571 
cardamom  i 3^9 

compofita  zb, 
cafcarillse  362 

caffiae  fennse  com- 
pofita 
caftorei  . 

compofita 

catechu 

. cinchonas  ammoni- 

ata  583 
compofita  564 
officinalis  ib . 
finnamomi  369 

compofita  ib, 
Colombae  365 

convolvuli  jalapas  ib. 
corticis  Peruviani  564 
com- 
pofita ib. 
croci  366 

digitalis  purpurese  ib. 
ferri  acetati  452 

ammoniacalis  451 
muriati  449 
galbani  366 

genti  anae  compofita  36  7 
guaiaci  567,  583 

ammoniata  ib. 
volatilis  ib. 
hellebori  nigri  367 
. hjofciami  nigri  368 
jalap  ae  363 

Japonica  371 

kino  368 

lauri  cinnamomi  369 
compofita  ib. 
lavandulae  compo- 
fita 570 

meloes  veficatorii  371 
lnimofae  catechu  ib. 
xnoi'ehi  372 


Tin£lura  m jrrhse 
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5 7^ 

muriatis  ferri 

448 

opii 

373 

camphorata 

zb. 

ammoniata 

584 

rhabarbari  - 

574 

compofita  ib. 

rhei  amara 

575 

cum  aloe 

574 

gentiana 

5 75 

palmati 

574 

rofarum 

525 

fabinse  compofita 

575 

facra 

385 

faponis 

575 

cum  opio 

576 

fcillae 

ib. 

fennae 

563 

, ferpentariae 

560 

thebaica 

3 73 

Toluiferas  balfami  s77 

Tolutana 

ib 0 

valerianae 

ib. 

veratri  albi 

ib. 

zingiberis 

578 

Toluifera  baifamum 

3i8 

Tormentilla  ere£ta 

ib. 

Toxicodendrofi 

294 

Tragacantha  gummi 

164 

Triandria 

35* 

Tncoccae 

357 

Trifolium  melilotus  offici- 
nalis 

348 

paludofum 

234 

Trihilatae 

357 

Trigonella  foenum-graecum 

3*9 

Tripetaioideae 

337 

Triucum  ap.ftivum 

3*9 

hybernum 

ib. 

repens 

348 

Trochifci  carbonatis  calcis 

6l6 

cretacea 

ib. 

glycyrrhizae  ib. 

cum  opio  617 
comp ofi ti  ib. 
gummofi  618 

T rochifci 
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Vrochifci  amyli 

618 

magneliae 

ib. 

nitratis  potaffie 

619 

nitri 

ib. 

fulphuris 

ib. 

Turpethum  minerale 

470 

Tuffilago  farfara 

320 

Tutia 

325 

praeparata 

480 

u 

Ulmus  campellris 

320 

Umbellatae 

'3^ 

Unguentum  acetitis  plumbi  643 

acidi  nitroii 

638 

adipis  l’uillae 

63° 

album 

642 

calcis  hydrargy- 

ri  albi 

646 

cantharidis 

635 

certe 

6^0 

ceruffiae  acetates  643 

coeruleum 

ib* 
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Unguentum  oxidi  impuri  6 4 8 
picis  633 

pulveris  meloes 


elemi  633 

com  poll  turn  ib . 
epifpallicum  for- 
tius 636 
mitius  635 
hellebori  albi  638 
hydrargyri  643 

fortius  644 
mitius  ib. 
nitrati  647 
infuii  meloes  ve- 
licatorii  635 

nitratis  hydrar- 
gyri  _ _ '646 

mitius  647 
oxidi  hydrargy- 
ri cinerei  644 
hyd.  rubri  646 
plumbi  al-  v 
bi  642 

ziuci  6.t3 


veiicatorii 
refinae  flavae 
refinofum 
fambuci 
faturninum 
{implex 
fpermatis  ceti 
v fub-acetitis  cu- 

pri 

fulphuris 

tutiae 

Urtica  dioica 
Uva  urfi 
Uvae  paffie 


Vaccinium  myrtillus 
oxycoccos 
vitis  idaea 

Valeriana  officinalis 
fylveitris 

Vanilla 
Vepreeulse 
Veratrum  album 

fab  ad  ilia 
V erbafcum  thapius 
Vermes 
Vermis  majalis 
Veronica  beccabunga 
Verticillatag  ’ 

Vicia  faba 
Vmura 

aloes  focotorinae 
aloeticum 
a in  arum 
antimoniale 
antimonii 


tartarifati 


635 

63 1 

632 

635 
64  3 

630 

ib. 

647 
638 

648 
32° 

15* 

322 


348 

ib. 

349 
32c 

ib. 

34i 

357 

32£ 

349 

ib. 

35° 

344 

322 

355 

349 

323 

585 

ib. 

585 

' 43^ 

ib. 

.'i 


clialybeatum 

ferratam 

ferri 


4ji 

ib. 
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Vinum  gentianae  compofi- 

turn 

' j8S 

ipecacuanhas 

ib. 

nicotianae  tabaci 

587 

rhei  palmati 

ib. 

rbabarbari 

ib. 

tartari  ftibiati 

436 

tartritis  antimonii 
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